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PREFACE 


*To ih« Gates of Liberty’ was oiigioally planned as the Congics&'Jubilee Coitmientoiuiiuti 
Volunei The Dieniond Jubilee of the Indian National Congiess, however, peleied out into a 
mounting crisis of events in 1946>47. It merged into the most niomementous epoch of centniies of 
Indian history in atleast paitial fulfilment of the Congiess stinggle. The plan had to undeigo changes 
and the publication had to come out as a Souvenir of this greet epoch. It had to be delnjed to keep 
pace with the fast moving drama of political developments and had to bear the stress and strain of 
those events. All preliminaiy airnngements at Lahore, wheie the Ijook was being built up and was 
to be published became not casualty and Iefuge for them had to be sought elsewhere. These cirenms- 
tanccs of our common national experience account for some of the shortcomini^. 

Also the Committee of eminent leaders who were to sponsor, build up and edit this publication 
were mostly caught up in such hectic preoccupation all this time that they could not give Bttenti<*n to 
this work as expected. They had no longer the leisure of a cell in jail to undertake writings that 
bad earlier enriched our literature. Even Dr. Rajendra Prasad, whose was the main inspiration behind 
this venture bad such a strenuous portfolio in warding off hunger and famine and in the building up 
of tbe structure of our freedom in the Constituent Assembly, that he could do very little. Thus 
inspite of valuable guidance and cooperation from several of the Committee and others, the 
responsibility for the several defects and shortcomings in the editing and publishing of the book is 
totally of the undersigned. 

The book had to be a collection of old and new writings according to plan. Mainly it was an 
attempt to portray the Congress movement of our limes—tbe Gandhian era. There was to be a 
shorter account of earlier phases and chronology and a background in remoter history of ancient, 
middle and modern developments of which the Congress is a part. These developments meige into 
the dawn of the fnture on wbo.se threshold we stand today. Tbe national struggle for rebhtli is a 
continuous historical process. Gandhiji is only a product of our heritage. The partial fulfilment in 
our< political freedom is an important .stage in our march. We are at tbe gatc.s of libeity and ready to 
move forward into it. There is no resting in this eternal march : ‘Hence O traveller, march along, 
march along’. 

To try to deal with snch a vast subject in one short volume is tike catching the flood of 
tbe Ganges in a pot, as Hindus are prone to do. We could only pick up what we thought 
were salient features, some aspects of great movements ideas and trends, personalities and events that 
hayemovedonefiftb-of the human race. The congress has been only a mirror, on epitome of this 
vast httwaiiity, in even a vaster dynamic jetting of the world be> ond India's shores. 1 he presentation 
like this has to be thertfore, most inadequate even at its best. It might serve to whet the readers 
thirst for wider study. 

We have chosen to reproduce extensively from ^aricius masterly books to fill up our picture. 
Nehru's The niteorenf of Jntiio, for ipstsuce wiich Is a hook With similar scope, is like a treasure 
in which w« have dipped often. We have used and quoted profusely from Palme t nit's i'''/iff 
Tadog for dealing with the dark period of domination and etploiletion against Which the Congress 
mglniy fdnght* it was fniile to look for a new, better, a|d«date attalytieal survey. We have reproduced 
irjm tuthor acknowledged sottrees and tskeo heipfaom many imoks for eompUatioo of facts. 



This, however, does not mean that valuable new contribntious do not constitute the main 
features of this hook. The series of articles from Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramyya, for instance, by themselves 
would form a new book of the highest value. There are some first hand accounts by their intimate 
associates of feotures in the life and work of Gandhiji, Lakmanya, and Sardar Ballbhbhai* Dr. Radba 
Kiisihnan’s study of Gandhiji’s leadership against the vast sweep of human history, Dr. Kadha 
Kitmad's articles on the age long unity and economic pattern of India, Sri Palme Dutts exposition 
of India's position in world politics. Dr. Kumarappa’s picture of economic disruption and rebuilding in 
Indiaoind seveial other writings ate of the highest standrad of the eminent writers and shall constitute a 
permanent contrihutiou to our literature. Messages from President Chiang Kai-Shek, Pearl Buck, 
and Lin Yutang, great world citizens and constant fiiends of our country's cause foim another valuable 
part of the ^'oltime. 

But besides these biilliant paits, the book had to have other iiarts of the nature of compilation 
of chronological facts. The volume, under the circumstance has come out to be like a piece of 
mosaic, in which gems of thought and exposition, old and new, had to be fitted in with a mass of drab 
joining material. Perhaps such a failing is inherent in a book of cooperative authorship like the 
present. For srrch failing we crave the indulgence of the master-craftsmen as well as the reader. 

G. C. Sondhi. 
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FOREWORD 


This is a book on a worthy theme. To appreciate this periocf 
and what has happened during the last quarter of a century in India 
we shall have to look back after many years have passed and view 
it in the perspective of history. We are too near it at present to 
understand it and appraise it aright, and no book can do justice to 
it. This book is not a history or an appraisal but rather a glimpse 
into various aspects of this Gandhi era in India's history. 

Already a generation has grown up which has no personal 
knowledge of the feelings amd urges of the people of India a quarter 
of a century ago. They may read about it or they may hear stories. 
But it is difficult to appreciate that mighty surge of feeling which 
shook India when Gandhiji first blew his trumpet of non-violence 
and non-cooperation. Much has happened since then and we 
have seen many ups and downs. But with every crisis in our 
history, when lesser men have often failed, Gandhiji has risen a 
step higher not only in the affections of his countrymen but also in 
the deep regard for his greatness. Truly this has been a Gandhi 
era and all of us, who have lived through it, bear some impress of 
it. India is changing and will change, as it must, but in ages to 
come, it will still remember and be influenced by the teachings of 
of this great son of hers. And not India only, but the world will 
realise more and more the essential truth and effectiveness of this 
message of his, which is essentially thrmessage of India. 

1 commend this book to the tender. 

JawaknfM Nehru. 

New Delhif 
25, Deeemher, 1947. 




MESSAGE OF GREETINGS 
FROM 

PRESIDENT CHIANG KAl.SHEK. 

( Reeeivcd by Cable for the Congreii Commemoration Volume ) 


There is something deeply inspiring in the final achievement by a great people 
of a long cherished dream of national self-government. 

During recent years the Indiui people have captured the imagination of the 
world by the consumate genius which they have exhibited in recreating in their 
vast country the political structure of a sound and enviable national life. 

In this achievement they have revealed a heroism and a quality of will 
which has enriched the saga of the human race. 

My greetings and the greetings of the Chinese people go out to you on this 
great occasion of your historic national achievement. 

Five years ago it was the esteemed privilege of Madame Chiang Kaishek and 
myself to visit India and to meet the leaders of the Indian people. 

At that time we had the memorable * experience of a delightful meeting 
with India's great leader Mahatma Gandhi. 

We visited you at one of the truly decisive moments in human history. 

The war for world freedom had not yet been won. India and China met 
as allies and co-warriors in the great struggle. 

Today we are no longer engaged in a common military enterprise. But the 
links which were forged in the fires of those years have grown stronger with the 
coming of peace. 

China and India share a common frontier of 5.000 kilometers. 

It is a frontier which China knows she cstn ever leave unguarded because 
there arc no conceivable politicaJ differences which can bring conflict between our 
two peoples. 

The 80,00.00.000 people of China and India constituting one-third of the 
human race possess the common tradition of peace and justice. 

As fellow Asiatics, the two peoples will live and continue to stand and. 
together exert an ever widening influertce for that better world order which is the 
goal of mankind. 

May India go forward from this historical year to achieve an increasing 
measure of national wellbeing and progress. 




TRIBUTE TO GANDHIJI 

No figure in the world is so incomprehensible to men 
of the West as is this man of India, Gandhijt Today as 
militarists prepare worse weapons and governments vie 
with one another in armies, the western peoples are in 
secret despair They dare not go forward, they cannot go 
back In the quiet places of our private hearts those who 
are wise among us know that we dire wrong. Non-violence 
is right. Only in a non-violent world can life be worth 
living Gandhiji will be remembered forever l^canse he 
has dared to live in non-violence and to teach non-violence 
resolutely in the midst of war and turbulence, he alone 
has found and kept the source of peace, both for the indivi¬ 
dual and for humanity. 


Pearl S. Buck 



A VISION OF INDIA 

( A Menage- -For The Commemorttion Velume. ) 


Ever since I entered college, India has always seemed to me a vast, dark phenomenon on 
the continent of Asia, hiding within itself some deep secrets of the human soul incomprehensible 
to any ane but a Chinese Taoist. Outsiders may now and then catch a glimpse of that mystic light 
which claims to reveal to us the reality of things apart from the illusions. As I was fairly religious- 
minded, I tried to comprehend that mystic light. The impression of something deep and dark arose 
very largely from thg terminology and methods of exposition of the Buddhist translations in Chinese. 
These Buddhist translations give the Chinese people the only metaphysics we knew and seem to 
promise a voyage down the interminable Ganges of thought. But less attracted by its metaphysics 
than by its literature, I began to read India’s great epics, and for the first time my great admiration 
for the Hindus as a nation was definitely established. 

India first became modern to me, with a modern meaning, when in 1931-1932, as un editor 
of the CHINA CRITIC, an English weekly published in Shanghai, I got engrossed in Gandhi’s 
march to the sea to make salt with his countrymen, in defiance of the British Empire. Now, it 
seemed to me indescribably funny that a nation like India should have any relation to a British king 
or queen. It just seemed to me like a case or downright robbery of a vast, rich nation by somebody 
away at the northwesterliest tip of Europe. T wrote editorial after editotial in defence of Gandhi’s 
right, which is India’s right for freedom I began to be interested in her brilliant vonnger son 
Jawaharlal Nehi u. Then India became personal to me. During the World War, when Churchill 
refused to apply the Atlantic Charter to India, I saw that not only India’s cause was lost, but the 
world's cause of freedom was lost in the maze of prejudices and fossilizations and encrustations 
inside the cranium of a world leader who, extraordinary to say, still convinced himself that he was 
fighting for the cause of freedom against empire. The obdurate obstinacy of Churchill to face up 
to the issue of freedom versus empire during the war is the direct cause why the war was not fought 
cleanly on that issue and why today we are floundering still more hopelessly in a jungle of conflicting 
imperialisms. 

t 

India’s cause was and has always been the cause of right. And I am glad the cause of right 
has won. 

Now India at long last has her freedom, the inalienable freedom of every nation to solve 
her own problems. India, like China, suffers from the handicaps of poveity and illiteracy. But 
Indians have at last got the freedom to tackle these problems like free men, and that is a great, a 
very gieat privilege, once lost to them. Irately I have been more and more impressed by the fact 
that there is a great waste of human talent in backward countries, and that a good *lsodcrtt democracy 
means the release of that great human potential lor creative activity and for happy living. That, 1 
believe, is the essential problem and goal of all political activity. 1 am keeping that vision for China, 
and my Indian friends shall keep that vision for India. 9o and so slope shell the people of Asis be 
a constructive force in this destructive, predatory modern world. 


Lin Yttttmg. 



BOOK 1 


INDIA THROUGH THE AGES 





Muny-tininl Th.ien ! The Immortal tiauijhter of Ilencen ! 

Young, white iiUjed, eoni" with thy pueiiie aleedt ; 

VolUno the ptih of th" thwnoigi the wJi’ld han heeu gieen. 

FoIUhd the path of the dawn th^ world rtill need*: 

Iktrhlif Mning dii*k, thy sinter, hat sought her abiding, 

Fear not to trouble her divatn* ; daughters ye tteain of the Sun, 

Dusk aiui Jiaten bringing birth ' 0 Sitter! ipAtr path in unending ; 
Dead are the first who hare icatehed ; when nhall our milking be done! 

(Rigredo) 

Thine in the image i«< erery temple ; Mtdher, I Imw to thee. 


I N our country, we begin a new day and 
start on n journey with the repenting of 
a name and looking into n face and 
contemplating upon what is sacred and 
beautiful. And as we emerge to*day through our 
darkest night into a new dawn and set upon the 
joyous road that opens before us, we can do no 
better than begin with the name and vision and 
understanding of the Motherland. 

This task, however, is not so simple as it 
would seem. The nightmare yet clouds our 
awakening. Freedom has come, but the legacy of 
slavery hides its face. It is not quite simple even 
to fit a name to our land among the many by which 
it has been, known—’Jambu-dwip, Bharatvarsha, 
Sapta Sindhu, Aryavarta, Hindustan or Hind, or 
India, It is strange thought that we have to seek 
to know, not only what is India but have first 
to set upon a voyage of re-discovery of our 
very being. 


(hundemutnram Song) 

Ihe British, it seems made a profound dis¬ 
covery; that there was no such thing as India. 
Their wise men propagated this theory long and 
wide. This basic truth about India was stressed 
by Sir John Strachy : 

" This is the first and most essential thing 
to learn about India that there is not and never 
was an India or even any country of India, 
possessing according to European ideas, anything 
of unity physical, political, social and religious, 
no Indian nation, no people of India: of which we 
hear so much,’* (Sir John Strachy 1 " India: its 
administration and progress.” 1888 page). 

Seeley, the great Pundit of imperialist political 
theory, pointed out that the notion of India, rested 
upon a vulgar error”, of political science and that 
it was only a “ geographical expfgssion Down 
to onr day when the Simon, Seven reported with 
bf illiant itt^gbt on India r—* 
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‘ The varifcfjated nssemblage of races and 
creeds," "wiih rixid complication of inmiinerable 
castes," with its 122 IniiKuagcs, "in the almost 
infinite diversity in its religious aspects," the 
" basic op]x)sitiou of Hindus and Muslims," " This 
C(»nglonieration of races and religions," " congeries 
of heterogenous masses ", 

• 

Then* Ppovideuce it would seem stepped in, 
in the guise of Great Britain, and gave this mythical 
chaos a shape and sijbstauce, with as was nalutal— 
varying fissures, and holes, and tendency to fall 
apart. The whole history of the British rule has 
been accordingly, occupied in bringing cohesion, 
of varying degrees, till, in our day, there was a 
crystallization of India into “two nations" and two 
countries not to say «»f the numerous sovereign 
states and less politically conscious coininunities 
and helpless special interests. And the pniphecy 
of the Arch-angel of the British imperialism, Mr. 
Churchill came to be—with what Mr. At lee called 
the ‘Fulfilment of the British Mission" in India, 
and it is dilficult indeed to find India* in the 
"dull roar and scream of carnage and confusion" 
that does come about with this fulfilment. 

But, though for a lime we lose the cherished 
dream of a politically united India it is infinitely 
better than the unitv of a common overall slavery 
that was oui lot. The vision of India still 
comes to the mind serene and radiant like the 
snow peaks of the Himalayas seen through passing 
clouds. We do not Io.se coii.sciousness of the es.sen- 
tial unity which lies deep and eternal under the 
varying colour patches of India's historical maps. 

What then is this India ? How comes it to be 
au inspiration, a deeply moving experience, a ktti- 
.ship and continuous heritage of diverse people, in 
diverse times, a Imng and deathless entity’, 4in em¬ 
bodiment with a mind and face, infimately known 
and yet full of mysterious wonder, like a dearly 
beloved person ? 

No doubt the shape and spirit of this 
myiiad faceted personality that is India is complex 
and unp-'udtiable, like the substance of a dream, 
c<||Diuig down in the subconscious awareness of i4ie 


race, a millennium of generations, "births and 
rebirths” of its people. And our poets and sages 
have synthesised the dreams with reality and 
made its images in a thousand ways. But partly 
the entity of India is amenable to nnnlyticnl snivey 
and study. 

Geography is no donbt a major factor in both 
the emotional oneness of a country and its 
homogeneous and special social socio-cultural pat¬ 
tern. And when we think of India with a feeling 
of fondness, we think of places and people we have 
.seen. ^The sublime bennty of nature in India is 
the main theme of our earliest literature—'Rig^’’eda 
.and the modern "national anthem”—the Bande- 
mntnrara song.^ The fir.si picture that always conies 
to my mind, and lights up the dark rece.sse.s of 
consciousness is of Nangaparhat" tower of shining 
whitenc.ss breaking .suddenly on the view, against 
dark bine and gieen overtones of mountains and 
fore.sis, in an Hiinahnan trek. ()ther pictures come 
in tumultuous proces.sioii—the expanre of the 
Gauges in the morning sun, with the crowds on the 
ghat.s, the dignity and .suffering on peasant fares, 
the grace and ihvthm of a team of village women 
working in the paddy field, n journey with Gnndhiji, 
and a session of the Congre.ss, the coming of the 
monsoon. The mind's eye passes like a "^iloud 
messenger" ovei various parts, in a cycle of 
seasons. And everybody and every mood has its 
own picture gallery. 

The sum total of physical environment and 
common way of life and occuTmtion has a remark¬ 
able effect in transforming and hurmoui.sing racial 
types. We .see this phenomena in nature. In the 
fastness of the valley of Gurez in Kashmir, trout 
of drab grey colour is put in the stream hut 
soon develops rainbow colours. It is conjectuied 
that the rich variety of flovigtrs on the mountain 
.si(le.s all round acts in some mysterious way 
through tjie retina of this fish to bring about 
this change. It hni? been rematked how in the 
United States, the common way of life i.s produc¬ 
ing similarity not only in the thought and modes 
but even in a typical Amrican face end build of 
its people, coming from a ^'ariety of racial stocks. 
Such a standardisation is much more marked 
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in ft country with ft mechanical civilisation than in 
ft country where life is close to the bewildering 
variety of Nature. Also a centralised State is like 
a (luplicatinR machine in its effects. Hut there can 
be other factors of unity 5 and unity is not neces¬ 
sarily at the cost of diversity of appearance. 

The geonraphy of India has walled in a 
subcontinent in a reniarkalde way from the rest of 
the world. It is like a clo.sely Riuuded sanctuary 
in its Insularity. No real strategic barriers cro.ss 
its vast area. But there is a rich variej* of laml- 
scape, climate, flora and fauna. It is this environ¬ 
ment, pei haps that gives India, a distinctness of 
character, a typical outlook, diversity that is 
Idended and harmonised by its sheer multitudinous 
vaiictv and constant contact, produi'ing a racial 
genius for adapUtioi and fusion, and a common 
socio-economic structure. This common economic 
and social structure, conditions of life and occupa- 
pation, in their luin intensify the type. 

The very antiquity of histoiy in. India, the 
coining and living together of various people and 
civili.sations has given hei a melloM’jie.ss and 
maturity of outlook that tolerates and svsthesi.ses 
differences, like a biological quality. Also this 
long process crystallised into common patterns of 
thought and institutions. The high water-mark of 
achievement in philosophy, art and ciA'ilisations, 
naturally reached repsatedly, in such long conti¬ 
nuity, left rich and homogenous soil and .strata of 
a culture. New currents of ideas and civili.sations 
were ouly tributaries to this main stream. There 
was an ever-increasing diversity of apiiearance 
with a deep laid unity of the es.sen(ial elements in 
the life of the individual and the society. 

It is also the geography of India, the loveli- 
ne.ss of its various scenic Iieauty and the poetic 
inheritance of its people from an early dawn, that 
deifies the mystery and enchantment of .Mature, that 
makes India a part of the life of its people. 

Was it the geography of India, its variety and 
dis'.auce of horizons, and its climate and the misty 
antiquity of its history, that joined together to give 
the Indian mind it’s peculiar quality of quest and 
harmonyi of transcending space and time» of 


living at the same lime, in the pa.sl and the 
pre.sent, on earth and in the .stars. 

And was not this another name for the gift 
of the highest form of art expie.ssion, the master- 
touch that integrates the inner experience with the 
outer world and blends the truth and bcautv of an 
ideal with life, the art that becomes a part of and 
is iudi.stiiiguishable from the daily life of the 
people, when ideas and emotional and ac.sthelic 
ex])erieiice are given form, cnived in .stone, 
painted in caves, sung in folk music and the dranin 
of liisiorv and rhythm of nature intermingle with 
life and ritual. 

The racial memory in India goes back into 
something like geological ages, where history 
merges with legend. And the mass of Indian people 
believe in endless cycles of civilisalion.s, ages of 
glor>' and decay, of lepeated coming of gods and 
heroes, kings and sages, half remembered, half 
imagined pictures of .splendour and disaster, dimly 
seen piiifiacles of achievement. .This is India's 
weakness and strength. It gives a serenity and 
fortitude, a capacity to live with an aristocratic 
spirit in a state of beggary, unaffected by vici.ssi- 
tudes.^ lyiterature and art has made this legendary 
past a part of the daily life and practice of the 
people. The life in the village huts and city 
slum is broken and coloured and. made bearable 
b\'' seasonal fc.stivals, recital and .songs, play-acting 
and story-telling connected with legendary heroes— 
and their lives provide the noim of individual, 
family and .social conduct. 

The antiquity of history and this gift of 
imagination in India have endowed its geographical 
entity with a living personality in a way that is 
uniiiue. There are rivers, ttees and animals that 
have familiar legendarj' hi.stor>’ and human 
attributes. There is hardly a sjxit in this vast 
country from end to end, which is not hallowed 
with the associations of a great name event or 
institution. The mouutaiu.s and plains, rivers and 
forests are alive with the memory of a hermitage, 
Mi itenerary, abode or scene of activity of a Rama, 
Krishna or Buddha, Iiver 3 nirhere in India the 
air ia full of a feeling of wonder, of a pageant that 
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its just passed out of sight. Th^n there are the 
numerous sbrinesi and monuments, and the great 
places of pilgrimage set in the four corners of the 
land in Nature's loveliest spots, drawing thousands 
of men and women, from places thousands of miles 
apart, diverse iu language, cults and modes. They 
came in, days when walking and bullock carts were 
the otriy means of transport and come even now. 

a 

* 

Those factors of deep attachment to the land 
and a common pattern of life and art are still further 
Hti-engtbeued by a process of chronological synchro¬ 
nisation, by minute following of the days and 
hours of a common calendar, in the seasonal 
celebrations and day to dgy ritual and observations. 

This aspect of Indian life is both a promoter 
and manifestation of a deeper common outlook, 
manner and substance of imagination, belief and 
expression. It is further revealed in daily life and 
work of the people, in the ceremony and music of 
birth, marriage and death, in sowing and harvest¬ 
ing, in art craft and daily routine of life. ^ 

It goes deeper into the whole set of ideas 
and scale of values, the place of idealism or inner 
life and its synthesis with material life, co¬ 
existence of a line of hetmit Kings and a highly 
sophisticated civilisation, of the place of and 
relations between the individual and the social 
group, the structure of family and village economy, 
the comparative unimportance of the central State, 
friendliness towards the world and kinship with 
the animate and inanimate universe. Even the 
distortions and defects that grew in this pattern 
were similar at different places and periods, and 
repeatedly gave rise to similar resurgent move¬ 
ments, and with ideas and leadership that are 
remarkably alike. 

India, like other countries has seen many 
vicissitudes but its essential pattern of thought 
and institutions has survived and come down to 
our day. This endurance becomes tmjy visible 
when we compare it with other cdd civilisations 
and fincj^ them either totally exttntl or totally 
trsnsitormM. There is nothing left in Bi^ptor 
Greebe or lome of its ancient civilisation, except 
|i el^mvatfons and ruins. There is to he 


proud of iu the antiquity of ideas aud institutions* 
But the continuity shows their vitality. 

This continuty and vitality is not an expres¬ 
sion of wooden changelessness, but rather of a 
capacity for change, a special aptitude for adapta¬ 
tion and evolution, readiness to receive and 
assimilate what is harmonious, aud to resist and 
discard what is foreign. 

India has been the tryst of various peoples 
aud cultures their battleground and common 
abode. There has been conflict, but largely it has 
been resolved into fusion or at least a harmonious 
blending, adding to the richness of the main 
cultural pattern. 

The decadent periods in our history are 
co-extent with the circumstances when we lost our 
power to change and became rigid and static, and 
all the disease and decay in onr body politic is 
traceable to this. 

There is a danger of inertia developing in old 
ideas and institutions when the meaning is lost and 
husk preserved. Sometimes new ideas come with 
foreign free-bootcrs and there is a natural defen¬ 
sive shutting of doors against both. Indians had 
such periods of stagnation, and many of the well- 
known evils of Indian society like caste and 
untouchability and purdah, came thus into being 
and were stereotyped in this way. But the inherent 
vitality of the Indian system repeatedly threw up 
forces of change and a new adaptation. The 
British domination has been for over a century 
the most potent medium of stagnations in our long 
history* Indirectly and deliberatedly the mediaval 
state of Indie was frosen and made to stand 
still, like the moving cavalcades carved on onr 
temple walls. The wwrld In the meanwhile moved 
fast and far. 

Tlie p$ Iboking back into our past is 

not to go bank to it* Iddia has to guard against 
a xevtvdllam drbteb would be a nainral reaction to 
whabtte West baa done to us and to iPnkistaii. In 
many ways preaeiit day ludifua have to bb tlwir 
own anscesiors. But also white tetrveliiug nt the 
brogrea* of the West, them te aftaeliug of doubt amd 
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dismay. ■This progress has perhaps been irrela- 
ted in some ways and in a cirfcle of retrogression 
in other ways. The subhuman standard, of living 
of the mass of our people makes ua Icbk with 
longing 03 ^ to tbe in-ogre!^ in the West. iSut the 
common man even in the West has been reduced 
into **a calories-consumihg unit, a tnan>hour produc¬ 
ing machine," The ever increasing mastery 
over forces of hature has not increased the 
mastery of the indtindual man over himself and 
his environment. The common man is as helpless 
or even more helpless and mdved about by 
giants of mass production and state planning and 
systems as he was by an earthquake, a storm or 
an epidemic. The States are neither wise nor 
just always. In fact the progress in science and 
technology has outstripped by far the progress 
in social organisatious. Obsolete and parochial 
divisions and rivalaries still rule and periodically 
threaten the mass of man. The ever increasing 
accumulation of production and comforts, their 
wider^ distribution, better security, and provision^ 
of social amenities and service is interrupted in 
every generation with destruction and misery 
that surpasses the past in every succeeding 
crisis. The Atomic Bomb is the symbol and 
measure of the modern world in the power and 
weakness of man, individually and in the group. 

This progress makes us pause add turn to¬ 
wards other set of values and the constructive 


pattern that was based on them, and!, the echo 
of which comes to us down to opr day, The 
search for India thim becomes a matUr 0f im¬ 
portance, It. Is an elusive quest but well worth 
pursuing. Bor it is a quest not only for. the power 
bf recovery and remoulding of onr peoples- desti¬ 
nies, but of-providing—it may be—a pattern, for a 
new world-order of which we are a part. 

It is not intended, neither it is possible to 

attempt to give in any adequate measure the 

account of ancient history and civilisations of 

India in this section. Our purpose is only to 

provide a background to our times and incidently 

give glimpses’ that would stimulate further .study. 

Kven this is possible in a rather sketchy manner. 

• 

But in a way the stndy of this age-old 
pattern of India is traceable in subsequent parts 
Of this book. This is natural as the. writers are 
dealing with movements and attainment that has 
drawn inspiration arid blue prints from the chapg- 
mg and constant Indian patters and this has been 
specially so in the Gaudhian era whibb is; the 
central story of this book, and wheha n^olPtion 
and renaissance was born that unique in 
history in its ideology and methods and ia pnly 
explainable by the heritage of the past* Foc -Candhi. 
ia wrlthig an ttnfinished chapter , pf the; ancient 
Indian history. And Gandhi is hot gp 
but part of an oM heritage, 






CHAPTER IT. 


INDIA AS AN INTEGRAL UNITY 

by 

Sri Radha Kumud Mookeni 

Ihlnm Snomnut (lioHulo) riofi<>>>oi hnutiitis nf Ihstmif, 

f niiusihf of Ijinkuwi 


I NDIA h.is b<tn dnided, but onI\ politualh 
foi idministt itive pniposts Thi division 
cannot'iffict Ittdias fund inientnl uiiitAi 
cultuiiil, economic, niid fieoftrapbical. 
Nature lias fashioned the whole of India fioni 
Kashmit to Caiie Goiiionn, as t w'ell-defined mill 
isolated from the lesi of the woild hv ludtsputable 
boundaries, which arc permanent n utiral fixtures, 
the mountatps of the north, and the seas of the 
South. And e\en deep down this Reoftiaphicnl 
unity on the surface. Nature has built up for the 
country an uiidei lying geological ^^lllt^ founded on 
the rocKs of ages. The undeigroiind rocks of India 
ns the source of her mineral wealth do not 
acknowledge the artificial geogiaphical boundaries 
of h«r adinmistraMve divisions Thes revel in one 
fundanieiital unity which finds us conDnuon^ 
expression in a continental subterranean eirpanae 
underlying and embracing within its oomprehen- 
sive sweep, the geographical areas of different 
ptc/viiices and states, regardless of the artficial 
boundaries irhich divide them above. India a 
geogra ihical tinity', thuti laid broad and deep m 
the rociri foundations of hei geological stincture, 
m human designs for u& divisioiuwl^ich does 


not lest on am ii itural nr plnsual gtouiids To 
t.ikc one example, the best of India s coal, and 
more than 98% of her total output of coal, on which 
depends so laigch the economic prohperitj and 
industrial development of the country ait found in 
the rermian rocks concentrated in a part of Bengal, 
in Uibar and in Orissa Then there are the gieai 
coal-fields of the Oodavnn Valley continuing 
Ihtotigh Hyderabad and Madras np to the sea at 
Coconnda. 1 lius the subterranean coal-deposits in 
Nature’s plan have appropriated a territory of 
then own and def\ the changing regional divisions 
of human plans. 

On the basis of this precious and tiniqnc 
heritage in the shape of a well defined country, its 
inhabitants, the Hindus, buil|. it up tbrongh the 
ages as their mptherlsnd, anili national home 
Which tligy thtlfigd gs an object of worship, The 
Hindu’s love of his mother country or patriotism 
is elevaht^ into a raligton. Kis Worship of Desa* 
mtnka^ The mother of all mothers. h«i its own 
prajrers and Afnnfras* A modern KUhi has re¬ 
vealed and picscnbed the manfritm of Kantfe 
Mahram ton worship of mother India» A sanikrit 
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text has thus glorified the mother country; "Janani 
Jqnmakhamiseha Svafiaitipi Gariyasi : “the mother 
and the motherland are greater than Heaven 
itself.” The great religions text known as the 
Srima^bhafapatam describes India as the chosen 
land fashioned by the gods (</en<inirmifem sikanom) 
who are very anxiouh to descend from their 
celestial abodes to be born here as mortals. 

The Hindus through the ages have cuiivated 
a clear conception d the physical form and 
dimensions of their mother country they are thus 
worshipping. All their worship begins with the 
meditation of the mother land as the preliminarv 
purification, defining it as the land of the seven 
principal sacred rivers collectively invoked ot the 
holy bath : 

rim Vtimvnf’ ('huirti (lotlnniri 

Soraiiuifl I 

\avmii le SiutlbH-Kurrri .ht\e»m\» 

Sttunhlhim Kfit'ii” II 

“O ye Ganga, Yamuna Godavori, Sarasvali, 
Narmada Sindhu (Indus) and Ka\'vri commingle 
ye thy sacred waters in the watet 1 am sprinkling 
on my head foi purification.” This prayer lead 
the mind in meditation to fix itself upon the phy¬ 
sical form, the image of mother India, extending 
in one sweep thiough the lands watered by the 
sacred rivers, from the laud of the Indus in the 
north-west to that of the Ganga and Yamuna, the 
Narmada and Godavari, in a continuous stretch of 
territory the whole of which is the holy land of the 
Hindus. At the dawn of India’s history and civiU- 
.sation, the land of the Kubha (Kabul) and Gomati 
(Gomgl). of Suvosttt (Swat) and Krurou (Kurnim) 
is also held as e<)Uaily sacred in that primary work 
of scripture, the Rigveda which is the eailiest 
work not merely of India but of the world. Thus 
the lands now known as Afghanistan and Baluchi¬ 
stan had befn counted as integral parts and li^bs 
of m,bthet India, whose pirtfteJtha receilitt the 
national worship of the unlettered millidua nf 
^ India ai|,Ued hr a common religinh traAseanding 
ad geeiraphieal barriers and political bpundariea* 
Witb a ddtnindtt prayer on the lips of all Indians, 
,ai B|ii|eh, whether they beiong to the valley of d*e 
and tlufc. Indus, ^ Gan|es and Jnwna Of* 


Narmada, Godavari and Kaveri, the Jiro»tier 
Indian and the Smith fitdinn, the Indians of U.P. 
and C.P., feel between them a deeper spiritual 
affinity and a sense of brotherhood which is the 
strongest foundation of nationalism. They are fellow 
citizens of n Kingdom of spirit. Another national 
prayei presents the Mother Countiy from a 
different angle of vision. It comtemplates it as 
the land of the seven principal sacred cities, 
each of which is a centre of national history and 
culture, charged with the inspiring associations 
of its greatest characters. These sacred cities, 
ate thus enumerated in the player ; 

'^Aythlhj/a Mnlhuru Mafia Kasl 

Kanehi Apanliku 1 

» 

I‘un Ihiifrariili Clmira Hai^aiU' 

MohuhtulaffHiu" II 

These are the places which every Hindu 
must visit on pilgrimage as an aid to emancipation 
(Moksha). And these are distributed throughout 
India amfbiig its different parts in North, South, 
Ha.st and West, so that the pilgrim in visiting 
them nil, will practically have a circiiit the whole 
of India and obtain a direct experience of the 
vastness of its physical size, and the enchanting 
diversity of it.s natuial features, its bewildering 
sociological variety, and the fundamental unity, 
undeilyiiig all this variety as the One in the Many. 
The religions life of the Hindu India is ceniied 
in these cities. Ayodhya is the city of Rama. The 
hero of the Raninyana of Valmiki and Tulsidas, 
based on the storj'’ of conflict between 
Rama and Ra%ana, a conflict between two cul¬ 
tures and ideologies, Aiyan and Non-Aryan, of 
which these two were the representatives and 
exponents. Mathura is the holy city of Lord 
Krishna who ocenpies such a large place in India’s 
political and religibns history. Majfa is that 
beautiful place lu India now knoUm as Hkradvark 
w|ei<e the Oangea descends Iroui the heights of 
the HimnlayeU stto#s on the plebe,' Kast ie the 
djty pf Vlawauith Pt Sivn, Kauehl is the joint 
uf both $fPa eudYishnn with Its iprb diviiipns 
ealied ehd Vishnt^ehehl. AYauti 

is the dty nf bcehtdicela in oeptiml*'India. The 
seventh clip is thp city of Itvnfatlja e)|0 associated 
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with Krishna. The entire area covered by these 
seven cities is th? holy lanl of the Hindtt. A third 
prayer indicates the phirsical framework of the 
Mother Conntryi as the land of the seven principal 
mountain chains forming, as it were, her ribs and 
btckbone. These are Mahendra (Eastern Ghats), 
Malaya and Sahya (Southern and Northern parts 
of Western,Ghats), Rikshi (eastern Vindhya or 
moautains of Gondwana), Vindhya, and Pariyatrn 

(western Vindhya, up to the Aravalis) : 

0 

**Mnhe»t1ro llinlny4i Sahya Siihtiman 

Riknha Pammfah 1 
VlwViyaMia Pai'iynlmwha Saplaite 

KaluiHumtah'' T1 / 

There are many other conceptions of the 
Mother Country as comprehending the whole of 
India from end to end in Hindu religious works and 
history. Every Hindu, irrespective of the sect to 
which he belongs, as a worshipper of Vishnu, 
Siva, or Sakti has his own holy places and 
shrines dedicated to his Deity, The jaames of 
these holy places he has to recite every day as part 
oi his worship. The whole of India from Amar« 
nath in Kashmir up to Ramesvaram in extreme 
south, from Dvaraka at the westernmost point 
to Puri at the easternmost point, is covered with 
a net'Work of shrines consecrated to these princi¬ 
pal Deities of Hinduism. These are distributed 
throughout the length and breadth of the Indian 
continent so as to render all its parts equally 
sacred to every Hindu. Thus the different sects 
of Hinduism are at one in enjoining upon their 
respective votaries pilgrimage to their particular 
holy places in different parts of India and there¬ 
by keep alive in them a sense of the physical 
identity of their Mother Country, its integral 
unity. In this way, even sectarianism is an aid to 
nationalism. Every votary of a particular sect 
or creed of Hinduism is thus led to cultivate an 
All'Indian outlook subduing provincial or local 
narrowness. Religion gives to the Hindu the basis 
of internatioimlism and of citisensbip pf the King¬ 
dom of the spirit, which knows of no geographi¬ 
cal ’ioondaflf|ts or national frontiers, 

^nd in the story of Sati. the Peirlect Wife, 
the Model of Chastity, who can m^s'the signi¬ 


ficance of the 52 Pithasthanas where fell fragc* 
ments of Her smitten body ? And one finger fell 
in Cakntta, and that is still the Kalighat, and 
the tongue fell at Jwalamuki (Kangra) tn the north 
Punjab and appear to this day as licking tongues of 
fire from uuderneath the ground. And the left 
hand fell in Benares and has been permanently 
enshrined in its temple of Annapurna, the 
Mother of Plenty feeding all I 

In the sprit of this mode of worshipping the 
country, the great philosopher Sankaracharya locat¬ 
ed the chief centers of his teaching at its four 
extreme points: Jyotirmath at Badri-Kedar in the 
far North, Sarada-math in Dvaraka at the western¬ 
most point, Govardhan-matb at Puri in the east 
end, and Sringeri-math in the far south. These 
were the four capitals of his spiritual empire 
won by his intellectual di^ivijaya. On the 
same design have been planned and placed 
the four Tirthas of Svetaganga in the east, 
Dbanustirtha in the south, Gomati Kunda in the 
west and Tapta Kunda in the north i four tanks, 
Pampa, Vindu, Narayana, and Manas Sarovar In 
the south, east, west and north > templca of the 
sun at Konarka in the east, Mulasthanapure 
(Multan) in the Punjab, and Snryapura or Surat 
in the west. 

It will thus appear that this spiritual concep¬ 
tion of the Mother Country as a sacred entity has 
no place for its secular divisions for political and 
administrative purposes. Religion cannot conceive 
of such division which only pperates on the plane 
of the mnndance. Spirit conquers matter. 
Thought is free of all harrkra. T-bat is why 
Dvaraka in the State of Baroda is as dear and 
sacred to the Hindus in all partsxrf Indiana is 
Puri in the Uniou Province cl Orissa or Benares 
in the U. P. The oontiAeptal saeredaess of 
Auarimth In Kashailr yies with that of 
Ramaavarmh ot l3b« apnthdrtt exirethity. All 
Rittdtw will flcN^ifiibin all parts of India tdOtiya 
asthoh<dy place preictibed for the worship of 
•auce^ors. Reli^on does not recotafse the 
earthly harriers of geograpliy or palltics. KoynKy 
to India as a whole transcends tl) sectlioMil or 
local loyaltids as the soMreme eelieioMi. The 
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Worship of Blother ladia is an inleRral part of the 
Hindus’ religion, and her visible form, her image 
to be medicated is thus described in all its majesty, 
might, and glory in the graphic words of Poet 
Rabindranath Tlsgore depicting the Virat-Deha of 
the Mother, with her sacred feet washed by the 
deep blue ocean of the south, the Himnlj'as 
forming her forehead, their eternal snows her 
crown, while ont of her breasts flow streams of 
ambrosia in the Jhanvi and Jamunn. Thtis the 
federation of the whole of India which has lieen 
politically divided in history into numerous states 
of changing boundaries has been an accomplished 
fact of Hindu thought through the ages. No 
Hindu should allow the present partition of the 
country to interfere with his religion and duty of 
\forshipping Mother India in the majestic unity of 
her eternal form, with the \ orious prayers pres¬ 
cribed by his Sastras and with his observance of 
the practice of pilgrimage to all bis holy places up 
to the sacred Kabul river on the frontier, the 
holy city of Takshasila (Taxila), .the site of 
Janamejaya sacrifice as related to the Mahabharata, 
the region of Oandhara (modem Peshawar and 
Rawalpindi districts) singled out for its sanctity in 
all literature from the Rig-veda downwards, and 
to numerous other places of Pakistan full of 


memories and monuments of Buddhism which 
devout Chine.se pilgrims used to visit and worship 
on their way to India. There are other shrines 
and sacred places bound up with the glorious lives 
of the Sikh Gurus extending over the country, the 
monnments and shrines associated with mediaeval 
saints and kings, which are equally cherished by 
the Muslims and Hindus with a common reverence. 
All these have made the country a single sacred 
unit and constitute the strongest tie binding its 
■people in an indissoluble kinship. If not the 
Muslims, the three httiidreed millions of Hindus 
(in the wider category including Bitddhists, Jains. 
Sikhs, etc.) must always remain one in spirit under 
the inspiration of their Dharma which lays upon 
them the obligation to worship undivided India as 
their national deity. As J. Ramsay Macdonal 
(British Premier) puts it in his introduction of my 
Fundamental Unity of India (Ixindon, 1924) “India 
and Hinduism are organically related like body 
and soul." It is to be hoped that the new 
domiuioii of Pakistan will afford full facilities to 
Hindus, Sikhs, Btiddhists and others travelling on 
pilgrimage to so many of their holy places which 
are situated within its boundaries and jurisdiction 
and which make Pakistan as sacred to them as any 
other part of India. 



CHAPTER III 


An [luliiiii iitpejinl in ihf iwxl divorpi'it Jiidin fmn the trintlotr of n prinmi and ivm'ilithiH e;eeil}ng iwairh 
iiiid tijrjit^nciire in n jdiilotojpfiiealdjii’ii'td hi'*lt>r^ ' The Tiinroverij of IndiuA 

Tlierft nre more learned scholars who have dived deep into the ocean of ancient learning. 
The previons chapter was from one of the most eminent of these. But it is interesting to reproduce 
the reactions of a man of action—and one of the finest minds of contemporary world to the impact 
of ancient India. In this ond some subsequent parts, we have taken the liberty to select parts of 


chapters and change theit sequence to suit out plan. 

1. THE SEARCH FOR INDIA 

I W’as on a great vovage of discovery and the 
land of India and the people of India lay 
spread out before me. India with all her 
infinite chaim and variety began to grow upon 
me more and more, and vet the more I saw of her, 
the more I realisied how very difficult it was 
for me or for anyone else to grasp the ideas 
she had embodied. It was not her wide spaces 
that eluded me, or even her diversity, but 
some depth of soul which I could not fathom, 
though I had occasional and tantalizing glimpses 
of it. She was like some ancient palimpsest 
on which layer npon layer of thought and 
reverie had been inscxibed, and yet no succeeding 
layer oad completely hidden or erased what had 
be|u written previously. All of these exist 

1 \iseovcry of lnd« by J»w»h«rlsl Nehru. ' 


together in our conscious or suhscouscious selves, 
though we may not be aware of them, and 
they had gone to bnild up the complex and 
mysterious personality of India. That sphinx- 
like face with its elusive and sometimes 
mocking smile was to be seen throughout 
the length and breadth of the laud. Though 
outwurdly there was diversity and infinite 
variety among oitr people, everywhere there was 
that tremendous impress of oneness, which had 
held all of us together for ages past, whatever 
political fate or miifortune had befallen us. The 
unity of India wus no longer merely an intellectual 
cottceplion for me : it was an emotional experience 
which overpowered me. That essential unity had 
been so powerful that no political dHdsiop, ao 
disaster or catastrophe, had been able to over¬ 
come it. 
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2. THR PANORAMA OF INDIA’S PAST 

I btood on a mound of Mobenjo^daro in the 
Indus Valley in the North-Mvest ot India, and all 
around me lay the houses and streets of this 
ancient City that is said to have existed over five 
thousand years ago • and even then it was an old 
and well-developed civilization. *The Indus 
civilization,’ writes Profes.<90r Childe, 'represents a 
very perfect adjustment of human life to a specific 
environment that can only have resulted from yeats 
of patient effort. And it has endured: it is 
already specifically Indian and forms the basis of 
modern Indian culture. Astonishing thought: that 
any culture or civilization should ha\'e this conti¬ 
nuity for five or six thousand years or more; and 
not in a static, unchanging sense, for India was 
changing and progressing all the time. She was 
coming into intimate contact with the Peisians, 
the Rgyptians, the Greeks, the Chinese, the Arabs, 
the Central Asians, and the peoples of the 
Mediterranean. But though she influenced them 
and was influenced by them, her cuituial basis 
was strong enough to endure. What was the 
secret of this strength ? Where did it come 
from ? 

I 

I read her history and read also a part of her 
abundant ancient literature and powerfully im¬ 
pressed by the vigour of the thought, the clarity 
of the language and the richness of the mind that 
lay behind it. I journeyed through India in the 
company of mighty travellers from China and 
western and central Asia who came here in the 
remote pa.st and left records of their travels. I 
thought of what India had accomplished in 
eastern Asia, in Angkor, Borobudur and many 
other places. 1 wandered over the Himalayas which 
are closely connected with old myth and legend end 
which have so much infineneed our thought and 
literature. My love of the mountains and my 
kinship with Kashmir especially drew me to thepii 
and I nw there not only the life and vigour and 
heawty Sif the present but also the memoried 
Icwelimeap of ages past. The mighty vivers of 
Xpdfa thsg itow from this great mountain 
taenHer into the plains of Ihdit attracted nSe 
Md tepiMed nfe of inuumeraMe phmms of cm 


history. The Indus or Sindhu, from which our 
country came to be called India and Hindustan, 
and across which races and tribes and caravans 
and arinie*. have come foi thousand of years i 
the Brahmaputra, rather cut off from the main 
current of history but living in old story, forcing 
its way into India through deep chasms cut in 
the heart of the north-eastern mountains, and 
then flowing calmly in a gracious sweep between 
mountain and wooded plain : the Jumna, round 
which cluster so many legends of dance, of fun 
and play; and the Oanga, above all the rivers 
of India, which has held India’s heart captive and 
has dtawii uncounted millions to her banks since 
the dawn of history. The story of the Gangs, 
from her source to the sea, from old limes to 
new, is the story of India’s civilization and cul¬ 
ture, of the rise and fall of empires, of great and 
proud cities, of the adventure of man and the 
quest of the mind which has so (focupied India's 
thinkers, of richness and fulfilment of life as 
well as its denial and rennnaation, of ups and 
downs, and growth and decay, of life and death. 

I visited old monuments and ruins and 
ancient sculptures and frescoes—Ajanta, Rllorn, 
the Elephanta Oaves and other places—and 
I also saw the lovely buildings of a later age in 
Agra and Delhi where every stone told its story of 
India’s past. 

In my own city of Allahabad or in Hardwar 
I would go to the gieatest bathing festivals, the 
Kttmhli Meh, and see hundreds of thousands of 
people come, as their forbears Imd come for 
thousands of years from all ox’er India, to bathe 
in the Ganga. I would remember descriptions of 
these festivals written thirteen hundred years ago 
by Chinese pilgrims and others, and even then 
these were ancient and lost in an unknown 
antiqinityk What was the tremendous faith, I 
wondered, that had drawn otir people for untold 
fl^nerations to this famons river of India ? 

These iotumeys end visits Of with the 
becftgfOiind of my reading, gave me an Insight into 
the past, to a somewhat here inteltectnal under¬ 
standing w«s added an emotional eppreeiation, 
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and gradually a sense of reality began to creep in 
to my mental picture of India, and the land of my 
forefathers became peopled with living beings, 
who laughed and wept, loved and suffered: and 
among them were men who seemed to know life 
and understand it, and out of their wisdom they 
had buHt a structure which gave India a cultural 
stability which lasted for thousands of years. 
Hundreds of Vivid pictures of this past filled my 
mind, and they would stand out as soon as I visited 
a particular place associated with them. At 
Sarnath, near Benares, I would almost see the 
Buddha preaching his tirst .sermon, and some of 
his recorded words would come like a distant echo 
to me through two thousand five hundred years. 
Ashoka’s pillars of stone with their inscriptions 
would speak to me in their magnificent language 
and tell me of a man who, though an emperor, 
was greater than any king or emperor. At Fateh- 
pur-Sikri, Akbar, forgetful of his empire, was 
seated holding convcr.‘>e and debate with the 
learned of all faiths, curious to learn something 
new and seeking an an.swer to the eternal ‘problem 
of man. 

Thus slowly the long panorama of India's 
history unfolded itself before me, with its ups and 
downs, its triumphs and defeats. There seemed to 
me something unique about the continuity of a 
cultural tradition through five thousand years of 
history, of invasion and upheaval, a tradition 
which was widespread among the masses and 
powerfully influenced them. Only China has had 
such u continuity of tradition and cultural life. 
And this panorama of the past gradually merged 
into the unhappy present, when India, for ail her 
past greatness and stability, w'as a slave country, 
an appendage of Britain,, and all o^'er the world 
terrible and devasting war was raging and 
brutalizing humanity. But that Vision of five 
thousand years gave me anew per6pecti\e and the 
burden of the present seemed to grow lighter. The 
hundred and eighty years of British rule in India 
were just one of the unhappy interludes in her 
long story; ijhe would find herself again • already 
the las* pagit this chapter was being written. 
The woi M also will survive the horror of today 
It^bllRd ifaelf anew on fresh foundations. 


2. BHARATMATA 

f’onietimes as I reached a gathering, a great 
loar of welcome would greet me ; Ithamt Mata Ki 
./rti-Victoiy to Mother India I I would ark them 
unexpectedly what they meant l<y that cry, who 
was this lihanil Mala. Mother India, whose 
victory they wanted ? My question would amuse 
them aud surprise them and then, not knowing 
exactly what to answar, they would look at each 
other and at me. I persisted in my questioning. 
At last a vigorous JaU wedded to the soil from 
immemorial generations, would say that it was the 
ilhaHi, the good earth of India, that they meant. 
What earth ? Their particular village patch, or 
all the patches in the district or province, or in 
the whole of India ? And so question aud answer 
went on, till they would a.sk me impatiently to tell 
them all about it. I would endeavour to do so aud 
explain that India was all this that they had 
thought, but it was much more. The mountains 
and the rivers of India, and the forests and the 
broad fields, which gave us food, were all dear to 
us, hut what counted ultimately were the people 
like them and me, who were spread out all over 
this vast land. Hhami Mata, Mother India, was 
essentially these millions of people, and victory to 
her meant victory to these people. Yon are parts 
of this llltayai Mala, I told them, you are in a 
manner yourselves lUiarat Mala, and as this idea 
slowly soaked into their brains, their eyes would 
light up as if they had made a great discoveiy. 

4. THB VARIETY AND UNITY OF INDIA 

The diversity of India is tfemendous : it is 
obvious • it lies on the snrfaoe and anybody can 
.see it. It concerns itself with physical appearance 
as well as with certain mental habits and traits, 
There is little in corntphn. outward seeming, 
between the Fhthin of the North-West ahd the 
Tamil In the far Bouth* > Their racial stocks are 
not the same, though^here may be common stranda 
running through them • they differ in feed 
and 'figure, food and clothing, ahd, of course, 
language. In the Noitfa-West Frontier Frovlnce 
there is already the breath of Central Asia, and 
many a enstem there, asinKsshmir, retdlnds OnetHf 
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the countrieg on the other side of the Himalayas. 
Fathan popular dances are singularly like 
Russian Cossack dancing. Yet with all these 
differences, there is no mistaking the impress of 
India on the Fathan, as this is obvious on the 
Tamil. This is not surprising, for these border 
lands and indeed Afghanistan also, were united 
with India for thousands of years. The old Tur¬ 
kish and other races who inhabited Afghanistan 
and parts of Central Asia before the advent of 
Islam were largely Buddhists, and earlier still, 
during the period of the Kpics, Hindus. The 
frontier area was one of the principal centres of 
old Indian culture end it abounds still with ruins 
of monuments and monasteries and, especially, 
of the great university of Taxila, which was at 
the height of its fame two thousand years ago, 
attracting students from all over India as well as 
different parts of Asia. Changes of religion made 
a difference but could not change entirely the 
mental backgrounds which the people of tlio.se 
areas had developed. 

The Fathan and the Tamil are two extreme 
examples: the others lie somewhere in between. 
All of them have their distinctive features, all of 
them have still more the distinguishing mark of 
India. It is fascinating to find how the Bengalees, 
the Marathas, the Gujratis, the Tamils, the 
Andhras, the Oriyas, the Assamese, the Canarese, 
the Malayalis, the Sindhis, the Funjabis, the 
Pathans, the Kashmiris, the Rajputs and the great 
central block comprising the Hindustani speaking 
people, have retained their peculiar characteristics 
for hundreds of years, have still more or less the 
same virtues and failings of which old tradition 
or record tells us, and yet have been throughout 
these ages distinctively Indian, with the same 
national heritage and the same set of moral and 
m<'ntal qualities* There was something living 
ahd dynamic about this heritage which showed 
itself in ways of living and a philosophical attitude 
to life and its problems. Ancient India, like 
aiheieni; China, was a'world in itself, a culture and 
a elvilisatioti which gave shape to all thinfs. 
Forcl^'idfhiencea poured iu and often inflntnced 
that ‘ cultttiw sad were ' absorbed. Disruptive 
tdhdenhiti)'gave riiV iaDmcdiately to an attempt 


to find a synthesis. Some kind of dream of unity 
has occupied the mind of India since the dawn of 
civilixation. That unity was not conceived as 
something imposed from outside, a standardization 
of externals or even of beliefs. It was something 
deeper and, within its fold, the widest tolerance 
of belief and custom was practi.sed and every 
variety acknowledged and even encouraged. 

Differences, big or small, can always be 
noticed even within a national group, however 
closely bound togethei it may be. The essential 
unity of that group becomes apparent when it is 
compared to another national group, though often 
the differences between two adjoining groups fade 
out or intermingle near the frontiers, and modern 
developments are tending to produce a certain 
uniformity everywhere. In ancient and medieval 
times, the idea of the modem nation was non¬ 
existent, and feudal, religious, racial or cultural 
bonds had more importance. Yet I think that at 
almost any time in recorded history an Indian 
would hftve felt more or less at home irr any part 
of India, and would have felt as a stronger and 
alien in any other country. He would certainly 
bax^e felt less of a stranger iu countries which had 
partly adopted his culture or religion. Those who 
prefessed a religion of non-Indian origin and 
coming to India settled down there, became dis¬ 
tinctively Indian in the course of a few genera¬ 
tions, such as Christians, Jews, Parsis, Moslem^. 
Indian converts to some of these religions never 
ceased to be Indians in spite of a change of faith. 
All these were looked upon in other countries as 
Indians and foreigners, even though there might 
have been a community of faith between them. 

Today, when the conception of nationalism 
has developed much more, Indians in foreign 
countries inevitably fo«m a national group and 
hang together for various purposes, in spite of 
their internal dfferenoes. An Indian Christian is 
looked npon as an Indian wherever he may go. An 
Indian Moslem is considered an Indian in Turkey 
or Arabia or Tran or any other countiy where 
Islam is the dpininint religion. 

AU of ni, I sttf^se, iftm vsrying piettifes 
of onr native land and no two perions will think 
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exactly alike. When I think of India, I think of 
many things i of broad fields dotted with innumer¬ 
able small villages ! of towns and cities I have 
visited : of the magic of the rainy season which 
pours life into the diy parched-ttp land and 
converts it suddenly into a glistening expanse of 
beauty and greenery, of great riveis and flowing 
water: • of the Khyber Pass in all its bleak 
surroundings of the southern tip of India I of 
people, individually and in the mass: and, 
above all, of the JHitualayas, snow'-capped, or 
some mountain vullely in Kashmir in the spring, 
covered with new flowers, and with a brook 
bubbling and gurgling through it. We make and 
preserve the pictures of our choice, and so 1 have 
chosen this mountain background rather than the 
more normal picture of a hot, sub-tropicol country. 
Both pictures would be correct, for India stretches 
from the tropics right up to the temperate 
regions, from near the equator to the cold heart 
of Asia. 

5. THE VITALITY AND CONTINVITY 

OF INDIAN CULTDRE-PArrERN. 

The Indus Valley civilization, of which 
impressix*e remains have been discovered at 
Mohenjo-daro in Sind and at Harappa in the 
Western Punjab, is the earliest * picture that 
we have of India's past, These excavations 
have revolutionized the conception of ancient 
history. 


Between this Indus Valley civilization and 
today in India there are many gaps and periods 
about which we know little. The links joining 
one period to another are not always evident and 
a very great deal has of course happened and 
innumerable changes have taken place. But there 
is always on underlying sent^ of continuity, bf an 
unbroken chain which joins modern India to the 
far distant period of six or seven thousand years 
ago when the Indus Valley civilization probably 
began. It is surprising how much there is in 
Mohenjo-dato and Harappa which reminds one of 
persistin; tnuditions and habits, popular ritual, 
criitsma* ship, even seme fashions in dresf. Mnch 
of mi^flnenced western Asia. 


It is interesting to note that at this dawn of 
India’s stoiy, she does not appear ns a puling 
infant, but already grown up in many ways. She 
is not oblivious of life's ways, lo.<-t in dreams of a 
vague and unrealizable tUTeinatural world, tut has 
made considerable technical progress in the arts 
and amenities tf life, cieating not only things of 
beauty, but also the utilitarian and more typical 
emblems of modern civilization—good baths and 
drainage » 3 'stems. 


Thus ill these ven- early days we find the 
beginnings of the civilization and culture which 
were to flowei so abundantly and richly in siib.^e« 
quent ages, and which have continued in spite of 
many changes, to our own day. The basic ideals, 
the governing concepts aie taking shape, and litera¬ 
ture and philosophy, art and drama and all other 
activities of life were conditioned by these ideals 
and world-view. Also we see the seeds of that 
exclnsiveiiess and tonch-me-notism which were 
to grow and grow till they became rigid, octopus¬ 
like, with theirgripontverything—the ca.ste system 
of recent times. Fashioned for a particular day, 
intended to stabilize the then organisation ot 
society and give it strength and equilibrinm, it 
developed into a prison for that social order and 
for the mind of man. Security was purchased 
in the long run at the cost of ultimate progress. 

Yet it is a very long run and, even within that 
framework, the vital original impetus for ad¬ 
vancement in all direction was so great that 
it spread out all over India and over the eastern 
seas, and its stability was such that it survived 
repeated shock and invasion. Professor Macdon- 
ell in his History of Sanskrit Literature tells us the 
‘the importance of Indian Literature as a whole 
consists in its orginality. When the Greeks towards 
the end of the fourth ceotwr BjO. Invaded the 
north-west, the Indians hsd already worked out a 
national cultnni of their pwii, unaffected by for¬ 
eign influences. And*in apitc ^ successive waves 
of invasion and conquest by Versiana, Greeks 
Scytbinns, Muhammadana, the nttioual develop* 
ment oi life and litcratnre of the Indo-Aryno race 
retnained practically unchecked end unmodified 
from withont down to the era of Britieh oocitpe- 
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tion. No other branch of the Indo-Kuropean 
stock has experienced an isolated evolution like 
this. No other country except China can trace 
back its language and literature, its religious be* 
liefs and rites, its dramatic and social cnstoms 
through an uninterrupted development of more 
than three thousand years'. 

Still India was not isolated and tfaronghout 
this long period of history she had continuons and 
living contacts with Iranians and Greeks and 
Chinese and Central Asians and others. If her 
basic culture survived these contacts, there must 
have been something in that culture itself which 
gave it the dynamic strength to do so, some inner 
vitality and understanding of life. For this three 
or four thousand years of cultural growth and 
continuity is remarkable. Max Muller, the famans 
scholar and Orientalist, emphasises this: 'There 
is, in fact, an unbroken continuity between the 
mrd modern and the most ancient phases of 
Hindu thought, extending over more -than three 
thousand years’. Carried away by his enthusiasm, 
he said (in his lectures delivered before the Uni* 
versity of Cambridge, England, in 1882): 'If we 
were to look over the whole world to find nut 
the country most richly endowed with all the 
wealth, power and beauty that nature can bestow* 
in some parts a very paradise on earth~T should 
point to India. II I were asked under what sky 
the human mind has most fully developed some 
of its choicest gifts, has most deeply pondered 
over the greatest problems of life, and has found 
solution of some of them which well deserves 
the attention even of those who have studied 
Plato and Kant-^I should point to India. And 

if I were to ask myself from what literature, we 

» 

here in Europe, we who have been nurtured almost 
exclusively on the thoughts of Greeks and Romans, 
tnd of one Semitic race, the Jewish, may draw 
the corrective which is most wanted in order to 
mske onr inner life more perfect, more cohiprc- 
hensive, more universal, in fact more tmly human 
a life, not for this life only, but a trAnsfigurcd 
and eternal lUa^again I should point to India.' 

Nearly half a centnty later Romain Rolland 
urwie In the tnme strain {•*-‘lf there la one placn 


in the face of the earth whsre ail the dreams of 
living men have found a home from the very 
earliest days when man began the dream of exis* 
tence, it is India.’ 


There are repeatedly periods of decay and 
disruption in the life of every civilisation and there 
had been such periods in Indian history previously. 
But India had survix^ed them and rejuvenated 
herself afresh sometime retiring into her shell for a 
while and emerging again with fresh vigour. 
There always remained a dynamic core which 
Could renexv itself with fresh contact and develop 
again, somethiug different from the past and yet 
intimately connected with it. Had that capacity 
for adaptation, that flexibility of mind which had 
saved India so often in the past left her now ? 
Had her fixed bliefs and the growing rigidity of 
her social structure made her minu also rigid? 
For if life ceases to grow and evolve, the evolu* 
tion of thought also ceases. India had all along 
been a Qurious combination of conservatism in 
practice though it did so in its own way without 
irreverence for the past. 

Kiiimient /<■« mtM leur hittrlyetirf y munit 

den idffii tHMireUeit, Vlmdf n'ent trviM/ormet> « non 
iuMu.' But when thought lost its explosiveness 
and creative power and became the tame attendant 
on an outgrown and meaningless practice, mumbl* 
ing old phrases and fearful of everything new, then 
life became stagnant and tied and constrained in 
a prison of its own making. 


We have been an exclusive people, proud of 
our past, of our heritage and trying to build woHs 
and barriers to preserve this, Vet in spite of our 
race*oottsciousne8s and the growing rigidity of 
caste, we have like others who take such pride in 
the purity of their racial stock, developed into a 
strange mixture of rBce8-~*Aryatt, Dravidian, 
Turanian. Semitic and Mongolian, The Aryans 
came here in repeated waves and mixed with the 
Drhvidlans ( they were followed in the course of 
thousand of years by successive waves of other 
migratory peoples and tribes; the Medians, 
Iranians, Greeks, Boctrimis, Pnrthisfbs, Shokas or 
Scythians, Eushana or the Yneh Ohih, Turkis, 
Tnreo*M<iaihl8i and otiters whp enme in large or 
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small groups and found a home in India. 'Pierce 
and warlike tribes,' says Dodwell in his ‘India’: 
‘again and again, invaded its (India’s) northern 
plains, overthrew its princes, captured and laid 
waste its cities, set up new States and built new 
capitals of their own and then vanished into the 
great tide of huintuity, leaving to their descendants 
nothing hut a ^wiftly diluted strain of alien blood 
and a few shreds of alien custom that were soon 
transformed into something cognate with their 
ovcr>m isteiing surroundings.’ 

To whit were these overmastering surround¬ 
ings due ? Partly to the influence of geography 


and climate, to the very air of India. But much 
more so surely to some powerful impluse, some 
tremendous urge, or idea of the significance of life, 
that was impressed upon the subconscious mind of 
India when she was fresh and young at the very 
dawn of her history. That impress was .strong 
enough to persist and affect all those who came 
into contact with her, and thus to absorb 
them into her fold howsoever they differed. 
Was this impluse, this idea, the vital spark 
that lighted up the civilisation that grew 
up In this couutiy and, in varying degrees, 
continued to influence its people through historical 
ages? 


Yunan~o-misr-o~roma Sab mit gai jahan se 
A htak magar hai baqi Nam-o-nishan hamara 
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CHAPTER I\* 

THE MIND AND FACE OF INDIA 

1. InteiraUd Life : ihe Central idea 
fSri O. 0. Sondhi) 


I N giving n picture of aueient Indin we me 
not ntt«mi>tiug to deal with its Ipng his¬ 
tory, divided by writers into various 
periods. With new discoveries of histori¬ 
cal material, the antiquity of India goes further 
and further hack and confounds all previous 
notions of man's civilised existence. Mohen- 
je-daro has revenled a civilisation that is 7,<H>0 
yegraold! and it is beleived now that there are 
older cities and civilisations under Mohen-je-daro. 
Most people in Europe a century ago beleived 
that man orrived in this earth 6,01)0 years 

back. I • » 

*» 

r 

It is not possible tot us to go into the disputed 
^question vbep and wherefrom the Aryans came or 
if they camC, from outside at all. Nor cap we give 
any sequence and chronoli^ of thii greut eras, 
civilisations, Empires and dynasties. The great 
aofaievements of Ihdiaj,at vartoua times, ii^ phi^ 
lowflby and literature, deetha and poetry, peinting 
and eculpture, architecture and mUsic, mjediciue 
and rmuhentatics must be studied elsewhcrS. 
The hhfhly developed science end aSt of sociil 
ekiMcncc, the refuleted and sophisticated society 
Ih ffUnily, the vllleges, towns and courts the 
VtMdii 'i^ i^ll/orgahiS«d social admiuis^Hbii, 
bf tkaa ^ a cy , justice, medical aid, edueatibav llbudr 

d 


guilds regulated commerce and nrtcraft give the 
piciure of a world that is a life time's study* And 
this studf- takes you beyond the shores of India. 
For there was n flourishing ship-building industry 
and maritime activity. The missionary and 
colonial enterprise had established a cnltnral and 
coinmerciul Empire of India across the mountains 
to the North and beyond the seas in the East, 
Sonth and West. 

What we are attempting Is to try and go into ' 
the past of India that lives in the present, vital 
and peivasive and gives India its mind and face, 
through the ages, to our day. This study is even 
more impossible, and When carried briefly, has tp 
be scrappy and partial, especially aS it consists of 
extracts fifom larger text, taken mostly from a 
modern-minded Indian, who is essentially pre-oc- 
cupied with the problems and Struggle in our jtimee. 

If we were to*giv« way to the temptatfam to 
simplUy what is a deeply complex entity and 
define the most characteristic featewe of India's 
' mind and mnnlfestaiion, we might call it a ghnina 
% nbd echievemegt of a mbltM4ed|ieifiltl«kiie, the 
‘ inte#rB!t!on d life in Itg v«HCM'anpm% 

would pht it, 'WncM with Dbe whole’*, 
and (he httfmonlous eystem tluu> dmhei out of iii^ < 
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In its dynamic aspect this is the quality of 
a constant quest, the urge to search the Truth. 

» 

This, perhaps, is the secret of the vitality 
of India. This would also explain its 
unity in diversity. The outer world is the 
rainife^tation of an alUpervading inner spirit. 
The .sublimity and beauty of nature, and the 
m iterial Civilisation is thus linked with an inner 
life. High level building of a civilisation 
is Correlated with ascetic detachment. Freedom 
of the individual personality and its full develop* 
ment, is harmonised with the pursuit of the social 
objectives 1 an integrated balance between the in* 
dividual and the collective group, in an ever 
widening circle, till it merges into the world and 
the whole universe, is to be the aim. Existence 
and progress of the variously developed and 
situated persons and groups, have to go on, in an, 
order of law or Dhimifi. 

The goal of life is an everlasting quest for 
truth, a ‘scientific spirit’ or ‘permanent-fevolution’ 
urge which is only one aspect of and is a com¬ 
ponent part of another synthesis-that of Truth with 
Life and Joy. 

This urge for knowledge, life and ecstacy is 
the keynote of the primeval Indian mind as 
revealed in the Rigveda. One form that it takes 
is the intense love of Nature, the ‘worship’ of the 
splendours of stars and suns, dawn and night, rain 
and storm, and later-day deification of mighty 
mountains, rivers and forests. The love of the 
forest (Tagore has written on “The forest civili¬ 
sation”) and outdoor life and the wanderlust is an 
heritage from this dawn of Indian life. Also this 
life, close to nature, gives an ideal of simple living 
with thoughts engaged on the loftiest plane—the 
meaning and mystery of life, and gives the scale dt 
values which prevails in India. 

The social structure based on ancient ideas, 
no doubt often corrupted and decadent, is essen¬ 
tially logical; the family, and tribe, and groups on 
a co-operatiy|i basis, decentralised functions of 
Govern nent and industry, the exalted position of 
the idnliUectaals, the elders, the selfless social 


workers, teachers and philosophers, the hononred 
place of women, a numerous-faced correlation and 
integration in the “law,” that was set for the 
society from time to time. 

In its exalted periods, this perennial fountain¬ 
head gave birth to intellectual and artistic attain¬ 
ment unsurpassed in human history. Also this high 
level of culture at the top was translated into vari¬ 
ous popular forms and widely diffused. It resol- 
xed the discordant elements in new thought and 
new cultures and vitali.sed the obselete elements, 
to cops with life. For Dharma was the way of 
life. It formed the basis of a stable and progressive 
social and economic order. At this high level, 
the ancient Indian set of ideas has a bearing on 
modern situations and problems, facing not only 
the Indians but Mankind, problems that have come 
up and continue to arise, out of our own periods 
of decadence and the evolving world civilisation. 

2. RESERVOIR OF INDIAN THOUGHT 
AND CULTURE: 

Tbs Vbdas 


The RIG VEDA, the first of the VeJa$, is 
probably the earliest book the humanity pos¬ 
sesses. In it we can find the first outpourings 
of the human mind, the glow of poetry, the rap¬ 
ture at nature’s loveliness and mystery. And 
in these early hymns there are, ns Dr. Macnicol 
says, the beginnings of ‘the brave adventures, 
made long ago and recorded here, of those who 
seek to discover the ^nificanee of our world 
and man’s life with it...India here set out on 
a quest which she has never ceased to follow.’ 

Yet behind the Ri$ VtJa itself lay ages 
of civilised eacistence and thought, during which 
the ^Indus Valley an4 the •‘Mesopotamian and 
other civilisations had grown. It is apprbpriate 
thereforb, fchat than sbonld be this dedications 
in the /ifg I the iSkcra, our Aneestori, the 
first Fath-Pindeiu” I 

i 

i 

These Vedic hymu ’have been descrihsd hSf 
Rabittdra Nath Tt«ore aa *> poetic testaujiffUt 
of a people’s collective reacfion to the wogdeir 
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and awe of existence* A people of vigorous 
and unsophisticated imagination awakened at 
the very dawn of civilisation to a sense of 
the inexhaustible mystery that is implicit in 
life. It was a simple faith of theirs that attri> 
bnted divinity to every element of and force of 
Nature, but it was a brave and joyous one, in 
which the sense of mystery only gave enchantment 
to life, without weighing it down with bafflement 
—the faith of a race unburdened with intellectual 
brooding on the conflicting diversity of the 
objective universe, though now and again 
illuminated by intuitive experience as : 'Truth is 
one : (though) the wiM call it by various name's I” 
(Nehru) 

Upavtohads 


The re-discovery by Europe, during the past 
century and a half, of Indian philosophy created a 
powerful impression on European philosophers 
and thinkers. Schopenhauer, the pessimist, is 
often quoted in this connection, ‘From evety 
sentence (of the Upanishads) deep, original 
and sublime thoughts arise, and the whole is 

petvaded by a high and holy and earnest spirit. 

In the whole world there is no study. so 

beneficial and so elevating as that of the Upani¬ 
shads. (They) are products of the highest 

wisdom ••*•. It is destined sooner or later to 
become the faith of the people'. And again: 'The 
study of the Upanishads has been the solace of 
my life, it will be the solace of my death'. Writ¬ 
ing on this, Max Muller says: ‘Schopenhauer 
was the last man to write at random, or to allow 
himself to go into ecstasies over so-called mystic 
inarticulate thought. And I am neither afraid 
nor ashamed to say that I share his enthusiasm 
for the Vedanta, and Ael indebted to it for much 
that has been helpful to me in my paeaage throtHfh 
life.' In enother place Max Muller says i 'The 
Vlifniehada are.».tbfr aourcea of...the Keifdnfe phi- 
loacfdiy, a ayatem in which htuaan speculation 
aaaaaa tp me to hgve reached ha very acme.' '7 
aiMfhd my hours in reeding KedanfiC 

Tbff ere to me Uhe the tight of the 
meculldd* tiiba th^ puf« tie of the mduateius to 
aiiutiiiet onof uudetaeopdf' 


But perhaps the most eloquent tribute to the 
Upanishods and to the later bopfc, the Bhagavad 
Gita, was paid by AE(G.W. Russel) the Irish poet: 
'Goethe, Wordsworth, Emerson and Thoieau 
among modems have something of this vitality 
and wisdom, but we can find all they have said 
and mnch more in the grand sacred books of 
tbe East. The Bhagavadgita and the Upani¬ 
shads contain such godlike fullness of wisdom on 
all thing that I feel the authors must have looked 
with calm remembrance back through a thousand 
passionate lives, full of feverish strife for and 
with shadows, ere they could have written with 
such certainty of things which the soul feels to 
be sute.' (Nehru) 

Bhagavad Gita 

The Bhogavad Gt/a...'the most beautifnl, per¬ 
haps the only philo.sophical song existing in any 
known tongue'., is a poem of crisis, of political and 
social crisis and, even more so, of crisis in tbe 
spirit of dian. 


The Gita deals essentially with the spiritual 
back-ground of human existence and it is in this 
context that the practical problems of every day 
life appear. It is a call to action to meet the obli¬ 
gations and duties of life, but always keeping in 
view that spiritual backgiound and tbe larger 
purpose of the universe. Inaction is condemned 
and action and life have to be in accordance wHb 
the highest ideals of the age, for these ideals 
themselves may vary from age to age, the 
YUGADHARMA, the ideal of the particular age, 
has always to be kept in view. 


The message of Gita is not sectarian or add¬ 
ressed to any particular school of thought. It 
ia universal in its approach for every oue. Brah¬ 
min or put-caste. 'AH peths lead to Me*, it 
It ia because of this universality that it hua found 
favour with all classes snd schools. Theft Is 
sjornething in it which seem to be capable of being 
eonstaUtly fcucwed ilUd not to heeomh out of date 
with ih# RUssIlif timer^an lunar quality of earnest 
enquiry andeterdi, of contempiaffon aud action, 
of klaum and aquiiihriuiu hwRlteof conflict and 
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conlmdiLtion. Tlieie ib u p<>i.se in it nud unity in 
the midst of disparity, and its temper is one of 
bupreniacy over changing enviionmeiit, not by 
seeking escape from it but by fitting with it. 
Itidiau humanity went repeatedly thiougb the 
process of change and development and decay; 
experience succeeded expeiiencc, thought followed 
thought, but tl always found soinetbiug Ihing 
in the Gita, something that fitted into the 
developing thought and had a freshness and 
applicabilty to the spirrtpal problems that afflict 
the mind. 

(Nehru.) 


Thk lii'jc.s 

The two great epics of ancient India—The 
Ramayana and the Mafaahhatatn probably took 
shape in the course of seveial hundrend yeai.s 
and even snbseqnentiv additions were made to 
them. They deal with the early days of the Indo- 
Aryan, their conquests and civil wais when they 
weie expanding and consolidating themselves, 
but they weie composed and compiled later. I do 
not know of any book am where which, has exer¬ 
cised such a continoiis and pervasiw influence 
oil the mass mind as these two. Dating back to the 
temole antiquity, they are still a living force in 
the life of the Indian pco)>lf. Not in the original 
Sanskrit, except for a few intellecUials, buf 
in translations and adaplaiioiis and in those 
iuuumeTable wavs in which tiadition and legend 
spread and become a part of (extuie of a people’s 
life. 


They lepresent the typical Indian method of 
cateling all togelher for vailous degrees of cub 
litral development, fiom *tbc highest intellei'tual 
lo the simple nniead and untaught villagei. They 
make us uudei stand somewhat the secret of the 
old Indians, in holding tugeiber a variegated 
society, divided up in maiiy wa\s, and graded in 
castes, ill harmoni/.ing theii discoi’ds, aud giving 
them a common background of heioic tradition 
and ethical living. Delibeiately they tried to 
build up a ttiiijiy of outlook among the temple, 
which wa. t<|, survive aud overshadow all 


diver sitill. ^ 


Michelet, the French historian, writing ip 
1864, with special refereuce to the Ramayana, 
883 ^ : ‘Whoever has done or willed loo much let 
him drink from this deep cup a long draught of 

life and youth.Everything is narrow in the 

West—Greece is small and I stifle • Judaea is dry 
and I pant. Let me look towards lofty Asia, and 
the profound East for a little while. There lies 
my great poem, as vast as the Indian Ocean, 
bles.sed, filled with the sun, the book of divine 
harmony wherein is no dissonance. A serene 
peace reigns there, and in the midst of conflict 
ail infinite sweetues.s, a boundless fraternii3', 
which spreads over all living things, an ocean 
(without bottom or bound) of love, of pity, of 
clemencv.’ 


{sister Nivedila (Margaret Noble), writing 
ntioul the Mahabharata, has pointed nut: 'The 
foreign reader... is at once sUuck by two features; 
ill the first place its unity in complexity : and, in 
the second, it.s constant effoits to impress on its 
hearts the idea of a single centralised India, with 
heroic tradition of her own as formative and 
uniting impnise.' (Nehra) 


Indian Idka op Rkuoion 
OK Dhakma 

The central idea of old Indian civilisation, 
01 Indo-Aryan citlltire, was that of Dharma, 
which was something much more thaiv religion 
or creed. It was a conception of obligations, or 
the discharge of one's duties to oneself and to 
others. This dharma itself was part of Rita, 
tlie fundamental morn! law governing the function¬ 
ing of the universe and all it contained. If there 
was such an order then man was supposed to fit 
in it and he should fttUCilojlf*in snch a way as* to 
remain in harmony with it. If raik did bis duty 
and was ethicnlly right lit his action the r^ht 
consequences ifottid inevitably follow.' Rights as 
snch Were not emphasised. 1*hst, to some extent: 
was'dhe old otttlook everywhere. It stands out in 
marked contrast with the modetn assOrtioii 
of lights, rights of 'tudividulas, of groups, -of 
nations, • : . « t 

.*1 ai, .kk i rl. .»t ' i i 
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*In ItidU, Mys Havfell,'religion is hardly a 
dogtQa. but a working hypothesis of human conduct, 
adapted to different stages of spiritual development 
and different conditions of life.' A dogma might 
continue to fie believed in, isolated from life, but 
a working hypothesis of human conduct ninst 
work and conform to life or it obsttncts life. The 
verv niii/oH dtire of such hypothesis is its worka* 
bleness, its conformity to life and its capacity, to 
adapt itself to changing conditions. (Nehru) 

AsHoxA’a Empire of Dharma 

* 

What Ashoka felt and how he acted are 
known to us in his own words in the numerous 
edicts he issued, carved in rock and metal. Those 
edicts, spread out all over India, are still with us, 
and they convejvd his messages not only to his 
people but to posteritv. In one of the edicts it is 
•mid that: 

'Kalinga was con<[uered bv His ftacred and 
Otacious Majesty when he had been conseciated 
eight years. One hundred and fifty thousand 
persons were thence cariied away as captive, one 
bundled thousand were there slain, and many 
times that tmmber died. 

'Directly after the annexation of the Kalingaa 
began His Sacred Majesty’s zealous piotectiou of 
the lUiw of Piety, his love of that law, and his 
inculcation of that law i^hama). Thus atose 
Hia Sacied Majesty's remorse for having conquered 
the Kallttiaat because the conquest of a country 
previously unconqttered involves the slaughter, 
<^eath and cairyittg away captive of the people 
That is « matter of profound sorrow and regret to 
His Sacred Majesty/ 

f , • , 

No ionger* goes on the edict, Would Ashoka 
lotjente any (ttote killing of taking itito captivity, 
not even of a huddfedth otathdAtsandtli paritM 
tkt Raa^f kflled and nyade qajpKiive In Kanngji, 
'IVitti'aeaKiuaitoonaliti of the congtsest of men's 
•hngits of or Piety', and, adds 

beep won 

kf' klKh dMF klN bwn tomlnineiii, IsutAn 
ItiSWnt IdkilM’i Wktenwet dte edict furtkes agy#; 


'Moreover, should any one do him wrohg, 
that too must be borne with by hia Saeied Majesty, 
so far as it can possibly be borne with. Even upon 
the forest folk in his dominions His Sacred Mejesty 
looks kind!}' and he seeks to make them think 
aright, for, if he did not. repentance would come 
upon His Sacted Majesty. For Sacred Majesty 
desires that all animate beings should have 
security, self-control, peace of mind, and joyonsnesi'. 

This astonishing luler, beloved stilt in India 
and in manv other parts of Asia, devoted him- 
self to the spread of Buddha’s teaching, of righte¬ 
ousness and good will, and to public wm-ks for 
the good of the people. He was no passive 
spectatoi of events, lost in contemplation and 
self'improvement. He laboured hard at public 
business and declared that he was always ready 
foi it: 'At all times and at all places, whether 
I am dining oi in the ladies’ apartments in my 
bedroom or in my closet, in my catriage or in 
my palace gardens, the official reporters should 

keep me informed of the people’s business.At 

any hour and at anyplace, work I must for the 
commonweal.’ 

His messengers and amltassadors went to 
Sjvia, Kgjpt, Macedonia, Cyrene and Epirus, 
conveMJig his greeting and Buddha’s meaeage. 
They went to Cenfral Asia also and to. Burma, 
and Siam, and he sent his own sou and daughter, 
Mahendra and Saiighamitra to Ceylon in the 
sooth. Everywheie an appeal wta made to the 
mind and the heart 1 there was no fofce or Com¬ 
pulsion. Ardent Buddhist as he was, he showed 
respect and consideration for all other faiths. He 
proclaimed in an endict: 

'All sects desetve reverence lor one reason or 
another. By thus acting a man enaHa his own 
Stot ind at the same time does rervice to the sects 

Of htWr ffegopie.’ (Hehtu) 

\ 

tHK AOOEBTANOE AND NEGATIONS 
OF U»«i A SVNTHESIS 

j • . f ' • • • 
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of the mind, on ,lhe discipline of both body and 
mind, before effective progress can be made. The 
acquisition of knowledge, or any achievement, 
requires restraint, self-suffering, self-sacrifice. 
This idea of some kind of penance, tapasya, is in¬ 
herent in Indian thought, both among the thinkers 
at the top' apd the unread masses below. It 
is present to<^y as it was present some thousands 
of years ago, and .it is necessary to appreciate it 
in order to understand the psychology under¬ 
lying the mass movemnents which have contmlsed 

l^idia under Gandhiji’s leadeiship. 

» 


Some people have thought that Indian 
thought and culture represent essentially the 
principle of life negation and not of life affiima- 
tion. Both principles, are I suppose, present 
in various degrees fB^'all the old religions and 
cultures. But I should have thought that Indian 
cnltuie, taken as a whole, never emphasised 
the negation of life, though some of its philosophies 
did so 


Many western writers have encouraged the 
notion that Indians are other-worldly. I suppose 
that the poor and the unfottunate in every countty 
become to some extent otherworldly, unless they' 
become revolutionaries, for this world is evi¬ 
dently not meant for them. So also subject 
peoples. 


We find in India, as eleswhere, these two 
streams of thought and action*—The acceptance 
of life and the abstention from it, developing side 
by side with the emphasis on the one or other 
varying in different periods. Yet the basic back¬ 
ground of that culture was not of other-world- 
liness or of world worthlessness. 


In India we find during every period when 
her civilisation bloomed, as intense joy in life and 
nature, pleasure in the act of living, the develop¬ 
ment of art, music, culture and song, dancing, 
painting and the theatre and even a highly sophis¬ 
ticated enquiry iuto the sexual telatiou. It is 
iuoonccivah> |hat a culture or view of life based 
00 other wg Iditness or world worthlessnei^ could 
httvemt'dltuced all these manifestations of vigorous 


and varied life. Indeed it should be obvious that 
any culture that was basically other-worldly could 
not have carried on for thousands of years. 


The confusion seems to have arisen from 
the fact that Indian thought was always laying 
stress on the ultimate purpose of life. It could 
never forget the transcendent element in its make¬ 
up. And so, 'while affirming life to the full, it 
refused to became a \ictim and a slave of life. 
Indulge iu right action with all your strength 
and energy, it said, but keep above it, and do not 
worry ‘much about the results of such action. 
Thus it taught detachment in life and action, not 
abstention from them. This idea of detachment 
runs through Indian thought and philbsophy, as 
it does through roost other philosophies. It is 
another way of saying that a right balance and 
equilibrium should be kept between the visible 
and invisible words, for if there is too much 
attachment to action in the \isible world, the other 
world is forgotten and fades away, and that action 
itself becomes without ultimate purpose. 

(Nehru) 

Hsrmii'acbs : And Hermit Kings 

The institution of hermitages in India was 
something unique Unlike the later Buddhistic 
Viharas and the mediaeval Christian monastries, 
the inmates of the ashramas did not shut them off 
from the world, but lived in the seclusion of forests, 
often, with families, like other house-holders. 
These were sylvan retreats for study and medi¬ 
tation, receiving students as residential centres of 
education. The city dwellers, sometimes Kings and 
Queens, visited and lived in these heimitages, 
temporarily, in search of peace and wisdom. The 
hermits and their famitiers were often honouied 
guest in courts and palaces. 

The hermitaries impressed all life deeply. 
In Indian diistbty and tradition there is a 
glorious line of Kings who became bermita, ard 
the great Buddha was neither the first nor the last 
of this lina. There ara legenda of mighty Xiqgs 
who gave up their throne for the begging boffii 
or went to live in forests. Alao of Kings who 
lived an asetic life, amidst the spletidonr of 
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their courts pr gave away their thrones to a 
teacher or to the Brahmins. This tradition was 
eat tier than the 'Ramayana' and came down to 
the days of Chhatrapati Shivaji. (Sondhi) 

HAJtSBA-FBSVIVAr, 

A very striking illustration of this was the 
seventy*five days festival of Harsha, in A. D. 644, 
held at the confluence of the Gangs and Jumna 
at Frayag (Allahabad), at which Hinen Tsang 
was present. Harsha bad held such a festival 
every five years for thirty years, "in accordance 
with the custon of his anscestors,'* to distribute 
among the ascetics, religions orders and the poor, 
thf iierumulathii'i of tmdth of the preredituj floe ye»r«. 
About half a million of people assembled, 
gifts were distributed on the first three days in 
the name of Buddha, the Sun, and Shiva; on the 
fourth day, to 10,000 Buddhist monks, who each 
received 100 gold coins, a peail and a cotton 
garment; then for twenty days, gifts to Brahmanas, 
for ten days to ’heretics',; far a month to the 
poor, destitute and orphans, Harsha gave 
everything, except horses, elephants and army 
equipments, down to his personal jewels- And 
this was done every five years. The great fes¬ 
tival is still held every twelfth year, but there is 
no King Harsha, and no distribution of gifts. 
Nor, if there were such a monarchy could the 
country support such quennial accumulations. 

(A Male Benaut) 

4. CULTURE OF THE HASSES 

It must be remembered that for the purpose of 
philosophy, India was not confined to a few philo¬ 
sophers or highbrows. Philosophy was an essen< 
tial part of the religion of the masses; it percolated 
to them in some attenno^ < form and creatid 
that philosophic ontlookwhieh hccame nearly 
as common in Indlh as in Ohipa* tlmt phiiloaQ|iihy‘ 
wal, for some, a daep and intHcatp attempt IP 
know the eausea aii4 laws of all pbenometia, the 
search for (he ttUlmate purpose life, and the 
htthtttift to And kn organic tmBy id life’s mmiT’ 

contradktipns. 

» 
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Thus I saw the moving drama of the Indian 
people in the prewnt, and cpuld often trace 
the threads which bound their lives to the past, 
even while their eyes were turned towards the 
future. Everywhere 1 found a cultuial bacIqcrOttnd 
which had exerted a powerful influence on their 
lives. This background was a mixture of popular 
philosophy, tradition, history, myth and legend, 
and it was not possible to draw a line between 
any of these. Even the entirely uneducated and 
illiterate shared this background. The old epics 
of India, the Ramayana and the MahabbarSta and 
other books, in popular translations and para¬ 
phrases, were widely known among the masses, 
and every incident and story and moral in them 
was engraved on the popular mind and gave a 
richness and ‘content to it. Illiterate villagers 
would know hundreds of verses by heart and 
their conversation would be full of references to 
them or some story with a moral, enshrined in 
some old classic. Often I was surprised by gome 
such literary turn given by a group of villagers 
to a simple talk about present-day affairs. If 
my mind was full of pictures from recorded 
history and more-or-less ascertained fact. I realized 
that even the illiterate peasant had a picture 
gallery in his mind, though this was largely 
drawn from myth and tradition and epic heroes 
and heroines, and only very little from history. 
Nevertheless it was vivid enough. 

1 looked at their faces and their figures and 
watched their movements* There was many a 
sensitive face and many a sturdy body, straight and 
clean-limbed, and among the women there was 
grace and sdppkai^Ss and •dignity and poise and, 
very often, a look that ‘Was full of melancholy. 
UahalJy tb^i finer phystcal types were the upper 
castes, who were Jnst a little better off in the 
ecottomte sense. Semetimiea, as I was passing 
atpng a country rosd or tbroui^ a village, 
1 iconl4 atari ^ith aurprise on seeing a firm 
type of a miaP, or a tamntifnl woman who lemin- 
iMime of aomo fresco of andeni times. And 
imondcicd how the type enAumd and conti- 
nnoA Ibimagh ages. In gpiie alif ^all horror 
andtfiiiafry tbM India bid jiMm^brtmgh. What 
Cottid cm pot dd pdtli tlmW people nader hettm 
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coaditionn and with greater opportunities opening 
out to them ? 

There was poverty and the innumerable 
progency of poverty everywhere, and the mirk 
of this beast was on evory foreheid. r4fe had 
been crushed and distorted and made into a thing 
of evil,’ and nnny vices had flown from this 
distortion and'continuous lack and ever-present 
insecurity. All this w»s not pleasant to see • 
yet that was the hspic reality in India. There 
was far too much of the spirit of lesignntion and 
acceptance of things ns they were. But there 
was also n mellowness and a gentleness, the 
cultural heritage of thousands of years, which 
no amount of misfortune had been able to 
rub off. 

(Nehru) 

5. THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OE 
CASTE: THE JOINT FAMILY 

‘in India’ .says Has'ell, ‘religion i.s hardly 
a dogma, but a 'working hyrpothesis of human 
conduct, adapted to different stages of spiritual 
development and different conditions of life*. In 
the ancient days when Indo-Aryan cniturc first 
took shape, religion had to provide for the needs of 
men who were ns far removed from each other in 
civilisation and iotellectnal and spiritual develop¬ 
ment as it is possible to conceive. There were pri¬ 
mitive forest-dwellers, fetishists, totem-worshippers- 
and the believers in every kind oi superstition, 
and there were those who hod attained highest 
flights of spiritual thought. In between, there was 
every shade and gradations of belief and practice. 
While the highest froms of thought were pursued 
by some, these were wholly beyond the reach of 
many. As social life grew, certain uttiformities 
of belief spread, but, even so, many differ^liniiBes, 
cultural and temperamental, remained, llie 
Indo-Aryan approach was to avoid the forcible 
suppression of any belief or the destruction of 
any claim. • Each group was left free to work 
xfnt its ideal*, along the plan of its mental 
developitte>ir ii|nd understanding. Assimilation 
was. i^teapited but there was no .d^ial or 
udipileillMi. ‘ 


A similar and even more difficult problem had 
to be faced in .social organisation. How to combine 
these utterly different groups in one social system, 
each group co-operating with the whole and yet 
retaining its own freedom to live its own life and 
develop itself. In a sense-thongh the comparison 
i.s far fetched-this may be compared to the numer¬ 
ous minority problems of today which afflict so 
many countries and are still far from solution. The 
TTnited States of America sohe their minority 
problems, more or less, by trying to make every' 
citiren a 100% Amricnn. They make everyone con¬ 
form to a certain type. Other countries, with 
a longer and more complicated past, are not 
so favourably sititnted. E\'en Canada has its 
strung race, religion and latiguage-consicous French 
group. In Europe the barriers are higher and 
deeper. And vet nil this applies to Europeans, or 
those who have spread from Europe 5 people who 
have a certain common background and similarity 
of culture. Where non-Europeans come in, they do 
not fit this pattern. In the United States, Negroes, 
though they may be hundred per cent American, 
are a race apart, depriwd of many opportunities 
and priveleges, which others have ns a matter of 
course. There are innumerable worse examples 
elsewhere. Only Sot'iet Russia is siad to. have 
solved its problem of nationalities and minorities 
by creating what i.s called a multi-national State. 

If these difficulties and problems pursue 
us even io-day, with all our knowledge and 
progress, how much harder they must have been 
in the ancient days when the Xndo-Aryans weie 
evolovtiig their civilisation and social structure in 
a land full of variety and different types of human 
beings. The normal way to deal with these 
problems then and Igter #as to exterminate or 
enslave the couqueted popnlations. This way was 
not followed In India but it is clear that, every* 
precaution wa* taken fo perpetuate the siiperior 
position <xf the iiph*r. grOupa. Having ehsnred 
superiority, a kiiid of i]ji*ltitli<Nx>«imauity l^ate wa^ 
bttilt up in which, withfn certain litnits a^d aul^t 
to some'general rules, freed<nh was ilven tp .each 
group to follow its avocation and its owp iite 
in accordance withitS own customs or desires, llie 
only real restriotion was ^at it mdsf hot interlfere 
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of come into conflict with enothet group. ThlA 
wa 9 a Hexible and expanding astern for 
new groups could olways be formed either by 
new-comers or by dissident members of an old 
group, provided they were numerous enough to do 
so. Within each gioup there was equality and 
democracy and the elected leadeis guided it and 
frequently consulted the entire group whenever 
nny impoiiant questions arose. 

These groups were almost always functional, 
each specialising in a particulai trade or craft. 
They became thus some kind of trade unions or 
craft-guilds. There was a strong sense of solidarity 
within each, not only protected group but sheltered 
and helped an individual memlier who get into 
trouble or was in economic distress. The functions 
of each group ut caste were i elated to the functions 
of other castes, and the idea was that if each group 
functioned successfully within its own fiamework, 
then society as a whole woiked baimoniously. 
Over and above this, a strong and fairly successful 
attempt was made to create a common national 
bond which would hold all these groups together- 
the iietise of common cultnte, common tradition, 
common heroes and saints, and a common land 
to the four corners of which people went on 
pi grimage. This national bond was of course 
veiy different from present-day nationalism ; it 
was weak politically, but socially and culturally 
it was strong. Because of its political lock of 
cohesiveness, it facilitated foreign conquest; liecanse 
of its social strength it made recoveiy easy as 
well as assimilation of new elements. It bad so 
many heads that they could not be cut off and they 
survived conquest and disaster. 

Thus caale was a group system bosed on 
aeivices and functions. It was meant to be an all- 
incUisive order without any common dogma end 
allowing the fidlest latitude to each gronp. 
Within wide fold there was mondgamy, poiyw 
gamy nnd qelihocy; they were toleralfd« Life 
w«s to be maintttifte'l «t ndnorily 

sMmd suhtalt to n for it conw niwi^ 

form n sepemte antonomons group, the only tcft 
being I la a dietinetive group large enpdih to 
(gnetiQgi eg noeh f • Between two groups tiiere 


could be any amount of variation of race, religion, 
colour, culture and intellectual development. 

An individual was only considered as a 
member of a group ; he could do anything he liked 
so long as he did not interfeie with the funcUoiittig 
of the gionp. He had no right to upset that 
functioning, but if he was strong enough and could 
gather enough supporters, it was open to him to 
form another group. If he could not fit in with 
any group, that meant that he was out of joint so 
far as the social activities of the world were 
concerned. He could then become a sanyasi wbo 
had renounced caste, every gtoup and the world 
of activity, and could wander about and do what 
he liked. 

It must be remembered that white the Indian 
.social tendency was to subordinate the individual to 
the claims of the group and society, religious 
thought and spiritual seeking have always 
emphasised the individnal. Salvation and know¬ 
ledge of t^ie ultimate truth were open to all to the 
member of every caste, high or low. This salva¬ 
tion or enlightenment could not be a gronp affair ; 
it was highly individualistic. In the search for 
this salvation also there were no inflexible dogmas 
and all doors were supposed to lead to it. 

Though the gronp system was dominant in 
the organisation of societv leading to caste, there 
h,as always been an individngHstic tendency in 
India. A conflict between the two approaches is 
often in e\ddence. Partly that individualism was 
the resnlt of the religions doctrine which laid 
emjdiasis on the individual. Sociai reformers who 
criticised or condemned the caste system were 
usually religious reformers and their main argu¬ 
ment waa that the divisions of the caste system 
cams in the yfay of apitritnal develiqxinsnt and that 
in the individnaUem to which religion pointed. 
Buddhism mss a breaiOamay from the grbnpcaste 
ldSS9 tbwszdl eopie hind of individualism as well 
Ik nnjNtfa*1ism4 But thia individnaliam became 
SSfbciateid mith S withdrawal from normal social 
sblMltiiea. It offered no efitshfive sltematiye 
sMsl strn&tntu to caatOi ^nd so caste continned 
tUtehsndisieik 
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What were the main castes ? If we leave 
ont for a moment those who were considered 
outside the pale of caste, the untouchables, there 
were the W)n7iMii»w—the priests, teachers, intellec¬ 
tuals ; Knhalriiin^ the or the rulers and warriors 5 
the r<f(«r/i//a<r or merchants, traders, bankers, etc i 
and the t^htiilran, who were the a({ricaltural caste 
and other workers. Probably the only closely 
knit and exclusive caste was that of the Htithminit, 
The Knlmiriynt were freqvently adding to. their 
numbers both from foseign incoming elements and 
others in the country who rose to power and 
authority. Hie Viihkyuit were chiefly traders and 
bankers and also engage in a number of other 
professions. The main occupations of the Shmlnix. 
were cultivation and domestic seivice. There 
was always a continuous process of new castes 
being formed, as new occupations developed and 
four other reasons, and other castes were always, 
trying to go up in the social scale. These 
processes have continued to our day. Some of the 
lower castes suddenly take to wearing the sacred 
thread which is supposed to be reserved for the 
upper castes. All this really made little difference 
os each caste continued to function in its own 
ambit and pursued its own trade or occupation. 
It was merely a question of prestige. Occasionally 
men of the lower classes, by sheer ability, attained 
to positions of power and authority in the State, 
but this was very exceptional. 

The organization of .society being, generally 
speaking, non-competetive and non-acquisitive, 
these divisions into castes did not make as much 
difference as they might otherwise have done. 
The Unthmin at the top, proud of his intellect 
and learning and respected by others, seldom had 
much in the way of worldly possessions. The 
merchant, prosperous and rich, had no very high 
standing in society as a whole. 

The vast majority of the population consisted 
of the agriculturists. There was no landlord 
syatem, nor was there any peasant tu'oprietotship. 
It is difficult td lay who owned the land in law; 
there was nothing like the present doctrine of 
ownei{|h». The cultivator had the tight ^to till 
L’s lcmd\ttd only real question was as-tO the 


distribution of the produce of the land. The 
major share went to the cultivator, the King or the 
State took a share (usually one-sixth), and very 
functional group in the village, which served the 
people in any way, had its share the Brfihmiu 
priest and teacher, the merchant, the blacksmith, 
the carpenter, the cobbler, the potter, the builder, 
the barber, the scavenger, etc. Thus in a sense, 
every group from the State to the scavenger wa? a 
shareholder in the produce. 

Who were the depressed classes and the 
untouchables ? The 'depre.ssed classes’ is a new 
designation aiiplying rather vaguely to a number 
of castes near the bottom of the scale. There is 
no hard and fast line to separate them from others. 
The untouchables are more definite. In North 
India only a very small number, engaged in 
.scavenging or unclean work, are considered 
untouchable. Fahmen tells us thot when he came, 
the persons who removed human faeces were 
untouchable. In Southern India the numbers ore 
much larger, How they began and grew to such 
numbers, it is difficult to say. Probably those 
who were engaged in occupations cou.sidered un¬ 
clean were so treated : later landle.ss agricnltnral 
labour might haVe been added. 

The idea of ceremonial purity has been 
extraordinarily strong among the Hindus. This 
has led to one good consequence and many bad 
ones. The good one is bodily cleanliness. A daily 
bath has always been an essential feature of a 
Hindu’s life, including most of the depressed 
classes. It was from India that this habit spread 
to England and elsewhere. The average Hindu, 
and even the poorest peasant, takes some pride in 
his shining pots and pans. This sense of 
cleanliness is not scientific and the man who bathe 
twice a day wiW uuheaitatingly drink water that 
is unclean and full of g«nina. Nor is it corporate, at 
any rate now.' The iitdividnal will keep his own 
hut fairly clean but throw all the rubbish in the 
village street in front of hie neighbour's bouie. 
The vllhute is usnally very dirty and full of gar¬ 
bage heaps. It is also ncrticeable that cleanliness 
is not thought of as such but as a cottsequetuoe of 
some religious sattetlon» When that religlem 
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aanction goei* there is mailced deteripration in the 
standards of cleanliness. 

The evil consequence of cerentonial purity 
>vas a growth of exclusiveness, touch*me- 
notism, and of not eating and drinking 
with people of other castes. This grew to 
fantastic lengths unknown in any other pait 
of the world. It led also to certain classes 
being considered untouchable because they bad the 
misfortune to do some kinds of essential work 
which were considered unclean. The practice of 
noimally feeding with one’s own caste people 
spread to all castes. It become a sign of social 
status and the lower castes stuck to it even more 
rigidly then some of the higher ones This prac> 
tice is breaking up now among tbe higher castes 
but it still continues among these lower castes, 
including the depressed classes. 

If inter-dining was taboo, much more so 
was intermarriage between castes. Soqie mixed 
marriages inevitably took place but on the whole 
it is extraordinary bow each caste kept to itself 
and propagated its own kind. The continuation 
of racial identity through long ages is an illusion 
and yet the caste system in India has to some 
extent managed to preserve distinctive types, 
especially among the higher castes. 

Some groupes at the bottom of the scale are 
sometimes referred to as outside groups. As a 
matter of fact no group, not e^n the nntonchablea, 
are outside the frsmework of the caste system. 
The depressed classes and tbe untouchables from 
their own castes and have their yanrhayatu or caste 
councils for settling their own affairs. But many 
of these have been made to suffer cruelly by 
excluding them from tbe common life of the village. 

The autonomous village community and the 
caste system were thus two of the special liatutes 
of the old Indian sodel structure. The third wus 
the joint fOuilly wheiv all the members were joint 
shOters in tite teomnion property and inhetritsnoe 
went hf siniyivorship* the fhther or some other 
elder teas the hepd hnt he functioned as a manoi^ 
ned ns^ tuk tthe oM lUWum pnfer-/'«mi/ieik A 


division of property was permitted under certain 
circumstances and if the parties concerned so 
desired. The joint property was supposed to 
provide for the needs of all the members of the 
family, wotkers or uonworkers. Inevitably this 
meant a guaranteed minimum for all of them, 
rather than high rewards for some. It was a kind 
of insurance for all including even the subnormal 
and the physically or mentally deficient. Thus 
while there was security for all, there was a certain 
levelling down of the standard of service demanded 
as well as of the recompense given. Emphasis 
was not laid on personal advantage or ambition 
but on the group, that is the family’s advantage. 
The fact of growing up and living in a large family 
minimised tbe egocentric attitude of the child and 
tended to develbp an aptitude for socialisation. 

a 

All this is the very opposite of what happens 
in the highly individualistic civilization of tbe 
West and more especially of America, where 
personal ^ambition is encouraged and personal 
advantage is almost tbe universal aim, and all the 
plums go to the bright and pushing, and the weak 
timid or second-rate go to the wall. The joint 
family system is rapidly breaking up in India and 
individualistic attitudes are developing, leading not 
only to far-reaching changes in the economic back¬ 
ground of life but also to new problems of 
behaviour. 

All the three pillars of the Indian social 
structure were thus based on the group and not on 
the individual. Tbe aim was social security, 
stability and contiuuance of tbe group, that is of ' 
society, i^rogress was not the aim and progress 
therefore had to suffer. Within each group, 
whether this was the village community, tbe 
particular caste, or the large joint family, there 
was a communal life shared together, a sense of 
equality and democratic methods. Even now caste 
fwMticdn liemoeraticalljr^ It surprised 
ihhhtpne titee to i<ie fhe eagemaM trf a villager, 
scte*ttme* iUihnrate^ to acm on etected committees, 
far polititelj or other pterposen, He soon got 
itete the esgy of ft and ynie # heJiifttl member 
tehthevgr nnr tr^htjoih titstfng to h& life epme op, 
«ted hfeo teit itthdaid. B«t there was ta 
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unfortunate tendency for small ftroups to split up 
and quarrel among themselves. 

The democratic way was not only wellknown 
but was a common method of functioning in social 
life in local government, trade guilds, religious 
assemblicTs, etc Oqste, with all its evils, kept up 
the democratic habit in each group. There used 
to be elaborate rules of procedure, election and 
debate. The Marquis of Zetland has referred to 
some of these in wriKng aliout the early Buddhist 
assemblies : “And it may come as a surprise to 
many to learn that in the Assemblies of the 
Buddhists in India two thousand or more years ago 
aie to be found the rudiments of our own parlia« 
mentaiy practice of the present day. The dignity 
of the Assembly was piesetved by the appointment 
of a special oiijcer~the embryo of ‘Mr, Speaker’ in 
the House of Commons. A second officer was 
appointed whose duty it was to see that when 
necessary a quorum was secured—the prototype of 
the Parliamentary Chief Whip in our own system. 
A member initiating business did so in the form 
of a motion which was then open to discussion. 
In some cases this was done once only, in others 
three times, thus anticipating the practice of 
Parliament in requiring that a Bill be read a third 
time before it becomes law. If discussion disclosed 
a diffierence of opinion the matter was decided by 
the vote of the majority, the voting being by 
ballot." 

The old Indian social structure had thus 
some ^rtues and indeed it could not have lasted 
so long without them. Behind it lay the philoso¬ 
phic ideal of Indian culture—the integration of man 
and the stress on goodness, beauty and truth rather 
than acqirisitiveness. An attempt was made to 
pre\’ent the joining together and concentration of 
honour, power and wealth. The duties of the 
individual and the group was emphasized, not 
their rights. The Smritis (Hindu religious books) 
give lists of dharmoM, functions and duties of 
various castes but none of them contains an 
inventory of* i||ights, Self-sufficient^ waS aimed at 
in the g'‘.mp, iapecially in the village and in a 
dtifei|ht .ense, in the caste. It was if closed 
. y'^^em. ellowing a certain adaptabilityii 'ftfaange, 


and freedom within its outer framework, but 
inevitably growing more and more exclusive and 
rigid. Progressively, it lost its power to expand 
and tap new sources of talent. Powerful vested 
interests prevented any radical change and kept 
education from spreading to other classes. The 
old superstitions, known to be such by many 
among the upper classes, were preserved and 
new ones were added to them. Not only the 
national economy but tbonght itself became 
stationary^, traditional, rigid, nnexpausive and 
tiuprogressive. 

The conception and pi act ice of caste em¬ 
bodied the -aristocratic ideal and was obviously 
opposed to democratic conceptions. It had its 
strong sense of noblesse oblige, provided people 
kept to their hereditao' stations and did not 
challenge the established order. India's sncccss 
and achievements were on the whole confined 
to the upper classes! those lower down in the 
scale had very few chances and their upi'-oi- 
tunities were strictly limited. These upper 
classes were not ‘mall limited greups lut 
large in numbers and there was a diffusion of 
power, authority and influence. Hence they 
carried on successfully for a very long period. But 
the ultimate weakness and failing of the caste 
system and the Indian social structure were 
that they degraded a mass of human beings 
and gave them no opportunities to get out 
of that—conditon educationally, culturally or 
economically. That degradation brought deterio¬ 
ration all along the line including in its 
scope even the upper classes. It led to 
that petrifaction which became a dominant 
feature of India’s economy and life. The con¬ 
trasts between this social structure and those 
existing elsewhere in the past were not great, 
but with the chhuges that have taken place 
all over the W0rl4 dttring the past few generations 
theyh^ve tlecome far mope pronounced. In the 
context of society today, the caste system and 
much that goes with it ere wholly incompatible, 
reaictiotiafy, restrictive, and barrleie to ptoftiss. 
There can be no equality in stains and opportunity 
within its framework not can there be polUioal 
democracy and much less coonomic democracy. 
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Between the^e two concejitionh conflict inherent 
and only one of them can survive. 


6 . BALANCE OF INDIVIDUAL AND OOLLEC- 
TIVE TRENDS IN ANCIENT INDIA 

The old Indian social htucture, which has so 

powerfully influenced our people.Was based on 

three concepts : the autonomous village commu¬ 
nity. caste and the joint family. In all these three 
It is the group that counts > the individual has a 
secondary place. 

(Nehru) 


The intenae individualism of the Indn- 

Aryana.lead to the production of very supeiior 

tipes, not in one paiticulai limited period of 
historr, but again and again, age after age. It gave 
a certain idealistic and ethical badegronnd to the 
whole culture, which persisted and still persists, 
though it may not influence practice much. With 
the help of this background and by sheer foice of 
example at the top, they held together the social 
•fabric and repeatedly rehabilitated it when it 
threatened to go to pieces. They produced an 
astonishing flowering of civilisation and culture 
which though largely confined to the upper circles, 
inevitably spread to some extent to the masses. 

(Nehra) 

The Nsno on a Lina Iire'rn.T.an 

■WITH IIHITV 

* 

Mankind may some day look at our age as 
that in which the most difficult of human arts 
and the last to be adumbrated by man—emerged 
from the cavern age< All that lies behind ns, as 
well as all that lies tinder tmr eyes, in the art of 
gevernment la barbarous J even, if I may ventttre 
thla paradoxical atatement^ the idea itself of the 
art df gdvernmeitit which thay after all be hut h 
cave-ftwellliHlt anticipation of Something aSyet'httt 
half gxiSiidi smengSt men t the balance of oolltc- 
tfve 11x4 fxdfVt4ttaii trends in hpman life.^ 


The taboos of primitive races and the tyran¬ 
nous piactices Of their chiefs! the glory of the 
old Asiatic potentates! the puiple splendour and 
bloody honor of the Roman emperots! the blessing 
hand and the grabbing hand of the Popes of Rome ! 
the knightly and the infamous wars of the Middle 
Ages! the daring and the sordid adventures of the 
Contjuisiadou-H and of empire builders! the gradual 
evolution of law from command to consent and 
from consent to common sense! the civil ■wars of 
industry with their rough and ready methods of 
strike and locknut by which the whole community 
is paralysed to solve a small conflict in a comer 
of It! the rise and the first—though not the last- 
fail of League of Nations! the rise and the first— 
though not the last—fall of Marxism! the appear¬ 
ance of Pascism-Nazism as the mechanization 
of tyranny—all this setn from the future, all 
these struggles and many more which the nets of 
menial attention have left nneaught, are but 
passing forms, imposed by the circumstances of 
time and, place, of the one and permanent problem 
of human communities—the adjustment of collec¬ 
tive and individual trends. 


All history may be read as the struggle foi 
such balance. Gml wars and revolntions 'under 
the banner of liberty asseU the rhythm and the 
finality of man! reactions and oppressions under 
the banner of dictatorship assert here and there 
the finality and the rhythm of the nation. Inter¬ 
national wars assert the ihythm and the finality 
of nations over other nations. The never interr¬ 
upted struggle towards the higher forms of peace 
and towards either spiritual or material unity, oi 
both, assert the rhythm and the finality of man¬ 
kind. 


The balance between the three forms of 
hUMnati lile^'ih^ividtial, national and universal—so 
dimflcuH of «d juaitpeut lx our day; but the problem 
Ih ip IthXlf patipXnent tu th# histoty of human 
aooleti«a< At» • mafcealillt, wheu'threatened by 
a taek ht hdlKXec mm endanger one oe-other 
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of the finalities which constitute them, societies 
evolve system of force, Thus, by a curious 
aberration men are led to mistake strong for 
healthy societies, or perhaps better, coercive and 
authoritative for strong societies. Yet it is obvious 
that in a society progress is always accompanied 
by a gradual reduction of force or, in other words, 
that a .society evolves towards perfection ns the 
role ot coefcton in its midst becomes less and less 
important for its healthy vforking. 

Force in a society is therefore like a surgical 
contrivance in a human body,' an artificial prop 
to do for a time what life is, for that time, unable 
to do. 

It is obvious that the problem can only be 
solved on the basis of balance. Pefined as is the 
adjustment of the three finalities—individual, 
national and universal, neither Liberalism nor 
Statism (whether Oommunist, or Fascist, it is all 
one) nor universalism can in themselves meet the 
needs of the case. Mankind will not emerge from 
the present barbarous stage in our history until 
enough men in enough countries have realized 
that Liberalivsm, Communism-Fascism and univei- 
.salism must all emerge into a higher conception 
rooted on the sense of the organic unity of the 
whole. 

In its essence, therefore, the problem of our 
day is less in the doing than in the being. We 
need not act differently 1 we must become different. 
Such is the evolution we must .set going if we are 
to change the world as change it we must, or 
else it die, and we with it. 

Two conditions must be fulfilled towards 
this aim - that the ti end of the evolution become 
clear and conscious in the leading men of the 
universal society 1 and that the sense of it be 
conveyed to vast fields of human life. The first 
is a slow process, predominantly, but by no means 
solely, intellectual. We are witnessing it under 
our pwn eyes a)f over the civilized world, including, 
despite .f 74 >eaii|ii|pces the totalitarian countries. 
The c^onit is more difficult, because the^, living 
ao^nsc if icings can only be conveyed by life> a life 


instilled with unity is needed to convey the living 
sense of unity to others. Such a Hfe is Gandhi's, 
And that is why the Mahatma is perhaps the 
most symbolic man of our day, for he is not so 
much a man of action or a man of thought as a 
man of Hfe. 

(Lknt Halmdor Ik' Matltiritit/n in Muhiitma (imitihi: 
•S'. lituUiu Ki'inlnuui P<j 177,) 

lNDiviimo.SociAi.isM IN Ancient India 

Mere reversion to agricultural life will not 
suffice. You have to revert much further back. 
And nations, as well as individuals, have to revert 
much further back. And nations, as well a.s 
individuals have to revert thus • but in the proper 
time *. after having ‘‘lasted and tested all things, 
and held fast by the (relatively) good"»after 
having equitably di.scharged their duties to the 
egoi.stic as well as altruistic instincts. Mahatma 
Gandhi has often equa’ed Swa-raj, with Ram-raj, 
again without precise definition. But Ram-raj, 
if Valmiki is to be believed, was very far from 
being wholly ngricultural. It was largely agricul¬ 
tural ; but it was not all villages only 5 it was 
highly urban also. Valmiki's description of Rama’s 
Ayodhya is almost as gorgeous, though quieter, at; 
that of Ravana's Golden Lanka, which was predo¬ 
minantly ‘ Mechanical". 

In the present condition of India, with her 
internal dissensions, the eyes of many of the 
educated younger generation are fixed on Russia 
and her Bolshevism or Socialism or Communism, 
“though they are frightened also by its periodical 
bloody purges." On the other hand, the eyes of 
older generation iu (as well as out of) the Congresst 
despite deprccatiotts ot slave-mentality, arc fixed 
on the pemocratism, or whatevef it be , pf Britain 
or its Oolainka, and ol thd U.S.A.! perhaps of the 
France also. Ho one in IikUa seems overtly to 
be in favour of the 'ideology' of kaatsm^Paaciam. 
Vet, it aecme, to some of tta atleast, that if only 
all these Mims' would shed their ‘extfemisms’, 
and tahe in, inatead, a little genuiue Spiritua) 
Religion and a few psychological pripeiplai, they 
would be at once ihaldug hand with each other* 
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at even running into eech other's arms. All t ese 
“ideologies" and “isms” have great things to 
their credit i all have great crimes to their debit, 
too. It is only Ioi>-sided extremisms that are 
making them glare at each other, spend all their 
respective peoples’ vitality on “organizing" for 
war" instead of “organizing for peace." 

This dire ieopardy of Western Civilization, 
when its great sins against the weaker peoples are 
“coming home to roost" and its fate is hanging 
hy a thread, this sbou'd abate, if not dispel, our 
“Democratist" as well as “Socialist” leaders’ fond 
faiths in the various “ideologies" of the West, 
which many of the most eminent scientists 
and thinkers of that West itself are condemning 
strongly! and should induce them to give serious 
attention and consideration to the principles of 
the ancient time-tested Social Structure. Some 
ask: If those principles were so good, why has 
India fallen ? The answer is: Because the chara¬ 
cter of the custodians degenerated, the"sprlt’' 
changed, the “head" went wrong, the good princi¬ 
ples were fuAhmti any longer, were 
niv, were fcg m/The custodians of 


i\ 

the “Law’’ in India lost, indeed, both self-denial 
and wisdom. Without a strong central core, a 
dauntless heart-and-brain, consisting of a band 
of j^nlanthf'oinr, nel/-denjfht{f ntuT ut'm persons, no 
nation, no people, no civilization, can flourish. A 
nation, a people, which cannot evolve and main¬ 
tain such a “heart-and-brain" must die prema¬ 
turely of degeneration, or by violent “accident," 
destruction by war, or become enslaved and live 
by sufferance. This last fate has befallen India. 
But it has much vitality yet left, and the strong 
possibility of a new lease of life, provided the need¬ 
ed can be added to Mahatma Oandhi’s laftnu. 

Mahatma Gandhi, our greatest moral f<Mrce, 
onr greatest taimti.{otce to day, has only to add to 
that the inteUr^ual force of what the ancient ridija 
teaches on the subject of fh’ganistaiioa. He 
will then succeed in saving India, and will 
make her a shining example for the West to 
copy, instead of a reflection, and a pale distorted 
reflectiouatoo, of that West's own features. 

(lihtujaraH I ha hi ifahalmn (hnulhi ' ’ H. Hadhn 
Krhthiiini, Vage 




CHAPTER V 

LIFE AND WORK IN ANCIENT INDIA 

iNehrn) 


A grent deni has l>eeu done hy scholars 
and philosophers to trace the develop¬ 
ment of philosophic and metaphysical 
thought in the India of the past i much 
has also been done to fix the chronology of historic 
events and draw in broad outline political maps of 
those periods. But not much has so far been done 
to investigate the social and economic conditions 
of those days, how people lived, curried on their 
work, what they produced and how, and the way 
trade functioned. Greater attention is Wing paid 
to these vital questions now and some works hy 
Indian scholars, and one by an American, have 
appeared. But a great deal remains to be done. 
The MaliMamhi itself is a storehouse of sociologi¬ 
cal and other data and many other books will 
no doubt yield useful information. But they have 
to be critically examined from this particular point 
of view. One book of inestimable value is KatttU- 
ya’s Aiihashanim of the fwth century B. 0., 
which gives details of the political, social, ecooo- 
mic and military organization of the Maurya 
Empire. 

As earlier jaccount, which definitely takes ns 
hack to tkte pre-ljuddhist period in India, is con- 
taine^in .be collection of the 'fntnha tales. These 
fhitnhn ^re given their present shape sometime 
I* Discovery of indie. 


after the Buddha. They are supposed to deni 
with the previous incarnations of the Buddha and 
have become an important pj^t of ^ddhist 
literature. But the stories are ev|^ntly much older 
and they deal with the pre-Buddhistic period and 
give us much valuable in/ormation about life In 
India in those days. Prof. Rhys Davids has 
described them as the oldest, most complete and 
most important collection of folklore extant. 
Many of the subsequent collections of animal and 
other stories which were written in India and 
found their way to western Asia and Europe can be 
traced to (he Jatnkaa. 

The Jatnhia deal with the period when the 
final amalgamation of the two principal races of 
Xndia^ the Dravidians and the Aryans, was taking 
place. They reveal 'a multiform and chaotic 
society which resists more or less every attempt 
at classification and about whitjh there can be no 
talk of an orgoaizatioh oPeording to caste in that 
age.' The/ofaW may be i^id to represent the 
popular tradition as contrasted with the priestly 
or Brahminie tradition and the Kt^i^iriya or 
ruling class tradition. 

There are chronologies and genealogies b( 
various kingdoms and their rulers. Kingships 
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originally elective, becomes faereditary, according 
to the rule of primogeniture. Women are 
excluded from this succession, but there are 
exceptions. As in China, the ruler Is held 
responsible for all misfortunes i if anything goes 
wrong the fault must lie with the king. There 
was a council of ministers and there are also 
references fo some kind of State assembly. 
Nevertheless the king was an autocratic monarch 
though he had to function within established 
conventions. The high priest had an important 
position in court as an adviser and person in 
charge of religious ceremonies. There are 
references to popular revolts against unjust and 
tyrannical kings, who are sometimes put to death 
for their crimes. 

Village assemblies enjoyed a measure of 
autonomy. The chief source of revenue was from 
th^ land. The land*tax was supposed to represent 
the king's share of the produce, and it was 
usually, but not always, paid in kind< Probably 
this tax was about one<sixth of the produce. It 
was predominantly an agricultural civilization and 
the basic unit was the self-governing village. The 
political and economic structure was built up 
from these village communities which were 
grouped in tens and hundreds. Horticulture, 
rearing of live stock, and dairy farming were 
practised on an extensive scale. Gardens and 
parks were common and fruit and flowers 
were valued. The list of flowers mentioned 
ia a long one. among the favourite fruit were 
the mango, fig, grape, plantain and the date. 
There were evidently many shops of vegetable and 
frnit’seliers in the cities, as well as of florists. 
The flower-garland was then, as now, a favourite 
of the Indian people. 

Hunting was a regadar occupation chiefly for 
.the food it provided. Fleah-eeting w»a eommpn 
and innluded poultry and flih I veniaon was highly 
eateamed. There were fiaheries and alaniditar-' 
•hoMat. The principal anictea of diet were, 
lurtvavafi^ ciea» Whaat, inUiet and corn- ^ngat was 
(btiaaetad fipui angatcana. Milk and ita varlons 
opMdttctM dntra than, aa thay ara now, Ugltiy 
pdaad« Thgat mnm liQwar ahopa and Hgtior 
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ras apparently made from rice, fruit and 
sugarcane. 

There was mining foi metals and precious 
stones. Among the metals mentioned are: gold, 
silver, copper, iron, lead, tin and lirass. Among 
the precious stones were diamonds, rubies, corals' 
also pearls. Gold, silver and coppei coins are 
referred to. There were partnerships for trade 
and loans were advanced on interest. 

Among the manufactured goods aie silks, 
woollens and cotton textiles ; lugs, blankets and 
carpets. Spinning, weaving and dyeing are flourish- 
ing and widespread industries. The metallurgical 
industry produces weapons of war. The building 
industry uses stone, wood and bricks. Carpenters 
make a variety of furniture, etc., including carts, 
chariots, ships, bedsteads, chairs, benches, chests, 
toys, etc. Cane-workers make mattresses, baskets, 
fans and sunshades. Potters function in every 
village. ^From flowers and sandalwood a number 
of perfumes, oils and 'beauty' products ate made, 
including sandalwood powder. Various medicines 
and drugs are manufactured and dead bodies are 
sometimes embalmed. 

Apart from the many kinds of artisans and 
craftsmen who are mentioned, various other pro¬ 
fessions are referred to: teachers, ph 3 <’ 8 iciBns and 
surgeons, merchants and traders, mnsiciahs, 
astrologers, greengrocers, actors, dancers, itinerant 
jttggleis, acrobats, puppet-plaj'ers, pedlars. 

Domestic slavery appears to have been fairly 
Common, but agricultural and other work was done 
with the help of hired labtmr. There were even 
then some nntottchables**~tbe ehanJalas as they 
were called, whose chief business was the disposal 
dead bodies 

Trade asoodations and craft-gnilds had 
.olioady assumed importance. 'The existence of 
tixdc associations,'hays Pick,'which grew partly 
lor ceonomicel neasons, better employment of 
rnqpltal, fAdlhiiei of intfrepursei pytly forprotect- 
H^thelegei interest of their doss, is sorely to 
be trao|td tc on early peried of Indian ealtate.’ 
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The say that there were 18 craft-unions 

but they actually mention only four: the wood¬ 
workers and the masons, the smiths, the leatbei' 
workers, and the painters. 

Even in the epics there are references to 
trade at^d craft organizations. The UtthnbhnmUi 
says: "the aaf^uard of corporations (guilds) is 
union." It is said that 'the merchant-guilds were 
of such authority that the king was not allowed to 
establish any laws repagnant to these trade unions. 
The heads of guilds are mentioned next after 
priests as objects of a king’s anxious concern.’ 
The chief of the merchants, the ulnv/tliihi (modern 
xrth), was a man of very considerable importance. 

One rather extraordinary development emer¬ 
ges from the ‘hiiuht accounts. This is the 
establishment of special settlements or villages of 
people belonging to particular crafts. Thus there 
was a carpenters' village, consisting, it is said, of 
a thousand families, a smiths’ village and so on. 
These specialized villages were usually situated 
near a city, which absoibed their special products 
and which provided them with the othei necessaries 
of life. The whole village apparently worked on 
co-operative lines and undertook large orders. 
Probably out of this separate living and oiiganiza- 
tion the caste system developed and spread out. 
The example set by the Brahmins and the nobility 
was gradually followed by the manufacturers', 
corporations and trade-guilds. 

Great roads, with travellers’ rest-houses and 
occasional hospitals, covered North India and 
connected distant parts of the country. Trade 
flourished not only in the country itself but 
between India and foreign countries. There was 
a colony of Indian merchants living at Memphis 
in Egypt about the fifth century B. C. as the 
discovery of modelled heads of Indians there has 
shown. Probably there was trade also between 
India and 'the islands of South-East Asia. 
Overseas trade involved shiilping and it is clear 
that ships were ‘built in India both for the inland 
waterways t.nd ocean traffic. There are references 
in the to shipping duties being .paid by 
i> er 'bants coming from afar’. 


The •Ininlutx are full of references to mer¬ 
chants’ voyages. There were overland caravans 
across deserts going westward to the sea-port of 
Broach and north towards OtnitiJtarti and Central 
Asia. From Broach ships went to the Persian 
Gulf for Babylon (Baveru). There was a great deal 
of river traffic and, according to the ffatahns, ships 
travelled from Benares, Patna, Champa (Bhagalpur) 
and other places to the sea and thence to 
southern ports and Ceylon and Malaj'a. Old Tamil 
poems tell ns of the flourishing port of Kaveri- 
pattinam on the Kaveri river in the South, which 
was a centre of international trade. These ships 
must have been fairly large as it is said in the 
.hiiahat, that 'hundreds’ of merchants and emigronts 
embarked on a ship. 

In the 'Milinda’ (this is of the first 
century A.C. Milinda is the Greek Bactrian King 
of North India who became an ardent Buddhist) 
it is said : "As a ship-owner who has become 
wealthy by constantly levying freight in some 
seaport town, will be able to traverse the high seas, 
and go to \'anga (Bengal) or Takkola, or China or 
Sovira, or Surat or Alexandria, or the Koromandel 
coast, or further India, or any other place where 
ships de congregate.*' 

Among the exports from India were 'Silks, 
muslins, the finer sorts of cloth, cutlery and armour, 
brocades, embroideries and rugs, perfumes and 
drugs, ivory and ivory work, jewellery and gold 
(seldom silver)—these were the main articles in 
which the merchant dealt.’ 

India, or rather North India, was famons for 
her weapons of war especially for the quality of her 
steel, her swords and daggers. In the fifth century 
B’C. a large body of Indian troops, cavalry and 
infantry, aocotnppnied the Feruan army to Greece. 
When AleModet invsded I*ersia, it is stated in 
the famous Persian epic pOen Firdusi's tiiiahiumah 
that swords and other weapons were hurri- 
edJy sent for by the Persians Irotn India. The 
old (pre-Islamic) Arabic word lot sword ie 
muhatinad which means "from Hind" or Indig. 
This word is in common use stiU, 
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Aiicl«nt India appeara to hav« tnade con&ideii> 
able progresB in the treatment of Iron. There is 
an enormous Iron Pillar near Delhi which has 
ba69ed modern scientists, who have been unable 
to discover by what process it was made, which 
has enabled it to withstand oxidization and other 
atmospheric changes. The inscription on it is in 
the Gupta script which was in use from the fourth 
to the seventh century A.C. Some scholars are, 
however, of opinion that the pillar itself is much 
older than this inscription, which was added later. 

Alexander’s invasion of India in the fourth 
century B.C. was, from a military point of view, 
a minor affair. It was more of a raid across the 
border and not a very successful mid for him. He 
met with such stout resistance from a border 
chieftain that the contemplated advance into the 
heart of India had to be reconsideied. If a small 
ruler on the frontier could fight thus, what of the 
larger and more powerful kingdoms fuither south ? 
Probably this was the main reason why his army 
refused to march further and insisted on returning. 

The quality of India’s military strength was 
seen very .soon after Alexander's return and death 
when Seleucns attempted another invasion. He 
was defeated by Ohandragupta and driven back. 
Indian armies then had an advantage which others 
lacked i this was the possession of trained war- 
elephants: which might be competed to the tanks 
of tO'day. Seleuctts Nikator obtained 500 of these 
war-elephants from India lor his campaign against 
Antigoatis in Asia Minor in .90S B.C.. and military 
hhitorlans aay that those elephants were the deci¬ 
sive factor in tha battle which ended in the death 
of Atttigomts aad the flight of Ifis son Dstaetrius. 

there are books op th« tranlng of elephants, 
the breeding of bprses, etc^aech ahebf these is 
called a ^osfre^ 'This word has cpips tp tpian 
aeripittre of holy writ> Imt it was afPlM Mis* 
efiinMtsiy, to svcfy hin4 Of khowNffc sad 
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Writing in India goes beck to the most 
ancient times. Old pottery belonging to the 
Neolithic period is inscribed with writing In the 
hmhmi characters. Mohsu-jo-daro has Inscrip¬ 
tions which have not so far been wholly deciphered. 
The Urahmi inscription found all oter India are 
undoubtedly the basic script from which I>ptvi«n 7 >v 
and others have arisen in India. Some of Ashoka’s 
inscriptions ate in the Unihnn script; others, 
in the north-west, ate in the KluironMt script. 

As early as the sixth or seventh century B.O., 
Panini wrote his great grammar of the Sanskrit 
language. He mentious previous grammars and 
already in his time Sanskrit had crystallized and 
become the language of evergrowing literature. 
Pamni's book is something more than a mere 
grammar. It has been described by the Soviet 
professor Th. Stcherbatsky of Leningrad as "one 
of the gieatest productions of the human mind." 
Panini is still the standard anthorlty on Sanskrit 
grammar, .tbottgb subsequent grammarians have 
added to it and interpreted it. It is Interesting 
to note that Panini mentions the Greek script. 
This indicates that there were some kind of 
contacts between India and the Greeks long before 
Alexander came to the East. 

The stndy of astronomy was especially putsn- 
ed and it often merged into astiology. Medicine 
had Its text-books and there were hospltgls 
Dhanwantari is the legendary founder of the Indian 
science of medicine. The best known old text¬ 
books, however, date from the aarly centuries of 
the Christian era, These are by dharak on 
ndedtetne and Sushrtita on surgery, Oharakis 
supposed to have bees the royal court physician 
of Kanishka who had his capital in the north¬ 
west. These textbooks enumerate a large number 
of dlMisei and give pfcthode of dlagtmsls and 
They deal with sufgcry, obstetries, 
hatlir ^iet; hygMe, infant-feeding end medical 
Thera is i^n expcripental approstdt 
$$$ M 4M Mifia was praOtlsed fn 

Vetibtis sutgioai 

MMflililhinril ihy dushtuta, so well 

' MhaMlNlf *are|iMtM of limbi, 

WoiMs 
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TO THE OATES OF UBSmTV 


w«re sterilized hy furaiKatioti. In the third or 
fouith century B. C. there were albo hospitals for 
animals. This was probably due to the influence 
uf Jainism and Buddhism with their emphasis on 
pou'Violence. 

In, mathematics the ancient Indians made 
some epoeb-ma^Eing discoveries, notably that of the 
zero sign, of the decimal place-value system, of 
the use of the minus sign, ahd the use in algebra 
of letters of the al'pihabet to denote unknown 
quantities. It is difficult to date these as 
there was always a big time-lag between the 
discovery and its practical application. But it is 
clear that the beginnings of arithmetic, algebra 
and geometry were laid in the earliest period. 
Ten formed the basis of enumeration in India even 
at the time of the Jitg VeJa. .The time and 
number sense of the ancient Indians was extra- 
ordinan'. They had a long series of mimbci 
names for verv high numetals. The Greeks, 
Romans, Persians and Arabs had apparently no 
terminology for denominations above the thousand 
or at most the myiiad lO.noo). In India there 
were 18 specific denominations (lb'*) and there are 
even longer lists. In the story of Buddha’s early 
education be is reported to have named denomina¬ 
tions up to 10*®. 

At the other end of the scale there was a 
minute division of time of which the smallest unit 
was approximately one-seventeenth of a second, 
and the smallest lineal measure is given as some¬ 
thing which approximates to 1.3x7-10 inches. 
All these big and small figures were no donbt 
entirely theoretical and used for philosophical 
purposes. Nevertheless the old Indians, unlike 
other ancient nations, had vast conceptions of time 
and space. They thought in a big way. Even 
their mythology deals with ages of hudreds of 
millions of years. To them the vast periods of 
modern geology or the astronomical distances of 
the stars Would not have come a^i a surprise. 
Because of this background in India, DarwinV 
and othi r siml^r theories could put create here 
the t^ oil and inner conflict which they 
produlbd%n Kurope in the middle of* th^ nine- 
^bet h century. The popular mind in Kuroik was 


used to a time scale which did not go beyond a 
few thousand years. 

In the ArthngluiMm we are gh'en the weights 
and measures which were in use in North India 
in the fourth century B.O. There use to he careful 
snpervi.sion of the weights in the market places. 

In the Kpic period we have frequent mention 
of some kind of forest nniwrsities, situated not far 
from a town or city, where students gathered round 
wellkuQwu scholars for training and education, 
which comprised a variety of subjects, including 
military training. These forest abodes were 
preferred so as to avoid the distractions of city life 
and enable the students to lead a disciplined and 
continent life. After some years of this training they 
were supposed to go back and live as householders 
and citizens. Probably these forest schools consisted 
of small groups, though there ate indications that 
a popular teacher wonld attract large numbers. 

Penares has always been a centre of learning 
and even in Pnddba's day it was old and known as 
such. Itwfsinthe Deer Park near Penares that 
Buddha preefaed his first setmon. But Benares 
does not appear to have been at any time anything 
like a university, such as existed, then and latcT, 
in other parts of India. There were numcrons 
groups there consisting of a teacher and his 
disciples, and often between rival groups there was 
fierce debate and argument. 

But in the north-west, near modern Peshwar, 
their was an ancient and famous university at 
Ttth»hai»hU& or Taxila. This was particularly 
noted for science, especially medicine, and the arts, 
and people went to it from distant parts of India. 
The stories are full of iiwtanoes of sons pf 
nobles and Brahamint travelling, unattended and 
unarmed, to iTa^t^ilu tO be educated. Protmbty 
students came alsn /ram Central Asia and 
Afghsniatsn as it was conveniently altdated. It 
wes.oonaidered an hononr and dlstlnuHott to be a 
gradnate of Taikila, pfayaiciaia wbo bad atudltad 
in the school 'of medidna there weife highly 
thought of, and it is related that whendveg Buddha 
felt unwell, his admirers brouhirt to hhu a tdimmm 
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Ttbysiclan who had graduated from Taxila. Panini, 
the great grammarian of the &ixth/seventh cen¬ 
tury B«0.i is said to have studied there. 

Taxila was thus a pre-Buddhist university and 
a seat of Brahminical learning. During the Buddhist 
period it became also a centre of Buddhist scholai- 
ship and attracted Buddhist students from all over 
India and across the border. It was the headquarters 
of the north-western province of the Matirj'a Empire. 

The legal position of women, accoiding to 
Mann, the earliest exponent of the law, was 
•definitely bad. They were always dependent on 
somebody—on the father, the husband, or the son. 
Almost they were tieated in law as chattels. And 
yet from the numerous stories in the epics this 
law was not applied vtry rigidly and they held an 
honoured place in the home and in society. The 
old law-giver, Mnnu, himself, says : “Where women 
are honoured, the Gods dwell.” There is no 
mention of women students at Taxila, or any of 
the old universities. But some of them did 
function as students somewhere for there is 
repeated mention of learned and scholarly women. 
In later ages also there were a number of eminent 
women scholars. Bad as the legal position of 
women was in ancient India, judged by modern 
standards, it was far better than in ancient Greece, 
Rome, early Christianity, the Cannon Daw pf 
mediaeval Europe, and indeed till right up to 
comparatively modem times at the begutning of 
the nineteenth century. 

The exponents of the law from Manu 
onwarda yefer to form* of partnership in business. 
Ifentt refers chiefly to priests: Yagnavalkya 
Inoltiulee trade and agribolture. A later writter, 
Karadti aiys: 'Doaa, expenae, profit of each 
pftftiMX nte equal to, mom than, or less than those 
«f other partnem aocouliug to his share (invested) 
(i f«ual( gfoator or leae. Storage, fbod, duuiies 
(totii), long, freiglitage, expense of keeping, must 
ba paid ht each partuer hi accordance with the 

hnoini of oigrofaieo^' 

KlMm** ^fMmatdion of aathtowaaevWeutty 
filial of a aoiidl kingdom. This ooneeptioo wot. 


howe%’er growing and changing, leading to the 
vast Mauts a Empire of the fourth century B. C. 
and to international contacts with the Greek 
world. 

Megasthenes, the Gieek ambassador in India 
in the fonrtli centuiy B.C., totally denies the 
existence of slavery in India. But in this he was 
wumg as there weie certainly domestic slaves and 
there ate lefeiences in Indian books of the period 
to improving the lot of the slaves. It is clear, 
howevei, that thete wa^ no large-scale slavery and 
no slave gangs for labour purposes, as were comm¬ 
on in many countnes then, and this may have led 
Mi^sthenes to believe that slavery was complete¬ 
ly absent. It was laid down that *Never shall an 
Arya be subjdcted to slavery’, Who exactly was 
an Aryo and who was not, it is difficult to say but 
the Arran fold at that time had come to mean 
ratbei vaguely all the four basic castes, including 
the Shudraa, but not untouchables. 

lu China, also, in the days of the early Han 
Dynasty, slaves were used primarily in domestic 
service. They were unimportant in agriculture or 
in lar^-scale labour works. Both w India and 
China these domestic slaves formed a mry small 
proportion of the population, and in this important 
respect there wb.s thus a vast difference between 
Indian and Chinese societv and the contemporary 
Greek and Roman societv. 

What were the ‘ Indians like in those 
distant days ? It is difficult for us to con¬ 
ceive of a period so far and so different 
from unrs and yet some vague picture emerges 
from the miscellaneous data that we have. 
They were a light-hearted race, confident and 
proud of their tixditions, dabbling in the search 
for the mysterlotts, full of questions addressed 
tp nature and human life, attaching import- 
etttoe to the standards and values they had 
created, but iskiitg life easily and joyously and 
fating death without mtieh eonoem. Arrian, the 
Cireek hlgtoirian of Alexander's campaign in North 
India, was atmok by this i|ptf*4legi't«4iiess Of tba 
tune. Ifo nation,' be sfritea, *ia iqiider of singlitg: 
and daneiuf than tbe ludiau*' 
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TO TBM GATKS OV^XIBSKTY 

A PICTURE OF RAMA'S AYODHYA 

“*4nd his town like Indras City—tower and dome 

and turret brave — 

Rose tn proud and peerless beauty, on Sarayus 

limpid wave, 

JUtar blamed in every mansion, from each home was 

bounty given, 

* Stooped no men to falsehood, questioned none the 

will of heaven. 

Strong-bqrred gates and lofty arches, tower and 

dome and turret high 

Decked the vast and peopled city, fair as mansions 

of the sky."^ 




■; ■ INHAS UIWE-^^ -, ’■ V 

Alt paihi imd h Me. ^ ^ 

: Teil me vv4iere did ycm get two Cods ; 'Wlmhas'ied yo^ 
estray ? The same Cod is called differently Allah or Ram, Kidm 
or KediAV, Hari or Hbut^ . ' 

The same Cod ia called Mahadev, Muhammad, Brahma or 
Adam. Every one lives on the same earth, one is called the Hindu, v^SBlkt Im 
the other the Tush* 

The 1^ reads the'Vedas, the second the Quran, one is called the Pundit, the 
other is called Mautana. 

They style themselves separately diough they are pots of thfe same earth. Kaiw 
says, both are raiaalwm ; ntme has got his Rama (Cod): 

. . (Kabir) 

He who sees the one Spirit jn ail and ail in one Spirit, henceforth can look 
with contempt on no creature. (Upani^ad) 











I* 



Ishaq az jumie alam bartar ast 
Zan ke een mUlat Khudai Akbar ast. 

Love is supirior to all the world, for 
it is the miliat of Cod the Great. 

(Hfji Warts All Shah) 

ll^arfLlshqam MufiditMud mara darkar naist 
Har rag'Lman tar gash^ haiat'Lsaiuir natst. 

I am b^o^n of Love. 1 need m> islam: 

1 have sacred di^ veins, 

vdhete tsino nied cl 









**For the welUliein^ of all beings was Religion (Dharma) declared. That only which brings 

such welUbeing is Religion. This is sure.For the making harmless of all heiiiji^ was Religion 

declared. That which secureth preeers'ation of beings is Religion. This is sure. He who is the 
friend of all beings; he who is intent on the welfare of all with act and thought and speech —he 
onl} knoweth Religion.” (Vahahharata, Shavli Pm’va IXXXVIll). 


^Hinduism tells everyone to worship God according to his own faith or Dhfirma, and so it 
lives at peace with all the religions.” 

* {(lantlhiji) 


Mazaliab nahm .sikhata apas men* hair rakhna 
Hindi haen watnn hui Hindustan Hamara 

(Iqbal) 

"JANAGANAMANA ADHINAYAK JAVA HE" 

''Jana gana mana adhinayaka jaya he Bharata Utagya bidhata 
Punjaba, Sindhu, Guirata Maratha Dravida, Utkala. Banga, 

Vinda, Himachala. Jamuna. Ganga, utchala jaladhi taranga. 

Taba subha name jage, taba subha ashisha mage, gahe tabo jaya gantha. 
Janagana mangata dayalca, jaya he Bhairata bhagya bidhata 
Jaya he, jaya he, jaya he, jaya, jaya, jaya, jayahe. 

Aharaha tabo abhano prlaicharita suni tabo udara bant, 

Hindu, Bhouddha, Shika, Jaina, Parashika, Musalmano, Christani, 

Purba paschima ashe 
Tabo shinghasana pase 
Prema haro haya gantha. 

Janagana mangalo dayitka jaya he Bharata bhagya bidhata 
Jaya he, Jaya he, Jayahe, Jaya, jaya, jaya, jayahe. 

Ratri pravatila udila Raviochabi purba udayagiri bhale 
Gahe bihangama punna samirana naba jibana rasa dhale 

Tabo karunaruna rage 
Nidnta Bharata jage 
Taba eharone nata matha 

Jaya, Jaya, Jayahe, jayarajeswara Bharata bhagya bidhata 
Jayahe. Jayahe, Jayahe, Jaya, jaya, jaya jayahe 

Bharata bhagya bidhata.**^ 

(Rahht^m NiUh 

»l there he me ewekening ia 

thine name. Let all the country tn its various parts from the Himalayas ‘ib the seat fi^ end 
to end wake up and under thy blessings. 


I.£t<"the followers of various religions, let East and West imite in bonds of love io the shadow 
of Th) 'hiM^e, and proclaim Thy name. 

I Let sleeping India wake into the liewri of n new life, in the light of Thy glorv. 

" Wl •' 




INDIA'S URGE FOR UNITY 


1. SYNTHESIS OF JNDIA’S GENIUS 

W HATEVER the word we may use, 
Indian or Hindi or Hindustani, 
for our cultural tradition, we see 
in the past that some inner urge 
towards synthesis, derived essentially from the 
Indian philosophic outlook, was the dominant 
feature of Indian cultural and even racial develop¬ 
ment. Each incursion of foreign elements was a 
challenge to this culture, and it met it successfully 
by a new synthesis and a process of absorption. 
This was also a process of rejuvenation and new 
blooms of culture arose out of it, the background 
and essential basis, however, remaining much the 
same. C. H. M. Joad has written about this : 
‘Whatever the reason, it is a fact that India's 
special gift to mankind has been the ability and 
willingness ot Indian.*! to effect a synthesia of 
many different elements both of thoughts and 
peoples, to create, in fact, unity out of 
diversity.’ 

(JVeAra) 

Fusion op raciai. Cui,i?uxi;8 

The necessity for change and continnous 
adaption was recognized and hence grew a passion 
for synthesis. It wss a synthesis not only of the 
vsriotti elements that came into India but also an 
attempt, at a synthesis between the outer and 
Inner life of the Indlvidnal, between man and* 
netnrf. There were no snch wide gaps and 
eltavages as seem to exist today, 'll his nopmitin 
enitpirM bnehgronnd created India and gUre It m 
'hnpreM of nqitg in spite of it# diMenity. At the 
root of the p^iHnat stvnntnre waa thn iwlf gdrnrn* 
hf xviUngs syatem which endtttCd at the bane while 
Idigt nM nwii* .fweiit. Ibeeh migratitea from 
Itainwrd Mnilars pceely raffled the snrfacn o| 


this sttuclure without touching those roots. The 
powet of the State, however despotic in appear¬ 
ance, was curbed in a bundled way> by customary 
and constitutional restraints, and no tuler conid 
easily interfete with the rights and privileges of 
the village community. These customary rights 
and privileges ensured a measure of freedom both 
for the community and the individual 

Among the people of India today none aie 
more typically Indian or prouder of Indian culture 
and tradition than the Rajpiits. Their heroic 
deeds in the past have become a living part of 
that ver 3 tiadilion. Vet many of Rajputs are said 
to be descended from the Indo-Scj'thians, and some 
even from the Huns who came to India. There 
is no sturdiei or finer peasant in India than the 
Jat, wedded to the soil and brooking no inter¬ 
ference with his land. He also has Scythian 
origin. And so too the Kathi, the tall handsome 
peasant of Kathiawar. The racial origins of some 
of our people can be traced back with a certain 
definiteness, of others it is not possible to do so. 
But whatever the origin might have been, all of 
them have become distinctively Indian, participat¬ 
ing jointly with others in India’s culture and 
looking back on her past traditions as their 
own. 

It would seem that every outside element 
that has come to India and been absorbed by 
India, baa giveu something tp India and taken 
mttoh from her * it has contributed to its own and 
tolpdia'a Atrength. But where it has kept apart, 
or* bfun nhable to become a abater audapartioi* 
pant m India’e life and her rich and diverse 
ckUnte, It has b«d no ie«>tihB Infinehc*. «nd ba» 
f## hMj aopMitiniia jpjuring itself 
and Mi In tkt ppbceM. 

* < ««r a k. 
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VO vnn oAvna of itbsrvy 


2. IMPACT OF ISLAM. THK STORY OF 
MEDIAEVAL—SYNTHESIS 

(G. C. SON»Hl), 

Indian history t>f thv Muslim period as 
available in our text books has been perhaps the 
mast influential factor of discord between the 
Hindus and Muslims. Six^ centiiHes of common 
life of the peopte>even though professing different 
religionh*bas been shown only as a picture of 
invasions and wars, the rise and fail of dynasties, 
with gruesome accounts of plunder and lapine of 
the barbarian hordes that came across the border 
and 89t up a bigotted and tyrannous rule over the 
native population, with the object of religious 
prosecution and conversion. The Hindus are prone 
to think that the true Indian civilisation was pre- 
Islamic and to overlook the transformations that 
these centuries brought into it and richly coloured 
Indian thought and life. It is even strangei that 
Muslims also are prone to look beyond the glorious 
achievement and florescence of Islamif^ culture 
in India to other countries and earlier petiods. 
"Indianisation*' of the Arabic fotm and traditions 
IS often considered a taint on its prestine puritv. 

Never any propaganda has been so successful, 
as wrongly written mediaeval history of the 
Indian people. 

Certainly instance ate not wanting of some 
earlier Muslim invaders and Kings being guilty 
of batbaious crimes, which were justified in the 
name of Islam. Perhaps like other scriptures, 
passages in the Quran bear an interpretation of 
intoleiance and a sanction to kill the non^believei. 
The wonder is, that, such acts are, idealised and 
such interpretations held up, by some Musalmans 
themselves. But in the Quran<RS in all ieligiocs> 
we find re^'elations that breathe an atmosphere of 
tolerance to the nonbelievers and M a compromise 
with them. In the early history of tht Muslim 
Khalils, we f'ud' btstances of tolerance of which 
any people u religion might be proud. When 
Mohammdi i|||}ia Qasim sent information of this 
exp'si ' to his Khalifa that he has demolMhed 
temples, converted Hindus to Islam and snccessfuHlr 


waged war against them, the Khalifa leprem* 
anded him, for it was against sanction and usage 
of the Holy Law and orderd Qasim to compensate 
the damage done by him. (Klfhhittone pp 

In the hands of Babarian conguerois Islam, 
like Christianity in Europe, underwent a distortion. 
The cruelty of a Timur it may be remembered, 
was no less exhibited in his expeditions against 
the believer. It was Timnr who ' put 2|0b0 Shaiks 
of Islam one upon the other to build a living 
human wall and plastered them alive.” It was 
Timur who destroyed his Khalifa to his place. 

Neither the invasions nor the wats of Muslim 
Kings were just a religious cm^ade, though one 
or two invaders ideaised their action os all 
aggressors and conquerors in history have done 
taking credit of an unselfish ultra mundane 
motive. The earlier invasions were naturally 
resisted by Hindus who Inhabited the country and 
took shape of conflicts between Hindus and 
Muslims. Similarly the earliet wars to extend 
and consolidate their Kingdoms were naturally 
against the Hindu Kings. But many of the later 
wars which the Emperors at Delhi had to fight 
were not against Hindu but against Muslim 
sovereigns. All the Muslim invaders who came 
from the North-west after Ghori, had to and in fact 
did invade a Muslim state. The invasion of 
Timur and Nadirshah were not against Hindu 
Kings but against Muslim Kings of Delhi, Babar 
bad to fight and defeat not a Hindu King but 
Ibrahim Lodi, and comlnned forces cf Rajputs 
and Muslims opposed him. Humaynn had to fight 
Sher Shah and Akbar other Muslim rulers to 
consolidate the Empire. Anraagseb spent the last 
years of his life in a long drawn struggle to subdue 
the Kingdom of Bijapoi'e and Gqlcdihda and with 
the help of well known Hindu generals Wars 
and invasions ineie aetnated not by reliirfoas neat 
in India, as elsemhera, '^'bnt hr teaaporal and 
mnndaae motives. In fact these were many more 
wars in thlh history between Mtwlim and Muslim 
than between Mualim and HIndtt iBingat 

Also it has to he tnmembered that thk 
hiatory of 600 years, heglnning with the thielimitli 
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century when Outiibuddhi Aibak established the 
sultanet in 120B. down to the end of the eighteenth 
century, when the last Mn.{bal fought a losing 
bittle for the Delhi throne With the help of the 
Hindus and the Muslims against the British 
power, is not just a history of conflict and wars 
between antagonistic religious communities. The 
far more over«raastering and significant fact, is of 
the harmonious common life and enrichment of a 
common mode and culture, by a process of fusion 
or reconcilation between the two. 

The Muslim invaders had soon made India 
their home and became a pirt of the other people. 

"The Muslim in Imlia became the son of the 
soil. This course was irrevocably decided for 
him when Qutubuddin separated the Sultanate 

of Delhi from the Ghasnivite Empire. That a 
Muslim King should not discriminate against any 
section of his subjects was an injnetion, clear and 
definite, for he was enjoined to ‘‘regard all sects 
of religion with the single eye of favour, and 
not bemother some and hastap-inother others." 
It is interesting to trace the growth of the 
love for India as the mother country as we com- 
p.ue Babar's Memoirs and Abnl Fazis’ Ain-i- 
AJibari. The founder of the Empire complains 
"liittdoKtan is a country that has few pleasures to 
recommend it". But gone was this newcomer’s 
attitude by the time that Akbor came to the 
throne, whose historian is carried away by the 
"beauties of Hindustan" and apologises fur a 
digression which proceeded from "the love of my 
native country," Ahweii : A Ttvefy 

IhiI'm the VuUe%i Kinydtwi, «n»fte<i hi 

UinMt") 

The real Iristory of the middle ages in 
India is of a natural procesa of and cone* 
ciotog attempts at a new gyntheiMi of Ideas and a 
tpifiiuomdimeni and iwtermitigling of life faetwegii 
t)if Hindwe and Mngliroa on a thonahiuid planet, 
‘thete Wjia a aaintal reeiatanoe at fiyut against 
thmt enae with an invader and n#<en* 
shm «d windows againai a «uH and 

MddM hy the awiond, Feaipisi 

« 


of what was fine in Islam and the cttlture 

associated with it. Hut in course of lime, the 

followers of the two faiths by long associa* 

tion, bv a communitv of interests in daily 

life, unconsciously npptcached each other. The 

old genius nf India fur synthesi.s asserted itself 
« 

and a line of thinkers, saints and fagirs, both 
Hindus and Muslims, was thrown up to biing 
about a reconcilation between the ideas of the two 
religions at their higliest lewl. 

It is wrong to hold that Islam had its last, 
word of truth in a by-gone age. Even in Arab a 
quest was afoot and the Arabs were keen students of 
and deeply influenced by Hindu, Buddhist and other 
ideas aud'literature. Thus the Sufism of Mansoor 
was a new intertiretation of Islam as influenced 
by India, with a very near approach to VendaUtism 
of Hindu phi losoph. A well known leprescntative 
of the Suft School in India was Haji Waris 
AH Sabah. In India Islam and Hinduism were 
influencing each other, Islam was being enriched 
with a new metaphysical depth, though also 
acquiring some of the Hindu fuims and rituals in 
Its brotherhood. Hinduism was undergoing a new 
renaisance once agains in getting rid of ceremonial 
worship of gods and goddesses. Brahmin supre* 
macy, caste differences and touchaUIity. Though 
in practice it also acquired such Muslim evils as 
purdah, and militant loyalty to a cult. 

There was a lemarkable line of reformers 
who propagated reconciliation of the two religious 
at their best. The great Ghaitanya of Bengal (1484 
A.D.) had both Hindu and Muslim disciples. 
Ramanand the great Saint had n MusUm weaver* 
Kabir*as disciple. Kabir was the personification 
of the process of Hindu Muslim union in mediaeval 
India. Kabir Held aloft a religion of Universal 
I^th, a religion to wirieh no Hindu or Muslim could 
take objection. Steeped in Hindu mysticism, den* 
omi»!!<l trenchantly the worship of idols, ceremonial 
wotnhip, easte on the one hand, and blind trust in 
one Brophet and his book, pilgrimage and lasts on 
the istbesr hand had. He thPoats ajpain and again 
that Hludns sM Muslims ih e one, they worship 
the Wdne Ood they are dtUduen the 0am* father 
and tnsd* «i the ssam htopd^ The noimiitatioe dl 
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the Xnhir cult reflects a stage uf rational thinktufr 
which ai>pears highei than our Twentieth century 
standards. 

Knbir's great friend was Saint Taqui of Suhra* 
vvardi seel. Hi.s daughter Kamal was married to 
a Brahmin. vSaint Ravidas was a Chamor and with 
Namdev wa.s haa great coniempornry of Kahir. 

Hnt the .spinlun]^.successoi to Kabir wa.s the 
great Guiu Nanak, the founder of Sikhsim. Nannk 
iepresent.s' the high watermark of' this reimaissant 
phi]o.sopb>' and synthesis, and his words have an 
eternal wisdom and in.spiration for all of us of every 
cult. Nanak raised his voice again.st idolalary— 
both Hindu and Muslim, caste .system and com- 
niunalism. He ^isited Mecca and his visit is 
enshrined in a Nanak's “Durgah" and his embodied 
teachings in Arabic in Baghdad. Hi.s teachings 
were so liberal that while they—the Japaji i.s 
a dailj prayer with many Hindus and Sikhs, his 
nms’im disciple.<4 clainied hi.s dead body for 
burial. 

And it i.s nut only in the lealms of philosophic 
ideas that lhi.s renppi<Michment worked. There 
are numerous instance of endowments made by 
Muslims rulers to Hindus seats of worship and 
learning and Vice-Versa, in Muslim and Marbatta 
States. 

In fact the legacy of ancient Indian culture 
and literature that is bequeathed to modern times 
is not of purely Hindu India but of the transformed 
new modes; what influences and permeates the 
life in the villages and towns is the new interpreted 
forms and intergrated thought and art expression. 
It is Knbir and Nanak or Tulsidas, Sutdas and 
othei poets who move and lay down the pattern for 
emotinal and intellectual life of the masses of 
pec^le. 

All art and liteiature in India has been the 
expres.sion of a realisation in mystic ecstasy, of a 
harmony o* identity of the outer world with the 
inner, of sel.*' with Vhat is exi>ressed as God*' I'his 
is the that underlies manifold diyefsity, 

txi *e. 'ed not only in its exalted form when it 


becomes art”, hnt in work-a-day outlook, modes 
.and foriivs of life and organisation. 

The Hindu and Islamic ideas and culture 
were not completely intergrated it i.H true and 
conflict in some planes continued between the two. 
But there was a growing process of reconciliations 
and even fusion and if it had been allowed to' go 
on, even inspite of occasional putting back of the 
clock by rulers like Anrangzeb or the revivalist 
movements in both religions, a complete synthesis 
was bound to be achieved. This process however 
was arrested and a deliberate process of conflict 
and separation put in motion on the advent of a 
new factor, the British Imperial dominations as we 
shall .see. 

But even the partial inner unity of the Hindu 
and Muslim thought and expression produced 
renaissance of which the saints and philosophers, 
poet.s and writers were only a part. A remarkable 
level in art, architecture, music and painting, 
administrative and social reform was reached with 
the coming of the house of Babar. Both the 
liberality of thought and the intellectual quest for 
new truths and the creative energy that this spirit 
released, were a part of contemporary world forces, 
no doubt. These were the times of th^ Renais> 
sauce in Europe. A similar wave was passing 
over the central Asia. In India this tenais* 
sauce was invigorated by impact of the dynamic 
new idea of Islam with those of the Hindus. It 
reached its high water mark with Akbar. 

Akbar, was thus no accident but a product 
of bis times. 

It is strange that the significance and 
greatness of Akbar as a aymbaf of a g2ori0tt.s 
period in Indiafirhiltory ia not widaly appreciated 
even by the Idiiwtlibps in India. They look with 
pride-^and rigfatl]r->at the splendour ctf Mogul 
Courts, the marveta of monuments they have left 
and the picture of the glorious eivitisation rvhich 
the' memoirs” reveal. Bur it is a meature of our 
decadence that we do not gauge Akbar, the thinker 
aiyd man, at hia true worth. This single Muailm 
king wee anffieieiit to lilt HP the rndhtr meagre 
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tradition tbiei heroea in India-**a 
tradition that inakea a people truly a part of the 
country’s soil and spirit. 

Akbar exceeds by far all his gieat coutenipu- 
rartes, for his greatness was not confined to the 
extentioii of a political and commercial Empire 
hnt an Empire of the spirit that embraced the 
whole world. His Ibadal Kbana was a dailj' 
"parliament of nil leligions* that prevailed in 
his time and in face of the intolerance of the 
Mullahas he set in motion free interchange of 
ideas and a metamorphia of the Sumi. Sbia, Hindu. 
Buddhist, Jain, Sikh, ^rastian, Jew and Christians, 
religions • and collected intellectuals and scholars 
from far and near. 

The mediaeval mould for Scientific quest 
was religions catholicity. But the dream of 
Akbar was the dream of one country and one 
world, of social relationship based on Justice and 
tolerance, which the world is'groping for even 
today. 

It is remarkable, how this illiterate man lived 
in a world of scholars and books, of intellectnal 
and cttitnral pursuits end attached to himself the 
brilliant galaxy of philosophers, writers, artist*' 
and administrators. 

The tradition of Akbar is like that of Asoka 
and earlier hero kings of Indian history, and its 
inspiration being fresher, is even brighter but for 
the passing clouds of contemporary politics. 

* There is vtry little directly of the picture of 
the people in the time when Moguls ruled. But 
the name of the great thinkers and saints, ond 
kings and administrators and a record of their 
work gives that picture fairly welt. We read of 
Babur in his own memoirs snd are struck ivith th« 
^ui«rh«blyinodeTa and highly cttHuntd hailohk 
atad itttartsta of thla man. Akbar^a ancoessors 
Uvu In tbg magpificient and heaptifal mottuments 
Ikat thuy Mi behind. 

a ' 

1 

' ifhe ih the (owns, ioflufiteod by the 
aMufifttd a high dsfree of sophisfigatioihi 


in literature, art ciaft, modes and manners, in 
dress and diet, luxuries and lefinements among the 
urban population. The centres of Delhi Agra, 
Lucknow set the fashion that was accepted far 
and wide in nil courts, including such rebel states 
as Rajputana and Maharasthrn. This Mogul 
.stamp persisted in the parlours, the /.enana, the 
wardrobe and the dining room, in the conrtliuess 
of etiquette, in the love for things that Rabar loved 
in life, in the upper classes of Indian society, up 
to our day. 

In the life of the village people, the Muslims, 
mostly converts from the Hindus, retained the 
older Hindu outlook and social forms. Even the 
caste prejudices, dislike of widow lemaixiage, love 
of ritual, and 'idolaterous* Worship were acquired 
by Muslims>a fact of which Hsii complains in his 
‘S/lifertBU,’ 

The common people of the villages obseived 
similar ceremonies of biith, death, and marraige, 
fairs a'hd festivals round the seasons. The 

diess, manner of cooking, seclusion of women, 
the joint family, styles of houses were 

common to both in a province. The language 
of the both was the same. In the villages 
theie was more social contoct between Hindu 
nud Muslim families, inspite of (he deplorable 
Hindu taboos against touchahiliiy and inter¬ 
dining, than in the cities. In tdwns and 
mnch less in villages, (be poison of seclaiian 
communal hatred was a modern and attificiid 
gtowth 

Several writers have traced the gtowth of a 
synthesis in the field of Indian art and archi¬ 
tecture, painting and music during the middle 
period. A Hindu-Muslim style in architecture 
was gradually evolved. "The simple severity of 
the Muslim architecture was toned down and the 
SdMlIc encuberance of the Hindu was resiraitie<|.” 
(HtvelD. 

In painting, ^'upon the plasticity of Ajapta 
jretf imliifmA fh* hew Ikws of symmetry, proftor- 
tjon end sfiiolng from Samifliand apd Herat/' 
(9'al^apbabd)i ' 
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In music, nrw schools, new modes, new ragaa 
and new utstrnmenls weie added to the rich 
lei^acy of Hindn music. 

A new lunguaKc was horn the '‘Hindustani" 
language,'with minor diffeunces of vocabulaiy, 
written "iwnl^^ in Persian and f^HnskTit script and 
drawing from Voth these languages, but distinct 
and virile and understood' and developed bv 1 oth 
the Hindn aud Huslhus. This common language 
was eni idled and refined by writers of both 
rommunities and became the virtual national 
language of the whole country'. 

This a.spect of mediaeval histor 3 ' has not 
been unknown to our scholars and among the 
latest is Dr. Rajendru Prasad who has dealt with 
it at length in his book ‘India Divided'. We take 
the following two passages quoted by hin from 
among Hindn and Muslim lii.storians: 

‘It is hardly possible to exaggerate the extent 
of Muslim influence over Indian life in all depart* 
ments. Bitt nowhere else is it shown so vividly 
and so picturesquely ns in customs, in intimate 
details of domestic life, in music, in the fashions 
of dress, in the wavs of cooking, in the ceremonial 
of marriage, in the celebration of fe.stivals and fairs 
and the courtly institutions and etiquette of 
Maratiia, Rajput and Sikh Princes. In the days of 
Babar, the Hindu and Muslim lived and though 
so much alike that he was forced to notice their 
Iieculiar “Hindustani Way" > bis .successors so 
gloiiously adorned and so niatvellously enriched 
this legacy that India might well be prouds 
to-day of the heritage which they in their turn 
have left behind. (Dr. Tarachand). 

We are constantly told that the Mqliam* 
medans are a distinct people, os unlike the Hindus 
as the Semitic is unlike the Aiytiu • thgt there are 
differences penetrating to the very root of life: 
differences of habit, temperament, Eucial customs 
racial type > tj^at these diffeiences ate so vital and 
so •poimous''^that fusion between the two is a 
hoS|]e|s Impossibility, aud iropracticabl# dieatn. 


Now I am not at all .sure that thi.s argument 
i.s sound. Admitting that the Mohammedans came 
to India as foreign conquerors ns utterly diffeieni 
to the Hindus as the British m e different to us 
both, we cannot forget that for many centuries 
they hove lived .side by side, freely mixing with the 
people of the land, naturally influencing each other, 
taking Indian women as their wives adopting local 
cimioms and local n.'-agest in fine, penneated and 
per\’ade(l through aud thiougb by local character 
istics and local peculiaiities. The mo.st infallible 
proof of this we find in the marriage ceremonies, 
which aie entirely Hindu ceremonies in the cus* 
tom.s of the women folk, such n.s the use of the 
vei million mark, the sy mbol aud token of wedded 
life, the restrictions imposed upon the dress and 
diet of widow.s, the disapproval, Jtaj', condemna¬ 
tion of widow marriages, and indeed in a thousand 
little practices behind the senana. All this indi- 
cate.s somewhat more than mete superficial con¬ 
nexion Ijeiween the two communities which mainly 
divide the Tndiaii population. A y'et clearer 
proof is the irnity of language, and the similari¬ 
ty of dress. Moreover, say what you will, a 
large number, iu fact, the largest portion of the 
lunhamedan population are Hindu converts to 
Islam. It rests upon as unwarranted assumptiou, 
but upon well-ascertained facts, that Hinduism 
ond mnbammedanism have acted and reacted upon 
each other, influencing social institutions, colouring 
religious thoughts with their mutual, typical 
and religious hues; these being conspicuous 
illttstratioiiH of the union of the two streams 
of Hinduism and Islam, which since Muslim 
conqtiest, have flowed side bj* side in India. 
(Mr. Kbodabaksh) 

It is strange that “This beautiful waip and 
wOof of which has been woven into the ntost 
delicate and enquiste fabric of our social life by 
unintended'ttbtloii pr conscious effort of innume¬ 
rable' men snd women—Hindu and Muslim— 
in the course of centuiies" is sought” to be 
torn to pigees by the crnel and undiscefniiNi 
haud of nnunderstaudlug politics.” (RajendTS 
Prasad) 






The secret wlU ZaUnidtf ta Badsbih GliazI <tabar) to Prlaee Nasdmd^ 

HabaBUMd Hsalayim; 


, 'Oh Son I the Kingdom of India is full of different religions. Praised be 
God that He bestowed upon thee its sovereignity. It is incumbent on thee to wipe 
all religious preiudices off the tablet of thy heart, administer justice according to the 
ways of every religion. Avoid especially the sacrifice of the cow by which thou 
can« capture the hearts of the people Of India and subjects of this country may be 
bound up with royal obligations. 


'Do not ruin the temples and shrines of any .communit> which is obi^ng the 
taws of Government. Administer justice in sLK:h a tnamier that the King be 
pleased with the subjects and the subjects with the King. The cause of Islam 
can be promoted more by the sword of obligation than by the svvord of tyranny. 


'PWfpbk dte dissepskjhs of the fhiyas and the Sunnis/^ thewealtncss dP 

.iiiam'ismanif^t; 


■S' 



i':'!T^f..-mehmirs of 
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3. FELLOWSHIP OK FAITHS. 

Mv Hinduism and My Islam 
{Prof, Abdul Majid Khan.) 

‘'Senwble tijen nte all of the same religion.- " 
Disiealu 

I 

"Theie ih oiilj' one religion ihoiinh theie ate 
hundred versions of it.' Sbaw» 

The instinct of leligion is deeply rooted in 
human nntuie. Religion is an important factor m 
our lives, as it is the only differentia of man. The 
subject of ‘Religion* has caused much diversitv of 
opinion and confusion of thought since the days 
of Adam. The ignorant cave*dtv11er and the wise 
philosopher have tried to interpret it according to 
their varying mental visions. Hut noisy, disputions, 
bigoted and biased persons come to fisticuffs like 
the blind men who were inherently ^incapable of 
giving on adequate desct iption of the elephant. 

In almost all the living religions of the world, 
God is the centre and mankind the circumference • 
God is the main trunk of the tree and different 
peoples are so mam branches. The Ever-Present 
God, the Good Shepherd is the Eternal Father of 
all living creatures. 

“Father of all 1 in e^vry age. In everj’ clime 
adored, by saint, by savage and by sage, Jehovah, 
Jo%'e or Loid ? Thou Great First Cause, least under¬ 
stood. Who all my sense confounded. To know 
but this, that Thou art good, and that myself am 
blind.” Pope. 

God is One and there is organic unity of 
the world. Those who have eyes can see that from 
time immemorial the Almighty God has been 
treating the whole of humanity as one family. 
His glorious manifestation amply hear it out. 
When the gliHrious lamp of faeaven-tbe sun-shines 
in full splendour, it gives light and life to the 
wbdle world irrespective of colour a$d creed 
When ^e silvery moon*s beautiful iid^sgt reflected 
u» a limpid stzeami Hindus and MusMmi alilee 


can enjoy it. When counttesa stars twinkle in the 
azure skies, it is time for meditation and contemp¬ 
lation the higher things of the mind and the spirit, 
both for Hindus as well as for Muslims. 

Tiik Communal Problem 

The communal ptobifni is anything but 
leligiou.s in its origin, and while referring to Islam 
and Hintluisni, it is altcgtthei wrong to tiiiph 
that no two leligions could be more antagonistic 
and hostile. In this connection it is realW 
lefreshing to know the views of two eminent 
Pritish writers :— 

(>) “And as regards fundamental piinciples,” 
writes Sir Francis Young-Husband, "there might 
even be a nearer approach than the more bigoted 
might suppose. Islam insists that God is one. 
Hinduism recognises many gods. The two 'seem* 
iireconcilable. But the Hindu philosopher bolds 
that these myriad gods and godlets are only 
manifestations ol one Supieme Being. And the 
ordinary Hindu villager just speaks of God. God 
has sent the rain i God has withheld the rain. In 
this simple mind, as in the philosopher's and in 
the Moslem’s, there is one God. And surely at 
Hie highest, among the mj'stics of both Islam and 
Hinduism, Moslems and Hindus—are not so ver^' 
far apart. When the Moslem saint Mansur sings 

'0/ how the Highett High «#n eotuhteend, 

Atul how the hireii low eaif rigr and near 
* KnfH to thy l^remtee^ even to Thy Hearty 
(> SiiyhiieH o/ the mighty (yet more (tear 
Than mighty) ever nmrer and more near. 
tJulit he i« and Htall be eeer motv, 

0 Mightiett of the mighty, what Thou arl>' 

He cun not fur distant from the Hindu Yogis 
in their momeiits of highest rapture, At the etm- 
mil the tension betw^n Hiudua Hit4 Moslems must 
relax and vanish. In the higheet heights both are 
feliotr worshippers of Godi“*^^i8s 199 and 184, 
' Dawn ht India*Sir Francis Vounghttabandk 

(ii) “Ooutlnuity there is when you ati|i9 
.bfKhfroPi t;h«,pi<ttu* 
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pective. Hindn and Muslim cultures meet at the 
top. Akbar’s Gate of Victory at Fatelipur Sikri 
and the ornate Dravadian temples of South India 
both proclaim Raraa-lcrishna’s saying that ''Truth 
is One, sages call it by differenct names." Pages .•», 
“Indian Pageant," bv K. Yeats* Brown. 

The |>resent-day challenge to humanity i** 
clear. Hath not a Muslim eyes? Hath not a 
Hindu hands 7 Hindus and Moslems are fed 
with same foo<l 5 hurt with the same Weaimns ; 
subject to the same disease 1 healed bj'- the same 
means ; warmed and cooled by tlie same winter 
and summer. Psychologists maintan that in final 
analysis three main instincts are the inner springs 
of the actions of all human beings,—I,ove, Pear and 
Hatred. 

Religion is n quest for spiritual realities : 
Heauty, Truth, (loodness i aud only those folks 
tire truly religious-minded who are in search of God 
through man. In other words Religion is cons¬ 
cious relationship between man and his Maker 
and the expression of that relationship in human 
conduct. Here are some of the main features of 
Islam and Hinduism. The idea of the dominant 
chaiBcteristic of Islam, which means “to enter 
into peace" is peace and n Moslem is one who has 
made peace with God and man, Feace with God 
implies complete submission to His will and i>eace 
with man not only connotes non-injury to another 
fellow being but means doing good lo him. “There 
is no compulsion in religion," Quran, ii, 2&7. Also 
note “As to those who make o division in their 
religion and become sectarians, have nothing to do 
with them t their affair is with God and He will 
tell them what they h8^'e done," —Quaran, vi, 
160. 

“Men were of one relifHoti and »ne God." 
Quran, il, 209. "They are all brethruu Who believe 
in Ond Opd," Quran, it, 10, Adually emphatie i« 
Hinftttiam on the virtues of universal peace, “Atttn, 
peueebe in ike heavenly regione, i»eaoe ik the middle 
nea^ on the tarth, Ptm in the waters 
(9enl|)t ipfamd In the plants, perns* in the woods s 
tftoft^ml^iltevefeaeei God of tfPda have peace, 


all round • this all embracing peace come within 
me." Yajurveda, XXXVI. 17. Mark carefully 
the following. "A common purpose do I lay before 
you, and worship with your general oblations." 
Rigveda, X, 191. The Rhagvat declares “Previ¬ 
ously theie was one scripture, one hymn, one 
God, one sacrifice and one caste." “All have come 
out of one stock." The Mahahhaiata, Chapter 188. 

There is no doubt that both Islam and 
Hinduism aim at the unfiiuching pursuit of truth 1 
firm faith in the potency of good; ungrudging 
serrice of humanity at large i and righteous 
action. It is senseless to think to feel or talk in 
terms of the conflict of creeds i as all sensible 
persons swear by the Fellowship of Faiths and 
Cteedal Concord. Let us all rise above the pestilen¬ 
tial vapours of ignorance t the choking atmosphere 
of superstition, the murky clouds of selfishness and 
the foul gutter of bigotry. Let each one of us 
echo the inimitable words of “Pafsl” who has stated 
the pith of the faith of Emperor Akbnr, in the 
following terms 

“O (hul, in ert't'y I thoHf 

ii^io wvfc Thee 

lad hi eivrif ionyiie that i« »iicJten 
Thmi art pnihcd, 

Aii'hile I firquent the ('hriHtiau. 

eloinlei’, anon the Mom/ue 
But Thee onli/1 neek /mm face to /uei . 
lleivey to the heivtie-iloymn to the ihihiuloje. 
lihtl tlie duft of the rme-petul belaiuje to the heuei 
of the perfume nelfer." 

-( 0 )- 

4, COMMON HERITAGE OF ALL INDIANS 

“If we had been an independent nation, all 
ojf ttS in this country, working totfether in the 
preseht Ibr a common future, would no doubt have 
iMkffd to 0 ur common past with equal pride. 

If tkti without iu npy way wVakcnittg in its 
rtli|iPo» fsilh. khs deliberately gone ba«k to its 
pmslsiupile days of greaiiMt#* , and ntiliaed this 
in stresMcn in> pi«ient-d«y notionaUetn, 
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So nlso iu other countries, 'fhe past of India, Italians in the great days of the Ko‘inan Republic 
with nil its cultural variety and greatness, was a and early Empire. If all the people of India bad 
common heritage of all the Indian people, Hindu, been conirerted to Islam or Christianity, her cultural 
Moslem, Christian and others, and their ancestors heritage would still have remained to inspire them 
had helped to build it. The fact of .subsequent and give them that poice and dignity, which a 
convension'to other faith did not depiive them of long record of civilised existance wjth all its nietifal 
this heritage ju.st n,s the Greeks, after their con- stntggles with the problem.s of life gives a people." 
version to Chrfttianily, did not lose their pride in (Nehru) 

the mighty achievements <jf the ancestors, or the 
* 




CHAPTER Vn 

INDIA'S URGE FOR FREEDOM 



'*Chardiveti, Charateeii." 

Hence, O Traveller, march along, march along 


What 14 this Universe ^ Prom what does it arise f In 
what does it go? 

In Freedom it arises; In Freedom it rests: and into 
Freedom it melts away. 

iUpanUaia) 


Hato ita papiam $wargam Jitca vahhokakyat* makm 
Tamaduthuhth Kauntaya YaJhaya krit niahtkyah 

If you fail in baUitle you get the Heaven; if you are 
victorious you gain the earth. Tlierefore Arise thou. Kunti’s 
son. brave thine arm for conflict: nerve thy heart and 
fil^t. {BkegwaJiUai 


"Here is the mtuOraw, short one, that I will give you. 
You may print it on your heart and udth every breath 
of yours give expression to it. 'The imntrmn is this: We 
shall either free India or die in the attempt. We shall 
not live to see the perpetuation of slavery. 

He who loses his life, shall gain it; he who seeks 
to have It shall lose it Freedom is not for the faint 
hearteiL Take a pledge with God and your conscience as 
WilMMi that you will not rest till freedom is achieved." 

{Ganihtfi on Auiuit 9,42.) 


Bandae Mataram **Swaraj is my birth righf 

{Tilak.) 


I bow to thee; mother, 

Richly-watered, richly-fruited, 

Cool with the winds of the south, 
Dark with the crops of the harvest, 

the Mother I 

Her strands rejoicing in the glory 

of the moonlight. 

Her lands clothed beautifully with 

her trees in flowering bloom 
Sweet of laughter sweet of speech 
The Mother, giver of boons. 

giver of bliss! 

Terrible with the clamorous shout 

of Seventy millon throats. 
And the sharpness of swords 

raised in twice millon hands. 
Who saith to thee. Mother. 

that thou art weak ^ 

Holder of multitudinous strength. 

I bow to her who saves. 

To her who drives from her 
the armies of her foemen. 

The Mother t 

{Translated by Sri Aurohindo) 


We believe that it is the inalienable right 
of the Indian people, as of an other 
people to have freedom. 

We believe also that if any Govern¬ 
ment deprives a people of these rights 
and oppresses them, the people have a 
further right to alter it or abolish it. 

Congress Declaration of Independence 
Jan, 26, 1930) 

•THERE ARE SHACKLES ROUND OUR 
COUNTRY, and wc must tear ourselves free. 
Every puli means that our eyes come out 
of the socket, but there is no other method 

of emancipation.We fear the roguery 

of the ruthless: even in that fear there is 
an element of respect. But we hate the 
roguery of the coward. The British 
Empire to-day is disgraced by our 
detestation. The hate will give us 
strength, we will win by virtue of this 
hate." 

{Tagore,) 

ui# j.r 

Gioe me bleed and I giae you Liberty 

{Metnji) 


I 










INDIA'S UROE TO I^REEDOM 


"The East bowed low before the blaet 
In patient, deep disdain ; 

She let the legions thunder past. 

And plunged in thought again." 

S O soya the poet and bis lines are often 
quoted. It ia trne the East, or at any 
rate that part of it which is called India, 
has been ennmonred of thinking, often of 
thinking about matters which to those who consi¬ 
der themselves practical men seem absurd and 
pointless. She has always honoured thought and 
the men of thought, the highbrows, and has refu¬ 
sed to consider the men of the sword or the posses¬ 
sors of money as superior to them. Even In her 
days of degradation, she has clung to thought and 
found some comfort in it. 

But it is not true that India has ever bowed 
pat ently before the blast or been indifferent to the 
pa»aage of foreign legions. Always she has resisted 
them, often successfully, sometimes unsuccess¬ 
fully, and even when she failed for the time being, 
she has remembered and prepared herself for the 
next attempt. Her method has been two-fold: 
to fight them and drive them out. and to absorb 
those who could not be driven away. She resisted, 
with considerable success, Alexander’s legions, 
and immediately after his death drove but the 
Greek garrisons la the North. I,ater she absorbOd 
the Indo-Oreeks and the Indo-Scsythians and ulti¬ 
mately again established a national hcgeiS|Ouyi. 
She fought the Huns for generations and drove 
them 0 ttti audi as remained being ahsothed. 
When the Arahe came they stopped nemt the tndius. 
the ttukla and Afghaut spread further only 
trsNdiailha. ,It leak them several oentwrlea te estah- 
Ihih' themsafvea finely <m the throne of X)e|hi> 
■n wm oentlttuoue, long drawn*^ 
and, mhj|ie Urti strupgia was going on. . the 
f 


other process of absorption and indianization was 
also at work, ending iu the invaders becoming as 
much Indian as any one else. Akbar became the 
great representative of the old Indian ideal of a 
synthesis of differing elements and their fusion 
into a common nationality. Because he identified 
himself with India, India took to him althottgh 
be was a hew-comer. Because of this he built 
well and laid the foundations of a splendid empire. 
So long as his successors kept in line with tills 
policy and with the genius of the nation, their 
empire endured. When they broke away and 
opposed the whole drift of national development, 
they weakgned and their empire went to pieces. 
New movements arose, narrow in outlook but 
representing a resurgent nationalism, and though 
they were not strong enough to build permanently, 
they were capable of destroying the empire of the 
Moghuls. They wem successful for a time bnt 
they looked too much to the past and thought in 
terms of reviving it. They did not realize that 
much had happened which they conld not igUore 
or pass by, that the past can never take the place 
of the present, that even that present in India 
of tbeir day was one of stagnation and decay. 
It had lost tonch with the changing world and 
left India far behind. Ihey did not appreciate 
that a new and vital world was arising iu the 
West, based on a new outlook and on new 
techniques, and a pew power, the British, repre- 
aeumd that new world of which they wera ao 
hfhoraut. The Britiah triumphed, but hardly had 
they natabliahcd tbcmeelves in the Noifth when 
the great Mutiny broke out and developed intoe 
waf'Uf independence, end nearly pnt an end to 
British rule. The akgf<'«to freedom, to iudepen- 
dgkea, hap tUwpy* keen them the refusal to 
fulnKit M aiiet domiumiou. 


(Nehn) 
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2. MUSLIM RULE IK INDIA 
WAS NOT FOREIGN 

India was practically independent up to the 
beginning of the thirteenth century A.D. By 
indepepdent/1 mean that no foreign rule had been 
imposed upon from without. Some parts of the 
North-western Provinces, of the Punjab and Sindh 
has been for some time under Muslim domination, 
but the main territory was under native rulers and 
native laws. As said before, the tribes that 
overran the north-western parts of India between 
the invasion of Alexander the Great and that 
of Abul Qasim, to settle. Once settled there, 
they adopted the religion and the social 
life of the country and were merged with the 
people of the soil. Thenceforth there was no 
distinction between chem and the other Indian 
people. 

Muslim Rule in India was not foreign. 
It is not right to say that the Muslim ru’e in India 
was a 'foreign rule." The Muslim invaders were 
no doubt foreign in their origin (Just as the Nor¬ 
mans and Danes were when they came to England), 
but as soon as they had .settled in India, they 
adopted the country, made it their home, married 
and raised children there, and became the sons of 
the soil. Akbar and Aurangseb were as much 
Indian.s, as are to-day the Moghuls and Pathans in 
Delhi or elsewhere. Sber Shah and Ibrahim Lodi 
were no more foreigners in India than were the 
de.scendants of William the Conqueror or the 
succes.sorH of William of Orange in Great Britain. 
When 'I'imur and Nadir Shah and Ahmed Shah 
Abdali attacked India, they attacked a kingdom 
which was ruled by Indian Muslims. They were 
aa much the enemies of the iR^uhammedaq rtdani 
of India as of the Hindus. The Muslims, Who 
exeicised political sovereignty in India from the 
thitteeiith up to the middle ol the ninteentb 
century A.D., were Indians by birth, Indians by 
marriage and Indians by death,. They were bora 
in tud^a t&iy married there, there they died, and 
there iheykwere buried. Every penny of the 
rmre^mes they raised in India was speaf ia laJie* 
l^Meir army was wholly Indian. They' allowed 
new faniliea from beyond the borders of Bindnstan 


to come and settle in India, but they very rarely, 
if at all, employed people who were not willing to 
stay in India for gcod and to make it their home. 
Their bias, if any against the Hindus was religious, 
not political. The converts to Islam were some¬ 
times treated with greater consideration than even 
the original Muslim.s. Akbar of course, did away 
with that distinction bnt even the most bigoted 
and the most orthodox, Muhammedan ruler of 
India was not possessed of that kind of social 
pride and exclusiveness which distinguishes the 
British ruler of India to-day. If the racial question 
ever came into prominence during Mohammedan 
supremacy in India, it was not between Hindus 
and Muhammadans, but between Muhammadans 
and Mohammedans, os for instance between 
Tttglaks and Patfanns, or between Moghuls and 
T.odis. 

In the reign of rulers like Sher Shah., Akbar, 
Jahangir and Shah Jahan, the Hindus were eiigihle 
for the highest offices under the crown next after 
the princes of royal blood. They were governors 
of provinces, generals of armies and rnlera of 
districts and divisions. In short, the distinctions 
between the Hindus and Muslims were neither 
political nor social. Looked at from the economic 
point of view, the Government was as much 
indigenous as under Hindu rule. The Muslims 
never attempted to disarm the population nor 
they prohibited the manufacture or import of nrmi. 
They did not recruit their servants from Arabis, 
cr Persia, or Afghanistan. They had no Lancashire 
industries to protect, and were under no necessity 
of imposing ekdte duties on Indian-made goods. 
Thgy brought their own language and literature 
with them. For a time, perhaps, they transacted 
all government business through that laaguate, 
but eventually they evolved 1i language which is 
aa mneh Indian as any other vemaeuiar spoken 
in India MHlSy. Thf gtptind work oi this laj^utge, 
Urhieh it now csJlad^cdtt or Hinduitadii is pmely 
Xudiam. The Muslim rulers ol lidis had no 
ausdety for, aad wm in uo way csoncetusd 
with the iwoepcritp of the iahourtsc nlastes «f 
Pursia or Alghaniitaa. If wnpoae MMifbt thalr 
patronage he had to aome lO and settle Ha 
India. ^ ' 
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Riitoty 4 om not r«oofd a aisgle isatanee 
of India beiiia ruled' froUi without, by a people at 
puiely non*Indian blood and in the interests of 
another country and another people. Before the 
British, India was always an empire by herself. 
She was never a part of another empire much 
less a dependency. She had her own army her 
own nary> her own flag. Her revenues were 
spent for her own benifit. She bad industries 
and manufactured the goods she consumed. 


Anyone wanting the previlege of trading with 
India under special term had to obtain the sane* 
tion of het government, as the East India 
Company did. There was no India Office in 
Arabia or in Persia or in Kabul, to which the 
people of India looked for initiative in the affairs 
of their native land. 

(Lafpatrai: Ymn$ Indta) 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE SWORD 

I do believe that when there is only a choice between cowardice and volenee, I would advice 
violence ... I would rather have India resort to arms in older to defend her honour than that sbe 
should in a cowardly manner become or remain a helpless victim to her own dishonour. But I believe 
that tton*vicIence is infinitely superior to violence, forgiveness is more manly than punishment. 


Forgiveness adorns a soldier. But abstinence is forgiveness only when there is power to 
punish: it is meaningless when it pretends a to proceed frpm a helpless creature. A mouse hardly 

forgives a cat when it allows Itself to be tom to pieces by her.But I do not believe India to be 

helpless, I do not believe myself to he a helpless creature.. 

Let me not be miannderstood. Strength doca not come from physical capacity. It comes from 
an indomitable will. 


I am not a visionary. I claim to be a practical idealist. The religion of non*v{clenee it not 
meant meiely for the RIshis end saints It is meant for the common people* as well. Non-violence 
is the law of onr species as violence is the law of the brute. The spirit lies dormant in the brnte end 
he knows no law bnt that of physical might. The diynity of man requires obedience to a higher law- 
to the sttengtb of the spirit. 

I have therefore ventured to place before India the ancient law of self-sacrifice. Fot 
Setyegrob end its off-sboots, non-co-operation and civil resistance, ere nothing bnt new names for the 
lew of sneering. The Rishis who discovered the lew of non-violence in the midst of violence, were 
greeter geninses then Newton. They were themselves greater vnurriors then Wellington. Having 
themaalves known the nee of arms, they rShUsed their uselessness and taught a weary world that its 
salvation Isiy not through violesoa hot through Hoii<^<itfnos. 

Non-violence in Its dsmamio condition n»eatts'''coaseious snftering. It does not mean meek 
snbmlssiioti to thn will of the eviMoer, bnt R niesni the patting of one’s witole sottl sgsinst the wiU of 
the vmm, Wbrleing under this law of our beings It is jpMmsihle for a ilngle individusi to the 
wholh galMlit of an ubjust ampire to savs Ma hoOdWi hli raUgion, hia aonl add lay tha foundation for 
that Mteo’i foU ot Ito vagenotitioti* 
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Aad so I am not pleading for India to practise tton>violence because it is weak. I want her 

to practise non-violeiice being conscious of her strength and power.I want India to recognise that 

she has a soul that cannot perish, and that can rise triumphant above auy physical weakness and defy 
the physical combination of a whole world. 

1 isolate this non*co<operation from Sinn Feinism, for, it is so conceived as to be incapable of 
being offered side by side with violence. But I invite even the school of violence to give this peaceful 
non-co-operation a trial. It will not fail through its inherent weakness. It may fail because of poverty 
of response. Then will be the time for real danger. The high-souled men, who are unable to suffer 
national bumiliatioh any longer, will want to vent their wrath. They will take to violence. So far as 
I know, they must perish without deliveiing themselves or their country from the wiong. If India 
takes up the doctrine of the sword, she may gain momentary victory. Then India will cease to be the 
pride of my heart. I am wedded to India because I owe my ell to her. I believe absolutely that she 
has a mission for the world. 

(Gandhi iO 
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CHAPTER VIII 

« 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF BRITISH 
RULE IN INDIA 



1. SCOPE OF THIS BOOK. 

T he Period of Brilibh rule in om history 
provides the imtsediate back*grottnd 
of our time. While the remoter past is 
onlf a memory and irtspiration, this 
period is intimately bound up with oui lives and 
lives of our fathers. 'l*he situation and problems 
that face us to day has to be understood in their 
genesis and dealt with adequately only if We 
understand the role of British rule in the last two 
centuries. Thust 

"Nearly all our majbr luoblems today have 
grown up during British rule and as a direct 
result of British policy; the princes • the 
minority problem i various vested interests, 
foreign and Indian ; the lade of Industry and 
the neglect of agriculture: the extreme back¬ 
wardness in the social services i and, above all, 
the tragic poveity ot the people." 

: Discovery ef Mio) 

It is not our purpose to follow in any detail 
the chronicle of British Rule in Ziutia. A trde 
history of this period has still to be pieeed toiielher 
end perhape the National Oovermnent hiJiht 
undertake it^by traveriing 19 miles of NatMl 
Atchl'ves, end meny other vecprd hmigl. Our 
purpOM Is fo givU soWb account Of the foroka^ tljAt 
have reduced India what It Is tndiy* Tim 
ohket le ne« to eehn np the pest ap4 9 «peefft e 
OppdtOr ifitlhet the 991 ip 


provide a' better understanding of our problems. 
This history provides a lesson for us and for the 
British *or any other Imperialist power, of the 
effects of the ‘glory’ of an Empire in terms of 
human suffering and degradation. In the realisa¬ 
tion of this lesson lies the understanding and 
friendshiivthat India desires today with England. 

The effects on India of British Rnle^and 
ittcidentlyof the impact of the West^has been 
deep and many sided in political subjection, 
socially, morally and most of all in the economic 
sphere. A balance sheet attempted in these pages 
shall, we are afraid, show the role of British Imperi- 
alism-'as of any imperialism, as highly destructive. 

The economic exploitation that the conntiy 
has suffered and the state of otter penury to which 
it has been prCgressively reduced has been the 
clamourous theme of writers and politicians since 
the days Hadabhaf Naroaji, and R. C. Dntta 
down tb the present economists. They have 
provided the national movement with its motive 
force, goal and prclgrasnffle. all through. Oui 
account is taken mostly from the admirable factnal 
iibd iuelytiehi presentation given by Mr. Rajaui 
PeiWt I^tt in hia book "India Today.*" 

1 A SVMHAAV OP BRlTIf^H PERIOD 

a* 

In VilioodefSiiia disccveied tbe Sea* 
^t>ute tu ]Ma and * navel Pnropeon power, the 
t« India Ifor the first time. The 
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Zetnortii of Calicut gave Vascodegama shelter 
and permission for trade. I<«ter Alphonso de 
Albuquerque coiiqueted Goa in 1510 and mI out 
to build a commercial empire, 

IMie English arrived on the scene at the end 
of th'e 17th century and were followed by the 
French a little later. By 1613 the Emperor 
Jahangir had granted permission to the English to 
establish a faelutywin Surat. Other factories were 
later established in Madras, Bengal and Bombay. 
The East India Company constituted mostly by 
unscrupulous adventurers, had came with the 
object of trade. The idea of acquiring political 
power in India came with the conflict between the 
British and the French in India, Both gave 
support to rival candidates for the throne of the 
Carnatic i Robert Clive's candidate triumphed 
over that of Duplies. Not only was the British 
puppet Nawab installed but the English became 
a strong political force. They had discoveted 
their superiority in the technique of warfare 
against the undisciplined foice.s of the Indian 
States. They had also discovered a method by 
which political power could be wen through 
poppet Kings. 

The British had also established themselves 
m the city of Calcutta in Bengal. A quarrel arose 
between the Company and Siiai*ud«DowIa the 
Nawab of Bengal about the fortifications that the 
Company was erecting in Colcutta. The result was 
a battle>called the Battle of Palassey>in 1756. The 
Nawab was betrayed and defeated. The Company 
now became the Zamindars of the 24 Pargaoas 
nearly 90n square miles of territory and also the 
ruling power behind the rulers in Bengal. In these 
circumstances of ii responsible and unscrupulous, 
power, the Company subjected the country to an 
unparalleled organised loot, from 1767 to 1772. 

In 1764 the Company’s forces defeated the 
Moghul troops at Buxar and Clive who had already 
assumed thf title of Governor of Bengal obtained 
from he Kmiperor the Dewant of Bengal, Bihar and 
0,js The Hast India Company tfa|ia became 
the ibverelgn power. The Btetd* .that Clive 
fpunde^ end luled lor seven yegfs was^qothing 


more than a gangster State and at no time in 
Indian history had any part of it suffered so 
greatly as the people of Bengal did in these years. 

The British Government in England later 
began to take part in the situation in India. 
Warren Hastings was made the Governor General 
in Bengal in 1774 and the fight for expansion of 
British supremacy began. Large areas were 
annexed under one pretext or another. There 
was a tussle at this time between the French end 
the British for supremac3'> Indian powers were 
repiesented by the Marhattas, the Nisam and 
Hyder Ali. 

Between 1778 and 1819, the British fought 
three wars with the Marhattas and large tracts of 
central and ^’estem India ware annexed. The 
Nizam, Feshawa, Scindia, Holkar, Bonsle and 
Mysore, Tanjore, Carnatic and Snrat all fell victim 
to the British policy of expansion. Hyder AH and 
bis son Tipu put up a very stubborn fight and 
became the rallying point of opposition to the 
British. Hyder Ali died in 1782 and Tipn fell 
fighting in Seringapatam in 1799. 

A succession of Governor Generals, Welleitsly, 
Wellington, Lord Hastings carried the work of 
Warren Hastings further. All the states were 
forced to give«in to the “subsidiary syateui" or 
British over-lordship. In 1842 Sind was annexed 
on an extremely flimsy pretext followed by the 
annexation of Punjab in 1849. The whole of 
India was now under British tule except s few 
islands’ here and there. Dalhousie undertook 
the policy of annexation of the remaining ttatea 
either by foiue or on some pretext. By the novel 
doctrine of ‘lapse* States without male heirs were to 
become the Companyi* Sartam, Sambal- 

pnr, Nagpur, Karachi and Jhanei were annexed 'Pn 
thisgrountt. Oudliwas annexed on the ground 
that the ruler was iUcompettui, 

The discontent agaiijMt the British broke out 
into a conflagration in 1997. Jfo^r Indian regimente 
at Meerut mutinied and shot down thoir ^BfltisB 
oflioets on the 9th May. l)hie .ld|4tiny d«vhlpgMd 
inta a w ide-spread Minting 
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retttfkable leaders like Nana Sahib, Tantia Tope, 
Laksbmibai of Jhansl, Qnazimnllah Khan, Kumar 
Singh and Manhd Ahitaed Shah. The forces of the 
national rcyointionarics failed ultimatelv and the 
rebels were put down with a beatr hand. 

In 1868, the Croum took over the Government 
of India from the Bast India Company. A new 


policy was introduced by the Bgl^sh to establish 
vested interests and a feudal cowiirvaiive order 
that would support British rule. The economic 
exploitation of India took subtler forms but a renals 
sauce and resistance also took birth from this very 
condition. By the end of the 19th century political 
consciousness in the country acquired a shape and 
voice and grew more poweiful year after year. 


8. INDIA BECOMES FOR THE FIRST TIME A POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC 
APPENDAGE OF ANOTHER COUNTYR 


The establishment of British lule in India 
was an entirely novel phenomenon for her, not 
ccmparable with any other invasion or political or 
economic change. Tndia had been conquered 
before, but by invaders who settled within her, 
frontiers and made themselves part of her life. 
(Like the Normans in England or the Manchus 
in China) 'She had never lost her independence, 
never been enslaved. That is to say. she bad 
never been drawn into a political and economic 
system whose centre of gravity lay outside her 
soil, never been subjected to a ruling class which 
was and which remained permpnently alien in 
origin and character.’ (Shelvankat). Every pre> 
viotts rnling class, whether it had otiginally come 
from outside or waa 
indigenous, bad accepted 
the structural unity trf 
India’s social and eco« 
nomic lifcand tried to fit 
into it. It had become 
tndianixed and bad 
struck roots in the soil of 
the country. The new 
rulers were entirely 
dififexent. with their bale 
elsewhere, and between 
them end het average 


Indian there was a vast and unbridgeable gulf-^ 
diffetence in tradition in outlook, in income and 
ways of.living. The early Britishers in India 
rathet cut off from England, adpted many Indian 
ways of living. Rut this was a supreficial 
api>roach and even this wss deliberately abandoned 
with the improvement in communication a between 
India and England. It was felt that the Rritisb 
rnling clasa must maintain its prestige in India 
bykeemtlS aloof, exclusive, apart from Indians, 
living in a superior world of Its own. There were 
two worlds : the world of British officials and 
the world of India’s millions, and there was 
nothing in common between them except a 
common dialike for each other. Previously races 

had merged into one 
another or atleast fitted 
into an organieally inter' 
dependent strncture. 
Now radaliam became 
the acknowledged cread 
and this was intensified 
by the fact thm the 
dominant race bad both 
political and economic 
power, without check 
or hindrance, 

{Nthra). 
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4. WHILE INDIA LOST HER FREEDOM 

While the British Power was establishing itself in India a tide of Freedom was sweeping 
the world, how India would have fared if at this critical period of world history she had been free to 
receive and be influenced l>y the ideas of this contemporary world is a matter for sad thoughts. 

' Tifo momentous events, that changed the history of mankind took place at this time. 

* 

The first was the American Declationof Independence in 1776. Not only \ras the great Re> 
public of Amcricaevas born out of 13 small, discordant, backward states, but a new era for democracy 
and freedom, foi a new level and tempo in progress of mankind was opened. In America itself "A 
Stirling period of awakening and Intellectual and economic activity followed, Free America, rid of 
feudal relics and foreign control, marched ahead with great strides." 

The second was the French Revolution in 1789. "In Prance the great Revolution smashed 
the Bastille, symbol of the old order and swept away the king and feudalism and declared the Rights of 
man to the world." It was a gigantic effort of the common man against monarchies, feudal lords and 
religious prosecution and the obsoloscent and unjust order. Though the Revolution remained un> 
fulfilled at the time, its influence worked long and wide. It was the dawn that brought the abolition of 
slavery, the democratic Governments and the modem Socialism. 

*' I'he Independence of the United States of America is more or less contemporaneous with the 
loss of freedom by India. Surveying the past century and a half, an Indian looks somewhat wistfully 
and longingly at the vast progress made by the United States dgring this period and compares it with 
what has been done and wliat has not been done in his own country. It is true no doubt that America 
offered a virgin field and almost clean slate to write upon while we were cluttered up with ancient 
memories and traditions. And yet perhaps it is not inconcievable that if British bad not undertaken 
this great burden in India and, as she tells us, endeavoured for so long to teach us the difficult art of 
self-government, of which we have been so ignorant, India might not only have been freer and more 
prosperous but also far more advanced in science and art and all that makes life worth living." (Neha) 






A PICTURB OF INPlA'S WEABTO 
& POVERTY 

!. THE EOONOJiCtO BAOkOROtiHD OF 
INDIA AT THE BEOrHlflNro 
OP BRITISH RUl,E. 

CHAPTER IX. 

W HAT waa the economic backgrohnd of 
India when all these far reaching 
political, changes were taking place ? 
V. Anstey has written that fight up 
to the eighteenth century ‘Indian methods of production 
and of industrial and commercial orgauixatibn could 
stand comparison with those in vouge in any other 
part of the world’. India was a highly developed 
mamtfactnring oonntiy exportings her manufacturtd 
pfodtKta to Europe and other countries. Her banking 
system was efficient and well organised throughout the 



cpnutry, and the Hundia or billb' of ex^auge 
Issued by the great business or dnaueial honses 
MTcre honoured .every-where ill India,, as 
urell as in Iranii and Kabul and Herat and 
I^OSbkent and other ; places in Oentral Asia. 
Werohant- capital had evolved and there was 
an elaborate , network of agents, jobbers, brokers 
and middlemen. The : shipbuilding industry 
lyas; flourshing and one of tht flagships. of an. 

, i^ldish admiral during* the Napoleonic wars 
had been biUlt 1^ au Indt^ firn) in lu^la. India 
;4 iD'' faet«. 'ap.''advaii^';''’iit^tfiaE^^ 'epiu.hier* 
'..'€^%':aud!'fiiwtu^aUy' aai.ahyi c^utrirr-'.prior:- t.o -the-' 
Ipduattial^Rrwph^icKU^ Nb;in»eh^deynlopmeo<i 
'"1t|aiy«:talB^ .cmtatry' .hkdi '^jtqred; 

.:.^fioda;''''!^^';;lMhk: .and'' ^'toraerh^^^ 


important as they;: wisfcj were near the perij^cry 
of HinduSthan*.* AM over thir yiast/land there were 
greater cities and large numbers of big manufac¬ 
turing and trading centres, and a very rapid and 
ingenious system of cbmmuuicatiiig news and 
market prices had been evoHM. great busi- 

ness' hOUses often received hews,!eVen of the wars 
that were going obi long before dispatches reach¬ 
ed the bfifctals of the East India Company^ . 

. The economy of India had thus advanted to 
as • high: a stage as it cotdd ieltich prior to the 
Industrial Revplution. Whether it had the seeds 
«d,|iirth^:;-prc^^ or lias’ too much, bound 

upi^th itffekigid social^ difficult to 

ai^;':':'-?l^.''SedtbS';ddite;;poisiblgi-h^ that' under 

.uiotmai cbuditiohs; it would have undergone', that 
'■<^Uge\athd':^hN^ufl:t®,.adapt'Its 'pwb ‘"W*yt 
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nori’c ptfaetratioo which wottld hav«> let to poli¬ 
tical interference» 


Though the Indian merchant and matiufac 
taring chiasea were rich and apread nut all over 
the coiinttyi and even controlled the economic 
structure, the 3 f had no political power. Govern¬ 
ment was despotic an0 atilt largely feudal. In 
facet it was probalSlly more feudal than it had been at 
some previous stages of Indian history. Hence 
there was no middleclass strong enough, oi even 
consciously thinking of seizing power, as in some 
western countries. The people generall> had 
grown apathetic and servile. There was thus u gap 
which had to be filled before any revolutionary 
change could take place. Perhaps this gap bad 
been produced by the static nature of Indian society 
which refused to change in a changing world, for 
every civilization which resists change declines. 
The society, as constituted, had no more creative 
part to play. A change was overdue, * 


As it happened, foreign political domination 
came first and this led to a rapid^ destruction of 
the economy she bad built up, without anything 
positive or constructive taking its place. 

(Nehni.) 

2. POTENTIAL WEALTH OF INDIA. 

India one of the poorest countries of the 
world is one of its richest in natural resources and 
manpower, and potentialities for industrial develop¬ 
ment. 

« 

India posse.ses a population of 40(1" miUion, 
nearly one-fifth of the entire world’s population. 
This population, when given equal opportunity 
has proved itself inferior to none in the world, in 
industry, intelligence and thrift. Indian labourer 
has shown his quality in America, Oanada, ilvioa 
and Asi.ah^cotintries. It was Indian labour, n^bjeh 
iM the nlain cleared and colonised Afr^i llalaya 
ai dlUier plac es for the Bsitish and DtEdh'iinipircs. 

1. Diicevsry of IrWis Jswohkrkl Nthra. , 


Indian workmen still show skill of hand and 
aesthitic sense of a high degree in such old arts 
and crafts of India in towns and villages as 
have survived the raachine-nge and the British 
onslaught. 

In modern industry also the Indian mechanic 
and workmen, often illiterate has shown a dexteritv 
and precision that is remarkable. During the last 
war, the adaptation of Indian workshops and 
factories to the production of armament and other 
paraphernalia of war, rapidly and with little 
resources, was phenominal. The Indian soldier- 
even without the patriotic motive-has shown his 
mettle and high quality in modern warfare 
on all fronts and is well recognised by the 
world. 

The geographical position of India on the 
globe is of great strategical advantage in commerce 
and for peace between the world of the East and 
the West. Under more favourable cirenmstaneeb 
India can once again become the life-line and hub 
of international commer<% of a rich hinterland, 
China, Japan, and rich Pacific Islands and Burma 
in the East, Australia on the Sonth east, Iran, Iraq 
and Africa on the West, and the developing Soviet 
States of Central Asia on the North. 

India has an area of nearly 2.000,000 sqnaie 
miles, equal to that of whole Europe, minus Riusia. 
Twenty-five Englands would go to make one India. 
This huge area has been, for countless centuries, 
the single undivided home of the Indian people 
though it stands divided to-day-we bsfivc- 
temporarily. 

Nearly tbrea-quartera of the sutfaoe of our 
laud ia capable of growing something ot other. 
Them are 1»0,000,OQO acres ^land that is cultivable 
but lies waafe in. wbat was, British India alone, and 
them cad gM at least obe more sere of tltlage to 
one miub who has an average of 8’8 per acre 
tfrallebJe* The hitherto low productivity in 
agricttlttire tuakes for greater turoductioii vtith 
better weterevpply end fitmaecs needed for eeed, 
meiinteand meehinery. The Mlewilbi quetetUHi 
will beer th# putentiaUty of afcioliltttie^ 
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“It seem^ Mfe to sffiitn that witU th« axtan- 
Sion of irrigatioDi more thorougb and complete 
faeilities of transport, improvements in methods 
and materials of agriculture and the expansion Of 
the area of cultivation .. . the ixoductiveness of 
India might easily be increased by at least 60 %. 
Indeed, few comitriea in the world can be said to 
possess so brilliant an agt {cultural prospect, if 
judged of pniely by intrinsic \nlue and extent of 
undeveloped resources." (»Sn George Watt, ‘ Memo¬ 
randum on the Resources of Biitish India’ 
1894, P. 5.) 

India posses 180 million of cattle i. e., neaily 
one third of the worlds total. 

India forests piodttce a iicli variety of high 
quality timbei and other industrial raw material. 
The} aie capable of supplying 100 million tons of 
wood every year without suffeiing any depletion. 

India has been a rich souice of supply of 
raw materials of various kinds that have fed the 
machines in England and othei countries. The 
export of raw materials in 1939 after meeting 
all internal requirements was worth ovei 
Rs. 8,000,000,000. 


The moi^ striking wealth of India is Us 
mineral resources, which, with power, foim the 
basis of industrial development. Tbeie is an 
abundant supply of coal and iion of very high 
grade and what is more they arc found in 
contignotu masses. It has been estimated that in 
the qiiadrangle of whieb Calcutta is the north*«Bst 
oproer and lylug 400 miles west and 200 miles 
south from that city, there ace 20,000 million tons 
tifhltth grade are at an average distauCe of 126 
tttHair from Bengal eoal 


Dctritig the laei tlie llbRad tees | 
tibivehiment enadoua to dafveipp the Dddia war 
bake ngalnst f^p$n eetit the Antarieau fehatcal 
lliasfkm ig 1(941 io {utei^itptte indjixfe rOiobiPes 



$$ 

neither published, not implemented its recoimnenda*' 
tious. The Mission icported: 

“The coal tesoutces in Bengal aud Bihar have 
been estimated at 60 milhoii tons of which 20 
million are consideied workable. And leserves in 
the Central Provinces and Berar have been esti¬ 
mated at 17 million tons, of which 6, ISO miUioii 
aie consideied workable. In addition there aie 
coal lesottices iniiging fiom 6tl million to 80 
million tons in the I^augnii Plateau of Assam and 
70 million tons in Nongstoin. Reserves of wal 
suitable for the manufacture of matalluigical coke 
have been estimated at 600 million tons of which 
appioximately one half will be lost In the process 
of mining under existing methods i these leseives 
lire being consumed at the annual rate of 15 
million tons, and are being used laigely fo» 
purposes othei than the iiianufactuie of coke. 
Should the leseives of coal suitable for coke be 
developed exclusive!} to that puipose, they 
would laft for many veais, even though the 
pioductioii of non aud steel should be grcatl} 
lucreaaed." 

• 

The iron-ore deposits aie even more impoit- 
ant. According to Cecil Jones, of the Geological 
survey of India, at an conservative estimate, 
these deposits amount to 3,000 milHon tons and 
ate second only to the United States and Fiance, 
The quality of this ore is of the highest giade. As 
it IS, the average production of iron m India as 
compared with the aieiage in United States, Great 
Britain Russia, Germany, Sweden and Spam was 
only 11% of what itsbonld be 89% might be regarded 
as wasted. 

According to the Ameiicen Techittal Miseioui 

“Th« reserves of the it on ore inindisare 
the latifest in the world end are st^ior 
lb qbiilUy to those of any othet coonhy. Xn the 
9hi(|^htuti Uistiiet the reserves of the iron 
nb Iron ceatent in eneeaa cent 

etfUlliyillpb nti^ lean ts&h mltiiiim tons 
nwonnt to eti mvwh ea 20,994 mliUnn tons. 
In Bnifar the ri^Miives gfi hsthnated it 
9!|i^^t90v,toni 0^ h)|th Mreivn 

I 
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slso important deposits in neighbouring districts 
of the Central Pio\’inces one of whicb, in 
the Rajhana Hills, is estimated to contain 
2,500,000 tons of ore with 67j pet cent iron con¬ 
tent. India a^ho possesses rich supph of manganese, 
gold, lead, ijiilver, copiict and bauxite. The 
American Technical Mission’s estimate of India’s 
bauxite depnsifs is at about 250,000,000 tons. 
India has about 30% of tlie woild’s output of 
manganese ore, thgee fourths of the woild’s supply 
of sheet and block mica, and is the world’s largest 
producer of lac. 

In respect of oil, the supply developed was 
mostly in Burma, which was separated, largely on 
account of this oil fioni the gtowinglv turbulent 
country of India. The powerful oil interests as 
also othet British mining concerns, have l>ecn known 
to deliheiately prevent comiietition and development 
of new wells and mines. But theie is evidence of 
abundant untapped resouiccs of oil in India. 

The Geological suivey of India Wtto cairies 
the underground suivcy in India, had been pro¬ 
vided with neitbei the funds uoi the equipment 
for prospecting fot industiial exploitation of India’H 
mineral wealth. 

Even morc'impoitant are the potentialities of 
water powei both fot irrigation and electrification 


of India. That these potentialities have been 
totally neglected and now constitutes the basis 
of a new era in India’.s industt igl development wtll 
be evident from the following table: 

WATER POWER RESOURCES 
/n million horae-powert 

POTHNTTAX DrVKJOPHP PSKCaKTAOS 


United States 

35.0 

11.7 

r>BVEr.ontD 

33 

Canada 

18.2 

4.5 

25 

France 

5.4 

2.1 

37 

Japan 

4.5 

1.7 

87 

Italy 

3.8 

1.8 

47 

Switzetland 

2.5 

1.8 

72 

Gcimany .. 

2.0 

1.1 

55 

India 

27.0 

0.8 

3 


India stands second only lo the United States 
ill watei power resouices yet uses only 3 per cent 
compared to 72 per <.eiit in Switzetland, 55 pei 
cent in Geimauy. 47 pei cent in Italy 37 pei 
cent ill Prance and Japan and 33 per cent in 
the United States. 

Alieady bluf prints and activity in India 
have started foi projects that exceed the T,V.A. 
in magnitude. 


3. THE POVKRTV OF INDIA 


The most important fact about India as she 
has emetged from the Imperial domination t.5 her 
colossal poveity. The avei age income pei head of 


the Indian has been estimated variously from the 
time of Dadabhai Naiodi to the present time. The 
following table gives these various estimates 
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Findlay 
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Unofficial 

1878^ 

1888 

20 

40 

Official 

1882 

1881 

27 

48 

Official 

1901 

1897.08 

90 

40 

Unofficial 

, ‘1902 

1899 

18 

24 

Official 

1924 

19$ 1 

49 


, Unofficial. 

’ .Uiiofficiai 

1925 

.918.$4 


>89 

1824 

1021.22 

74 

98 

Official 

1990 

1921.22 
• • 

118 

f 
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V. K, R. V. Rao ... 
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Ra. Sh. 

1939 

1925*39 

78 117 


1931 

1928 

42 

63 

1932 

1931 

63 

94* 

1938*38 

1937-38 

56 

84 

1940-32 

1931*32 

62 

93 


Thus even Recording to the “most optimistic” 
estimnte India’s capita income comes to 5d 
per day. 

In b'is illuminating analysis of these figures 
Mr Rajani Palme Dutt ha& shown how the figures 
of the Simon Report ate fallacious, on this as on 
othei matters. The latest and most authentic 
official figure for a year is a gloss a^*elaRe of 
Rs. 5$ pel head. Applying the statistics of 
division of income to this figure (that is 6U% of 
the population sharing 30% of the income) w qfl n 
figvrr of ahml l\(l per hratl per rfoi/ for the majority of 
Tndta'h population These figures give r measure 
of the depth of Indian poverty. 


population 'the Ooiemment repoits leveal the 
same picture from year to year, “the large pro- 
poition of inhabitants in India are still beset with 
poveitT of a kind which finds no parallel in 
Westein lamds, and aie living on the very margin 
of subsistence. (India in 1929*30). The effect of 
this poverty in malnutrition and ill health is 
evident. According to the official medical 
autlioi ities nearly two thirds of the people are 
iindei*nouiished prepetually. 

“Of all the disabilities from which the masses 

in India snffei malnutrition is perhaps the chief. 

Malnutrition is the most far-reaching of the causes 
of diseases in India." 


We have to see what these figuie mean in 
living conditions. 

The leading Indian economists Shah and 
Khambata express it as foUows: 

"The a>erag« tnri|an mcome la just enough elthat 
to feed two man m every three of the popolatien. or give 
them am two in plaoc of everylihree meets they need, oft 
eondltfon that they all consent to go naked, live out of 
doors all tho yoor round, and have not any amuaenient 
or rodreotton, and want nothing else Init ond that 
the lowest and eoarsost and looet nutritious ” 

(Ahah as4 HhasuMfu *'Th«w*Stth and taMhIo 
eopaetty «f tndio.” |«H p. Ut,) 

dlfUtisl Knunity into th« ivorlting ojlsio 
jig twetl t|tst tho 

' of Myjgg whs ioiror thiti oveh ihot of 

fhi olhtoh An4 tho 

4^ eh«p mP»i of ‘tho ihiw) 


(Lt. Col. R. MacHarrison, “Memorandum on 
Malnutiition as a cause of Physical Inefficiency 
and ill health among the Masses in ludda." 
Kvidence to the Royal commission on Agriculture, 
III, p, 95) 

Government enquiiics into the condition of 
labopr in India reveal the same picture of semi* 
starvaiion repeatedly. 

In respect of housing the average working 
class family does not even enjoy one room. In 1911, 
99% of the total popvtlation in Bemboy went liviag 
loonoidotn toncjneobi aveiwglpg 4.9 poxiolis per 
tendtneni. In 1991 census 74% of the pomtlotiob 
of Bomtmiy wexo Hying in one room temiuents. 
OVotOrOdrdint y^siwcfOosed ii|i this way,by doesdee 
df progfosii.. Xotachi aihl Alini|4nhod wont afren 
nraie oyoreMh^ Tlioio conditions 

hiiyeiltiihoniio dnenoo sinoc liSji nt|d mnoii worfe 
sinoe th* wtt!r„ ond tho choditfon nt tho cditoMn Ond 
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roadside huts in Bombay have to be seen to be 
believed. 

The effects of these conditions of semi-star¬ 
vation, overcrowding, lack of sanitation on health 
and vital statistics can well be imagined. 

t 

a 

The debt!) rate per thousand is about double 
that of }''ngland. The expectation of life for an 
Indian is less than half that of an inhabitant of 
England and Wales. The maternal mortality rate is 
of 24-5 per thousand live births as compared with 
4.1 in England and Wales. 

Mr. V Anstey, a standard authoritj' on Indian 
economics, estimates that three deaths in four in 
India are due to deaths due to poverty. 

The villages in India give a picture of loverly 
and misery of the lowest level in the world. 

And this state of poverty has been growing and 
becoming worse and worse with growing agrarian 
crisis under the condition of Imperialist rule. 

The basic problem of poverty of Indian 
masses has stood in the way of all attempts at 
social service and reform such as medical aid, 
education, co-operative effort, improvements in 
agricultural or cottage industry. 

The political struggle in India had to 
recognise this fact and measures for adding to the 
inllager’s income even by a small jot were to be 
included in the progTarame. 

This terrible and shameful state of the people 
has been explained by the apologists of the 
Imperial rule in various ways. Thus natural 
phenomena of geography and climate, exhausted 
soil, inherent social backwardness of Indians, 
laziness, extravagance and superstition of the 
masses, caste, position of women, cow worship, 
unbygenic bgbits ; all these are given as the causes 
of Ind'a's poverty. It is forgotten that the social 
dness is rathei the consequence of the low 
econoifilic level and political subjeclion and not 
Vice-versa. 


The most often repeated explanation is 
'Overpopulation.’ This has been constantly 
repeated and has come to be believed generally and 
even by learned economists. Mr. Palme Dutt has 
dealt with this question at length in his book, 
India Today, and revealed that this theory of 
overpopulation is totally false. The general belief, 
that, there has been enormously rapid increase of 
population under British rule, exceeding far 
beyond the rate of increase of other countries is 
exactly opposite to the facts of history. The 
actual rate of increase of the population of India 
under Briti.sh rule was markedly ]e.ss than that of 
any European countiy and is even less than the 
general scale of world increase. Thjs applies 
equally to the period as a whole of British rule 
and of the last half cenluiy. 

The comparitive table of iucrea.se of popu¬ 
lation of India and other Western countries reveals 
the interesting picture that with the exception of 
France the rate of growth in India was less than 
that of any liuropean collntr 3 ^ From 197(t to 1910 
India had an increase of about 19% while England 
and Wales had an increase of 58%. From 1872-1931 
increase in India was 30% and in England and 
Wales 77%, The rate of inciease in England and 
Wales for the last sixty 3 ears has been more than 
double that of India. 

Is is also not a fact that the growth of 
population has outstripped the growth of the 
volume of food production and the constant state 
of famine in India cannot be explained by over¬ 
population. De.spite (he culpable neglect of agri- 
cultmal development and only partial use 
of cultiavahle land, the available figures up to the 
present indicate the contrary. The rate of growth 
of food production has upto the present not been 
outstripped b^' the rate of growth of population. 

"Between 1900 and I9S0 population In India 
increased by 19 per cent, but production of food stuffs and 
raw materials inerraaed by about SO per cent, and induairtal 
production by 18,9 per cent. During the decade 1S2I-19I0 
population has indeed made a leap forward : but production 
haa alao kept pace..such progress has been kept subs¬ 

equently in spite of the trade depression; the index of 
industrial production haa stood at 144 in l9$4dM! and may 
be higher in the current year.’ 
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“All thU indicates that population has not outstripped 

production.the alarm about population outstrippin{{ 

production Is not supported by statistics. Those who are 
alarmed about the ‘dcvastatinf{ torrent of babies In India 
will do well to direct their attention to improvements in 
the distribution of national income, in the quality of 
c.tnsumptinn, and in the f{en|(raphical distribution of popu¬ 
lation, and to other allied matters. 'Professor P. J. 
Thomas, in The Times, October 24 1935i 

The root cause of poverty must l>e sought 
elsewhere. The difference between India and the 
European countries is not in the rate of growth 
of population but i.s due to the fact that economic 
development and expansion has been made 
stagnant in British India, driving an increasing 
proportion of the populations to a primitive and 
overburdened agriculture. 

Wealth of the country has been constantly 
drained away and industrial and other outlets hdVe 
been thwarted. Even agriculture, which is its 
sole source of subsistence, has been placed in 
crippling conditions and neglect. 

It is not in any natural phenomena or racial 
character of the people that the causes of poverty 
are to be sought. Nor do they lie in a m 3 rthical 
state of overpopulation. It is in the social eco« 
nomic conditions under Imperialist rule that the 
secret of Indian proverty lies. In the .succeeding 
chapter we shall examine the development of 
these social and political circumstances. 

(from R, Palme Dutta) 

4. A CONTRAST OF TWO WORtDS 
Two ‘Decades of Socialism and of Imperialism. 

The experience of the modern period has 
enlarged the horizon of the possibilities of rapid 
tramtformation even under the most backward 
conditions. The example of the revival and 
regeneration of Turkey since the war is instructive 
in this respect, and has its important lessons for 
India. But especially the experience of the 
aohievemiint of the socialist revolution in the 
Soviet Union during these two decades, operating 
in a vast country of initially backward technique, 
extreme diaAn^anlsation and a largely illiterate 


population, and uniting European and Asiatic 
peoples, affords a practical demonstration of what 
can be done, which is opening the eyes of the 
peoples of all countries, and not least of the people 
of India. It will be useful to pursue this comparasion 
})Oth for the light it throws on the present stagnant 
position of India in contrast with an advancing 
community, and for the hopeful indication it holda 
out of what can be achieved, given the appropriate 
social and political conditions. 

It so happened that the completion of the 
twentieth year of the T^nion of Soviet Socialist 
Republics in 19.S7 fell in the same year which saw 
the completion of the one hundred and eightieth 
year of tbe British rule in India, if this is dated 
from the conventional starting point of the Battle 
of Plassey. Imperialism has thus had nine times 
as long in India to show what it can accomplish 
as socialism has bad in Russia. 

Vital as have been the differences in the 

» 

precedent conditions of these two vast territories 
(especially the differences between an independent 
imperialist country and a colonial country), there 
are nevertheless certain features of analogy in the 
situation inherited on either side.the over¬ 

whelming illiterate and backward peasant majority 
of the population, the immensity of the territory 
inhabited by a series ot races and nationalities at 
differing stages of civilisation, the rich natural 
resources relatively undeveloped, the traditions of 
despotic rule with no experience of democratic 
forms save for a decomposing village system, 
which make it tempting to compare what imperia- 
lisim has made of India in 180 years and what 
socialism has made of Rnssia in twenty years. 

In the Soviet Union the index of industrial 
production (of large scale industry) rose from 
lOU in 1913 to 818.4 in 1937 au eight fold increase. 
The national income rose from 21 thousand 
million roubles (at 1926*27 prices) in 1918 to 96 
thousand million roubles in 1987, a four and a 
half times increase. 

0 

For India it is significant at the outset that 
thege is not an attem|>t be made at any general 
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statistics or index of industrial- production, or ot 
gross national output or income. An unnofficial 
estimate made by D. B, Meek in April 1936 for an 
index of industrial production in the main indus¬ 
tries showed that on the basis of 100 for the 
average of fhe years 1910-U to 1914-15, of 156 
for i922i23 an increase ol 56 percent, or one 
sixteenth the rate of the Soviet increase fiom 

a much lower initial point. 

« 

The povert> stricken land hungry pensantr\ 
of Tsarist Russia, at the mercy of the liindlorils, 
the money landers and the kulaks, have become 
free and prosperous collective peasantry of 
to-day, cultivating tbeii laige-scnle collective 


farms with the most advanced machinery and 
technique of any country in the world, and 
already trebling their money income in the first 
five vears since the completion of collectivisa¬ 
tion. 

in India the agrarian crisis becomes every 
j-ear more threatening 5 the combined pressure of 
the landlords, the moneylenders and the Govern¬ 
ment is pauperising the peasantry and expropriat¬ 
ing growing nrimbers from the land » and while the 
increase of the sown area and of the volume of 
crops has only barely exceeded the growth of 
population, in the last few years there are 
ominious signs of an absolute lecessioii. 





CHAPTKR X 


ECONOMIC EXPLOITATION UNDER BRITISH RULE 


1. THK LOUT AND THK MODVS OPKRANDI 

BY 

J)l. J. 0. KUWAKU*!* V 

I T lb instructive to look back on the Iiibton of 
financial obligations in India ovei the two 
centimes of British occupation. It will <how 
that the gieatness of (irent Biitaiii is largeh 
tooted in the poveitv of millions of Tutlia. 

Sincse the days of Plassej, as MacMnlui put 
it: “The shower of wealth fell copious])'' on the 
Compan)^ and its bervants.” It is continuing to do 
so on the Biiti&h Empire even to this day! only 
the external garb differs according to the genius of 
the person in chatge for the moment. It is interest* 
ing to examine these cloaks and raise them up for 
an instant to get a peep at the freebooter inside. 
We may clasbify the vanous methods used accoid* 
ing to function they were calculated to perform. 

Thk Moti> UP Mrthop 

Again, in his *Bssay on Lord Clive’ Macaulay 
says: “A sum of eight hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, in coined silver, was sent down the 

river from Moorshidabad to Fort William. 

. .*»Trade revival and signs of affluence 

appealed in Pvery English houae* Aa to Olive, 

s 


(heic was no limit to bis .icquisiiiou but his own 
ratKleintioii. This flood of lil-gotieii wealth ftom 
Indi.i su|ip]ied the che.ip capital needed tor the 
eaiK iiidiistiial levolution of Uieat Ktitaiu, which 
gaAc liei a place in the vaiiKtiaid of industiiiilised 
natioiib. 

Brooks .Adams in his ‘Law of Civili/atiou and 
Decay' sa\s: ‘Possibly since the world began no 
uivestnienl has evei vielded the jirofit reaped fiom 
the Indian plundei liecause foi neail) 50 years 
Oieat Biitain stood without a coiiipetitoi Thus 
the ntiival of lieiigal silvet not oiiI\ inci eased 
the mas of motiei, bnt stimnlated its movements, 
for at once in 1759 the bank issued 10 and IS 
pound notes, and in the counttv piivitte films 
poured foilh a flood of papei. Burke says that in 
1750 there weie not even 12 bankeis’ shops, while in 
1790 they weie to be found in every market town. 

According to William Digby’s computation, 
between Plassei and Wateiloo probably about 1,000 
million pounds .sterling were tiansferred from 
Indian hoaids to British banks. In those days 
tinder ‘famine condition* 40 measures of rice were 
sold for a rupee, while today we get two measures 
a rupee, so the purchasing power of the rupee was 
then about twenty times as much and this gives us a 
Sfatullurd fnr which to Mticm the fahtilottM vnlnc nf th* 
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wealth taken from India under this simple method 
of helping oneself as the hold up gangster does. 

KaiBRZZI.KMKNlf 

^Vith the passing of the free lance empire 
huildeis’ we come to the period of embezzlement 
by the Honourable Kast India Company. The 
Company was too honourable to take money 
itself opeulv. Tli*y resorted to buying Indian 
goods out of tax revenues and exporting them 
to Huroi)e for sale. The lax-payer got no returns 
from these transactions, as the whole proceeds 
were taken as profits ! According to the ‘Minutes 
of IJvidence on the Affairs of the Kast Comoany’ 
the revenues so embezzled between 1793 and 1812 
amounted to about 260 million pounds sterling. 

K VtSIBlCAVTON OP ACCOUNTS 

The financial genius pervading the respect¬ 
able and prosperous nineteenth century’' British 
could no longer countenance the bare-faced loot 
of Clive nor the commercial di.shonesty of the 
East India Company oi the earlier decades of the 
ccntuiy. It wanted to do the same thing but by 
a newer and bet ei way. It had a wonderful 
brain wave. Why reveal the facts of piedation ? 
Bury them in dusty ledgers which nobody will 
scrutinise or understand. Britain was rapidly build¬ 
ing up the outer ramparts of her empire. This in¬ 
volved enormous expenditutes. Why not debit these 
to Indian revenues ? There were wars in Afghanis¬ 
tan, Burma, China, Persia, Abyssinia, ICgypt. etc. 
Accordingly over 700 crores were charged in this 
manner to Indian levenues. Ramsay Macdonald in 
his lucid moment wrote in his Ooverumeut of India. 
"I'ndoubtedly India has not been dealt with fairly 
in this respect. It has had to bear the expense of 
oi>erations that have been mainly imperial.” The 
Welby Commission report abounds in records of 
many other such false debits into which space 
does not permit us to enter here. 

Thr (iiPT MsTHon 

glaring limelights of the twentieth century 
cannot conceal any crooked ways from Uie public 


gaze. During World War 1, Great Britain had to 
incur large expenditures in India which normally 
would have had to be paid back to India. Great 
Britain, like the Brahmin, is born to receive and 
not to pay. Have we not been taught to forgive 
and forget ? The financial import of this is that 
Great Britoin is entitled to forget her obligations 
and everybody else should forgive her indebted¬ 
ness! Had not the I,oid said, If thy right hand 
offend thee, cut it off ? ‘if our debts to India 
offend us why not write them off? echoes the 
British exchequer. Thev have an obliging 
department at Delhi in the Governraeul of India, 
who generously' will call all excess expenses a gift 
against which any inconvenient debits can be 
written off. Theic is precedence, even Biblical 
tradition for this gift method. If anything is due 
to the parents fioin the .son, the Jewish cu.stom 
laid down that if he says “it is corban" (a gift) 
from thence forward the .son will be released from 
any” fulher obligation to the ]>arents. 

In this manner (rreat Britain shiiked hei 
liability' to the extent of 189 ciores. The Congress 
Select Committee e»n the Financial Obligations 
between Great Britain and India challenged this 
gift on two gtotinds ; (1) The (iovernment of India 
under the statues under which it is regulated had 
no power whatsoever to make a gift to Great 
Britain out of the revenues of India and there¬ 
fore, the gifts being illegal transactions, should 
be letuined; (2) The amount was beyond the finan¬ 
cial ability of the people of India and India had 
contributed, apart from these financial ‘gifts’, by 
way of men and material far in excess of the 
contribution of any of the Dominions. But then, 
what law or order can deter Great Britain from 
doing what she wants 7 Is she not a first class 
World Power maintaining world security and 
collaborating with America, the atomic bomb- 
makers ? Hence she is above all law. Q. E. D. 

Pawnbrokikg Mrthod 

The last four methods afford us a historical 
background against which to study contemporary 
finance. The financing of the secon4 world war 
benefited by the past experience, attdi therefor^* 
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It is rich in the innovations introduced. Vhen 
needy persons require purchasing power they go 
to a iMiwnshop, pledge a valuable article for a 
fraction of its intrinsic value and obtain the 
wherewithal to meet their immediate requirements 
During this war the financial resources of Great 
Ilritain were greatly strained. Thev had to sell 
away thousands of millions worth of their a!>set.s. 
Their disinvestments reduced their credit in the 
outside markets. Natural Iv, therefore, they 
turned to their milch cow, India, where they can 
use their political stranglehold to ndvantege. 

The framers of the Reserve Hank of India 
Act bad conveniently pro^ ided for the forty per 
cent, backing of cunenty notes, by bullion or by 
sterling securities with the only condition that 
the bullion part is never allowed to go below 40 
crores. liullion has a recognised intrinsic value 
in the international maikct, while sterling securi> 
ties, which are but Great Britain’s I^O. V.’s, have 
no such value, specially when she is selling‘out 
her assets and speeding towards insolvencv. In 
principle, placing these two unlikes on the same 
footing is a blunder, if not a financial fraud. 
Instead of pledging valuables, what was simpler 
than putting I. O. V.’s on pnp^r in the Keserw 
Bank pawn shop and issuing notes limitlessly, 
taking out of the country ns much of valuable 
commodities as were wanted? In this manner 
over 1,034 crores had been taken through inliating 
currency since 1939. These I. O. IT.'s jinw been 
practically frozen. The creditor' country India 
is left to the tender mercies of the ‘debtor’ (rrent 
Britain^ who dictates her own terms of repayment. 

MlBAl'PROPRX AOTON 

India possessed a certain amount of inter¬ 
national purchasing power. The.se were repre¬ 
sented by the all dollar and non-Sterling assets 
held by Indians and certain normal trad^balances 
in dollars and some dollar exchange arising out 
of American military expenses in India. These 
were all compulsorily taken over to the Empire 
Dollar Pool, which was in effect only beneficial 
10 Great Britain. We do not know to this day 
the extent of this commandeered dollar finance, 
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as the details of this are kept a close .secret bv 
the ransacker. 

If this war was a war between Italo-German 
and Anglo-American Fascism and (ireat Britain 
was enlisting Indian .soldier*, to safeguard its 
imperral interests, it foIlow.s that the eX})en.srs 
of these two mtlHon odd Indian soldiers .should 
tx* borne by Great Britain. Simply because these 
soldiers happen to be Indian their expenses do not 
become chargable to tndia any more than the 
police Commissioner of Bombay being a Britisher, 
could have his salaries charged against the Briti.sh 
exchequer. Since 1939 .such exce.ss defence and 
administrati\e exiienses amounting lo uearlv 
crores have been debited against Indiaii 
revenues. 

Besides these about S0<i crores have been 
used to-pay off sterling debts-so-called-which were 
challenged by the Congres.s Select Committee on 
Financial Obligations between Great Britain and 
India. 

These three items are definite misapiiropria- 
tioiis out of Indian financial resomces. If British 
is capable of following ordinary commercial 
morality, every pie of this should be returned to 
India. 

Misvhasancr Mn'cnon 

Great Britain holds henself out as a trustee. 
She, cannot n.se the trust e.staie for her own benefit. 
We noted that the Indian army of two million men 
were recruited to save Great Britain fnrm the 
heels of the NnzLs. These Indian soIdier.s have 
delivered Great Britain from destruction. They 
therefore, deserve well of the Britishers. Under 
the so-called (Jovernment post-war reconstruction 
plans it was sought to e.stablish tlie.se men after 
demobilization in Indian villages. This is robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. These men should be settled 
In Great Britain, which they saved. Failing that 
are there no lands in Canada and^ Australia where 
they can be profitably settled ? Thair lives are good 
enough to be risked for Great Britain, but their 
ckiss are top dark for Canada and Auetralia. Great 
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Britain loves to be generous and charitable but 
only at other people’s expense. 

(loNCi.rsiox 

We have wandered from tbe financial high 
priest of the Hast India Conipany-l/)rd Olive-to 
the eastwhilc financial high priest of the Hrilish 
Kmpire-Lofd Keynes who was of the same order 
W^e have found nothing new or elevating in their 
policies. Or tlve t)lhei hand, our classification 
of the method used by them scem.s to exhau.sl 
all the categoiics of crimes finincial crooks re.sorted 
to in their nefarious careers. Lord Clive was, if 
anything, refreshing in his adventurous exploits, 
though he may lun'e lacked the ‘varsilv accent’ 
of his later-day representative. Have we gained 
anything b> the .sophisticatsd, high-.sounding 
theories put out at Paetton Wemds or numbarton 
Oaks ? The policy has been one of continued 
exploitation, shamehssly .sponging on other people’s 
resources. How can it be olherwi.se ? This empire 
was conceived in avarice, fattened on loot and 
clothed in falsehood. The legacj* of this Hmpire 
unless handled vigorously, vrould continue to ham¬ 
per our progress for long in the economic field. 

Apart front this immense drain of wealth 
India’s prodnetive capicit> has Iteen crushed by being 
made to remain a pa.ssive market for foreign goods. 
Ex'ery conceivable step has been taken t<. let India 
remain a mere consumer. Under these condition 
the wonder is not that our people are jtoor but that 
they exist at all. If we are to suivive much 
longer it is imperative that we must shake off this 
octopus with its tentacles in every quarter sucking 
the life streams of the nation, not only by a political 
hut a complete economic change o^'’er. 

2. THRKK vSTAtiHS OK KOONOMIC’ 
JiXPLOlTATlON 

(from Sri R. Palme Dutta) 

It is useful to go with more detail into the 
hi.siprt' 'Hi the ImpeilaUst exploitation of the 
^economic life of India. Mr. Kajanv Palme I>utl 
bilhis tiunk “India To-day” has divided this into 


three well marked periods: 1st The period of 
Merchant Capital represented by the East India 
Company going to the end of the 18th centnry. 
2nd The period of the Industrial Capital in the 
19lh centur 3 ^ 3rd The Modern period of 
Finance Oapital. 

Tim East India Company Rsgime 

The object of the East India Company was 
to carry on monopolistic trade in the goods and 
products of India. But ICngland had nothing of 
value to offer to India in return for the imports 
excepting a few luxury articles and precious 
metals. Soon however, as domination began to 
be established the Company was able to 
seciite u bargain which a abandoned all pretence 
of equality of exchange. By I7H2 the Nawab of 
Bengal was complaining 

“They forcibly take away the goods and 
commodities of the Ryots (peasants), 
merchants etc. for a fourth part of their 
value; and by ways of violence and 
oppression they oblige the Ryots, etc., 
to give five rupees for goods which are 
worth but one I upee.” 

Nominal “trade” was thus already more 
plunder than trade. 

With the grant of the Dewani of Bengal, 
Bihar and Oris.sa in 1765 a new field of limitless 
direct plunder was opened up in addition to the 
luofits of "trade”. Then began a process of 
wholesale unashamed spoliation which has made 
the Company’s administration during the la.st third 
of the 18th century a by-word of historj’. 

Sr 

Of the total revenue extracted from the 
population about n quarter was paid to the local 
imtentates (Nawab and Mogul) another quarter 
was considered sufficient for the purposes of 
government, and the remainder half was “Clear 
gain”. 

Besides this, enormous fortunes were made by 
individual officers of the Copipapy, Cliw himaelf, 
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wbo started from nothing, returned home with a 
forture estimated at a quarter million pounds, in 
addition to an Indian estate. The real amount of 
the full tribute is revealed by the figure of exports* 
and imports. During the three years 1766 to 1768, 
according to reports of Governor Verelst, exports 
amounted to £6,311^250 while imports amounted 
to only £624,375. Thus, ten times as much, was 
taken out of the country, as was sent into it, under 
the ruling care of this new tM>e of Government 
by a merchant Company. 

Kkfkcts on India 

The effects of this system on the population 
of llengal can be imagined. The ceaselessly 
renewed demand for more and j’et more six>ils led 
to the most reckless raising of the land xcveuue 
demands to heights which in many cases even 
meant taking the seed corn and the bullocks from 
fhe peasants. In the last year of administration 
of the Inst Indian ruler of Ilengal in 1764-5, the 
land revenue realised was £817,000. In the first 
year of the Company administration in 1765-6, the 
land revenue realised in Bengal was £1,470,000. 
By 1771-2, it was £2,341,000 and 1775-6 it was 
£2,818,000. When Lord Cornwallis fixed the 
Permanent Settlement in 1793, he fixed it at 
£3,400,000. 

All contemporary witnesses have given 
evidence of the rapid devastation of the country 
within a few years by this process, the cutting 
down of the population by one-third through the 
consequent famine, and the transformation of 
one-tbird of the country into “a jungle inhabited 
only by wild beasts." 

e 

By 1770 this “ruinous condition" was suc¬ 
ceeded by a famine in Bengal which, in the 
Company's official report, “exceeds all description, 
Above one-third of the inhabitants have perished 
in the once plentiful province of Furneah, and in 
other parts the misery is equal.” Ten million 
people were estimated to have perished in this 
famine. Yet the laud revenue was not only 
rigorously collected without meicy through this 
famine, hut was actually Increased. 


A decade and a half later William 
Fullartoii, M. P., described the transformation of 
Bengal aftei twenty years of the Company’s 
rule; 

"in lormer times the Bengal countries 
were the granary of nations and the repository 
of commerce wealth and manufacture in the 
East. 

“But such has been the restless energy of 
onr niisgovernment that within the short space 
of twenty years many parts of these countries 
have been reduced to the appearance of a 
desert. The fields are no longer cultivated ; 
extensive tracts arc already overgrown with 
thickets ? the husbandman is plundered * the 
manufacturer oppressed famine has been 
repeatedly endured 5 and de-population has 
ensued." 

(William Fullarton, M. P., “A View of the 
English Interest in India,” 1787). 

F.kfeci' on England ; Thk iKDtrs'wiiAi. 

RRVOI.tTtaON. 

On the basis of the plunder of India in the 
second half on the 18th century Modern England 
was built up. In the middle of the I8th century 
England was still mainly agricultural. • 

Socially, in respect of the division of the 
classes, the creation of a proletariat and the 
establishment of secure bontgeois rule, the condi¬ 
tions were ripe for the advance to industrial 
capitalism. The commercial basis had been laid. 
But the advance to the industrial capitalist stage 
requited also an initial accumulation of capital on 
a much larger scale than was yet present in 
England of the middle eighteenth centuary. 

Then in 1757 came the battle of PlasSey. 
aud the weolth of India began to flood the country 
in an ever-growing stream. 

Immediately after, the great series of inven¬ 
tions began which intiated the Indnatrlal 
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Revohttion. Iti 1764 come the Hpintiiitg’Jeuoy of 
Hargreaves • in 1765 came Watt's steam engine, 
patented in 1769! in 1769 came the water frame 
of Aifcwtight, followed by his patent in 1775 for 
carding, drawing and spinning machines > in 1779 
the ttrate of Crompton and in 1785 the power 
loom of Cartwright > and in 1788 the steam engine 
was applied to blast furnaces. That this series 
of inventions should come in a throng in this 
I)eriod indicates that the social condilion.s were 
ripe for theii ivploitation Previous inventions 
had not been taken up for profitable use. 

*‘The influx of the Indian treasure, by 
adding considerably to the nations' capital, not 
only increased its stock of energy, but added much 
to its flexibility and the rapidity of its movement. 
Very soon after Plassej, the Bengal plunder began 
fo arrive in I<ondon, and the effect appears to have 
been instantaneous > for all the authorities agree 
that the "industrial revolution”, the event which 
has dividad the nineteenth century , from all 
antecedent time, began with the year 1760. Proir 
to 1760, According to Baines, the machinery used 
for spinning cotton in I^ncashire was almost ns 
.simple as in India ; while about 1750 the Knglish 
iron industry was in full decline becau.se of the 
destruction of the fore.sts for fuel. At that time 
foul‘fifths of the iron used in the kingdoii came 
from Sweden. 

• 

"Plasseywa.s fought in 1757, and probably 
nothing has ax'd equalled the rapidity of the 
change which followed. In 1760 tbe flying 
Shuttle appeared, and coal began to replace wood 
iu smelting. In 1764 Hat greaves invented the 
spinning Jenny, in 1776 Crompton contrived the 
mule, in 1785 Cattwiight patented the power Idom 
and chief of all in 1768 Watt matured thg Steam 
engine, the most perfect *Df all vents of centralising 
energj*. But, though these machine served as 
outlets for the accelerating movement of the time, 
they did not cause that acceleration. In them* 
selves inventions are passive, tanny of the most 
important ^ving lain dormant for ccuturiei, 
waiting for'% sufficient store of force to haw 
AviiMg|a!ste<i to set them woifclng., fpigt titoie 
ttwo^blvayo fake tbe shape of money,* snd money 


not hoarded, but in motion. Before' the influx of 
the Indian treasure, and tbe expansion of credit 
which followed, no force sufficient for this purpose 
existed and had Wall lived fifty years earlier, he 
and his invention must have perished together* 
Possibly since the world began, no investment 
has vxtr yeilded the profit reaped form the Indian 
plunder, because for nearly fifty year** Oieat 
Britain stood withont a competitor. From 1694 
to Plaase\(l757) the growth had been relatively 
slow. Between 1760* and 1815 the growth was 
verv rapid and piodigions." (Brooks Adams: 
The I 41 W of Civilisation and Decay pp. 259-260\ 

RULK BV PA1|I.XAMB}fT, AMU VHft SKCOMU 
PHABK OP PXPLOITATIOK 

But once the Industrial Revolution had been 
achieved in. England with the aid of plunder of 
India, the new task became to find adequate out¬ 
lets foi the flood of manufactured goods. 

The new needs leqnited the creation of a 
free market iu India in place of previous monopol 3 ^ 
It became necessary to transform India from an 
exporter of gotton goods to the whole World, into 
an importer of cotton goods. This meant a 
revolutions in the economy of India. It meant 
at the same time a complete change-over from the 
whole previous system of the East India Company. 
The Fox’s India Bill which sought to abolish the 
Court of Directors and replace them by Commis- 
siouer.s appointed by Parliament was passed In 
1784, as pitts India Act. Lord Cornwallis was 
sent out as Covet nor General and he established 
the Permanent Xrand flettlement in Pengal. The 
way was prepared feu' the new stage of exploUa- 
lion by Industrial capit«'il which was to work far 
deeper havoc ott the eeotio){tlc condition, fhan the 
previbus hat^assard plunder, Th« new aim of 
Imperialiat rk|e now was the development of India 
as the market tqrf the arising utachlneTudustry in 
Britain. In tbe time of Warren Hastings tbe 
dtttjeir on the irdiiort of cotton calicciles into 
Britain were 78%. On the other hand theie wtta 
virtttdlly free entry of British kooda into fudia. 
Between Ui* and 18S8 British oottoft MMttfleae* 
inrfs expotted to India tbstf from inipb tltMi I 
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niiliioo yards to ocer Si million yards. In the 
.same' period Indian*cotton piece Koods imported 
into Britain fell from one and a quarter million 
pieces to 306,000 pieces, and by 1844 to 63.00(» 
piece.«. 

While machine made cotton gocids fiom 
England mined the vraevers, machine-made twist 
ruined the spinners. Between 1818 and 1838 the 
export of cotton twist from Knaland to In^ia rose 
to 5200 times. 

The same process could he traced in respect 
of silk goods, woolen goods, iron pottery, glass 
and paper. 

‘T^eas than a hundred vears ago,'* wrote Sir 
rienry Ootton in 1890, “the whole commerce of 
Dacca Muslin to England was estimated at one 
crore (ten million) of rupees, and its populations 
at 200,000 souls. In 1787 tite export of Dacca 
Muslins to England amounted to 30 lakhs (three 
millions) of rupees. In 1817 the. exports had 
ceased altogether. The arts of spinning and 
weaving, which for ages afforded employment to a 
numeruu.s and industrial population, have now 
becqme extinct. Families which were formerly 
in a state of affluence have been driven to desert 
the towns and be take themselves to the villages 
for a livelihood . This decadence has occured 
not in Dacca only, but in all districts. Not a 
year passes in which the Commissioners and 
District Officers do not bring to the notice of 
Government, that the manufacturing classes in 
all parts of the countrjf are becoming impoveri¬ 
shed," 

Other British historians recorded the in¬ 
creasing and yearly decay and destruction in the 
dties and districts. The ruin of the textile industry 
mm more lemarkable than any other. In the 1911 
CcBStts report it was revealed that the number of 
textile workers was still going lower despite the 
gmdtnil exteiioii by that time of cotton fnetories 
in India. This decrease was attributed “to the 
almost complete extinction of cotton spinning 
ftykald." 

‘i • II. 

, • It ifoterentjltii to note that the National 

, miwmMt, umfc np the 


restoiation of textile industry as their first 
programme. 

Similni decadence was going in the hides, 
skins, and metal trade. The iron and steel 
industry which had at one time reached a very 
high level m India, showed the same picture. 
“The native iron smelting industry has been 
practicalH stamped ont h>‘ cheap inported iron 
and .steel within range of the railways, but it still 
exists in the more remote parts of the Peninsula" 
(Imperial Gazette of India, 1907, Volume 111 p. 145) 
It was not only the old manufacturing towns and 
centres that were laid waste, and their poxmlation 
driven to crowd and over crowd the villages! 
it was above all the basis of the old village economy, 
the union of the agriculture and domestic industry, 
that received its mortal blow. The millions of 
ruined artisans and craftsmen, spinners, weavers, 
potters, tanners, smelters, smiths, alike from the 
towns and from the villages, had no altei native 
save to crowd into agriculture. In this* way Indiof 
was forciWy transformed, from being a country of 
combined agriculture and manfactuies, in to an 
agricultural colony of British manufacturing goods. 
It is from this period of British rule and from the 
direct effects of British rule, that originates the 
deadly over-pressure on agricnltute in India, which 
is still blandly described in official literature, as 
if it were a natural phenomenon of the old Indian 
Society, and is diagnosed by the snpericial and 
ignorant as a symptom of 'overpopulation." In 
fact the increase in the porportion of the popula¬ 
tion dependent on agrienUnre has developed under 
British rule, continionsly extending, not only 
throughout the nineteenth century, but even in 
the twentieth century, as an examination of the 
census figures will .show. 

llie Briti.sh policy became clearly defined: 
to make India the agricultural colony of British 
capitalism supplying raw materials and buying 
maniifaetured goods. ' 

One indicatiem of the new stage of policy was 
the decision of 1838 to permit Englishmen to 
adittilrc lend and set up as Planters in tndla. In 
tbei! same year slavery had been abolieliedl in the 
Weal Indlen. The new ideetattone sgflHwm sehieb 
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was nothing but thinly veiled slavery, was im> 
mediately developed in India, and it is significant 
that many of original planters were slave drivers 
Iron the West Indies. (^‘Experienced planters 
were brought from the West Indies ..The area 
attracted a rather rough set of planters, some of 
whom liad been slave drivers on American soil 
and carficd ^unfortunate ideas and practices with 
them": Buchanan, ‘‘Development of Capitalist 
Enterprise in India.” pp. 36-7) The horrors 
that resulted wet £ exposed in the Indigo commis* 
sion of 1860. To<day thet'e are more than a 
million workers tied to the tea, rubber, and coffee 
plantations, or more than the total number of 
workers in the textile, coal-mining, engineering, 
iron, and steel industries combined. 

Bxpokv op Raw mxtx&tax„s 

The export of raw materials leapt up, especia¬ 
lly after 1883. Raw cotton exports rose from 9 
miir.oa pounds weight in 1813 to 32 million in 
1833 and 88 million pounds in 1844; sheep’s wool 
from 3.7 thousand pounds weight in 1833 to 2.7 
million in 1844; linseed from 2,100 bushels in 1833 
to 237,000 in 1844. (Porter, “Progress of the 
Nation," 1847, p. 750.) 

Between 1849 and 1914 exports of raw cotton 
rose from £1. 7 million in value to £22 million. 
In weight, raw cotton exports rose from 32 million 
pounds to 963 million in 1914, or thirty times over. 
Jute exports rose from £68,000 in 1849 to £8,6 
million in 1914, or 126 time over. 

Even more significant was the rising exports 
of food grains from starving India. The export of 
food grains, principally rice and wheat, rose from 
£858,000 in 1849 to £3.8 million by 1858, £7.9 
million by 1877. £9 3 million Iqf 1901 and £19.3 
million in 1914, or an increase twenty-tf^o times 
over. 

, iHCXBAglKa PAMINHS 

’,1 

.^tongslde this process went a heavy incKse in 
t]%q|iwber and Intensity of famines in tlie second 
haU ^the nineteenth omitaty. In the half of 


the nineteenth century there were seven famines, 
with an estimated total of 11 million deaths from 
famine. In the .second half of the nineteenth 
century there were twenty four famines (six bet¬ 
ween 1851 and 1875 and twenty four 1876 and 
1900,) with an estimated total, according to 
official record.s, of over 20 million deaths. "Staled 
roughtb', faminess and scarcities have been four 
times as numerous duiing the last thirty years of 
the nineteenth century as they were one hundred 
years earlier, and four limes more widespread" 
W. Digby, “Prosperous British India." 1901). 

Thx TniBuyK orows 

This new form of exploitation of India by 
Indnstrialist Capital did not exclude the continua¬ 
tion of the old forms of direct plunder. 

The drain under the claim ' Home Charges" 
as well as by private remittances without return 
of goods to India, continued and grew rapidly 
throughout the 19ih century alongside the growth 
of trade. In the 20th century it grew more rapidly 
alongside a relative decline in trade. This advance 
in exploitation is .suggested in the following strik¬ 
ing form 

GROWvn OP Tribwb prom Ixdxa to ENOirAinj 
(In £ Million) 



1851 

1901 

1913-14 1933-84 

Home Charges 

2.5 

• 

17.3 

19.4 

27.5 

Excess of Indian 
Exports 

3.3 

10.0 

14.2 

09.7 


'litis enormous and rapidly growing tribute from 
India to Eugiand in reality concealed a new form 
of exploitation in tite 20th century stage of the 
Finance Capital. 

Bra op Fxrawcr CktivtAUVi 'SxwLovtAnov 

^It was necesPary to open up India more 
completely f<Mr Commercial explt^tation and 
penetration. This required the building up of tbe 
net work of railroads and roads. Irrigation whieh 
had been allowed to fall into iw|lect waa tmilt ttp. 
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Postal and Telegraph system was built up. Hie 
Kuropeau Basking system also came in. Kngliah 
education was introduced for the supply of the 
clerks and sub>ordinate agents. This progress 
was directed to meet the commercial and strategic 
needs of foieigii xieuetration and on extremely 
onerous financial terms to the people. 

Railways provided for the new stage the 
development of British Capitalist investments 
in India. 

INMAN PUBUC Debt 

The nucleus of Biitish Capital luvestments 
ill India was the public debt. The origin of this 
debt lay in the first place, in the costs of wars 
and other charges debited to India, and later also 
in the costs of the railway and public works 
schemes initialed by the Government. The 
original £7i) million had been largely built up by 
the wars of Lord Wellesley, the first' Afghan Wars, 
The Sikh Wars, and the suppiession of the Mutiny 
in 1857. Of the next 70 million, by which the 
British Governmeut doubled the total in eighteen 
years, only, £24 million were spent on State 
raj'ways and iirigation works. Much of the rest 
ol the debt was built up by the system of charging 
to India, every conceivable charge, that could be 
temotety, or, even fantastically connected with 
India, even to the extent of debiting India for the 
coats of a reception to the Sultan of Tuikev in 
London, for the maintenance of the diplomatic* 
and consular establishments of the United 
Kingdom of China and Persia for a war on 
Abbyaiitnia or for part of the expenses of the 
Mediterranean fleet. 

In the hands of the British Government 
the Public Debt doubled in eighteen years from 
£70 miUlpn to £140 million. By 1000 it had 
reached £224 millfon, By 1913 it totalled £274 
million, by 1080 on the eve of the second world 
war, ft tbtallmt 11,700 miUloo rtn»ea (£00 I'* 
nMflion) divided Wo 7,000 million tnpeea (£BS2’4 
millloii) of Ihdinu Debt and £88ro million (4,001 
milWtt itipees) of ateelino or debt-in Knoindd* 
Thiol fit negtJy ihwe*<iimtteri of a century of 


British direct rule the debt multiplied more than 
twelve times. 

♦ 

Private capital Investments fiom Britain in 
India ihiis, developed with tailway coiistrnetion, 
tea, Coffee, and rubber plantations and British 
Banking firms which establi.shed and developed 
during this period. By 1913 the foreign Banks, 
held, over tbree-quai tens, of the total Bauk depo¬ 
sits in India while the Tiidiali Joint Slock Banks, 
had less than one fourth. 

TI111.S Briti.sh b'iuauciul Capital was only 
auxialiary to the ttadiug piiwess and did not replace 
it. But the British Iiidusttial monopoly began 
to weaken dll the lust quaitet of the 19th century. 
Kven up to the war of 1914. Britain held fast to 
nearly two-thirds of the Indian maiket, against all 
the ie.st of the world. By the eml*of the war, the 
total British Capital Investments in India, were 
estimated to have reached 500 million pounds. 
At the same time Home charges had risen to 
nine million pounds, bringing the total of the 
profits on capital investments and direct tribute 
to close on 50 million pounds. This considerably 
exceeded the total of trading manufacturing and 
the .ship building profits out of India. The finance 
capital exploitation of India had become a domi¬ 
nant character in the 20th century. As tne British 
share of Indian Market fell, from two-thirds to a 
little os'er one-third, Japanese, American and even¬ 
tually renewed German competition pre.ssed for¬ 
ward, despite tariffs and imperial preference, and 
as Indian industrial progress was made in spite 
of obstacles, financial difficulties and official, 
discouragement, Britain’s share in the Indian 
market nnder-went a considerable fall. 

WoRi,n Wax II 

During the second world war the trade of 
India updenrant n further big change, The 
share of the United Kiogdon in Indian imports 
was in 1042-43, Both Fomlgu and Indian 
ohmpetitNin had now become wronger and stronger- 

m 

Th* iliatO droline his betp spedaliy marked 
in tM enoort of Indian cotton goods. It hod 
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declitted by 57'Ji in 1913-23. By 1939-40 it had re¬ 
duced to 144 million j’urds from 3,057 million 
yards in 1913. 

This decline was met with from the steady 
rising jirofits of Finance capitalist exploitation. 
The latest estimate of Indian annual Tribute to 
Britain hasrbern given by Mr. I,awrence K. Rosin- 
ger, in his report "Independence for Colonial Asia 
■—the Cost to the Western World," i.sbucd by the 
Foreign Policy Office of America and published 
in 1945. 

According to him the annual tribute in £135 

million comprised of items as below ' 

Interest charges in £670 million investments at 
British rate of interest 6-7-8 per cent £46 Million 

Home Charges- £33 Million 

Trade £30 Million 

Shipping £20 Million 

Remittances by Britishers serving in India 

£6 Million 


Total £135 Million 
(Hindustan Standard, Calcutta July, 5 1945) 

After allowing for the fullest margin of 
variation for the factors, that cannot be exactly 
calculated, the broad conclusion is evident and 
inescapable that the exploitation of India in the 
modem period is far more intensive than in the 
old. It was estimated that in the three quarters 
of a century British rule up to the taking over by 
the Crown, the total tribute withdrawn from India 
had amounted to£150 million. In the modern 
period, during the two decades before the war, 
it is estimated that the total annual tribute from 
India to England is in the neighbourhood of £185 
million to £150 million. 

Doling the world war II, the expenditure 
estimated as India's war expenditure rose to 
stupendous heights, and tan into huge figures. 
The total alefiiont of Sterlim Balanees due to 
India lyitg wiillti the "Batik of Bhigland" came to 
£l4j^^ million or Rs. 21.292.6 million^ irtptil the 
<*md\f%tttte 1946, and eontmued tO' rkw later. 


An arrangement called the "Dollar Pool Arrang* 
ment" was effected during the war, by Urhich all 
countries of the Sterling Area, were compelled to 
pool together the entire dollar reserves, which 
they might earn by selling goods to the United 
States. India and the other countries could not 
buy directly from the United States on the strength 
of these dollar reserves, which could only be 
utilised by the United Kingdom Government to 
finance war purchases. The whole method of 
Imperialist war finance, through the issue of more 
and more current' notes had very serious 
repiircussious on the Indian economy. India came 
out of the war heavily impoverished and economi¬ 
cally weakered. The real incidence of the war 
burden fell on the already starving masses of the 
people. 

This whole process brought untold miseries 
and suffering to the mass of workers and peasants. 
For six long years people in India bad to bear 
hardships of manifold wage cuts, food and doth 
scarcity and country wide famines and destitution, 
that are not over yet, 

INDUSTXIAI, DrVSAOPMBNT IN InDZA 

It is sometimes brought forward that the 
development of Indnstrial Finance capital era 
of British rule in India has lead to advancing 
Industrial! atiou < but this view is far from justified. 
Such industrial developement, as has taken place, 
had to fight its way against intense opposition from 
British caintalists. The development is lob-tied and 
only in light industries. There has been through out, 
diseouragemeut of Indian indnstry by administra¬ 
tive action or inaction and by Tariff policy. The 
cotton industry had to struggle hard. After 
the first world War. there was a declaration of 
change of polity. This was dode partly on account 
of military reasoot And partly because of 
the growitig foreign competition and political 
pressure. The Tarri^l Board was set up and some 
Ittdnetriea, such as Cotton and Iron end Steel were 
develoiwd. 

The Swaraj par^ ntaneged to secure pro* 
taction for the Iren and-Steel Indaatry in I9S4« 
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but the Tariff Board did not give protection to 
several other Industries that demanded it. Is 
1930 in the face of popular protest Imperial Pre> 
ference was introducevl. The picture of industrial 
development in India before the last war compared 
most unfavourably with that of any Western coun* 
try or even the soviet union in its record of two 
decades. During the second world war there was a 
dire necessity and great opportunity for building 
up industry in India, hut even at the risk to the 
effect of sabotage to the war effort, no move was 
made to mobilise the vast recources of the country. 
For checking the natural growth of Indian indus¬ 
trialisation, the services of the Eastern Group 
Supply Council were utilised. This body under 
the plea of avoiding duplication among Empire 
countries, made the greatest conscious disciimina- 
tion in placing orders for war supplies with 
various countries. 

Sir Visvesvaraya, Piesident, All India Manu¬ 
facturers’ Organisatian, has observed' * 

“The orders for products required for the 
present war seem to have been distributed 
among the various belligerent countries within 
the Empire on the advice of the Roger Mission 
and the Eastern Group Supply Oonncil Con¬ 
ference. According to the arrangements made, 
only a few products which required no superior 
technical skill or practice seem to have been 
assigned to factories and industrialists in India. 
Products requiring heavy industries or higher 
technical skill were alloted to the United 
States of America and the Dominions of Canada 
and Australia.” 

Motor car and ship-building industries were 
prevented from being set up by refusing facilities 
for import of machinery and guarantees 
purchase for the military. iSven the recommends- 
tions of the American Technical Mission were not 
accepted by the Government of India. The help 
of the Aaseriean teehinidana and machtneiy was 
refused. The Government of India not onlf 
prevented' development of ^sie indnatriea in 
India, thd** even ditectisr helped the foreign con- 
cerna aueh as tlte United Kfndom Oommetdjil 


Corporation through various war jobs. During 
this whole period India suffered exploitation on a 
scale unprecedented even in the history of 
British Rule. 

S. THE RIUN OF THE VILLAGE AND 

agriculture 

(from Sri R. Palme Duita) 

The nation in India lives in the village. 
Over-whelming part of its population ha.s lived so 
from times immemorial, with agriculture as the 
main occupation, supported by other handicrafts; 
and with a stable and prosperous economic and 
social order. And account of this socio-economic 
system of India is given in other parts of this 
book. The classic description of Indian villages 
given in Marx’s Capital, is interesting to recall 
and is given below. 

“Those small and extremely ancient Indian 
communities, some of which have continued 
down to^this day, are ba.sed on possession in 
common of the land, on the blending of agriculture 
and handicrafts, and on an unalterable division of 
labour, which serves, whenever a new community 
is started, as a plan and scheme ready cut and 
dried. Occupying areas of fiom 100 up to several 
thousand acres, each forms, a compact whole 
producing all that it requires. The chief part of 
the products is destined for direct use by the 
community itself, and does not take the form of a 
commodity. Hence, production here is indepen¬ 
dent of that division of labonr brought about, in 
Indian >oeiety as a whole by means of the 
exchange of commodities. It U in the surplus 
alone that becomes a commodity, and a portion of 
even that, not until it has reached the hands of 
State, into whose hands from time immemorial a 
certain quantity of these porducta has found its 
way in the shape of rejat in kind. 

“The constitution of these ancient communiti¬ 
es varies In different parts of India. In those of 
the simplest form, the land is tilled in common, 
and the pro4vee divided ammuig the members. At 
the aasietitnei spinning and weaving ate carried 
on in each family as subsidiaiy industries side by 
sMe with the masses thus occupied with one 
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sod Ihe same work, we find the 'chief 
inhabitant’ wiio is judge, police and tax- 
gatherer in one 5 the book-keeper who keeps the 
ncconnts of the tilloge and registers everything 
relating thereto: another official, who prosecutes 
criminals, protects, strangers travelling through, 
and escorts them to the next village I the boundary* 
man; who guards the boundaries against neigh¬ 
bouring cOhimutiities; the water-overseer, who 
distributes the water 'from the common tank for 
irrigation: the# Brahmin, who conducts the 
religious seivices: the school-master, who on the 
sand teaches the childern reading and writing: 
the calendar-Brahmin, or a.strologer, who makes 
known the lucky or unlucky days for .seed-time 
o«>d harvest, and for every other kind of argicul- 
tnral work: a smith and a carpenter, who make and 
repair all the agricultural implements : the potter, 
who makes all the pottery of the village; the barber, 
the washerman, who washes clothes, the silversmith, 
here and there the pf)et, who in some communities 
replaces tlie silversmith, in others the schoolmaster. 
This dozen of individuals is maiutaiued at the 
expense of the whole community. If the population 
increases, a new community is founded, on the 
pattron of the old one, on unoccupied land. 

“The simplicity of the organisation for 
productiaii in these sellsufficing communities that 
constantb' reproduce tliemselves in the same form 
and when accidentally destroyed, spring up again 
on the spot and with same name—this .simplicity 
supplies the key to the .secret of the iinchange- 
ableness in such striking contrast with the cons¬ 
tant dissolution and refonndiug of Asiatic States, 
and the never-ceasing changes of dynasty. The 
structure of the economical elements of society 
remains untouched by the storm-clouds of the 
political sky.” (Marx: “Oapital ’, Vol 1 Ch. XIV) 

This destruction of the Indian economic .system 
may broadly Ije analysed as (a) the thorough 
denudation rif the people by the direct pluudet in 
the rule of the Company (h) destruction of 
cottage indiaptrj’, specially the clothing industry 
Which formihd part of the village economy 
(ck the neglect of agricullutal i^tiWo%'*ment, 
’’■iTgnWttt and the introduction of the uiwconomic 


landlord system and failure to avoid the fragmenta¬ 
tion of holdings, and the increasing pressure 
on land on account of the arrest of industrial 
development. 

It is ncccessaty to trace the process of this 
destruction to find the .secret of the problem of 
Indian poverty. 

We have seen picture.s of India as she was 
before the British advent, as .she might be and as 
she is. The terrible poverty and suffering of the 
mass of Indian peasantrj’ is the stionge.st indict¬ 
ment of the Imperial rule iu ludin and constitucs 
the first and most important problem todaj'. 

The unpaialleled po\'crtj "“and the social 
backwardness in India is another name fw the 
shattering of India’s system of village economy, 
not by a piocess of urbanisation and industriali¬ 
sation but by a complete destruction,leaving avoid 
that threatens periodical disaster and ever devel<»p- 
ing crisis. This explosive situation has been the 
spur behind our iwlitical struggle and now remains 
the fit .St concetp of our nation. 

The progress of the ruin of the village 
system is traced in the histoiy of economic exploi¬ 
tation of India in British rule. It was started by 
the denudation of the “loot", followed by ruin of 
the cottage industries which had supplemented 
ngriculiure. Agriculture itself was impoverished 
by a system of landlord tenure and by neglect of 
irrigation, improved methods and failure to provide 
a system of financial aid to the agriculturist. 
Pressure on land, on the other hand increased 
yearly as no outlet in industry was allowed to 
lighten it. The village social and administrative 
system became a travesty of its old self. The 
landhxd, the money lender, the law eouit and the 
police station were the only contacts of the cities 
with the villages. Ignorance, dirt, disease and 
starvation ruled supreme in them. 

The pressure on agriculture has progressivelj- 
increased under the British rule. This is the 
result of the destruction of the old balanced 
^onoiny of Ipdtistty and ngrioultute. The old 
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industrial centres were ravaged *and the population 
were driven more and more into the villages. 
The percentage of the population, dependent on 
agricnlture, increased from 61% in 1891 steadily 
through the periodical figures, till it was 73% in 
1921. The causes of this are given in the census 
of India report as follows : 

“The exteusi\% imixirlation of cheap 
Kuropean piece goods and utensils, and the estii* 
blishment in India itself of lutnieiotts factories 
of the Western tvpe, have mote or less destioyed 
many village industiies. The high prices of 
agricultural produce ha^e also led many village 
Brti.sans to abandon their heieditaiy craft in 

favour of agriculture.The extent to which 

this disintegration of the old viliage organisation 
is proceedings vaiies considerable iu different 
parts. The change is most noticeable in the 
advanced provinces’’. 

(Censms of India Report, 1911, vol 1 p. 498) 

Since 1911 the decline of industry and conse* 
<iueut still further dependence on agricuttuie has 
reached an even more extreme stage. Between 
1911 and 1931 the number of those engaged in 
industry declined bv two million and the percentage 
fell from 5.5 to 4.3. In 1941 it fell ftiither to 
4.2 per cent of the total population. These figures 
reflect the continuing havoc of “de-indusirialisa- 
tion”, that is the destruction of old handicrafts 
without compensating for it with modem industry 
and with consequent continuous increase of the 
overcrowding of agriculture. 

At the same lime the proportion of non-food 
crops has increased in relation to food crops, thus 
(he heavier and heavier overcrowding of agricultute 
with the increasing emphasis on non-food crops, 
for export (alCng side starvation the Indian 
masses), is the direct consequence of British 
capitalist pollej*, which has required India as a 
market and source of raw materials. 

■This ever increasing over pres^re on 
primitive, small scale agriculture, is the basic 
conditkm tke poturty of the Indian masses. 


The consequrnces of over pressure on ngri- 
ctiKnre nie that the pinportion of a^'ui]abIe land 
to each cullivatoi is continuously diminmlii^d' 
The holdings become smaller and smaller. 

Tliis has also resulted in a circle of .stagnation 
and deterioration of agricnltnre. 

The probleui is not one of obsolnte land 
shortage. It ntises, first, from the failure to use 
the existing cultivable area, owing to restrictions 
and neglect of development: and, second, from 
the extremciv low level of production in the culti¬ 
vated aiea, owing to the paralysing burdens of the 
existing social .system and barriers to technical 
improvemcTnt and !ai£e'.scale organisation. 

A very large proportion of the cultivable 
land is at present not cultiv'ated. In 1940 official 
statistics reveal that out of allultivable area of 
355 million acres, only 59% is sown with croirs, 
13.2 is fallow, artd no less than 27.3 per cent is 
cultivable land left waste The reclaiming and 
cultivating of .such waste land requires Govern¬ 
ment aid which has not been available. 

Irrigation and public works were entirely 
neglected in the early part of British rule. Ewn 
later it was so neglected exceptiirg in the Punjab 
and some other parts. 

Consequent on these conditions and the 
paralysing burden on the cultivator the yield of 
crops in India comixrre very unfavourably with not 
only the fnited States and Japan but even China 
and ligypt. This low yield is not due to any 
inferiority in the soil of India, though the 
fertility is deteriorating no donbt on account of 
the absence of mannre, which the poor cultivator 
cannot afford and the Government does not arrange 
to supply. 

The causes of this growing Crisis are to he 
found uot iu natural conditions, but in the sphere 
of social relations. The experience espcctelly of 
tbe’loioat receiiit period, has shown the vanity of 
well-meant and short-sighled attempts to preach to 
the euitivaiots on their backwardness, while 
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leaving their exploitation untouched, or of exbot* 
tations to them to improve their technique while 
they have neither the resources, nor the possibili¬ 
ties within the existing conditions of land tenure, 
to adopt improved technical methods. 

Indeed, within the existing conditions and 
limitations, the skill and resourcefullness of the 
Indian cultivators have been testified by experts. 

The secret'of the giowing crisis of Indian 
agriculture does not lie ia any natural disadvan¬ 
tages, nor in any lack of skill and resourcefullness, 
within the limitations under which they have to 
work, or supposed innate backwardness of the 
cultivators, who are thwarted from developmeut, 
but in the effects of imperialism, and the social 
relations maintained by it, which compel the 
overburdening, stagnation and deterioration of 
agriculture, condemn the mass of the culti¬ 
vators to lives of increasing harassment and 
semi-starvation. , 

Thr Lani)'Z,orptsm 


and administered by an alien bureaucracy. From 
being the owners of the soil the peasantry were 
reduced to the status of tenants who could be 
ejected. The traditional self-governing village 
community was robbed of its economic and 
administrative role, a great part of common burden 
was assigned to individual holders. 

There was a complete transformation of the 
old land system. Lord Cornwallis carried this 
proces.s further by introducing Permanent Land 
{Settlement in Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and later 
extending it to parts of North Madras. 

What were originally Revenue officials were 
constituted landlords in perpetuity subject to pei- 
manent fixed payment to the Government. 

The purpose of permanent settlement was to 
(.ji^Qte a new class of landlords as a social buttress 
of English rule. The Landlords had played a part 
not only in their loyal support to the British 
Government but also in preserving an anti-social 
order against the rising tide of political and social 
forces. 


In the traditional land .system of India before 
British rule the land belonged to the peasantiy and 
the Government received a preportion of the 
produce. The “king’s share" or proportion payable 
to the king was traditionally fixed under the 
Hindu kings at one-sixth to one-twelfth of the 
inroduce, though this might be raised in times of 
war to one-fourth. The Mogul Emperors, when 
they established their dominion, raised this to 
one-third- 

When the British established their dominion 
on the ruins of the Mogul Empire, they took over, 
the traditional land ba.sis of revenue i but they 
transformed its character, end they thereby 
transformed the land system of India. 

The burden of assesment in the mediaeval 
period wafu raised to extortionate proportions, Also 
in pin ce of the flexable ‘king’.* share' in the yearly 
produ''!* a 'iystem of fixed money payments was 
i4l|ir4li|uced. The whole appaiatues iin4. kval con- 
eptioii of English londlord system was introduced 


This new land .system resulted in sharp and 
growing differences of various classes connected 
with agriculture. The class of landless labourers 
swelled up. The share of non-cultivating landlords 
in the total produce from agriculluie has been 
going up and up. Former free peasantry were 
reduced to practical seifdom and enslaved to his 
creditor ihiough debt. The proportion of landless 
laboureis grew to one-third or even half of the agri¬ 
cultural population in some parts of the country. 

Akin to these in many respects is the 
condition of the plantations slaves, or over 1 mil¬ 
lion labourers on the great tea, coffee and rub¬ 
ber plantations, owned as to 90 per cent by 
European companies which pay high dividends. 
The labour for these is recruited from all over 
India. The workers with their families live on the 
estates under the complete control of the com¬ 
panies, without the roost elementary civil rights 1 
the labour of men, women and jshildren is ex¬ 
ploited at low ratea! and, although the pgual 
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condition have been formally abolieed in recent 
years and various regulations introduced since the 
Whitely Report in 1930, the workers remain effeo 
lively tied to their masters for prolonged periods, 
and even in practice, in many cases, for life. 

Tin* Burdrk on T)rbt 

Another burden from which the peasantry 
suffers in India is the ever increasing indeh> 
tediiess. That the burden of indebtedness has 
grown concomitantly with British rule, and had 
become urgent and ever more widespread pro* 
blem in the most recent period is universally 
admitted. Writing in 1911, Sir Kdward Maclag* 
nan obsetved i 

“It has long been recognised that indebted¬ 
ness is no new thing in India. The writing of 
Munro, Elphinstoue and others make it clear that 
there was much debt even at the beginning of our 
rule. But it is also acknowledged that the indeb¬ 
tedness has risen considerably during our rule, 
and more especially during the last half <%ntury. 
The reports received from time to time and the 
evidence of annual sale and mortgage data show 
clearly there has been a very considerable increase 
of bebt during the last half centnry.” 

(Sir Kdward Maclagan in 1911, quoted in 
the Report of the Central Banking Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee, 1931, p. 55.) 

Since then this burden of debt has steeply 
increased. In 1928 the Agricultural Commission 
reported;,: 

“It is more than probable that the total 
rural debt has increased in the present century! 
whether the proportion it bears to the growing 
assets of the people has remained at the saate 
level, and whether it is a heavier or lighter burden 
on the more prosperous cultivator than of Old* ate 
Questiona to which the evidence we have received 
does not proidde an answer." 

(Report of the Agricnlttwal domtaisaloiu 
1928 p. 441), 


It is sometimes stated that a bebt is due to 
extravagance on social and religions festivals. But 
intensive economic enquiries held at various places 
and times show that debts incurred for these items 
or for litigation is only a small percentage of the 
total indebtedness. The major portions of this 
debt is incurred to meet urgent current needs of 
land revenue, rent payment of earliar debt and 
current cultivation. 

The British legal system with the right of 
the creditor in the lands of the debtor created *a 
happy hunting ground’ for the money lender and 
the money lender was part of the exploitation 
machinery and was indispensable for the collection 
of land revenue. The peasant cultivator, if he 
had not yet fallen into the ranks of the landless 
labourer, thus lives today under a triple burden of 
the Government, the landlord and the money 
lender. He has also to pay additional indirect 
taxation such as the tax on salt, kerosene oil and 
alcoholic liquors. The revenue from salt du^' 
leached no less than £8.1 million in 1939-40 or 
two fifths of the land revenue. The claims of the 
landlord for rent additional to the Government 
land revenue, fall on the majority aa the claims of 
the money lenders for interest. What proportion 
of the produce of the peasant is thus taken from 
him and what is left for his subsistence, is difficult 
to ascertain, as no returns are available on this 
question. It may be estimated from different 
enquiries into the condition prevailing in particular 
areas that of the net total income more than 
two-thirds goes out of the villages by way of land 
revenue, interest charges, and abaentee landlords. 
The condition of the peasants in these circumstances 
explain this astounding per capita income in India. 

One result is the evermore rapid growth of 
landless labour class in the villages, increasing in a 
Afagle decade, I92l-31,from one-fifth to one-third of 
total admber of cultivators and since then develop¬ 
ing fnether into, piv>bably, one half of the total. 

Its other eohseqaences are the growing food 
shortiie whicb becone « p^manent featnre of 
the Oooqtry esul the terrible toil in death and 
misery taken V famines a«d epidemics. 
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VILLAGE REVIVAL 

{Gandhi it) 

I have believed and repeated timea wUhoul number that India is to be found not in its few 

cities but in the 7,00,000 villages.the bulk of the population live on the verge of starvation and 

ten percent is semi'Starved and millions have to rest content with a pinch of dirty salt and chillies 
and polished rice or parched grain. 


Over 75 percent of the population are agriculturists. But there cannot be much spirit of 
self-government about us if we take away or allow others to take away from them almost the whole 
of the result of their labour. • 


What we need is not a knowledge of the three K’s but a knowledge of their economic life and 
how they can better it. They are today working us mere automatons, without any responsibility 
whatsoever to their surroundings and without feelinq the joy of work. 


The revival of the village industries is but an extention of the khadi effort.With us their 

revival means life, their extinction means death to the villageis. 

If we should ha'ie electricity in every village home, I should not mind villages plying their 
implements and tools with the help of electricity. But then the village communities or the State 
would own power-houses just as they have their grazing pastures. But where there is no elect! Jelty 
and no machinery what are idle hands to do ? 


If only the capitalist class will read the signs of the limes, revise their notions of (lod-given 
rights to all they possess, in an incredibly short space of time the seven hundred thousand dung-heaps 
which today pass muster as villages can be turned into abodes of peace, health and comfort. 


I have no doubt that if we have democratic Swaraj as it must be if freedom is won through 
non-violence, the Kisan must hold power in all phases including political power. 

If Swaraj is attained by the effort of the whole people as it must be under non-violence, the 
Kisaus must come to thejr own and have the uppermost voice. 












CHAPTER XI 


EARLY NATIONAL RESISTANCE TO BRITISH DOMINATION 


1. RliSTvSTANCT? MOVKMKNTS disraption and exploitation even before the 

HUFORK Mt’TlNY spectacular outbieak of 1857, 


A MONO the Vftiious fallacies on which 
Riitibh written Indian History is 
founded, jTerhnps the greatest is 
that India had no national conscious¬ 
ness before the British. It is forgotten that the 
idea of a national entity and .sentiment was 
unknown even in the We.st befoie the 19th 
Century. Hnglaiid had attained something like u 
nationhood earlier than other countries, perhaps, 
owingtto her insular situation and the economic 
development incidental to the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion and the Indian Empire. France before 1789 
was little more than a congeries of Gascons and 
Provencals, Britons and Normaps and the otfaera, 
and the conception of a French nation was horn 
only with the great Revolution. Similarly German 
nationalism was the product of the Napoleonic 
mtslatlghts. Italy also developed thin idea of a 
nation quite late. India imbibed the idea of a 
national being no doubt as a result cd the western 
itnpaot. But it does not mean that there Was no 
atipggle ot resistaace against the foreign rnk, 
11 


It is true that at this time the British had 
not yet decided on a policy of preserving slaghalion 
and .social backwardne.ss and there was a process 
of progress towards leforms. Slavery^ safi and 
infanticide were nboli.shed. Western editcatioii 
was introduced and k free press* was allowed to 
come into being. There were several liberal and 
able admiuistrator.s like Bentiiick, Munroe, 
Metcalfe and Klpbinslon. 

But the economic exploitation of the country 
and its masses was carried to the extreme during 
the rule of the Company, and the village.s and 
towns were reduced to an unparalleled state of 
'poverty and devastation. This story of ruthless 
loot of the East India Company in briefly given in 
an earlier chapter. 

A crude uri^ for resistance to thin alien 
spoilation manifested Itself in the widespread, and 
ns It wcAild seeltt, populntiy sdicported organisation 
of what has been termed as Daeoits and ThugS, 
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throughout the times of Warren Hastings and 
Oomwallis and even later. Warren Hastings had 
to snbdue the Pindaris after considerable militaxy 
action with troops numbering 12,00,000. The 
Thugs were not merely professional murderers but 
it would seem, represented an impoverished and 
expropriated agricultural class end a militant 
semi-secret movement, and the Government had 
to put it down with a ferocity and maligning 
propaganda. The Sauyasis, immortalised in 
Bantdm’s "Anand IMuth" were a similar puritanic 
Hindu revivalist seml>militaTy body. 5,000 of these 
are said to have been employed by Sirajuddaula 
in his campaign against the British in 1764. 

The Muslim counterpart of this is the Wahabi 
movement that raised a popular and widespread 
revolt against the new shackles of the Muslims. 
It had a remarkable organization that survived 
lung persecution and ranged from Bengal and 
Bihar to Punjab and the Frontier. 

“All India" Metcalfe wrote in 1824, "is at 
ull times looking out for our downfall. The people 
everywhere would lejoice or fancy they rejoice, 
at our destruction." The resentment and opposi¬ 
tion to the British rule was particularly strong 
among the Muslims. There was a sort of religi¬ 
ons war against the British. Even learning of 
English was forbidden. In 1843 I.ord Allenbo- 
rough, GonE^rnor-General, sent a warning and 
advised the adoption of the “divide and rule policy”. 
“I cannot close my eyes to the belief that the race 
(Mohammedan) is fundamentally hostile to us and 
our true policy is to reconciliate the Hindus." 

The Indian masses, Muslims as well a.s 
Hindus, suffered ever deepening iraproverish- 
roent and hated the strange ways of alien rulers. 
“Olasses" were embittered by dis-possesaiott and 
injured pride. These conditions gave rise to the 
Indian Mutiny in 1867. 


2. THE FIRST WAR OF INDIAN 
INDEPENDENCE. 

I, ibioiia’s first War of Independence, idescribed 
b.'th^ritish as the Sepoy Mutiny of«'l8S7iS8 


much maligned, misrepresented and underrated 
phenomenon in Indian history. Ridiculous minor 
incidents like the “greased cartridges” or personal 
vendetta or ambition like that of the dispossessed 
rulers of decadent empires is held forth as the 
motive power of this revolutionary cataclysm. 
Even the national historians have represented 
this popular revolution as reactionary, measuring 
it with a twentieth century socialistic ideology. 

The causes that lead to the revolt: are they 
not writ large in the ruin and disruption of the 
rule of John Company, the open and unashamed 
plunder followed by a more thorough insidious 
economic exploitation ? It would have been 
astounding if the common people did not react 
to these. The crisis no doubt came with the 
smash-and-grab tactics of Dalhousie that brought 
the feudal rulers into the fray. It is true that 
no charter of the peoples' liberty was drawn up 
and the shape of the change they desired was 
vagne and uuformulated. This was later proved 
to be the greatest weakness of ‘ the revolution and 
resulted in its defeat. But there is little doubt 
that a new order would have been born of this 
upheaval, in line with the growing world trend 
and India would have avoided a century of 
further stagnation. As it was the feeling of the 
people of all ranks and classes, Hindus and 
Muslims, prince and peasant was of a strong dis¬ 
like of the foreigner and everything associated 
with him and of determination to put an end to 
the alien dominations in political, economic and 
.social spheres. 

Veer Savarkar is perhaps, the only historian 
who has correctly estimated and formulated the 
ideology that moved and inspired the Revolution 
of 1857, and some extracts are given below from 
his stirring saga. 

One hundred yesafs after the battle of 
Plassey, the first eE'Iudia attempt at liberation 
from the foreign yoke wee made. It failed to 
achieve its object lor several reasons. It ladced 
a central plan, co-mdination and leadership. It 
did not enlist the urge of all the people by present¬ 
ing them with the promise and blue print of a 
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new order. Revival o{ the old order and restora* 
tion of old dynasties could not stir up any enthu¬ 
siasm and sacrifice. The British system of 
intrigue and stooges prevailed and triumphed in 
the end, with the help of many Indians. 

Thus according to Savarkar 

“The United Provinces, Oudh, Rohilkand, 
Hehar, Bundelkund and Central India were the 
field of Kurnkshetra of the War of Independence 

of 18S7.The fiikh princes and people. 

did not wish well to the revolutionaries even at 
heart i not did they remain neutral i nay, more, 
they did not hesitate to side openly with the 

British.As regards the princes of Rajputana, 

most of them remained neutral and would not 

openly help either side.the Mahratta throne, 

ousted out of Raigarh, reappeared again in an 

ocean of blood at C'awnpore.The rising in the 

north took place with an inconceivable, lightning 
like rapidity, and with the determination to kill or 
die. Instead of starting up immediately, the south 
waited for some time to watch the fortune of war 

in the north.It did not rise as soon as the 

north rose." (Savarkar) It was Sir Salat Jung, 
Prime Minister of the Nizam of Hyderabad, who 
was instrumental in foiling the uprising in the 
south, and it was Dinkar Rao, Dewan of Gwalior, 
who sabotaged it in Central India. 

The revolt of the Indian army of the Company 
started on May 10, 1857 at Meerut. The sepoys 
marched on and captured Delhi and proclaimed 
Bahadur Shah II Emperor of India. The province 
of Agrtarose, although the city remained in British 
bande. Ifttdhnow was besieged, relieved, evacuated 
and re.K>ccupied by the British in quick succession. 
Oawnpore fell to Nana Sahib, adopted son of 
ex*Peahwa Baji Rao II. The revolt in Rohilkand 
began in May: that in Centra! India and Bundel- 
kband is associated with the undying memory oi 
Lakahttii fiai. Rani of Jbansi and Tantia Tope, 
Nana Sahib's general. The Raui, "best and 
braimst" of the rebels, died on the battlefield in 
Juue, 18SB, alter having occupied and held Owalior 
lot' a short time. Tantia Tope was caught and 
executed a year later. Nana ^ib disappeared into 


the forest fastness of Nepal. The focal centre of 
the rebellion in Bihar was Arrah, where Raja 
Kumar Singh, a Rajput zamindar, performed great 
deeds of valour and kept the British at bay till his 
death. Bahadur Shah If. the old titular Mughal 
Emperor was captured and deported. His two 
sons and family were butchered by a British 
subaltern named Hodson. 

The first War of Independence was waged 
and lost in a year’s time. 

3. IDKODOGY OP THE WAR OF 
INDEPENDENCE. 

SWADHARMA AND SWARAJ 
(Veer Savarkar) 

What, then, were the real causes and motives 
of this Revolution ? What were they that could 
make thousads of heroes unsbeath their swords 
and flash them on the battlefield ? What were 
they that they had the power to brighten up pale 
and I usty crowns and raise from the dust abased 
flags ? What were they that for them men by the 
thousand willingly poured their blood year after 
year? What were they that Moulvies preached 
them, learned Brahmins blessed them, that for 
their success prayers went up to Heaven from the 
mosques of Delhi and the temples of Benares ? 

These great principles were Swadharma and 
Swaraj. In the thundering roar of 'Din, Din,’ 
which rose to protect religion, when there were 
evident signs of a cunning, dangerous, and destruc¬ 
tive attach on religion dearer than life, and in the 
terrific blows dealt at the chain o^ slavery with 
the holy desire of acquiring Swaraj, when it was 
evident that chains of political slavery had been 
put round them and their God given liberty wrested 
away by subtle tricks in these two, lies the loot 
principle of the Revolutionary War. In what 
other history is the principle love of one's 
religion and love of one’s country manifested more 
nobly than in ours ? However much foreign and 
partial historians mltfht have tried t« paint our 
glorious land is dark colours, so Ioimi es the name 
of Obitore has not been erased from the pages of 
our historyi so long as the names of Bratapaditya 
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and Guru (*o])ind Siitgh tire there, .so long the 
principles of Swadhoinia and Swaraj will he 
embedded in the hone and mnnow of all the sous 
of Hindusthan. They might be darkened for la 
time by the mist of slavery-even the .sun has its 
clouds-but very soon the strong light of these self¬ 
same princip]e.s pierces through the mist and chases 
it awhy. Never before were there such a number of 
causes for lh*e universal spreading of the.se tiadi- 
tional and noble principte.s as there were in 1857. 

* 

These particular reasons revived most 
wunderfnlly the slightly uncon.scious feelings of 
Hindusthan, and the people began to prepare for 
the fight for Swadharnm and Swaraj. In his 
Proclamation of the estab1i.shment of Swaraj, the 
Kmperor of Delhi .savs, ‘Oh, you sous of 
Hindusthan, if we make up our mind we 
can destroy the enemy in no time 1 We will 
destroy the enemy and will release from dread 
our religion and our country, dearei to us than 
life itself’. What is holier in this world than 
such a Revolutionarv War, a war for the noble 
principle.s propounded in this sentence, ‘release 
from dread our religion and our countjy, dearer 
to us than life itself ? The seed of the Revo¬ 
lution of 18.57 is in this holy aiul in.spiring 
idea, clear and explicit, piopounded Item the 
throne of Delhi, TJr» raoTscTioN ot» i»ki,T(ii<>k 
AND COTTNTHY. Ill the Pioclnmatioii issued 
at Bareillv, he .sny.s, “Hindus and Mahomedans 
of India ! Arise 1 Brethren, arise ! Of all the 
gifts of God, the most giacious is that of Swaraj. 
Will the oppressive Demon who has robbed 
us of it b>' deceit be able to keep it away from 
us for ever ? Can such an act against the will 
of God stand for ever ? No, no. The Knglish 
have committed so iiiuiiy atrocities that the cup of 
their sins is already full. To add to it, they have 
got now the wicked desire to destroy our holy 
religion I Are you going to remain idle even 
now ? God docs not wish that yon should remain 
so foi be has inspired in the hearts of Hindus and 
Maliomedaus the desire to turn the Knglish out of 
our countil^. And by the gtace of God, and your 
valour, hejK,. will soon lie so completely defeated 
th|^l in ti.ls our Hindusthan there wilt i)Ot remain 
e~fn tbe least trace of them I In tins o\tr army, 


the differences of small and great shall be for¬ 
gotten, and equality shall he the rule i for, all who 
draw the swoid in this holy war for the defence 
of religion aie equally glorious. They are 
brethren, there is no rank among them. Therefore, 

I again say to all my Hindu brethren, ‘Arise and 
jump into the battlefield for this divinely ordained 
and supreme duty 1' The man who, after seeing 
such magnificent utterances by the Revolutionary 
lcadei.s, due.s not understand its piinciples is, as 
we said, either a fool or a knave. What stionger 
evidence is needed to prove that Indian warriors 
drew their swords at the time for Swadharma and 
Swaraj, feeling it the duty of every man to fight 
for the rights given to man by God. These Pro¬ 
clamations issued at diffeient times and places 
during the war make it unnecessarv to dilate more 
on its principles. These Proclamations were not 
issued by uou-eutities ; but they were orders issued 
from adorable and poweiful thrones. The> were 
buining expressions of the agitated feelings of the 
time. In these the real heart of the Nation had 
spoicen out, when at the time of war, there was no 
occasion to conceal real sentiments through 
pre-ssure or fear. This tremendous, heroic shout. 
Swndbaima and Swaraj, proclaims to the world the 
character of the Revolution in which nil who draw 
the sword are equally glorious. 

• 

But were these two piinciples understood as 
different and exclusive of each other ? At least, 
orientals have never bad the idea that Swadbarma 
and Swaraj have no connection with each other. 
The Kastern mind has maintained a full and 
It aditional belief, ns is also said by Maxisini that 
there is no vast barrier between Heaven and earth 
but that the two ale ends of one and the same 
thing. Our idea of Swadhnrma, too, is not contra¬ 
dictory to that of Swaraj. The two are connected 
as means and end. Swainj‘without Swadbarma 
is despicable and Swadharma without Swaraj is 
powerless. The sword of mateiial power, Swaraj 
should alwa> s be ready drawn for our object, our 
safety is the other world, Swadbarma. This 
trend of the Kastern mind will be often found in 
its history'. The reason why in the East all 
revolutions take a religions form, nay more, the 
reason why Eastern history knows of no revolutions 
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unGotmecled with religion, lies i» the all 
embracing meaning that the word 'Dharma' has. 
That this dual principle of Swadharma and 
Swaraj always seen in the history of India, 
appeared also in the Revolution of 1857, should he 
a matter of no surprise. We have already referred 
to the first Proclamation of the Emperor of Delhi. 
Afterwards when Delhi was besieged by the 
English and the war was at its height, the 
Emperor issued another Proclamation addressing 
all Indians thus ; 'Whv lias God given us wealth, 
land, power ? They are not for individual 
pleasure, but they are given for the holy object 
of defence of our religion’. Hut where are now 
the means to attain this holy end ? As said 
in the Ih-oclamation given above, where is the 
gift of Swaraj, the greatest of all the gifts of God ? 

Where is wealth ? Where is land ? Where 
is power ? In the plague of slavery all this divine 
independence is all but dead. In the above Pro* 
clamation in order to show bow the plague of 
slavery was destroying India, full descriptions are 
given as to how the Kingdoms of Nagpur, 
Ayodhya, and Jhansi were trampled down into 
dust. And it numkens the people to the fact that 
they aie guilty of the sin of destroying religion in 
the house of God having lost these means of 
defending religion. The command of God, is. 
Obtain Swaraj, for, that is the chief key to the 
protection of Dharma. He who does not attempt 
to acquire Swaraj, he who sits silent in slavery, be 
is an atheist and hater of Religion. Therefore, 
rise for Swadharma and acquire Swaraj I 

*'R^se for Swadharma and acquire Swaraj 1" 
What divine events in the history of India are 
due to the realisation sf this principle 1 The 
poet<«aiut Ramdas gave the same dictum to the 
Mahrattas 260 years ago. “Die for your Dhatrma, 
kill the enemies of your Dharma while you ire 
dying; in this way fight and kill, and take hick 
your kingdotnl ” 

This alone is the principle in the Revoln* 
tionary War of 1887. The true and only telescoiie 
which will show it in its true and clear form, la 
the above verse of Ramdas. 


Seeing at it through this telescope, what a 
spectacle come.s into view ! The war fought for 
Swadharma and Swat a j does not lose its lustre by 
defeat. The splendoni of Gutn Govind Singh’s 
life is none the less, because his efforts did not 
immediately succeed at the time. Nor do we think 
the less of the rising of 1848 in Italy, becanse 
the Revolution failed completely at that time. 

Jnstiu McCarth> says: “The fact was that 
throughout the greater part of the northern and 
north we.stern ptovinces of the Indian peninsula 
there was a rebellion of the dative races against 
the English power. It was not alone the Sepoy 
who rose in levolt—'it was not by any means a 
merely military mutiny. It was a combination of 
military grievance, national hatred, and religions 
fanaticism against the P'nglish occupation of India. 
The native princes and the native soldiers weie 
in it. The Mahomedan and the Hindu forgot their 
old religions antipathies to join against the 
Christian. Hatred and panic were the stimulants 
of that gifeat rebellious movement. The quarrel 
about the greased cartridges was but the chance 
.spaik flung in among all the combustible material. 
If that spark bad not lighted it, some other 

would have done the work.The Meerut fkpoys 

found, in a moment, a leader, a flag, and a cause, 
and ihc mutiny was transformed into a revolu¬ 
tionary war. When they reached the Jumna, 
glittering in the morning light, they had all nneon* 
scions]} seized one of the great critical moments 
of history and converted a military mutiny into 
n national and religious war I” 

Charles Ball writes: “At length, the torrent 
overflowed the banks, and saturated the normal 
soil of India. It was then expected that those 
waves would overwhelm and destory the entire 
European element and that when the torrent of 
rebellion should again confine itself within bounds, 
patriotic India, freed from its alien rulers would 
|iDW only to the independent sceptre of a native 
pHnee. The movetueat now, assumed a more 
important aspect. It became the rebellion of a 
whole people incited to outrage bg resentment for 
imagiaairy wrongs sad sustained in their delusions 
by hatred and faUAticIsin “ 
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White writes in his Complete History of 
the (keat Sepoy War:—"I should he wanting in 
faithfulness as an historian if T failed to record 
with admiration the courage displayed by the 
Ondhians. The great fault of the Oudh Taluk- 
dars from a moral point of view was their having 
made a common cause with the murderous muti¬ 
neers. Bui for this, they might have been regarded 
as noble'ptftriots, fighting in a good cause, pro 
rege el pro patria, for the King and the Mother¬ 
land”—for Swaraj and Swadesh I 

4. THK RANI OF JHANvST 
(Veer Saoarkar) 

In sacred Varanasi, there lived in the retinue 
of Chimnaji Appa Peshwa Moropant, Tarabe and 
his wife Bhagirathi Rai. This couple had the 
good fortune of giving birth to a daughter who 
was to be a veritable flashing sword in the hands 
of Hindnsthan .. It was in 1835 that Bhagirathi 
gave birth to the heroine, Ranees X^kshmi 
Bai. This brave woman’s name in youth was 
Manu Bai. 

When Manu was hardly three or four years 
old, the whole family left Benares and went to 
the court of Bajirao at Brahmavarta. There she 
was so much liked by all the people that they 
called her “Ohabeli.” Ihrince Nana Sahib and 
the sweet Chabeli! ^)t^len two such children 
braced each other in childish affection, what 
a sight must it have been to the people of 
Brahmavarta 1 What eyes would not glisten 
with joy to see Prince Nana Sahib and the 
Chabeli playing together in the armoury and 
learning their lessons in sword-play-lessons 
which they were destined to use in later life for 
the defence of their country and their religion. 


Nana was eighteen years old and T<aksbmi 
Bai was seven. In Brahmaxarta at this time, 
were being brought up three of the most important 
characters,of the Revolutionary War of 1857, 
Nana Sahib^ Queen I^akshmi Bai, and Tauya Tope. 
It is said "that in eveiy festival of Yamad- 
urtbiA, these two. Nana Sahib and Laksfiini Bai—* 
t. The Mien Wer of Indcpenifence 1851 by V. D. Severkar 


historical brother and sister—used to perform the 
ceremony of Bhaabij. We can well picture to 
ourselves the sweet, attractive, spirited Chabeli 
with golden dish and with lamps in her hand, 
performing the ceremony. Such occasion when 
a Lakshmi Bai is waving the sacred lamp round 
the face of a Nana Sahib, such occasions make 
history more romantic than romance 1 


In 1842, the Ohabeli was given in marriage 
to Maharaja Gangadhar Rao Baba Sahib of Jhansi, 
and thus became the Maharani I«akshmi Bai of 
Jhansi. 


When she adopted her darling Damodar as 
her sou, soon after the sudden death of hei 
husband in 1853, the English annexed Jhansi 
refusing to recogni.se the rights of adoption. 

But Jhansi was not a state which could be 
annexed by mere word or letter. Not the Banka 
of Nagpur, but the dear sister Ohabeli of Nana, 
Ranee Takahmi Bai was ruling there. 


And thus, from the Vindbyas to the Jumna, 
there was not a vestige of British authority left. 
Brahmins, Mouhies, Sirdars, Dorakdars, Sepoys, 
the police, Rajas, Raos, bankers, villagers—all were 
desirous of fighting for only one thing and that was 
Independence I And to unite together these 
thousand voices in one harmonious whole, the 
Eakshmi of Jhansi declared with her sweet but 
firm voice, "None can have my Jhansi 5 he who 
dares may try 1” 

Very rerely had the world heaxd such a firm 
"No !” Generous and liberal to a fault India has 
alway's been pronouncing and swearing by "I shall 
give 1", "I shall give I”, so far. But here was a 
strange phenomenon today a‘ set face and a stern 
voice which said, *'l will not give I I will not 
give up my Jhansi 1" Would to heaven, Q Mother, 
that every one of thy sons and daughters had said 
the same. The Feringhi was taken aback at this 
unexpected assertion i and Sir Huge Rose was 
sent, with five thousand armed men and a consi¬ 
derable number of guns, to gauge the extent of the 
disturbance and to quell it. 
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Rands of Revolutionaries distributed all over 
the country from the banks of the Narbada 
upwards, now crowded into Jkansi! and that is 
why Sir Hugh advanced with great dispatch on 
Jhansi to reduce this stronghold of the Revoln* 
tionaries. 


Rut the English army suffered enormously 
as soon as they set foot on the soil of Jhansi. 
For they found, to their great surprise, that all the 
tract of land surrounding Jhansi had been laid 
waste by order of the Queen in order that the 
enemy should have no supplies of any sort. Not a 
blade of corn in the fields, not a vestige of grass on 
the meadows, not a tree which could afford shelter. 


The enemy had, after all, defiled her Jhansi 1 
Her eyes were ablaze with anger, she was almost 
mad with rage. She took up her sword and with 
her small force of a thousand or fifteen hundred 
meu, she marched down the fort. The tigress to 
uveiige her clubs runs not so fleetingly. 


When the Queen stood on the walls of the 
fortress (which the enemy had decided to storm 
onlv the next day on account of its strength), 
looking at this sad, sad picture, she was smitten 
with grief and tears started to her eyes. The 
Queen of Jhansi wept. Those beautiful eyes were 
red with weeping! Her Jhansi to be reduced to 
this t Then she looked op and saw the flag of the 
Keringhi flying over the walls of Jhansi, and a 
strange fire shone from those weeping eyes 1 


Ivakshmi greeted all her dear subjects and 
gave her blessings for the last time 1 Her subjects 
were full of tears at the thought that she was 
leaving Jhansi, perhaps for ever. She took a 
select number of horsemen with her. An elephant 
with jewels on him was placed in the middle and 
Ranee Lafcshmi descended the fort amidit dflei 
of "Har, Her, Mahadevt'* Bhe pat on male 
apparel; a steel armour covered her person, a 
Jammia was in her girdle i a fine sword hung from 
her belt, a silver cup was in her puiitrt and her 
adopted child Damodar was on her bock, tied In 
a silk £Wloff. Thus accoutred, riding on a noble 


white steed, this queen, I,akshmi, looked lifce the 
goddess of war. 


Thus closed the day and thus rose the 18th 
of the month i This day, the English had resolved 
to make desperate charges. Prom all directions, 
they advanced on the fort, and tried their utmost. 
General Smith, forced to retire the day before, was 
very determined to»day and, aided by re*inforce« 
ments, he charged the same Jhansi side he had gone 
for the day before. Sir Hugh Rose thought that his 
presence was also absolutely necessary and so he 
was personally present with the force attacking 
the Jhansi side. The Ranee too was ready for him 
with all her forces. “She was ready with all her 
soul to do her duty". That day, she wore a 
Chandfri turban embroidered all over, a tamamee 
cloak, and pyjamas. A pearl necklace was round 
her neck. Her famous .steed being tired that day, 
a new, fresh looking horse was made ready for 
her, fully caparisoned. While her two beautiful 
maids wer4 taking sherbet, news came that the 
English were advancing. I.akshmi immediately 
darted forward from her tent. The arrow flies 
not so rapidly, the lightning flashes not forth with 
such force from the clouds, a lioness leaves not 
her lair .so quickly to fall upon the approtfchinR 
elephant I She rode her horse, lifted her swoid, 
and charged the enemy with her army. An 
English wiiter says, ‘Tmmediatejy, the beautiful 
Rauee went over the field and made a firm stand 
against the array of Sir Hugh Rose. She led her 
troops to repeated and fierce attacks and, though 
her ranks'were pierced through and were gradually 
becoming thinner and thinner, the Ranee was 
seen in the foremost rank, rallying her shattered 
troops and performing prodigies of valour. But 
all was of no avail, lire camel corps, pushed 
up by Sir Hugh Rose in person, broke her last 
line. Still the dauntless and heroic Ranee held 
hgr bwn." 

But while her side was fighting with such 
tmtsamided bravery, she saw the English army 
advameiag on her rear—for th^ had broken 
through the ranks of Revoiutioneries who were 
holding, the posts behind her I 
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The artillery dumb, the main army routed, 
the victorious English army closing on her from 
all sides, with only fifteen or twenty horsemen with 
her. Ranee Lakshmi, accompanied by her maids, 
put her horse to a gallop in order to break through 
the enemy, and to join her comrades on the other 
side. ‘The Feringhi horsemen of the Hussars, who 
knew not. so tar where she was, fired shot after 
shot on her and pursued her like hounds. But the 
Queen, with unexampled courage, cleared her way 
with hex swotd "fend marched on. Suddenly was 
heard a cry, “I am dead, Itei Sahib, I am dead!” 
Alas, whose is this cry ? Lakshrai turned round 
and found that it was her maid Mandar whom a 
white soldier had shot and killed 1 Angered, she 
attacked the Feringhi, and her blow felled him on 
the spot. She had aveuged the death of fair 
Mandar 1 She then marched on. She came to a 
small rill. Now, one jump and Jhansi would have 
been out of the Feringhi’s clutches. But her 
horse would not take that jump I If only she had 
her old horse! As if the fiery line of a magician was 
round him the horse moved in circles' round and 
round, but would not cross. Before yoxt could say 
"one", the English horsemen closed on her 1 Still 
not a word of surrender or fear I One sword 
against their several swords, yet she closed on 
them. She crossed sword with sword with them 
all, but one of them hit her on the bead, from 
behind. With that blow, the right part of her 
head, and even her right eye came out—just then, 
another blow hit her on the chest. Oh I^ikshmi, 
I,akshmi 1 The last drop of thy sacred blood is 
dripping and, therefore, now, Mother, take this 
last sacrifice for thee 1 Even at the point of 
death, she killed the British foe who had attacked 
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her, and now the young Queen was- breathing iier 
last breath 1 

A faithful servant, Ramchandra Rao 
Deshmukh, was ucar. He took her to a cottage 
near by. Oanga Das Bawo gave her cold water to 
drink to quench her thirst and a bed to lie down 
upon. Bathed in blood, this goddess of war 
leclined on the bed, and then her soul quietly 
dected from her body to heaven I As soon as she 
was dead, Ramchandra Rao, iu accordance with her 
dying instructions prepared a pile of grass unseen 
by the enemy ; he put her on that pyre and, before 
the touch of slavery could defile even her dead 
bodx-, she was cremated. 

Oil the pyre, if not on the throne ! But 
Lakshmi is still with her sweetheart Liberty 1 She 
has forced open the gates of dtidh by falling in 
battle and has now entered the other^world. Pursuit 
can no longer harm her. Wicked Pursuit ninsl 
liass through those roaring flames before it can do so. 

Thus fought Lakshmi. She had achieved 
her purpose, fulfilled her ambition, carried out her 
resohe! One such life vindicates the whole 
existence of a nation I She was the concentrated 
essence of all virtues. A mere woman, hardly 
twenty-three yet, beautiful as rose, charming in 
her manners, pure of conduct, she bad a power of 
organi.saiion of her subjects, exhibited by very few, 
even among men. The flame of patriotism was 
always burning in her heart. And she was prOud 
of her country’s honour and pre-eminent in war. 
It is very rarely that a nation is so fortunate as to 
be able to claim such an angelic x^rson as a 
daughter and a queen 1 



CHAPTER XII 

SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ROLE OF IMPERIALISM 


1 NATIONAI, DEMORATJSATION: a 
SCHOOI, FOR STOOGES 

{G, 0. vSoudhi) 

T he British conquest in India had been 
diplomatic ratbei than military. And 
that word covers and justifies a techni* 
que and system of demoralisation that 
was one of the consequences of subjection to 
fmeign rule in India. No doubt India was at the 
time in the disorganised state following the break* 
up of the Moghul Empite oud there were other 
rivalries and disputes between the rulers and 
groups that were forming themselves. Mahrattas, 
Rajputs and Sikhs, eveiybody was trying to 
strike for himself. The British taking advantage 
of this ftale, discovered and perfected the system 
of Qttislings which lasts to our day. 

“One of the chief duties of the British 
Residents at these courts was to bribe and cesrrupt 
the ministers and other officials. 'Their siQr 
system was perfect,’ says a historian. They had 
eomplete information of the courts and armies of 
their adversaries. Th^ had thW information 
while their adversaries lived in ignorance of what 
the British were doing or were going to do. The 
fifth cfHumn of the British functioned eontinuoualy 
in the momanta of crisis and in the heat of war 
12 


theie would be defections in their favour which 
made a gteat difference. They won most of their 
battles before the actual fighting took place. That 
bad been so at Plassey and that was repeated 
again and again right up to the Sikh wars. A notable 
instance of desertion was that of a high officer in 
the service of the British and went over to them 
with his entire army at the moment of Battle. He 
was awarded for this later by having been made 
the ruler of a new Indian State carved out of the 
territories of Sciudia whom he had betrasred. 
The state still exists, but the man’s name became 
a byword for treason and treachery, just as 
'Quislings* in recent years,” 

{Nehru. Diteuvery of India) 

The origin of some prondest ruling 
dynasties in the Indian States is such a record of 
treachery. Most of the bigger feudal states are 
the prize money paid for services rendered to 
save British power in the crisis of 1866. 

After the Mutiny the technique of rngnufac- 
tnrmg a quisling class vms developed more and 
mere. The feudal claaa of I^andlords was sat up as 
we have aeen and other classes of merehanta and 
Ooverument oifioiala lUOiUoted, wh&te interests were 
vested in the perpetuation of the Ifoitish domination 
in India. The rulers and feudal lords were Beaded 
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wltb such honours as salutes of so tnany guns and 
their loyalty rewarded with magnificent if rather 
ridiculous titles such as “Farzand-i-Khas-i-daulat-i- 
Knglishia”, the chosen son of the British Empire • 
“Indirmahindir” the supreme lord of lords 5 "Sapre- 
e'Snlta,nal’*, the shield of the empire, etc. 

• 

Also nfter the mutiny English education 
was introduced and employment of the impoveri¬ 
shed middle clasj^cs in ' the snbordinate Govern¬ 
ment Oivil Service ^came the goal and ambition. 

Government patronage followed on manifest 
loyalty and subservience. Nationalist leanings 
were frowned upon. A class of *Babus* was born 
whose highest ambition was to emulate the Sahib 
and the ruling race in their mode, manner and 
dress. Entrj’- into the Indian Oivil Service or other 
higher positions became the highest ambition. The 
whole outlook of these *Brown bureaucrats' with 
a few exceptions was copied from the English and 
they had little touch with the masses of the people. 
A new qualification "England returned” became 
as proud a pos.session as a high academic degiee. 
Partly it was the progressive urge to emulate the 
West. But a visit to or training in an university 
say,' in America, did not count for so much. 

The army in India, where the high ranks 
were not open to Indians, was modelled in a way 
to create narrow caste, communal and provincial 
differences. The army was sedulously guarded 
from anv National influences. But much worse 
than the armv was the police, including the numer¬ 
ous network of spies and informers. The police 
was recruited and trained with the object of 
stippresslon and thwarting of nationalist thougiit 
and feeling in the country and were the worse 
hated class. 

Later, as nationalist politics came into exis¬ 
tence the system of titles was introduced. Rai- 
sahib and Khan-sahib were the badges conferred 
for loyalty «pd even honorary spying and opposition 
to the "sedfflous'’ elements. 

** %bere was a vying with each other, among the 
uWn aristocracy for a place in the next years' 


Honours List and the candidates filled the veran¬ 
dahs of the District Magistrate’s house every 
morning. For outstanding national treachery one 
could aspire to a Knighthood or even to a Jagir, 
or a prize post under the Political depat tment, in 
.some State. This systematised demoralisation 
penetrated the village also specially in the province 
of the Punjab which had to be held more securely 
again.st the rising tide of nationalist discontent. 
"Square-s” of land were awarded there to the militars- 
pensioners, honorary magistrates, numbardars, 
5/e^ posAes—those who are clad in white, Kursi 
nosA/ns-^hose who are offered a chair when they 
come, the Darharia, those who are on the list of 
invitees to darbars form the numerous classes of 
British fifth column. (Counter titles were of course 
conferred the public and such epithets as 
“Ji-Hnzoors”, "Jholi Chuk” and "Toady Buccha" 
were added to our vocabulary 1) 

Loyalty to the Sircar as against the country 
became the requisite and measure of worldly 
success in almost all conditions of life. 

2. THE TECHNIQUE OF BRITISH 
RULE BALANCE AND COUNTERPOISE 

(Nehru) 

The Revolt of 1857-58 was es.sentiatly n 
feudal rising, though there were some nationaUatic 
elements in it. Yet, at the same time, it was due 
to the abstention or active help of the Princes and 
other feudal chiefs that the British succeeded 
in ciushing it. Those who had joined the Revolt 
were as a rule the disinlierited and those deprived 
of their power and privileges by British authority, 
or those who feared that some such fate Wes in 
store for them. British poljcy after some hesita¬ 
tion had decided in favout of a gradual elimina¬ 
tion of the Princes and the establishment of 
direct British rule. The Revolt brought about a 
change in this imlicy in favour not only of the 
ihiuces but of the taluqdars or big landlords. It 
was felt that it was easier to control the masses 
throitgh these feudal or semi-feudal . chiefs. 
These taluqdars of Oudh had been the taac-fanncis 
of the Moghuls .but, owing to the ’weakness of 
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the central authority, they had begun to function 
as feudal landlords. Nearly all of them joined 
the Revolt, tho.ugh some took cere to keep a way 
of escape open. Inspite of their rebellion, the 
British authority offered to reinstate them (with 
a few exceptions) and confitm them in their 
estates on conditions of ‘loyalty and good service*. 
Thus these taluqdars, who take pride in calling 
themselves the 'Barons of Oudh’ became one of 
the pillars of British rule. 

Though the Revolt had directly affected 
only certain parts of the country, it had shaken 
up the whole of India and, particularly, the 
British administration. The government set 
about reorganizing their entire system. The British 
Crown, tjiat is the Parliament, took over the 
country from the East India Company * the Indian 
army, which had begun the Revolt by its mutiny, 
was organized afresh. The techniques of British 
rule, which had already been well established, 
were now clarified and confirmed and* deliberately 
acted upon. Essentially these were ; the creation 
and protection of vested interests bound up with 
British rule; and a policy of balancing and counter¬ 
poise of different elements, and the encouragement 
of fissiparous tendencies and division amongst 
them. 


'jThe Princes and the big landlords were the 
basic vested interests thus created and encouraged. 
But now a new class, even more tied up with 
Britftth rnis, in importance. This consisted 
of the Indian members the services, usually in 
subordinate positions. Previously the employment 
of Indians had been avoided except when this 
could not be helped, and Mnnro had pleaded for 
such employment. Experience had now demon¬ 
strated that Indians so employed were so dependent 
on the British administration and rule that they 
could not be relied upon and treated as agents of 
that rule. In the pre-Mutiny days mWt of the 
imEtn members of the shbordinete serticea hsd 
been Bengalis. These hsd spread out over the 
ninnbr presences wherever the British edminie* 
UNttlan needled etarkf and the like in Us o*vil or 
tbililsry estsWlshments.. Begular colonies of 
Baninlia had thus grown up. at the administdaiive 
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or military centres in the trailed Provinces, Delhi 
and even in the Punjab. These Bengalis accom¬ 
panied the British armies and proved faithful 
employees to them. They became associated in 
the minds of the rebels with the British Power 
and were greatly disliked by them and given 
uncomplimentary titles. 

Thus began the piocess of the indiauization 
of the administrative machine in its subordinate 
ranks, all real power and initiative being, however, 
concentrated in the hands of the English personnel. 
As P^nglish education spread, the Bengalis had no 
longer a virtual monopoly of .service and other 
Indians came in, both on the judicial and executive 
sides of the administration. This indiauization 
became the* most effective method of strengthening 
British rule. It created a civil army and garrison 
everywhere, which was more important even than 
the militaiy army of occupation. There were 
some members of this cbil army who were able 
and patriotic and uationalistically inclined, but 
like the soldier, who ^Iso may be patriotic in his in¬ 
dividual capacity, they were bound up by the army 
code and discipline, and the price of disobedience, 
desertion and revolt was heavy. Not only was 
this civil army created out but the hope and 
prospect of employment in it affected and demora¬ 
lized a vast and growing number of others, There 
was a measure of prestige and security in it a^d a 
pension at the end of the term of service, and if a 
sufficient subservience was shown to one's superior 
officers, other failings did not count. These civil 
employees wete the intermediaries between the 
British authorities and the people, and if the> had 
to be obsequious to their superiors, they could be 
arrogant and exact obedience from their own 
inferiors and the people at large. 

The lack of other avenues pf employment, 
othdir way* of making a living, added additional 
‘impottance to gcrvetninent service, A few codld 
,b 0 Qof>lie la^ay«*» ot doctors, but even so success was 
by oo means assured. Industry b'erdly existed. 
Ttade was »» hands of ewtsin hare* 

,iita 0 «l«s^swho hsd a pecttliar aptitude for it 
.ait^wholltehwd esolt othet. The new education 
dill liot lit any one for trade 0 | industry J iu ohief 
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•im WBi> government service. Education was so 
Ihnited as to offer few openings for a professional 
caner: other social sendees were almost non¬ 
existent. So government service remained and. as 
the colleges poured out their graduates, even the 
growing government services could not absorb 
them^ all, and a fierce competition arose. The 
unemplcqted^ graduates and others formed a pool 
from which government could always draw : they 
were a potential threat to the security of even the 
employed. Thuslthe British Government in India 
became not only the biggest employer but, for all 
practical purposes, the sole big employer (including 
railways), and a vast bureaucratic machine was 
built up, strictly managed and controlled at the 
top. This enormous patronage was exercised 
to strengthen the British hold on the country, 
to crush discordant and disagreeable elements, and 
to promote rivalry and discord amongst various 
groups anxiously looking forward to employment 
in government service. It led to demoralization 
and conflict, and thb government could play one 
group against the other. 

The policy of balance and counterpoise was 
deliberately furthered iu the Indian army. Various 
groups weie .so arranged as to prevent any senti¬ 
ment of national nnily glowing up amongst them, 
and tribal and communal loyalties and slogans 
were encouraged. Every effort was made to 
isolate the aimy from the people and even ordinary 
newspapers were not allowed to reach the Indian 
troops. All the key positions were kept in the 
hands of Englishmen and no Indian could hold 
the King’s commission. A row English subaltern 
was senior to the oldest and most experienced 
Indian noncommissioned officer or those holding 
the so-cniled Viceioy’s commissions. No Indian 
could be emplo)'e(1 in Army Headquarters except 
aa a petty clerk in the accounts department. For 
additional protection the mote effective weapons 
of warfare were not given to the Indian forces ; 
they were resetved for the British tioops in India. 
These British troops were always kept with the 
Indian regiments in all the vital centtes of India 
to eervw as ‘iiternal Security Troops’ for suppres- 

to overawe )lh* people. 
'iVBtle^hip internal army, with a {ireffopiinanae 


of British personnel, seived ns an aimy of occupa¬ 
tion for the countiy, the greater poition of the 
Indian Hoops were part of the Field Army 
oiganized for sendee abroad. The Indian troops 
were lecruited from special classes only, chiefly 
in northern India, which wete called martial 
classes. 

Again we notice in India that inheient 
contradiction in Britisb lule. Having brought 
about the political unification of the country and 
thus let loose new dynamic forces which thought 
not only in terms of that unity but aimed at the 
freedom of Indin, the British Government tried 
to disrupt that very nnitv it had helped to create, 
lhat disniption was not thought of iu political 
terms then as a .splitting np of India » it was 
aimed at the weakening of nationalist elements 
so that British rule might continue over the whole 
country. But it was nonetheless an attempt at 
disruption, bv giving greater impoitance to the 
Indian States than the\ had evei had befoie, bj' 
encouraging leactiuiiary elements and looking to 
them for support, by promoting divisions and 
encotii aging one group against anolbei, by encoura¬ 
ging fissiparous tendencies due to religion or 
province, and by organizing Quisling classes 
which were afraid of a change which might engulf 
them. All this was a uattiial and understandable 
policy for a foreign impelialist power to pursue, 
and it is a little naive to be surprised at it, harm¬ 
ful from the Indian nationalist point of view 
though it was. But the fact that it was so must 
he remembered if we are lo understand subsequent 
developments. Out of this policy arose those 
'Important elements in India's national life’ of 
which we ate reminded so often today; which 
were created and encouraged to disagree and 
disrupt, and are now called upon to agree among 
themselves, 

fiechvse of this tmtnral alliance of the 
British Power whh the reactionaries in India, 
it became the guardian and nidtolder of many 
an evil custom and practice, Which it otberiHae 
condemned. India was cusiomoridden when the 
British came, and the -tyranny of old cnsiom is 
often a terrible thing. Yet ctutotna change and 
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are forced to adapt themselves to some extent to a 
■changing environment. Hin^n law was largely 
custom and as custom changed, the law also was 
applied in a different way. Indeed there was no pro¬ 
vision of Hindu law which could not be changed 
by custom. The British replaced this elastic cus¬ 
tomary law by judicial decisions based on the old 
texts, and these decisions became precedents which 
had to be rigidly followed. That was, in theory, 
an advantage as it prodttced greater unifoimity 
and certainty. But, in the manner it was done, 
it resulted in the iierpetnation of the ancient 
law unmodified by subsequent tustoins. Thus the 
old law which, in some liarticubirs and in various 
places, had been clianged by custom and was thus 
out-of-date, was petrified, and every tendencj- to 
change it in the well-known customaiy way was 
suppressed. It was • still open to group to prove a 
custom overriding the law but this was extraordi¬ 
narily difficult in the law courts. Change could 
only come by positive legislation, but the British 
Government, which was the legislating authority, 
had no wish to antagonise the conservative ele- 
.merits on whose support it counted. When later 
some legislative powers were given to partially 
elected assemblies, every attempt to promote .social 
reform legislation was frowned ttpon by the 
authorities and sternly discouraged. 

3. RACIALISM UNDER THE BRITISH 
Thk liiBOi.ooY OB EMms: The New Caste 

iNehr») 

Gopal Krishna Gokhale once wrote in bis 
gently ironical way of the inscrutable wisdom of 
Province which had ordained the British connec¬ 
tion for India. Whether it was due to this in- 
acrutabk wisdom or some process of historic 
destiny of juat chance, the coming of the British 
to India brought two very differeirt races together. 
Or. at any rote, it should have brought tltum 
together, bnt as it happened they seldom approech- 
cd eeoh other end their contacts were indirect. 
English literature end English poHlicel thought 
infinenced a tiny fringe of those who bed leerned 
Euglieb. Bfft this poUtioal thought, though 
dynamic in ita conte nt, had i|^o reality in India 

I. OiMNawyafladUtle'Nal^ 
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then. The British who came to India were not 
political or social revolutionaries; they were con¬ 
servatives representing the most reactionary social 
class in England, and England was in some ways 
one of the most conserxiative countries of Europe. 

The impact of Western culture on India was 
the impact of a dynamic society, of a modem 
consciousness, on a static society wedded to 
medieval habits of thought which however 
sophisticated and advanced in its own way, could 
not progres.s because of its inherent limitations. 
And yet, curiously enough, the agents of this 
historic process were not only wholly unconscious 
of their mission in India but, as a class, actually 
represented .no such process. In England their 
class fought thi.s historic process but the forces 
opposed to them were too strong for them and could 
not be held back. In India they had a free field 
and were succes.sfnl in applsdng the brakes to that 
very change and progress which, in the larger 
context, they represented. They encouraged and 
consolidate'd the position of the socially reactionary 
groups in India, and opposed all those who work¬ 
ed for iiolitical and social change. If change came, 
it was in spite of them or as an incidental and 
unexpected consequence of their other activities. 
The introduction of the steam engine and the 
railway was a big step towards a change of the 
medieval structure, but it was intended to wna^>' 
date their rule and facilitate the eEploitation. for 
th«ir«bwn benefit, of the interior of the co^ti^ 
This contradiction between the deliberate poli^ 

of the British authorities in India and some of tts 

unintended consequences produces a «rtaiu effu¬ 
sion and masks that policy itself. Change came 
to India because of this impact of ^e West, 
it came almost inspite of the British in India. 

They succeeded in slowing flown the pace of th»t 

Change to such an extent that even today the 
transition in very far from complete. 

The feudal landlords and their Wod who 
bm awtoml »o t»I. wr tadta Wfl« 
Inrflwd'a iriMr U tl» wort.. To tli.it *»«• 

. vut Mtrt. 1»I*».1|« »tl» Boi* 

.ii4 lk« W<Io«« tN iwtt «1» 

RpMMiit.Un of W. »t.t« ifi *•" too****' ™** 
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\iew continued even after the Kast India Company 
handed over its estate of India to the British 
Crown, fjeing paid very handsome compensation 
at India’s cost. (Thus began the public debt of 
India. It was India’s purchase money, paid by 
India). The British Goverment of India then 
becamie the landlords (or landlords’ agents). For 
all praotipal pttrpo.se.s they considered themselves 
‘India’, jus^ as the Duke of Devon.shire might be 
considered 'Devonshire' by his peers. The milli¬ 
ons of people Who lived and functioned in India 
were just some kind of landlord’s tenants who had 
to imy their rents and cesses and to keep their place 
in the natural feudal order. For them a challenge 
to that order was an offence against the wry moral 
basis of the universe and a denial of a divine 
dispeu.sation. 


This sense of identifying India with their own 
interests was strongest in the higher administra¬ 
tive services which were entirely British. In later 
years these developed in that close and well-knit 
corporation called the Indian Civil ^rvice, ‘the 
world’s most tenacious trade union’, as it has been 
called by an Fnglish writer. They ran India, they 
were India, and anything that was harmful to 
their interests must of necessity be injurious to 
India. From the Indian Civil Service and the 
kind of histoty and record of current events that 
was placed before them, this conception spread in 
varying degrees to the different .strata' of the 
'British people. The ruling class naturally shared 
it in full measure but even the worker and the 
farmer were influenced by it to some slight extent 
and felt, inspite of their own subordinate position 
in their own country, the pride of possession and 
empire. That same worker or farmer if he came 
to India inevitably belonged to the mling class 
here. lie was totally ignorant of India’s • history 
and culture and he accepted the prevail¬ 
ing ideology of the British in India for he 
bad no other standards to judge by or 
apply. At the most a ^ague benevolence 
filled bifn but that was strictly condition¬ 
ed ifithitt,]|^nhat framework. For a hundred 
years this ideology pet mealed all sections 
A British people and beeferitc, as it 

were, a national heritage, a fixed and almost 


unalierable notion, which governed their outlook 
on India and imperceptibly affected even their 
domestic outlook. In our own day that curious 
group which has no fixed standards or principles 
or much knowledge of the outside world, the 
leaders of the British I,abour Party, have usuan 3 '' 
been the staunchest supporters of the existing order 
in India. Sometimes a vague sense of uneasiness 
fills them at a seeming contradiction between their 
dunie.stic and colonial policy, between their pro¬ 
fessions and practice, but consideiing themselves 
above all as practical men of common sense, they 
sternly repress all these stirrings of cou.scieuce. 
Practical men mnst necessarily base themselves 
on established and known practice, on existing 
conditions, and not take a leap into the daik 
unknown meiely because of some principle or 
untested theory. 

Viceroys who come to India direct from 
Kiiglaud have to fit in with and rely upon the 
Indian Civil Service structure. Belonging to the 
pos.sessiug and ruling class in England, they have 
no difficulty whatever in accepting the prevailing' 

1. C. S. outlook, and their unique position of absolute 
authority, unparalleled elsewhere, leads to subtle 
changes in their ways and methods of expression. 
AtUhority corrupts and absolute antbority coriupts 
absolutely, and no man in the wide world today 
has had o« has such absolute authority over such 
large numbers of people as the British Viceioy 
of India. The Viceroy speaks in a manner such 
as no Prime Minister of England or President of 
the United States can adopt. The only possible 
parallel would be that of Hitler. And not the 
Viceroy onlj but the British members ot his 
Council, the Governors, and even the smaller fry 
who function as secretaries of departments or 
magistrates. They speak ^from a noble and 
unattainable height, secure not only ih the convic¬ 
tion that vfbat ths^y aay and do is right but that 
it will have to ha aepepted as right, whatever 
lesser moilals may imagine, for theirs is the power 
and glory. 

Some members of the Viceroy’s Oonneil are 
appointed direct from England and do not beldng 
to the Indiah Civil Service. There isnspilljra 
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marked difference in their ways and utterances 
from those of the Civil Service. They function 
easily enough in that framework but they cannot 
quite develop that superior and self-satisfied air of 
assured authority. Much less can the Indian 
members of the Council (a fairly recent addi¬ 
tion), who are obvious supers, whatever their 
numbers or intelligence. Indians belonging to the 
Civil Seivice, whatever their rank in the official 
hierarch, do not belong to the charmed circle. 
A few of them try to ape the manners of their 
colleagues without much success i they become 
rather pompous and ridiculous. 

The new generation of British members of 
the Indian Civil Service are, I believe, somewhat 
different in mind and texture from their prede¬ 
cessors. They do not easily fit into the old frame¬ 
work but all authority, and policy flow from the 
senior members and the new-comers moke no 
difference. They have either to accept the establi¬ 
shed church or, as has sometimes happened, resign 
and return to their homeland. 

I remember that when I was a boy the 
British-owned newspapers in India were full of 
official news and utterances; of service news, 
transfers and promotions t of the doings of Bnglish 
society, of polo, races, dances and amateur theatricals. 
There was hardly a word about the people of India, 
about their political, cultural, social or economic 
life. Reading them one would hardly suspect that 
they existed. 

In Bombay there used to be quadrangular 
cricket ’matches between four elevens made up 
respecthely of Hindus, Moslems, Parsis and 
Buropeans. The Europeans eleven was called 
’Bombay Presidency’, the others were just Hindus, 
Moslems, Parsis. Bombay was thus essentially 
represented by the Europeans: the others, one 
would Imagine, were foreign elements who were 
recognised for this purpose. These qnadrangttler 
matckes still take place, though there is roueh 
argument about them and a demand that elevens 
sliould not be chosen on religious lines. T believe 
that the *lionibay Presidency’ team is now cslltd 
’Bntopesu*, u 


English clubs in India usually have territo- 
lial names—the Bengal Club, the Allahabad Club, 
etc. They are confined to Britishers, or rather to 
Europeans. 


Racialism in India is not so much English 
versus Indian. It is European as opposed to the 
Asian. In India every European, be he German 
or Pole or Rumanian, is automatically a member of 
the ruling race. Railway carriages, station retiring 
rooms, benches in parks etc., are marked ’For 
European Only’. This is bad enough in South 
Africa or elsewhere but to have to put up with it 
in one’s own country is a humiliating and exas¬ 
perating reminder of our enslaved condition. 

• 

It is true that a gradual change has been 
taking place in these external manifestations of 
racial superiority and imperial arrogance. But the 
process is slow and frequent instances occur to 
show how superficial it is. Political pressure and 
the rise of a militant nationalism enforces change 
and leads to a deliberate attempt to toqe down the 
former racialism and aggressiveness i and yet that 
very political movement, when it reaches a stage 
of crisis and is sought to be crushed, leads to a 
resurgence of all the old imperialist and racial 
arrogance in its extremist form. 

The ^glish are a sensitive people and yet, 
when they go to foreign countries, there is a 
strange lade of awareness about them. In India, 
where the relation of ruler and ruled makes mutual 
understanding difficult, this lack of awareness is 
pecniiarly evident. Almost, one would think that 
it is deliberate, so that they may see only what 
they want to see and be blind to all etse. Hut facts 
do not vanish because they are ignored, and when 
they compel atteptlon, there is a feeling of dis¬ 
pleasure and resentment at the unexpected happen¬ 
ing, as of some trick having been played, 

In this laud of caste the British, and more 
especially the Indian Civil Service^ have bnilt np n 
Baste which is rigid and ea^elusiva* Bven the 
Indian members of the Service' do not really 
.belong to that caste though they wear its insignta 
and conlorm ifi Ita rnles, That caste has developed 
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Homechintt in the nature of a religious faith in its 
own paramount importance, aad round that faith 
has grown an appropriate mythology which helps 
to maintain it. A combination of faith and vested 
interests is a powerful one and any challenge to it 
arouses the deepest passions and fierce indignation. 

I 

4. HOW PAR INDIAN NATIONAUSM IS A 
PRODTTCT OF BRITISH RULE. 

(N/iri ftiivtulnnmtli Miiknfjpr) 

Apologists of imperialism these days rarely 
speak in the flamboyant vein of a Winston 
Chnrchill with his impudent slogan of "We hold 
what we have”, or a Joyuson-Hicks who said: 
“We conquered India by the sword and by the 
sword we shall hold it. We hold it as the finest 
outlet for British goods." They take, as a rule, a 
subtler line, and intend our people to regard 
imperialism as their guide and tutor in a gentle 
movement towards a vague and undefined self* 
government. English histor)', they tell us, “taught 
the lesson of the gradual acquisition of popular 
liberties, English political thought as expressed by 
Burke and Mill reinforced that lesson." Here 
indeed, is a patronising claim to take Indian 
nationalism under the wing of imperialism as its 
own foster*child, and a pernicious and utterly 
unfounded theory of the beneficent mission 
of imperialism. These sanctimonious spokesmen of 
an ugly ideology should be told without ceremony 
that the democratic evolution of the modern age is 
not Britain’s patented secret • that the great 
French Revolution, the American War of Indepcn* 
dence, freedom movements on the Continent of 
Europe, and not least of ail in Britain’s neighbour 
Ireland, and the twentieth-century Russian revolu¬ 
tions of 1905 and 1917, have played ^a great 
role in generating and sustaining the militant 
consciousness of all colonial peoples; nineteenth 
century took no little note of the world current, 
as Ram Mohan Roy’s enthusiasm for the principles 
of the French Revolution testifies; that the notion 
that Twtia’s resurgence was impossible without 
benevolenf^ritish interposition is fatuous and 
l|lam as the example of China, never tvt ctpnpletcly 
auweu as India has been by foreigu imperialism, 
I. Diieevwy of India fay Nshru 


proves to the hilt! and that the Indian Nationat 
Movement arose, as it only could, from India’s 
social conditions, from the social and economic 
forces generated in Indian life under the conditions 
of imperialism and its many-fanged system of 
exploitation. 

Indian nationalism has been no offspring of 
British rule, though certainly it emerged out of 
conditions established thereby. Tsarist autocracy 
set in motion forces which ultimately brought 
about the victory of the working class of Russia. 
Fascist Japan helped by its aggression to weld a 
firmer national unity of China’s people. British 
rule in India, similarly, if it wishes to claim any 
“credit" for Indian nationalism, is entitled to what 
Tsarism can claim in relation to the victory of 
socialism in the Soviet Union. 

Not only Conservatives, but liberal spokes¬ 
men in the early days of British rule in India, 
never dared the view that they were training 
Indian people for self-government. “We know 
that India cannot have a free government. But she 
may have the next best thing~^ firm and impartial 
despotism". “In India, you cannot have lepre- 
sentative institutions." These are words of 
Macaulay, alleged “mentor" of Indian notionalists 1 
John Stuart Mill, famed champion of representa¬ 
tive Government was reported Iqr Macaulav to have 
said befoie a House of Commons Committee 
that his recipe was "utterly out of the que*>tion" 
in India. That “liberal and ‘radical’ scronndrel”, 
as Lenin described him John Morley—said in 
the House of Lords as late as 1908 apropos of 
the Minto-Moriey reforms: “If it could be said 
that this chapter of reforms led directly or in¬ 
directly to the establishment of a parliamentary 
system in India, I for one would have nothing at 
all to do with it,” Lord dromer, Anglo-Saxon 
authority on “Ancient and Modem Imperialiam" 
wrote in'that fotuojos volume (1910): “The idea 
(Self-Government for India) is not only absurd 1 it 
is not only impracticable. I would go further 
and -soy that to entertain it would be a crime 
against civiliaation, and especially ‘against tlie 
voiceless millions in India whose interests are 
committed to our charge.” Cromer waa a 
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conservative, Init he and Morley played vuiiations 
of the same theme. 

Broken British picdtres, as India knows too 
well, are strewn all over recent Indian history. 

In the early sixties of the last century, Sir 
John (afterwards Lord) Lawrence wiote in a letter 
to Sir Rrsktne Perrv : "If anythiiiK is done or 
attempted to be done, to help the natives, a general 
howl is raised which reverberates in Kngland, and 
finds sympathy and support there. liveryone is, in 
the abstract, for justice, moderation and such 
excellent qualities; but when one comes to apply 
such principles so as to affect anybody’s interests, 
then a change comes over them.” Lord Lytton, 
Viceroj’' of India, 187H-8rt, in a famous, “c<jnfi- 
dential” letter to the then Secretary of State, 
wrote : "We all know that these claims and 
expectations (of complete equality and admission 
to offices as promised by the Proclamation of 1858) 
never can or will be fulfilled. We h’ad the choice 
between prohibiting them, and cheating them, and 

we have chosen the least straightforward course. 

The Oovernment of Kngland and of India appear to 

me.unable to answer satisfactorily the charge of 

having taken everv means in their power of break¬ 
ing to the heart the words of promise they have 
uttered to the ear.” Lord Salisbury in his down¬ 
right fashion characterised British pledges to India 
as "political hypocrisy", and he was perfectly 
right. 

Many examples can be given of this perfidy 
which not all the paid publicists of imperialism 
can whitewash. "l can see no period when India 
ran dispense with the guidance and assistance of 

this small nucleus of the British Civil Service. 

the steel frame of the whole structure" : This 
was what Tdoyd George, the Liberal, said 
in a notorious 1922 speech. "No one had the 
right to tell the people of India that they were 
likely in any near period to attain Dominion 
Status": this was what Birkenhead, former 
Secretary of State for India, said in November 
1929, a month after the Viceroy Lord Irwin’s 
declaration that "the natural issue of India's 
constitutional progress" was "Dominion Status" I 
19 


In Decemlier 1934, Stanley Baldwin boasted: 

You have a good chance of keeping the whole of 
that sub>Continent of India in the Hmpire for 
ever", and in 1936 broadcasting on the latest 
(roverument of India "Reforms”, said categorically 
that the British in India "will have the duty and the 
means to ensuie, if need be, that political power is 
exercised by Indian Ministers and I^egislatures for 
the purposes that wc intend." The enforced parti¬ 
cipation of India in tne imperialist war which broke 
out in September 1939, and the unprecedented and 
savage repression let loose in India in August 
1942, and succeeding mouths, are all in line with the 
imperialist Britain’s policy. Its latest mouthpiece 
who promises also to be the last—the redoubtable 
Winston Churchill, had the audacity to boast 
that he had not become the Kiiig’.s First Minister 
“to preside over the liquidation of the Rrapire". 

Defenders of imperialism in Britain have had 
support also from certain “socialist" circles which 
I^enin oncf called "swinish”. In this category can 
be placed Ramsay MacDonald, whose ghost hovers 
still ox-er Labour's colonial policj-, and even 
"advanced" thinkers like the group represented by 
the Glasgow "Forward". The line taken by the 
latter is subtler and therefore to be resisted all the 
more. As a sample of its propaganda, could be 
quoted “Forward’s" comments on June 9, 1928: 
"Hassan and Chandra are not robbed and starved 
because a British Viceroy sits in a lodge in 
Calcutta; were he supplanted to-morrow by the 
Maharajah of Burdwan or a Tata billionaire from 
Jamshedpur, the ryot would know no difference". 
The effrontery of this "Socialist" sophistry is just 
too contemptible. The "Socialist" is so “uncom¬ 
promising in his hostility to the Indian exploiters 
and so concerned to wain the Indian masses 
against a united front with their own bourgeoisie 
for naiional liberation, that he forms a uuited 
front with his own exploiting class to maintain 
the subjeetfon." (R. P. Outt.) 

Let there be no mistake about it: Britain 
performed iU India a Mrvice of^destmetion, but 
the construction, except in haphazard, unwilling 
irriteting patches, has been end will haxw to be 
the wotl: of-Indian themaelvaa. 
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I can)« reluctantly to the conclusion that the British connection had made India more helpless 
than she evei was before, politically and economically. A disarmed India has no power of resistance 
against any aggressor if she wanted to engage in an armed conflict with him. So much is this the 
case that some of our best men consider that India must take generations before she can achieve 
the Dominion status. She has becom e so poor that she has little power of resisting famines. 


The law itself in this country has been used to serve the foreign exploiter. My unbiased 
examination of thg Punjab Maitial Law cases has led me to believe that at least ninety-five per cent 
of convictions were wh oily bod. My experience of political cases in India leads me to the conclusion 
that in nine out of eveiy ‘ten the condemned men were totally innocent. Their crime consisted in 
their love of their conutty. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, justice has been denied to Indians 
as against Europeans in the Courts of India. 


The greater misfortune is that the Englishmen and their Indian associates in the administration 
of the country do not know that they are engaged in the crime I have attempted to describe. I am 
satisfied that many Englishmen and Indian officials honestly believe that they are administering 
one of the best systems devised in the world, and that India is making steady, though slow, progress. 
They do not know that a subtle but effective system of terrorism, together with an organized display 
of foice on the one hand, and the deprivation of all powers of retaliation or self-defence on the other, 
have emasculated the people and induced in them the habit of simulation. This awful habit has 
added to the ignorance and the self-deception of the administrators. 

(Gandhiji : THS TRTAI. SPSBCH, 1922) 
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NATIONAL MOVEMENT FOR 
FREEDOM IN INDIA NA 
RETROSPECT 

Shri Bisheshwar Prasad 



(,/(. SfcMfirj/, [miidti ffinfory Conrjivim, Dl/vctnr of Indian Iu«lltuff 

of Inifrnntional uffairni 


T he Indian national movement is 
primarily a movement for freedom 
from alien domination. Historically, 
it has been one continuous process 
commencing with the establishment of British rule 
in India. The national movement has been one 
compieheusive effort embracing all aspects of the 
life of the community. It was naturally so, for 
Brili.sh domination owr India has not l>een merely 
political. The British sway has not only led to 
the ousting or subjugating of the many indepen¬ 
dent states which had emerged on the decline of 
the Mughal Empire, but has effected a far-reaching 
transformation in the social, economic, and cultural 
life and traditions of the country. The new 
administrative system lias disrupted the founda¬ 
tions of spdal structure, the educational system 
has brought about a cultural revolution and the 
economic policy has produced changes of great 
magnitude in the commercial, industrial and 
agricultural pursuits of the people. Above all, 
the fact of foreign lule has affected the psychology 
of the governed and has shaken the very moral 
foundations of the society. Therefore, the national 
movement growing out of the clash between the 
British and Indian political and economic systems 
has tended to* develop into one all ont effort for 
emancipation, economic, social, religions and 
cultural, from the dead weight of imperialism. 


Its main object has been the establishment of a 
free democratic state, stimulating at the same time 
a renaissance which aims at the purging of Indian 
culture of* exotic influences which checked its 
growth and mutilated its foira. It has synchro¬ 
nised witli a period of great constructive activity. 
A va.st store of creative energ}' has been released 
which galvanised the rise of a multilateial move¬ 
ment for freedom. This national movement in Its 
political aspect has aimed at substituting democratic 
parliamentary government of the Indian people 
for bureaucratic administration directed from 
Whitehall. In its economic and cultural aspects 
it has been directed at making the country eco¬ 
nomically independent and culturally free from the 
incubus of foreign domination. 

The progre.ss of the British empire in India 
has been phenomenal and rapid, but it will be 
incorrect to assume that the surging tide ot foreign 
dominion at any stage was unaccompanied by 
resistance. In early days opposition was offered 
by organised ten Uorial sovereignties which were 
the victims of imperialist aggression. Not only 
did they not succumb without resistance indivi¬ 
dually, but at times projects of concerted o^ion and 
joint resistance were also entertdined or exeenfed, 
HUtor}' is eloquent about many such attempts 
both at the end of the eighteenth centnty when the 
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Marathas had not been finally humbled and at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century when Ran jit 
Singh w^s in the fullness of his glory or some 
Maratha princes were smarting with the anguish 
of the fast developing shadow of subjection and 
were furiously gnawing at the leash which held 
tfaem^ Later when these independent local 
sovereigntie» were swept away, resistance wastaken 
by the feudal aristocracy which in many parts 
could not submit i^ithout resistance to the laws and 
measures adopted by an alien bureaucracy to sweep 
the country of ail eminences. • This new leadership 
met with the tacit support of the princes on the 
one hand, and with the enthusiastic and devoted 
collaboration on the other, of the common man 
who was being steadily reduced to a position of 
economic heloiry owing to the pm suit of an 
imperialistic tx)Hc>' of economic exploitation by 
the rulers. This effort culminated in the great 
war of independence, the so«called ‘Mutiny’ or the 
'(Jreat Rebellion’ of 18.S7. ‘Rlements of revolt’ 
were always present and in the woj^s of 0. F. 
Andrews, ‘underlj'ing the acquiescence in British 
rnle, the humiliation of subjection to the foreigners 
‘was ever keenlj* felt.’ The ‘Rebellion* theiefore, 
though apparently unorganised and sporadic, was 
a deliberate and conscious attempt of the middle 
class to demolish the whole structure of cultural, 
economic and political domination of the alien. 
It is true that the entire country was not equally 
prepared or organised for the revolt. But its 
rumblings were heard far and wide and were not 
confined either to any one locality or to any one 
class or community. Nonetheless, it failed to 
achieve its putpo.se, and the faliure of the old 
middle class brought forth to the surface, national 
resistance of a new cla.ss, which invoked a vast 
popular agitation, but by varied method and new 
technique. A violent, politidnl, upper class move¬ 
ment for freedom had failed in its object and the 
way was now prepared for the rise of a pttpular 
movement led by the intellectuals who adopted 
the new goal of parliamentary self-government and 
had as tjieir weapons the whole armoury' of popular 
agitaiion, 

i|^ This continuous process of a djfngniic move- 
.»ient entered a new pha.se when the constitutional 


movement of the intellectuals was reinforced by 
the accretion of the mas.<;es who.se interests and 
aspirations gave a new content and fresh vigour to 
the national movement for freedom. In the hands 
of Mahatma (landhi the rising tide of national 
mass movement gathered fresh momentum with 
its demand for Swaraj. Swai aj-was not merely a 
slogan for a constitutional state with its concrete 
expression in a parliamentary gowrnment, but 
it stood for that stage of progress in which the 
individual would be master of himself and fnlle.st 
scope for his realisation would be po-ssible. Thus 
fiom one stage to another, while the technique has 
changed or the content of nationalism has expanded, 
the continuity of the proce.ss has been maintained 
and its fundamental basis, struggle foi freedom 
fnnn foreign y'oke, has continued unaltered. 

The national freedom movement has also 
been n comprehensive movement embracing 
all the aspects of the community’s activity. 
While on one side the sttuggle for political 
existence was continuing, a great cultural and 
social movement was also developing which 
aimed at welding the component nnits into one 
harmonious whole, purging the society of all the 
evils which di.sfigured it, integrating the religious 
life to a unity and reinvigorating the cultural 
standards in art, literattire and behaviour to 
withstand the onslaught of Western Renaissance 
materialism. Long before the Mutiny a wave of 
religious reformism or revivalism had been set in 
motion which had its inspiration iu Vedanta or 
Sufism and shunned litualism. Iu these protest- 
ant sects there was room for all, Hindus and 
Muslims, whose creed was devotion to the guru 
(teacher) and faith in the ethical fundamentals of 
religion. And when the Christian missions began 
their activities, reformist faiths like Brahmo 
Snmaj, Aiyn Samaj or Wahabism accepted the chal¬ 
lenge, and stemmed the tide of Westernism by re- 
inlmsing faith in national culture and ancient glory. 
This diver.sion of the gaHe to the glorious past not 
only linked the present with the past but imparted 
to the national movement the character of indigenus 
evolution and protected it from exotic influences 
alien to the soil. Religion, culture, society, all 
these were influenced by the new .spirit, They 
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were all itiviaorated by the new inspiration which 
blossomed forth in an itnpiecedeiited activity 
enriching the content of national culture, its art, 
literature and philosophy, a virtual renaissance 
which had its roots in the past and which 
telescoped ancient traditions into modern 
conditions. 

A duality of main trends is traceable in the 
course of the development of national movement- 
constitutionalism and revolution, or model nism 
and revivalism. The Indian movement resembles 
its Chinese counterpart in this element—Western 
education activiscd by the impact with Western 
liberal thought and civilisation had a dazzling 
glamour for the men of earlier generations who 
were profoundly influenced l»y Western political 
doctiines enunciated by Rousseau and Voltaire, 
or Burke and Mill. British histoiy and constitution, 
or the revolutionary experiences of Fiance, or the 
struggle for independence of America and Ireland, 
or the national movements of Italy ahd Hungary, 
inspired the youth of the nineteenth century with 
genuine admiration for Western culture, liteiature, 
science, and above all its political institutions. 
The cultivation of English language and transplants* 
tion of English parliamentary institutions became 
the obsession of the leadeis. This wave of 
modernism stimulated the process of constitutions* 
lism which at different stages characterises the 
movement for freedom. But modernism was 
accompanied 1^ its anti*thesis of revivalism. In 
the words of Dr. Beni Prasad, revivalism was 
partial restoration of the self-respect which 
political subjection had deeply injured. It 
represented at once resistance to Western 
encroachment, recompense for the present degrada* 
tion, and a hope for a reign of righteousness in 
the future*. Revivalism is eminently a movement 
for *hack to the past', *a hark back to the itivigoia* 
ting purity of ancient religion, and organisation*. 
India like China has a glorious past, a golden 
age of culture and civilisation, to which it was 
natural 'to turn for inspit ation and consolation in 
the peridd of gloom of national degradation and 
political sifbjection. National self*consclouiness 
revived, and it began to repudiate whatever Was 
foreign, an inevitable reaction to alien domination. 


Pride in the past generated confidence in the 
present. Self*conHdence involved self-determina¬ 
tion and had in its womb the seeds of revolution. 
Whereas, early modernism bred a spirit of 
constitutionalism, with its concomitants of appren¬ 
ticeship, ‘mendicancy’ and socio-political evolution, 
rex'ivalism produced a psychology of revolution 
which believed in wresting power bs’ mobilising 
the moral and material resources of the community 
and kindling the fire of freedom in the people hy 
rousing their consciousness of innate strength, and 
overthrowing the existing socio-political strncture, 
born of imperialist domination, by a rising of the 
masses. This revivalist, revolutionary movement 
is not isolationist in its creed, but being essentially 
anti-imperialist has sought co-operation with 
similar national movements elsewhere in Asia. 
Constitutionalism and revolution have alternated 
in the past development of nationalism and 
have determined its form and technique of 
operation. 

When the first wave of organised resist¬ 
ance to the surging tide of foreign domination 
had consumed itself, and before the violent mass 
rising, the ‘Great Rebellion’, had expressed itself, 
an evolutionary movement had started its career, 
with its piogramme of social and religioua reform, 
cultivation of English language and thought, and 
reasoned appeal for the introduction of elementary 
civic rights like freedom of the press and repre¬ 
sentative institutions. Raja Ram Mohan Roy was 
the apostle of this creed. He had a genuine admira¬ 
tion for Western culture and English liberalism 
and had absolute faith in the righteous intentions 
of the British rulers. He advocated the path of 
constitutionalism and strove for the eradication of 
social evils and religious abuses, A few local 
political associations which then came into being 
took up this theme and prayed for the introduction 
of a representative legislative authority in India. 
But btffora tbianiiddle class intellectual evolutionary 
movement for constitutional development and social 
reform based on the new educational stimulus 
cottid make headway, the seismic revolutionary 
effort, bom of discontent, swept h large surface of 
the country and wrecked the structure of coostitu- 
tiohalitm even before its foundations were laid, 
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The .'Great RebelHoa’ was suppressed in a 
torrent of blood which left behind bitter memories 
of racial antagonism. Alien imperialism entrench¬ 
ed itself anew by rivetting the fetters of slavery 
on the Indian people and .seeking new allies in 
feudal aiistocracy and diehard reactionaries who 
‘were ,to act in the future as the servile and 
despised ageqt.s of imperialism*. But economic 
discontent and humiliation of defeat as well as 
the arrogance of the conqueror kept alive the 
flame of resistance to foreign domination, even 
though at times the flame did. not burn brightly. 
Racial haired, economic suffering and administra¬ 
tive callousness soon revived the spirit of revolt 
and kept awake the movement for freedom, which 
adopted the dual character of demand for consti¬ 
tutional reforms and of secret, sporadic violent 
sectional or local attempts for the overthrow of 
foreign yoke. By its very nature the latter effort 
could not thrive in the situation created by the 
suppression of the ‘Great Rebellion', but it is on 
record that it had within two decades assumed 
proportions which did not foil to alarm the rulers. 
The Wahali revolt was but one serious manifesta¬ 
tion of this revolutionary spirit which had its 
votaries in other .sections and diverse places. 
However, before it could be ripe enough to burst 
into flame a peaceful movement with a technique 
of popular agitation end the objective of constitu¬ 
tional reforms progressively achieved, had found 
its source and soon developed into a mighty torrent 
which absorbed the whole political energy of the 
people. 

Local political associations sprouted up in 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Poona and Lahore, 
some of the chief towns of the country, with the 
purpose of focussing public opinion on the acts 
of local administration and exerting organised 
pressure on the Government to redress grievances. 
The Indian Press became an active agent of such 
constitutional agitation. These local associations 
had similar objects, and within a few years in the 
seventies by their effotts 'public life was beginning 
to make itself felt by the authorities though it 
was not vhall organised*. A number of eminent 
laagers had also emerged who by thjpir learning, 
dtiir^on and sacrifice had acquired a hdid on the 


public mind But there was no All-India organisa¬ 
tion which could speak with one voice on matters 
of All-India importance and deal effectively with 
the supreme Government. In 1876, the Indian 
Association was founded in Calcutta with, perhaps, 
the intention of converting it into an All-India 
organisation. The administration of Lord Lytton 
with its emphasis on reaction and imperialism, as 
characterised by the Vernacular Press Act, the 
Afghan War, the Dm bar and the a.ssumptiou of 
the title of Empress of India by the Queen of 
England aggravated suffering and provoked 
national resentment. Subsequently, reduction of 
age for admission to the Indian Civil Seivice, and 
the vehement Anglo-Indian hostility to the Ilbert 
Bill which sought to provide judicial equality 
lietween the European and the Indian, revealed 
the immediate necessity of a political organi.sation 
which could espouse the country's cause. Burendra 
Nath Hanerji's lecture tour on the I.O.S. age issue 
mobilised political opinion and cieated contacts. 
While, thus, the stage was being set for the 
e.stablisbmeiit of an All-Judia pohtical organisation, 
Octave Hume, alaimed by the ri.sing tide of dis¬ 
content and .secret levolutiouary sentiment in the 
countiy, on the advice of the Viceroy, Lord Dufferin, 
and with the approval of some leading politicians 
of the countiy, resolved to form in 1884 an Indian 
National Union which would perform ‘the functions 
which Her Majesty's Opposition did in England' 
and whose keynote was ‘unsweiviug loyalty to the 
British Crown'. The first confeience of this 
Union was scheduled to be held in Poona in the 
Christmas week of 1885. The meeting uras, 
howewr, held in Bombay and the name of the 
Indian National Congress was given to it. Its 
maitt objects were laid down as follows 

<a) The promotion of personal intimacy and 
friendship amongst jll the more earnest 
workers in our country’s eause in the 
various parts of the Empire. 

(b) The nrsdication, by direct friendly 
personal intercourse, of all possible race, 
creed or provincial prejudices amongst 
all lovers of our country and the fuller 
development and consolidation of senti¬ 
ments of naiioual unityn 
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(c) The authoritative record, after this has 
been carefully elicited by the fttllest dis¬ 
cussion, of the matured opinions of the 
educated classes in India on some of the 
more important and pressing of the social 
questions of the day. 

(d) The determination of the lines upon and 
methods by which during the next twelve 
months it is desirable for native 
politicians to labont in the public 
interests. 

It was also embbasised that the Congress 
'ahall be prepared when necessary, to oppose by 
all constitutional methods all authorities, high or 
low, here or in England, whose acts and omissions 
are opposed to those principles of the Government 
of India as laid down from time to time by the 
British Parliament and endorsed by the British 
Sovereign’. 

In these humble beginnings the Indian 
National Congress had its birth. It was not 
intended to supersede the local political organisa¬ 
tions. It had no definite creed or programme of 
political action. At best, it started as a social 
gathering of earnest political workers who 
commanded influence and who now desired to 
unite their individual voices to make them audible 
.to the authorities that be. Loyally to the Crown, 
unshaken belief in British connection with India, 
genuiae respect for English culture and un¬ 
fathomed faith in the Briton's sense of justice and 
fairplay were the sheet anchor of the new 
Congress It stood for national unity transcend¬ 
ing provincial prejudices and sectional loyalties. 
Its vision, however, at the time wai confined to 
.administrative reforms and the expansion of the 
legislative councils. The resolutions adopted by 
the first Congress not only indicated the character 
of the new organisation but also determined the 
lines on which work could proceed in the future. 
Demand for a Royal Commission to enquire into 
the working of Indian administraticm, for the 
abolition of the Indian council, for the introduction 
cd elected element into the Legislative Councils 
with the right of interpellation, and creation of 


new piovincial councils, and for simultaneous 
examinations for the I.C.S., were the chief political 
demands set forth by it in I88fr. The other reso¬ 
lutions related to the reduction of military 
expenditure and the protest against the annexation 
of Burma and its proposed incoiporation with 
India. 

The starling of the Indian National Congress 
was not heralded by a fan-fare of trumpets, and 
it did^not create a stir bj' passing flamboyant 
resolutions denouncing British rule and calling 
upon the people to rise in open revolt in the name 
of independence. But it will l>e clear from the 
content of the first resolutions that the Congress 
stood for democratic representative government in 
which the Executive should be accountable to the 
Legislature for its action, and gradual relaxation 
of British control over India which is expressed 
in its proposal for the a)x>]ition of the India 
Council. In 1908, 'the attainment of a sy.stem of 
government similar to that enjojed by the self- 
governing members of the Briti.<}b Empire’ was 
dedaled as the objective of the Indian National 
Congress. It was anti-imperialist in character and 
sincerely lesented the incorporation of Burma with 
India. It had the good of the people at heart for 
it opposed high taxation and prayed for the reduc¬ 
tion of militarv expenditure to relieve the burden 
of the oppressed peasantry. In subsequent yeqrs, 
its insistence on permanent settlement of land 
revenue, reduction of salt tax, libetalising of 
Forest laws and reduction of militaty expenditure 
and heavy taxation to relieve the people and 
protect them from the recurring scourge of famines, 
gave ample evidence of its solicitousness for the 
welfare of the people and made it more and 
more a popular political institution. Year after 
year, the Congress exposed the unpopular 
aspects of administration and prescribed the 
mttotm and expansion of L^islative Councils, 
or the establishnicht of representative institu¬ 
tions, as panacea for existii^ evils. Indiani- 
sation of services was another major item in 
its scheme of agitation. In the nineties, the 
conditions of Indians in the "British Colonies 
aroused hitter comment and the Ckiagresa did not 
fail to marshal public opinion against this racial 
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inequality and national humiliation. In the early 
years of its adolescence, thus, the Congress deve* 
loped into a symbol of national aspirations, hopes 
and fears and sticceeded in determining the 
direction of national political activity. Coiisti> 
tutional 4igitation was its techni(|ue. prayerful 
appeal ^to the sense of justice of the rulers its 
method, and the preparation for colonial self- 
government its objective. But even inspite of 
its moderation, th^ Congress far from being a 
mere Her Majesty’s (government’s Opppsitioii 
enjoying official favour, soon courted the hostility 
of the bureaucracy and merited official frown. 
'Imperialism feared the progressive potentialities 
of the Congress’. The CJovernment did not, there¬ 
fore, shrink from obstructing its path and expie- 
ssing its displeasure nl the turn of events. Official 
opposition, however, came to be a boon for the 
Congress as it now gradually adopted the role of 
a peoples' organisation which evoked the svmpathy 
and sentiment of the masses. 

8 

The moderation of the Congress would haw 
been a stable reality, if the Government were 
responsive to its prayers. But unfortunately 
there was a succession of reactionary Viceroys and 
conservative Cabinets, and though constitutional 
reforms materialised, their pace was* so slow and 
their content was so disappointing that every fresh 
advance lagged far behind the Congress demand. 
'Jingoism' became the creed of the lulers. Frontier 
wars, recurring famines, imperialistic fiscal policy 
and nnsvmpathetic administration, all combined 
to aggravate poverty and enhance discont¬ 
ent. The failure of the Congress, therefore, 
to open the gates of a golden vision shattered 
faith in its mendicant policy and placed a 
premium on extremism. The revolutionary phase 
which had been temporarily shelved by tke bitlh 
of the Congress gathered momentnm, and its 
flame were continually fed by mounting 
repression which a reactionary alien bureaucracy 
employed to scotch the 'extremist' sentiment. 
Old ru8t;|r weapons of repression such as Regnla- 
titn^ 1818 were now sharpened to stifle the 

mew in'’itfiltt nationalism. But no effort was 
J|b^ to suit the administration to the, growing 
tkoiper of the people. And as for political 


progress, not even a liberial Secretary of State, 
Ivord Morley, could contemplate the introduction 
of Parliamentary (government in this land. This 
marked antagonism between the reality of the 
British administrative system and the aspirations 
of the Indian peopib was the compelling motive 
force of political radicalism which threw out leaders 
like Tilak, Lajpat Rat, Arbindo Ghosh or Beptn 
Ohondra Pal. The ‘iuevltability of gradualness’ 
of the political movement in the hands of the older 
leaders aggravated the exasperation of the people 
who had no patience with modernism and who 
were demonstrating their resolve to seek their own 
salvation and discard the method of 'raendlconcy’ 
which bad been employed bv the Congress. They 
were heartened bv the consciousness of the 
superiority of their culture, philosophy and religion. 
They were encouraged in theii determination by 
the dihcoinfituto of Italy at Adowa or the overthrow 
of Russia in the Far Rast by Japan. The mvth of 
the invincibtiity of the Kuropean was now 
exploded. At a time when the spirit of the people 
was high, when revivalism was active and when 
the sense of national relf-re.spect had revived. 
Lord Cnrzou decided on the partition of Bengal 
and threw a challenge to the new militant national- 
i.sm. The gauntlet was taken np. The technique 
of mass meetings and press agitation, so success¬ 
fully developed in Western India by Tilak, the 
spirit of sacrifice defying the fear of prison and the 
lesson of western revolutionary nationalism adop¬ 
ting terrorism as its weapon of war, were used 
with effective force in Bengal to unsettle the 
settled fact of partition. Indian nationalism 
employed the rod of boycott and Swadeshi to beat 
British Imperialism. Even the moderate Congress 
was compelkd by the growing tide of public opinion 
to forge Swaraj as its objective. National Education 
and economic self*8ufficiency became the new ins- 
trumclnts of nationalism in its fight against 
repressive bureaucracy. Above all, even the cnlt 
of the bomb and the ^pistol was not neglected and 
many yonng men ^hnilingly ascended the scaffold as 
early sacrifices at the alter of freedom. The 
Bengal partition was annulled, another moderate 
dose of constitutional reform was administered, 
and repression was promiscuously employed, but 
the wave of extremism could not be wholly 
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Checked, rather it flourished during the World 
War I, and created inconvenient situation for the 
British rulers. 

Revolutionary activity bad manifested itself 
in three different forms. Firstly, mass agitation 
bad become an effective instrument. Political 
education and propaganda had transcended the 
limits of the educated community’ and had 
embraced the masses. Peaceful agitation, non* 
violent resistance to authority, and education of 
the people by suffering were the characteristic 
featttre.s of the movement. Secondly, violent, 
secret terrorist activity enthused many young men 
and a number of conspiracie.s were hatched in 
different parts of the country, which were perhaps 
interrelated in their organisation and inspired from 
the same source. Its ramifications were to be 
found even outside India. Thirdly, during the 
World War I, Indian patriots, in exile were 
seeking the aid of the anti-British diplomatic 
forces to wage war against British idiperialism in 
India. Thus, till 1919, while moderate Oongress 
was concentrating its efforts on, and directing its 
energies to, the expansion of representative insti¬ 
tutions by playing upon the sense of British justice 
and formulating schemes of partial responsible 
self-government, the revolutionars' element had 
made an all-out effort to throw off the detested 
alien yoke. Success could not crown its effoits, 
but it left behind its impress on the national 
movement and prepared the people for the .struggle 
which awaited them. 

National movement had been flowing in two 
different streams wide apart. The Oongress had 
grown eminently moderate in its tone and pro¬ 
gramme and was content even with the meagre 
doles of constitutions! reforms which though marked 
by an expansiou of tbe T,egiilative Oouncils, retained 
complete concentration of power in the hands of an 
alien executive responsible to a distant democtecy. 
Its vision was directed to administrative reforms 
secured by tbe goodwill of tbe bureaucracy, tt 
bad closed its doors against all UationaHsts wbd 
eonld not Snbecribe to the ideal of cokwiiil le* 
yswsentatlve government fbUowing progresidvety 
m the .political capability^ of the IndkiM. 

14 


extremists, ou the other hand, looked derisively 
on moderate leadership and were prepared to forge 
their way independently. Their technique of mass 
agitation or violent terrorist activity had created 
a psychology of revolt, but repres.sion by the 
Government and the unpreparedne.ss of the people 
owing to lack of political education made them 
ineffective foi a general mass movement which 
could alone lend strength and solidarity to national 
movement for freedom. Mahatma Gandhi Joined 
the two streams in 192(1 after which confluence 
the current of national effort for freedom has 
grown both in content and velocity. ITie trans- 
foimation of the Congress into an instrument of 
national will was smoothened by a change over 
from constitutional methods to direct action during 
the transitional years, 1915 to 1920. War and its 
idtermath with tbe attendant suffering and eco¬ 
nomic discontent together with the reluctant 
halting pace of political progress by the British 
Government contributed to the rapid development 
of tbe n^w nationalism which was no longer 
content with prayerfulness and mendicancy but 
was ready to stand on its l^s in the onward march 
for freedom. Tbe Home Rule movements of 
Tilak and Mrs. Besant, the re-entry of the 
extremists into the Oongress in 1916, the 

alignment of the Oongress and the Mnslim 
League leading to the formulating of the 
Congress-League scheme for political vecon- 
struction, mass agitation resulting from the deten¬ 
tion of Mrs. Besant and her companions, Montagu’s 
declaration of the goal of gradual realisation of 
responsible self-gqvemmeut, and Mahatma Gandhfs 
Satyugraha in Ohamparan and Kaitu in the interest 
of the pesants and bis satyagraha and fast in 
Abmedabad in the cause of the labourers*—all 
these were the pointers of a new age. The 
principle ol national self-determination as laid 
down President WilsiMi and the goal of respon¬ 
sible self-gavemttent as a positive political objec¬ 
tive ennneiated Iqr the British Government had 
electrified the people, Mahatma Gandhi’s sacri- 
flee for the peasants and Isbonrets helped to 
indentify the natioina! movement^ with the hopes 
and aspffttttloni nf tbs' eommon ntan. The transi¬ 
tion WSe fast niaUbflalhiing, when the tragedy 
Anrir^tnar tnd the aceompunytai erttef end 

/ 
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oppressive behuviour of Imperialism in the form of 
martial law in the Punjab^ and the overthrow of 
the Caliphate in oi)position to the united voice of 
Indian Muslims accelerated the process and 
Mahatma Gandhi precipitated the emancipation 
of the Congress from moderatism by adopting his 
weapon of non-violent non-co*operation as an ins¬ 
trument of political work. He had the blessings 
of Tilak and in 192<) had adopted ‘the policy of 
progressive non-viojent non-co-operation’ to redress 
the wrongs and establisii Swaraj. ‘Non-coi>eration 
was conceived as a measure of discipline and self- 
sacrifice’. ‘Swadeshi, Hindu-Muslim Unity, and 
acceptance of Hindustani as lingua franca* along 
with the stimulation of hand-spinning and hand- 
weaving or Kbaddar and removal of untouchability 
became the main planks of his principles. The 
Congress imbibed the revolutionary creed, and 
revolution became non-violent. Direct action 
came to be identified with mural elevation. Poli¬ 
tics was ennobled by directing it to the service of 
tbe people i and masses became the ari;hitects of 
national destiny. The stream of national move¬ 
ment notr flowed in these channels and soon it 
.swelled into a mighty torrent which shook the 
foundations of imperialism and made the realiaa- 
tiop of self-government or Swaraj a practical 
proposition. " 

A new age had dawned with emphasi.s on 
non-violent revolution by the fully conscious self- 
acting masses. Swaraj oi complete independence 
was its objective and the technique of operation 
was non-co-operation developing into civil di.s- 
obedience. In the Ivgiuning the goal was left 
undefined and seemingly vague. .Swaraj could 
bear an interpretation of being merely tbe attain¬ 
ment of responsible self-government commonly 
called the Dominion Status, without any uecessit>' 
of getting out ot the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. It could also, if necessary, yield to tbe 
interpretation of complete independence, which 
was declared as the creed and objective ip 1929. 
Swaraj t« Mahatma Gandhi mean.s ‘disciplined 
rule f om jwitliin’, and when a whole nation 
' this discipline no earthly power can 
keep mat nation in bondage. But h<s Hprarej was 
not merely idealistic or visionary, To him !t 


involved a state in which franchise depended ott 
manual work, military expenditure was low and 
proportionate to the needs of protecting life and 
property, justice was cheap, .services were open 
to merit, provinces were distributed on linguistic 
basis, provincial language was the official language, 
and u(» room was available for arbitrary powers. 
In Swaraj could not flourish the evils of inequality, 
repression of freedom of speech, thought or action, 
and poverty. Such a Swaraj did not exclude the 
possibility of continuing within the Kmpire. 
‘I would’, he .said, ‘strive tor Swaraj within the 
Kmpire, but would not hesitate to sever all 
connections, if .severance became a necessity 
tbiough Brilain*.s own fault. I thus throw the 
burden of separation on the British people*. When, 
therefore, the Briti.sh Government hesitated to 
declare unequivocally that'the purpo.se of tbe 
Round Table Conference was tbe attainment of 
Dominion .Status, tlie Congress pledged itself to 
I'urna Swaraj or complete independence. Analy¬ 
sing the reasons for this decision, the Congress 
resolution in 1930 stated, ‘We believe that it is the 
inalienable right of tbe Indian people, as of any 
other people, to have fieedom and to enjoy the 
fruits of their toil and have necessities of life, so 
that they may have full opportunities of growth i 
we believe also that if any Government deprives 
a people of these rights and oppresses them, the 
people haxe a further right to alter it or abolish 
it. 'i'he British Government in India has not only 
deprived the Indian people of their freedom, but 
has based itself on the exploitation of the masses, 
and has ruined India economically, politically, 
culturally and spit itually. We believe, therefore, 
that India must sever the British connection |nd 

attain Varna Swaraj or complete itidepetidence. 

We hold it to be a crime against man and God to 
submit a^y longer to a ru^e that has caused this 
four-fold disaster to our country*. Mahatma Gandhi 
had asked for a change of heart, but finding no 
inclination for such a geeture 'be lent his weight 
to the declaration of Independence. Severance 
of Kntish connection thus became a moral neces¬ 
sity. Bnt this independence has nothing exclusive 
about' it. Jt envisages friendly relations on the 
basis of equality with Great Britain and more SO 
with atiber nations of the* world. Ihexc it ao 
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room in it for aggressive nationalism which was 
the governing motive of contemporary Knropean 
nationalism. 

For the allaituent of Swaraj, non>co<()peration 
was the chosen instrument. British Imperialism 
is an element of evil. Hence dissociation fiom 
it is a moral duty. Non*co-operation i.s dissociation 
in excelsis. It was no mere negative action. Non- 
co’opetation was a positive force in so fai as it 
has developed the strength of re.sisling evil and 
building a state in which inequality, poverty and 
unfreedom have no place. Non>co>operatton was 
adopted to show *the way out of the unnatural 
state in which both (India and England) are living'. 
The next logical step was civil disobedience which 
was inherent in non>co>operation. The primary 
condition of non-co-operation or civil disobedience 
i<> tiou-vioience and Mahatma Gandhi has made u 
ciecd of it. To him ‘violent non-co-operation only 
multiplies evil and that ns evil can only be sus¬ 
tained by violence, withdrawal of support of evil 
requites complete abstention from violence. Non¬ 
violence is no expedient adiipted in view of the 
impracticability of violence. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehiu may have accepted it in 1929 on practical 
grounds for ‘violence too often brings reaction and 
demoralisation in its train and it may lead to 
disruption... Otgani.sed violence rules the world 
to-day and it may be that we could profit by its 
use. But we have not the material or the training 
for organised violence and individual or sporadic 
violence is a confession of despair. The greet maj¬ 
ority of us, I take it, judge the issue not on 
moral but on practical grounds, and if we 
reject the ways of violence, it is because It 
piomises no substaatial results,’ But Mahatma 
Oandhi adopted it because of its high moral 
value. Violence could not ‘bring the desired 
relief to the dumb niiflions', and he waa 
convinced ‘that notblng but uaadnlttrated pdu-< 
violence can check the organised viothhee of the 

British Government.ntm-viotence can be. an 

intensely active force. It is my purpose to set in 
motion that foTceji as well egeintt tM orghnieed 
violent foroe ei the British rule es.the nnorgeolecd 
violent force, ol the growing psny of violhnee*, 
ifop-vioknee |it need to - ‘coavett the <Bli|lih 


people.and thus make them see the wrong they 

have done to India’. 

Non-violent non-co-operation in 1920-22, as 
civil disobedience m 193U-32, galvanised the 
masses of India and became a mighty ie\o- 
lutionary foice which 1>i ought foitli an up¬ 
surge of the masses and marshalled new ele¬ 
ments, even women or India, to fight the battle 
of freedom. Wilful suffering in defiance of the 
laws and orders of atithoiity, mass incaicerations 
smilingly endured and the blood of martyrs shed 
in the country’s cause, were the concrete 
expressions of the people’s zeal to sacrifice their 
all for liberty oi Swaraj. The non-co-operation 
movement was an experiment in training the 
people for civil disobedience, but when the 
enthusiasm for mass action was in white heat, Ihe 
exhibition of mass violence in a village, Chauri 
Chaura, in the Vnited Ptovinces again.st 22 
policemen compelled the Mahatma to put off the 
conteinplajed civil disobedience, and call off the 
nOn-co-operation. Non-violence is the sheet- 
anchor of his movement and because the principle 
of non-violence was given a rude shock b\ the ugly 
action of a few hundred village people, th*- whole 
mov'ement was withdrawn. Civil disobedience, 
however, became a reality in 193b when subsequent 
to the visit of the Simon Commission, the British 
Government while summoning a Round Table 
Conference did sot expose its cards and expressed 
unwillingness to affirm the objective of Comiuion 
&atns. The civil disobedience was a mightier 
demonstration of the mass application of the 
principle of non-violence, wilful sacrifice and 
suffering to paralyse a government which waa not 
based on general will. On both the occasions 
revolution, not in terms of a coup of a party or , 
faction, or terrorist activity or violent revolt of 
the atmy and people, but as a positive effort of 
t!be whfi^ people, tmfolded itself. It was*a new 
OtpetHNasent, but it became crystallised as the 
ehlaf instVtttneut of Indian nationalism in ita 
sfrtiinle for freedom from alien domination. 

The ittteniHt revolntionary ferWrand mass 
nctidtt Wife followed on both the occasions by a 
to .eonatUutbualieiQ; The Gpvemhipht 
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of India Act 1919 had enlarged the scope of re¬ 
presentative government at the centre and had 
introduced partial responsible government in the 
provinces. Devolution of power from the Par¬ 
liament lo the people had commenced and its first 
phase found expression in the refoimed cons¬ 
titution. The Congress demonstrated its resent¬ 
ment at 4h^ tneagre reforms by launching non-co- 
operation. The new constitution was, however 
worked by the Liberals. But when Mahatma 
Oandhi called oft the non-co-operation movement 
and was himself in the ggol, a section in the 
Congress led by Motilal Nehru and 0. R. Das 
decided to exploit the new constitutional machi¬ 
nery for forcing the pace of progress towards 
Swaraj. The Swarajist Party, as ihe group was 
called, had the acquiescence of Mahatma (landhi. 
The revolutionary Congress had adopted a dual 
programme, of constructive work, spinning wheel, 
Hindu-Musllm unity and removal of untoncbabi- 
lity, on the one hand and parliamentary work in 
the legislatures on the other. Both th^ activities 
were intended to train the people in discipline for 
a fresh outlook of revolution. Parliamentary 
activity bore fruit in the appointment of the 
Statutory (Simon) Commission by the British 
Government and the convening of the Round 
Table Confeience to focus Indian political opinion 
on the form of the new constitution on one side, 
and the framing of a constitution for free India as a 
member of the British Commonwealth of nations 
by a committee (Nehru Committee) of the Congress 
on the other. Constitutionalism has, however, 
a limit, and that limit was reached when the 
tardy equivocation by the British Government 
shattered the hopes of the political India. But 
even while civil disobedience was on the anvil, 
the new constitution, the Government of India 
Act of 1985, providing fon an Indian Federation 
composed of the whole of India including the 
Indian Stkifg, and limited autonomy for the 
provinces, wis being forged in England with the 
help of some unrepresentative Indians. Vi^en 
the embers of the civil disobedience began to 
cool d&wn, the Congress decided to take to Icgis- 
latutcs'hgain, and after the introduction of the 
•jll imw Act in 1937, to run the autonovoiu.itrovindal 
, »dWioi^tf*tions. It was a new explrimenti hpt 


before the Congress ministers in the provinces 
cotUd be well in their saddle, or the federal part 
of the Act could be applied, the World Wat II 
started and on the issue of the entry of India into 
the War without the consent of the Central Legis¬ 
lature, the constitutional experiment was can¬ 
celled, the provincial ministries withdrew, 
autonomy was scrapped, and individual civil dis¬ 
obedience was resorted to. The Congress was 
ptepared to give effective co-operation in the war 
effort of England if the British Government could 
ai-cept the light of India to self-determination 
after the war. But English conservatism tried to 
fence the straight issue by taking shelter behind 
the ostensible communal divisions in India, and 
compelled national forces to lake stock of the 
situation and determine their course of action. 

By the middle of the year 1942, India was 
faced with the danger of Japanese invasion 
from the east, and the yawning disintegration of 
her economic life. War was going against the 
Allies, and rising prices and failing supplies were 
bringing people to the verge of miser> and starva¬ 
tion. Discontent grew and in many quarters 
anti-British feeling took e\en a pro-Japanese tuiu. 
The Congress, however, had sj mpathy with the 
United Nations as it was believed that ‘progressive 
forces of the world are aligned with the group repre¬ 
sented by Russia, China, America and England*. 
Indian nationalism bad always identified itself 
with the cause of freedom and its sympathies lay 
with the 'people who are the subjects of aggression*. 
To combat, tberefote, the growing pro-Axis 
tendency in the country and to enliven war-effort 
towards victory of tha United Nations by rallying 
progressive elements, the Congress called for an 
unequivocal declaration of its war aims by the 
British government ‘in regard to democracy and 
imperigUsm and thg New dluder that is envisaged; 
in paTtioulsk, hmfr these aims ate going to apply 
to Xiidiit and lie given eCfect to in the present. Do 
they inoltide the elimination of imperialism and 
the treatment of India as a free nation whose 
policy will be guided in accordance with the 
wishes of her people ? The Working Committee 
of the Congress also claimed ‘the right ofaelf* 
detenoiiiiifion lur framing ihti» own conMitution 
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through a Constituent Assembljr without externel 
interference'. The national demand was for the 
immediate establishment of a National Govern* 
ment responsible to the representatives of the 
people and fot a Constituent Assembly after the 
War to frame the constitution of a free India. It 
was a demand fot the declaration of India's in* 
dependence as the goal of British policy after the 
War with the immediate establishment of National 
Government as an earnest expression of British 
good*will. Constituent Assembly and National 
Government thus became the two concrete expres¬ 
sions of national will. 

British response was tardy and gate fnll 
evidence of imperialist intransigence. Not only 
was there no effective action taken towards a 
National Government but also imperialism did 
not hesitate to malign and defame the Congress ns 
defeatist and pro*fascist. liven when in March 
1942 Sir Stafford Cripiis was sent by the British 
Cabinet to India with proposals for ‘a jnsl and final 
solutions’, the formula was so rigid that it could 
not yield to any modification in accordance with 
the suggestions made by political parties. It had 
the character of ‘take it or leave it’. And bj' the 
time that co-operation of the political parties could 
materialise for the scheme, this gesture of con¬ 
ciliation was withdrawn by the British Govern¬ 
ment. The proposals were disappointing in so tar 
ns they related to the present, and vague in their 
promise for the future. Mahatma Gandhi 
characterised it as a ‘post-dated cheque on a 
failing bank' and people were not much interested 
in it. The Cripps Mission had, however, aronsed 
high expectations and its failure caused genuine 
disairpointinent iu moderate circles and activised 
emUttermeat and desperation in extremist circles. 
Imminence of Japanese aggression in the eest and 
the unsympathetic attitude of the antbofiiHea 
together with increasing misery of thv people 
made bitterness more acute. Not only wal a 
spirit of violence spreading over the country, htlt 
also a movement lor the liberation of India with 
the aid of the Japanese forces was beiittg dlneoted 
from outside the country tmder the ieedershhp^ of 
Subhas Chandra ISose, Revolutionary noi|sti- 
^ itMioimlisiq hd4, fought « way o«t in iis twio 


programme of National Government and Consti¬ 
tuent As.><emb!y. Peaceful transition of power 
from British democracy to Indian democracy was 
contemplated in the Congress proposals for 
unequivocal declaration of Indian independence 
and British War aims. But British reluctance to 
imrt with power and shed off Us imperialistic 
colour wrecked consUtntionalisnt and made the 
task of moderation diftkiilt. 

^Mahatma Gandhi once again became the 
gt eat moderating influence who sought to divett 
anti-British bitterness into non-violent channels. 
To him the idea of Indian freedom gained through 
the help of foreign bayonets was prepostprons. He 
wrote explicitly, ‘I have never attached the 
slightest importance or weight to the friendly 
precessions of the Axis Powers, If they come to 
India they will come not as deliverers but as 
’ sharers in the spoil’. The Congress was also at 
the same time desirous of building up ‘resistance 
to any aggression or invasion of India by the 
Japanese or any foreign Power'. It had no inten¬ 
tion ‘to jeopardise the defensive capacity of the 
allied powers’ and was prepared to permit the 
stationing of allied troops in India. While, there¬ 
fore, the Congress demanded withdrawal of Biitish 
mie from India, it was not intended ‘to mean 
the physical withdrawal of all Britishers from 
India.’ It appealed fot the real ‘glow of 
freedom* so that India might become 'a willing 
partner in a joint enterprise for securing free¬ 
dom for the nations and iMopIes of the world’. 
Bnt if this appeal failed, a thieat of ultimate 
recourse to non-violent struggle was held out. 
The attitude of the Qwemment was mholly un¬ 
sympathetic and verging on repression. Mahaima 
Gandhi then foimnlated his ‘Quit India' reso¬ 
lution asking people for open rebellion, but non¬ 
violent, against an intransigent, oppiesaive, Gov- 
aHMnh wall incapable of saving India 
Afnaa exidiv^al agifessioh. His non-violent civil 
diaqlCdicnee moremdnt was Intended to prepare 
tl^e peei|de to resist foreign invasion and to wean 
mjamjr the peoRk Item that wave < 1 ^ violenet which 
was snnbefinf the conaitry. He djjd not declare 
Civil diseheiMcucs innMiateiy hut promised to 
wioM tliitriieApon giving due notice to the 
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Viceroy, and only in case of the failtire of hi* 
persuasiveness and humble apxMal. But the 
Riitish Government resorted to immediate repres¬ 
sion and incaiceration of all the lenders including 
Mahatma Gandhi with the result that the country 
was ag«iin rocked by a spontaneous revolution 
which could not alwa> s and ever\ where maintain 
its pureh'uon-vidlent character. 1942 and 1943 
saw a reversion to revolutiouaryism which took a 

t 

tuple from—non-violent mass civil disobedience, 
mass-rising and occasional teiiorist activities, 
and militar>‘ effort aided by foreign toices to 
overthrow Biitish powet. Leaderless civil 
disobedience and unorganised ranss-iising, 
^iolent 01 . non-violent, created a ps^cholog^' of 
revolt and reMstanee, and though Government re¬ 
pression succeeded in driving the movement un¬ 
derground, it failed to snppress it. Repression 
and economic disintegration aggravated hitternes.t 
and reinvigoiated the demand for independence,* 
which along with the war position of the AIl'.'s 
made the cry for National Government mure acute. 

1'hc Goveriinient resorted to a campaign of 
mad repression and deliberate misrepresentation of 
the Congress, whicli resulted iu wide bitterness 
and frustration of ihe people. Bureaucracy was 
jubllairt Ill its tiiumph. But its inefficienc) and 
callousness were manifested in the grimmest 
famine iu Bengal in modern times which caused 
1,600,0(10 deaths by .starvation. The famine 
marked the colossal failure of bureaucratic admi- 
nhstiation to cope with the situation created by 
War. Scarcity of food and its maldistribntion in 
the country, t isiug inflation, and utter lack of the 
irecessities of life resulting from an nnlralauced 
war economy convinced the people of the 
unworthiness of a foreign bureaucracy to 
resolve the crisis. That a' National Govern¬ 
ment alone could extricate the country {torn 
the morass was the growing belief. But the conti¬ 
nued inenreeratiou of the leaders and absence 
of auy positive effort by legitimate and peatvlul 
metins t<| achieve constitutional advance, aggravated 
the Itpme ^of despondency and • frustration and 
encou: igea the growth of a spirit of defiance and 
le4||ilt. Mahatma Gandhi tried to bombat this 
new wage of violence when in his prison he decided 


on a fast of 21 days as a protest against the Gewsrn- 
ment's 'leonine violence' and its refnsal to let the 
Mahatma meet the Congress Working Committee 
and resolve the deadlock The news of his fast 
and the anxiety for the life of 'the 74-year old 
father of the country’ led to an intense agitation for 
his release. The Government, however, could not 
have the grace to satisfy the public opinion. When 
later he was released on acronnt of his illness, 
he ver> stronglv repudrated Congress participation 
in the campaign of sabotage and mass uprisings 
of 1942, and unequivocally declared that the 
niuch tnlked-of civil disobedience had never 
been started by him. He also expressed his view 
that ti revival of civil disobedience in the changed 
circumstances of 1944 was inconceivable. He 
opened correspondence with the Viceroy for the 
resumption of negotiations with the Congress to 
facilitate early establishment of a National Govern¬ 
ment which would lend effective support to the 
United Nations in their war effort. He did not 
hesitate to meet Mr. Jinitah, the President of the 
Muslim I,eagne, to bring about an amicable solu¬ 
tion of the communal deadlock which stood as a 
rock in the path of Indian .Swaraj. His insistence 
on non-violence, his emphasis on settlement by 
negotiation, and his faith in the good intentions 
of Lord Waveli when the latter called a Conference 
in Simla in the summer of 1945, were well- 
calculated measures to stem the tide of violence 
and restore confidence among the people. 

But the Goveinnient did not seem to be in a 
mood of conciliation while its acts fanned bitter¬ 
ness and kindled the spirit of violence. Kconomic 
disintegration and growing scarcity of human 
needs led to suffering and occasional bread-Viots. 
The treatment accorded to the membeix of the 
Indian National Army and |he Delhi trial of its 
officers created a strong wave of indignation 
throughout the emuttry. At the close of 1946 
mass rinloga aecompaniad by governmental teprea- 
aion and popular defiance took place ih Calcutta 
and other places. At the beginning of 1946 
demonstrations in Oslentts, snd th(^ aympsthetfe 
civUiSn strike In Botobsy on tbe ocesdon of the 
mutiny of naval-rstings, gsvt clear evidence of 
the temper of the country^ Sttnilar stiilns rsere 
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stRfcecl by the police in Delhi or the Indian Signal 
Corps in Jubbulpore and evoked sympathy and 
co-operation of the people. These incidents were 
premonitary symptoms of the violent mood of 
some sections of the country and indicated that a 
new leadership which would not shirk from 
revolutionary violence was coming to the 
surface. The Communists were also at the same 
time attempting to exploit the economic sufferings 
of the people to stage labour strikes and were even 
organising mass revolts of the peasants. The 
Forward Bloc was piepared to carry fuither the 
programme of Subhas (Ihnndtn Bose 5 and the 
Congress Sociali.sts uuhesistatingly declared their 
lack of faith in non-violence, and made clarion 
call for levolntion for the same of revolu¬ 
tion. 

This revolulionarv, violent atmosphere pre¬ 
vailed in the country, when, as a result of the 
Cabinet Delegation’s visit to India in the summer 
of 1946, the Congress leadership attempted to 
divert the public mind again into channels of ton- 
stitutionalism. An interim National Government 
composed of the main element.s of the country, 
and Constituent Assembly consisting of the re¬ 
presentatives of the people on the ba.sis of popu¬ 
lation drawn from eveiy important community 
and the Indian Slates weie the main items of 
the new programme which the Congress accepted 
as the means of attaining its object of indepen¬ 
dence and self-determination by peaceful means. 
Indian nationalism again pledged its faith to non¬ 
violence in spite of the protests of the left wing and 
gave an earnest proof of its determination to achieve 
freedom by legitimate and peaceful methods. 
But it was felt thg^ if British impetialism 
continued to thwart Indian aspirations and spurn 
the stretched hand of friendship, by allying itself 
with the unpiogressive elements in the country, 
it would not only stifle constitutionalism but would 
gjao contribute to release forces Of revolution and 
violent 8tru«!le which would sweep off the 
existing socio-eoottomic structure of the cOao- 
lunnity, snap British connection with India, and 
give a new tiUnd to Indian nitlonalism and iis 
u'Orld atignmenti. Freedom’s battle ouefc begun 
will not end till victory baa beau achieved. Only 


a peaceful non-violent revolution would be trans¬ 
formed into a violent upsurge of the masses, the 
limit of whose patience and forbeatanee had been 
reached. 

World farces and particularly new forces in 
Asia have in the past as well as in the pse.*ieut 
lent support and strength to the Indian national 
mot'ement. Indian uationalisin has derfyed in¬ 
spiration in the past ftom the rising tide of 
Japanese nationalism which overthrew Hussian 
imperialism in 1905. It ha.'> viewed with sympathy 
the struggle of Chinese nationalism against the 
extra-territorialitv and economic domination of 
Knropean impelialisms. And when Japanese 
imperialism sought to stifle Chinese national free¬ 
dom, not only a wave of indignation swept this 
country bnt also open expressions of sympathy 
and support were were made from every platform. 
Similarly, India bad hailed the lise of KatpRl 
Alaturk in I'nrkey or Raza Shah in Iron when 
they overth/ew reactionary ism and foreign domina¬ 
tion and directed national effort into progressive 
channels. India has taken keen interest in the 
fight for freedom of Egyptian nationalism, and has 
honoured Zaghinl Pasha as a great leader of 
human liberty. Indian nationalism took up the 
cause of Kbilafat alter the first World War and 
thereby demonstrated its solidarity with the 
Mnslim world. Indian support lor Amannllah of 
Afghanistan, and her sympathv for the Arabs of 
Palestine or Iraq in their struggle for freedom 
from British Imperialism are well known. In 
recent years, Indian nationalism has made common 
cause with Indonesian and Viet-Namese move¬ 
ments for fieedom. Indian leaders have been 
fully cottUdons of the unity of imperialism, of 
whatwver brand, and its determination to stamp 
out every trace of nationalism in the subject 
pttipleB. United action of the dependent peoples 
becomes* tbetvfore, an inevitable reaction if 
freedom baa to be won. Thus the cause of 
natiouaiinn, whether in Egypt and Palestine or 
Indonesia and China, comes to be Identietl with 
the intatests of Xudiau nationalism, ^aud a nnited, 
coneertad action of Asian peoples becomes a 
necessity if the Asian world ia to be freed from 
the prampian SdP bf Buropean imperialism^ 
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Affiuilv of intere*it, sympathy of ptirpos?, call for 
Asian solidarity ^hich has long beep an essential 
principle of Indian nationalism. Indian national¬ 
ism has also resented racial inequality and 
snobbishness of Kuropean colonists in their 
colonies. It has therefore stood for national self- 
respect and eituality of the Asian peoples with the 
Kuropeans • Prom its very infancy the Indian 
National Congress has been called upon to fight 
the inhuman treatjpcnt of the in«lentnred Indian 
labour in South Africa. Passive resistence by the 
Indian emigrants, and countrywide agitation in 
India have been the main weapons to fight this 
scourge of racial inequality. And India has not 
hesiteted to l»ring the matter before the United 
Nations Organisation and thereby has succeeded 
in retrieving the principle of racial equality and 
ttpholding self-respect of the Asian peoples. 

Internally also, Indian nationalism has been 
a force for national unity social equality. The 
Indian National Congress has witlyn its fold 
Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Parsis, Christians, 
liuddbists and the so-called nntouchabies. Safe¬ 
guard of rights of minorities, conciliation among 
all religious groups, and equality of treatment oi 
all without discrimination against the anyone, 
have been the basic principles of Indian national¬ 
ism. Prom the beginning, the Congress has made 
no discrimination against the Muslims and when 
n separatist movement with the formation of the 
Muslim I,eagite in 1906 sought to alienate the 
Muslims from the Iratfle for freedom, the Congress 
made the desired gesture in 1916 by agreeing to 
the effective representation of the Muslims in the 
Legislatttres by conceding even a weightage lo 
them. The close alignment of the Hindus and 
the Muslims on the Khllafat issue was an example 
of their common interests and national solidarity. 
Later, when reactionaryism and Imperalism 
magnified communal differences, the Congress by 
its Karachi Resolution (1931) a.ss«red the minor¬ 
ities of their legitimate place in the body politic 
and franiad fundamental rights which gnranteed 
absolute fnsedom of religion, ‘freedom of conscience 

a he right freely to profess and practise his 
on subject to public order asii|. morality,* 
.protection for cnltnre, language and script, equality 


of employment and equality before law fOr all 
citieens irrespective of race, religion, creed or sex. 
In recent years when the Muslira League has put 
forth its demand for a separate Muslim State by 
the partition of India, on the basis of the claim 
for a distinct nationality for Muslims, the Congress 
has advocated Indian uuit> while conceding provin¬ 
cial autoiiom 3 % limited central niiioii and a cabinet 
with collective ministerial lesponsibility, the signi¬ 
ficance of which, in the words of Brailsford, would 
be 'that the Oabinet could have done nothing to 
which the Muslim minotity took serious objection. 
The Congress has always ossured the Sikhs of 
their legitimate place in future free stale. Simila¬ 
rly, the interests of the I'liltuiehables have always 
been dear to the Congress. Mahatma Gandhi did 
not shrink from slaking his life for the cause of 
the Untouchable, and has included the removal 
of untochability, as Hindu-Muslim lenity, as an 
essential object of his constinotive programme. 
While thus the Congress has made communal 
unity and social equality the essential bases of its 
being, violent revolutionary elements have made 
no distinction between man and man on the ground 
of caste or creed, nn example of which was the 
Indian National Aimy. 

The economic content of Indian nationalism 
has been socialistic. Protection of the interest of 
the peasants and safeguard of the rights of labour 
have been the declaied policy of the Congress. It 
has stood for an economic democracy with its 
emphasis on the removal of proverty, unemploy¬ 
ment ond exploitation. Industrial worker^, 
agrarian labourers and peasants, all have ahared 
the fostering care of Indian nationalism. Mahatma 
Gandhi’s constructive programme embraces the 
protection and encouragement of indigeiious 
cottage indnstries, agratian employment and 
relief of agricttlttu^al indebtedness. Abolition 
of feudal landlordism and nationalisation of key 
industries and services etc, have formed part of 
the national programme. Thus, Indian nationalism 
has within itself as its content the institnllon of a 
social democracyo-^ans poverty and sane In* 
equality. ‘The idesl of the Oongress is the 
establishment of a free end democratic state |h 
India. Such * full democtath; state InVOlees a 
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sodetjr in which equal on>ortanitie8 are provided 
tot 8eU>expre8sion and self-fulSltnent and an 
adequate minimum of a elTillsed standard of life 
is assured to each member'. Thus did Nehru 
enunciate tlie objective of Indian nationalism. 

The Indian National movement for freedom 
has been a (treat revolutionary movement with its 
triple objects of liberty, equality and democracy. 
Its approach is popular and its technique of opera- 
tion non-violence. It is, in the words of Francis 
Qunther, 'the first entirely above-ground revolution 
in history that has undeviatingly followed a policy 
of using wholly honouiable means to achieve its 
ends, a revolution without hate, without terror, 
without a spy system, without treachery, without 
assassination’. It has demanded Independence from 
Britain but has subscribed to the four freedoms of the 


Atlantic Charter, and has steadfastly tluag to 
internationalism as expressed in the I,eeffue of 
Nations or the United Nations Organisation. 
Indian nationalism has nothing aggressive about 
it, and abhors imperialist exploitation. Solidarity 
of Asian peoples, unity and brotherhood of the 
world and peace and democracy have been its 
creed. War with British imperialism has not 
been allowed to degenerate below a high standard 
of morality which is gloriously expressed by the 
phrase 'non-violence'. Hate and enmity have been 
eschewed. This technique of a revolution of love 
is the great contribution of Indian nationalism. 
It has been an ennobling, self-raising revolution 
which would not only bring freedom to India but 
establish a ,reign of love and human brotherhood 
in the world generally and in Asia particu¬ 
larly. 
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AND THIS IS AN ENDLESS WONDER 

Onoe again I wake up when the night has waned, 

Urhen the world opens all its petals once more,— 

and this is an endless wonder. 

Vast islands have sunk in the abyss unnamed, 

stars have been beggared of the last flicker of their light, 
countless epochs have lost their ladings, 
world'conqnerors have vanished into the shadow of n name 

behind dim legends, 
great nations raised their toweis of triumph 

as a were offering to the unappeasable hunger of the dust,— 
among this dissolving crowd of the discarded 

my forehead receives the consecration of light,— 
and this is an endless wonder. 

T stand for another day with the Himalayas, 

with the constellations of stars > 

1 am here where in the sttrging sea-waves 
the infuriate dance of the Terrible is rhythmed with his 

boisterous laughter: 

the centuries on which have flashed up and foundered 

kingly crowns like bubbles 
have left their signature on the bark of this aged tree, 
where 1 am allowed to sit under its ancient shade for 

one more day,— 
and this in an endless wonder. 


Rtihindranath Tagwe 



CHAPTER XIV 

GENESIS OF THE BIRTH 
OF THE CONGRESS 

1. RCONOMIO & POLITICAL 
DISCONTENT, 

T he Mutiny was suppressed. The 
British Kmpite in India was saved. 
The system of open pillage of the Bast 
India Company was ended. Queen 
Victoria was proclaimed Empress of India and the 
new policy was ushered in. .Supeificiatly speaking, 
the mutiny represented a revolt against new western 
ideas, religions interference and the alienation of 
the decaying Indian feudal Lords. These were to 
be discontinued. But as it happenedt the new 
policv was even more reactioUaiy and in the long 
run proved more harmful than the old The native 
princes were now to be used as British tools and 
propped aO a bulwark against forces of resistance 
and pro&resn. Government was no longer to 
encourage social reform. The banign ^rtde was 
thus to carefully preserve decaying atistocrades, 
superstition and warring dogmas and cults. 
These latet were to piovide the psttem for British 
imperialism with its foandatlong laid deep ik tbe 
religions differences, caste and uUtoneha'M^ty and 
the feudal states and the aristocracy. 

The policy of eeogomic euptoltatiou, huifffver, 
became gveg worac though n*<Ma subtle. l|Ca*s 
tmrgst leas thb inayitahlc reatilt of the iryer 
ipovripg itf tho 



The common people, Hindus and Muslims, 
struggled against the terrible oppressiou, wheiever 
they could and with wbatever weapons they could 
muster. There was a new English educated class 
who were used to run the Government machinery. 
They were great admirers of everything urestein and 
lent thir support to the Govefument. But the state 
of their subjection wils soon biought home to them. 
They were e'uclUded fiom military career or from 
any liigb posts in the Government. But it did not 
Ukk it Iptlg fur them to have their eyes open to the 
conditiooa of famine on the one hand and the reck* 
less enpegditure of thh Government on the other and 
ilhe prpgcesgive destruction of Igdiou industry gad 
proitwrity. This dioillaoiuudmnt waV helped by the 
fttot^ah ggd rude behaviour of the BggUtdi towards 
.tfc» ^ fcpoidy fait, - 
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The belief of the educated classeb iu the 
English tradition of liberal thought and institutions 
received shocks from various Government measures. 
The Freedom of the press, introduced earlier bv 
Metcalfe, was soon done away with. The vernacular 
Press was gagged ip 1878 and the Bengali Amrita 
Bazar Patrika bad to change overnight into an 
English garb. The Arms Act was imssed in 1879. 
This disillusionment advanced further when the 
Illbert Bill to ^boli&h "judicial discrimination, 
based on racial distinction" bad (o be virtually 
dropped on account of fierce opposition by the 
European community and the Civil Service. The 
Europeans did not hesitate to threaten the Vicerc^, 
I,ord Ripon, with violence if the Bill was passed. 
Indians learned the lesson at this time which has 
not been forgotten. In 1853 the first Cotton Mill 
was established in Bombay. The number of mills 
rose to 166 by 1880. This was an alarming pro¬ 
gress and under pressure of Lancashire, all duties 
on cotton imports into India were removed in 1882. 

2. SOCIAL RENAISSANCE 

It was not merely the economic exploita¬ 
tion and the sense of political subjection that 
gave birth to the Congress. The Congress 
doubtless had its political objecClve, but it also 
was the organ and expression of a movement of 
national renaissance. For fifty years and more 
before the birth of the Congress, the leaven of 
national rejuvenation bad been at work. In fact 
national life was in a state of ferment as early 
as in the times of Rammoban Roy, who may in 
one sense be regarded as theiprophet of Indian 
Nationalism and the father of modem India. He 
bad a wide vision and a broad outlook. While it 
is true that the socio-religious condition of his 
day was the subject of his SfHeeial aUcntien in his 
reformist activities, he had nevertheless a keen 
sense of the grave political wroisKs by which his 
country was afflicted at the time and made a 
strenuous ^fort to seek an early redress of those 
wrongse Rammohen Roy was bora in 1776 and 
passe't ^^y at BHatol iu 1883. His name 
is assiciAed with two great reforms in India, 
^d^ely, the abolition of Sati andi'’^tbe iatrudnc* 
tiou' of Western learning into the 'Country. 


In the closing period of bis life he chose 
to visit England and his passion for liberty was 
so great that when he reached the Cape of Good 
Hope be insisted on his being carried to 
a French vessel where he saw the flag of 
liberty flying, so that be might be able to 
do homage to that flag, and when be saw 
the flag he shouted, "Glory, Glory, Glory to 
the Flag." Although he had gone to England 
primarily as the ambassador of the Moghul 
Emperor to plead his cause In London, 3 ^t he 
took the Opportunity to place some of the 
pressing Indian grievances before a Committee of 
the House of Commons. He submitted three papers, 
on the Revenue system of India, the Judicial system 
of India, and the Material condition of India. He 
was honoured by the East India Company with 
a public dinner. When in 1882 the Charter 
Act was before Parliament he vowed that if the Bill 
was not passed he would give up his residence in 
the Pritlsb dominion and re.side in America. 

The Universities were established in 1858 
and the High Courts and the Legislative Councils 
in India between 1861 and 1863. Just before the 
"mutiny" the "Widow Re-marriage Act" was 
passed a.s also the Act relating to conversion into 
Christianity. In the sixties of the nineteenth 
century then intimate contact was established 
with Western learning and literature. Western 
legal institutions and Parliamentary methods were 
inaugurated, to mark a new era in the field of law 
and legislation. The impact of Western civiliza¬ 
tion on the East could not but leave a deep im¬ 
press upon the beliefs and sentiments of the Indian 
people who came directly under its influence. 

Tile only parts of the country which had 
received aome edupation gp modern lines were 
the {MTovinc^s of Bengal, Bombay and Madras. 
The njuttbe^ of educated men even in these 
provinces was sm^l. Id the work of settknent 
that followed the mutiny, these edtwated men 
found ample scope for their ambition. These 
races of "Babus" bc^en to tliinic like their Eogliab 
masters, admliml and emiUated everything that 
came from the West. This ‘"Aj|gh>*phillisai*' 
period ttei simeidlly mmlmd # Bengal, - 



Atajiurk K«m«I Iqbal 

Hia auccewful iBght to aave hta country India a|ia<^at nattonaliat philoaopher and poet, 

febnllcd us But even nacre inspiring was who is often by his own fetlow- 

hls vigorous campaign to secularise and religionists 

modernise Turkey. Kemal's work lays a 
most valuable pattern for India tO'day 

GRfiAT POUNDERS OP THE CONGRESS 
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Sittingf / from left to right)’~B Chakravarti, A Chaudhun; Krishnaswami Aiyar; The Mahava|a of 

Durbhanga, Dadabhai Naotofi (l886, 1893 and ^Rp^behari Choee 

(1907 and 1908), Surendranath Bnnerfea <l895 19®^*)' 

Standing l^ft to rightf ■—‘Ratan Tata; C. K. Gokhale (1905); O. £. Wacha (1901)1/ R. C.|)utt(l899>; 

Bbupendranath Baeu (1914)/ S. P. Slnha <>9f5tf 
(Prom photo taken at Calcutta Congress 190O) 





Hi*; sytcenful fight to nyi^ hto country 
thi^Uod tii*. Skit Oyhh more 'iO«|>iring we# 
hi# vlgoroui; cempeigh to' secutarise and 
modernlae Turkey. ICemei's work ley# e^ 
most veltiable pattern for India to-day. 



India's greet netiOU^W*!^^ and poet, 
who is of^h ^adoeeiii.'^y 'hl# w 
’relfglorttsti., V i ^ ' 


GREAT FOUNDERS OE THE CONGRESS 
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Sooo. however, there was a reaction against 
this process of denationalisation which assumed 
various forms, some of a synthesis of the West 
and the Bast and others of a revivalism going to 
the past. 

The germs of religious reform planted in 
the days of Raznmohan Roy became broadcast 
ere long. Kesbab Chandra Sen on whose shoul¬ 
ders fell the mantle of Rammolian Roy spread the 
gospel of the Brabmo Samaj far and wide and 
gave a new social orientation to its tenets. He 
turned his attention to the temperance movement 
and made common cause with the temperance 
reformers in England. He was largely responsi¬ 
ble for the passing of the Civil Marriage Act 
III of 1872. 

The Brabmo Samaj of Bengal had its reper¬ 
cussions all over the country. In Poona, the 
movement assumed the name of Prarthana Samaj 
under the leadership of M. G. Ranade, 'who, it will 
be remembered was the founder of the Social 
Reform movement which for long years continued 
to be an adjunct of the Congress. One feature 
however to this leformist movement was a certain 
disregard for the past and a spirit of revolt from 
the time-honoured and traditional beliefs of the 
country, which arose from an undue glamour 
presented by the Western institutions and height¬ 
ened greatly by the political prestige associated 
with them. Naturally then, there was bound to 
be a reaction at any rate a correction, to the 
denationalising tendencies by the reformist 
movements. , 

The Ann Samaj in the North-West founded 
by the venerable Swam! Dayanand Shraswati, 
and the Theosophieal movement from the South 
furnished the nmsessary corrective to the spirit 
of heterodoxy and even heresy which the Western 
taarnlnt brought nrith It. Both of thmn were 
intensely nationalistic movementSi only the Arya 
Samaj movunent which owed its birth to the 
inspirathm of the greet Bayananda Samswati 
wae attreasi:^ in ite patriotic seal, and eddie 
huddlif last to the cult of the iniiliiMUty of the 
Yedes and the superiority of end the InlhlUldlity 


of the Vedic culture was at the same time not 
inimical to broad social reform. It thus developed 
a virile manhood in the Nation which was the 
synthesis of what is best in its heredity, with 
what is best in its environment. It fought some 
of the prevailing social evils and religions 
superstitions in Hinduism as much as the 
Brahmo Samaj had battled against polytheism, 
idolatry and polygamy. 

The Theosophieal movement while it extend¬ 
ed its studies and sympathies to the wide woi Id, 
laid special emphasis on a rediscovery as well as a 
rehabilitation of all that was great and glorious in 
the Oriental culture. It was this passion that 
led Mrs. Besant to start a college in Benares, the 
holy city of India. The Theosophieal activities, 
while developing a spirit of international brother¬ 
hood, helped to check that sense of rationalist 
superiority of the West and planted anew a cultur¬ 
al centre in India which attracted the savants and 
<«cho1ars of^the West once again to this ancient land. 

The latest phase of national lenaissance in 
India prior to the ■Congress was inaugurated in 
Bengal by that great sage, Ramakrishna Paraina- 
hamsa, who later found in S'wemi Vivekananda 
his chief apostle carrying his gospel to East and 
West. The Ratpkrisbna Mission is not merely an 
organisation wedded to occultism on the one hand 
or realism on the other, hut to a profound transcen- 
deniaiism which, however, does not ignore the 
supreme duty of "I,oka-Sangrahn’’ or social 
service. 

This “Cyclonic Hindu" as Vivekananda 
was called in America, carried the message of 
India not only to America or Europe, Egypt, China 
and Japan but was himself influenced greatly by 
the West and preached a dynamic skew goepel of 
rcgCneraticn (tom Cape Comorin to the 

Hlnmlcyas. He stressed on the necessity for 
libiftif and eqnaUty and the raising of tbs mssses. 
He wanted to ComlHtte the Western progress with 
Indian spiritiml badwround, I'be ^one conetant 
refrain <4 bis speech and writing waa AVtor^ 
**Be fCaricaii, be sttOn|ti fair Wesbnme is sin, weidc- 
new ig destli,“ ^ ‘ 
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A contemporary of Vivekananda and yet 
belonging to a much more later generation was 
Rabindranath Tagore. The Tagore family 
played a great part in various reform movements 
during the 19th Century in Bengal. It gave us 
Abhindranath Tagore and others, great spiritual 
leaders and artists. The influence of Tagore ovei 
the mind of in^ia and the stamp that he has left in 
the domain of literature, poetry, diama, music, 
social and educatignal reconstruction and political 
thought is unsurpassed in its beauty and depth. 
It is a marvel of human personality and mind 
affecting and giving colour to successive genera* 
tions. The contribution of Tagore has been of u 
synthesis of the East and West, of the modern and 
the ancient and of the international with the 
rising national tide in the counirj'. 

These currents and movements were the 
real lifeblood of the new national consciousness, 
urge and theii embudiinent that took shape partly 
and developed from stage to stage in the form of 
the Indian National Congress. 


3. THE IDEA OF AUylNDIA 
ORGANISATION 

h 

The credit for the birth of tlie Congress is 
.often sought to be given to Alan Octavian Hume, 
who with the blessings of the Viceroy, Lord 
Dnfferin, inaugurated it. The British are thus 
said to he the fostei patents of the Indian 
nationalism. It is true that Hume was the orga¬ 
niser of the Congress Session in 1886. But it will 
be seen that the Congress was the natural aud 
inevitable production of various political, eco¬ 
nomic and social forces. 

s 

The more alert among the Biij^sh udminis- 
.trators were not unaware of the rising untest in 
the country. "A reckless l>ttreaucratie Govern¬ 
ment sat at this time trembling hpop the crumbling 
fragm^ts of a mendacioas budget on chepnegide 
aitd tljja seething ahd sttrging discontent of 
nmuotts population on the other"* Mr. 
collected widespread evilfe|i|pe of the 
Imminence of a "terrible revolution’' the hglf- 


.starved and desperate population and set about 
to find ways and means of directing the popnlgr 
impulse into an innocuous chaimel. 

He wrote a letter to "Graduates of Cal¬ 
cutta University" on March 1, 1883 and the 
"Indian National Union" was formed in 1884, 
in response to this, for constitutional agitation, 
on an all-India basis, and was to meet in Poona 
later. The Government who first pationised 
this organisation, however, found later that it 
outgrew their plans and the patronage was soon 
Withdrawn. It came to be called the 'factory of 
sedition’ in a few years and later Lord Dnfferin, 
himself tried to twit it as a body representing 
"microscopic minority" (»f India’s population. 

There were various provincial political orga¬ 
nisations that preceded the Congress, In Bengal 
which was at the vanguard of progress at this 
time, in 1843 was founded the British Indian 
Society to be meiged later into the British Indian 
Association. This body had such stalwarts as 
Kajendralal Mitra, Ramgopal Ghosh, Peary Ohand 
Mitter and Harish Chandra Mukherjee. In Bombay 
there was the Bombay Association with Jaggannath 
Sankerset, Dadabhai Naoroji, V. N. Mandlik and 
Nowrosjee Furdnnjee. 

Later, more popular bodies, the Indian .Asso¬ 
ciation In Bengal and Sarvajanika Sabha in 
Poona, under Ranade and Mabajana Sabha in 
Madras were found. Surendransth Bannerjee went 
ou an all Indio tour in 1877 and Aucoecditig years 
and carried a campaign about Indian Home Rule 
and the political questions of the daiy. He attend¬ 
ed the Delhi Durbar that year, and the idea of an 
ali-Ittdia political organisation was mooted there. 

‘ In Depemhaf 1884, tlih Amwul Convention 
of the TbeqfppMttll Society was held at Madras and 
thcie ^md''.}«adi|ig< public mw u>el and decided 
to inaugmrattt ah alMndia natioual moi’ement. 

« , 

Thus* the ground lyas ntell prepared lor the 
Government to take the iiiitiatiy;e and ,tha 
credit ot forming the National Congress and kftap 
it nndar conjnrol. . -. . ' .7 




CHAPTER XV 

EARLY PHASE OF THE CONGRESS 

1. PLAN OF THE BOOK ; 

THREE STAGES OP THE CONGRESS 

T he Cougre&s from its birth was some¬ 
thing like the liberal party that came 
into separate existence later. Almost 
the total contents of the Congress 
movement at this stage are confined to the yearly 
sessions. The great leaders who met and conferred 
and the “Resolutions" that were passed on what 
were thought to be the most vital pioblems and most 
practical demands, in these annual select gatherings, 
constituted the whole movement, followed by 
little activity m the succeeding year, excepting 
‘agitation’ on these resolutions in India and in 
England. A short chronology of these sessions 
is therefore important. The Allahabad Session, 
described ify the veteran politician, Dr. Sachchida- 
nand Smha is typical of these earlier sessions. 

But an “extremist’* element headed by 
Lokmanya Tilak was coming into evidence and 
eanslng uneaaineas to the older leadCl'S. The 
Bengal Partition movement made thia element 
strong and the real nationalist party and character 
that is the Congress Of today was born. This birfh 
is described by Adiarya liTarendra Dev, TliOre 
pras a spHt at Stfrdt. I^e exttelniBt leaders 
noi ‘eseptntn tlie Cbngress but they ntthained in 
This far-secioi loyalty of the nationalist ptitHy 'Me 



represented by Lokmanya is the theme of a contri¬ 
bution by Lokmanya's ablest lieutenant, the veteran 
Maratha leader Kelkar who passed away recently 
after writing this article at our request. The 
exttemiats, thus, though the real “Congress" as 
it is understood today, remained out of it for 
many years after Surat. There was a patch-up 
compromise at Lucknow in 1916. Later in 
Bombay the moderate leaders left the Congiess 
and set Up a new party. Hut it was not till 
1919, after the War and Jalianwalla and thC 
advent of Oandhlji that the Oodgress was comple¬ 
tely trilMurfPiftnhd, not only into a nationalist hht s 
ipsiHl uovtment. In this book we are giving an 
account of the Conp^se befoPi the advynt of 
ftfMr Che World Wde L 
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TO THK OATWI OF LIWIXTV 


FIRST SESSION—‘Bombav 1885 

Hretnleiil ;—WOMESH OhandFA 
General t^'ereiury Allan Octavian Htttne. 


PUtSIDSKT 



Born in 1844. Started the Bengalee news¬ 
paper. Got the Jcejeebhai Scholarship in 1864 
atitl went to England. Was called to the bar, 
1867. Advocate, Calcntta High Court, 1868. 
Soon attained highest place in the profession. 
Made Standing Counsel of (iovernment. Thrice 
declined seat on the bench. Fellow of the Calcutta 
University 1880. Chosen by the University to 
Bengal Legislative Council, President, First 
Session of Indian National Congress, Bombay, 
1885. Attended successive sessions and took part 
in the discussion of various resolutions such as 
appointment of a Parliamentary Committee 1888 
and grievance.s before supply, 1889. Member of 
the Congress delegation to England, 1890. Left 
India for good in 1902. Settled in England. 
Considerable practice at the Privy Council, unequa¬ 
led services to the British Committee of the Indian 
National Congress. Died in 1906. 

DnTAZr.8 OF TBit SSIMXOW 

It had been decided to hold the Coogrcs.s at 
Poona 

"The first meeting did not, however, take 
place at Poona, for, only, a few days before 
Christmas, some sporadic cases of cholera 
occurred possibly same presaging ah outbreak 
and it was thought wiser to move the Conference, 
now called the Congress, to Bombay. The 
Managers of the Ookuldas Tejpal Sanskrit College 
and fibarding House placed the whole of their 
fine, I tuimngs at the disposal of the Congress and 
all wae ready in the morning of the |7th December 
fdb the reception of the RepresefitatfWs of the 


Indian Nation. As we glance over the lists of those 
who were present, how many we see who became 
famous in the annals of India’s struggle for freedom. 
Among those who could not act as Represen¬ 
tatives we note the Reformer, Dewan Bahadur 
K. Ragbunatha Rao, Deputy Collector of Madras 1 
The Hon. Mr. Mahadev G. Kanade, then member of 
the Legislative Council and Small Cause Court 
Judge of Poona, later to be a judge of the High 
Court of Bombay, and leadei honoured and trusted • 
Lala Baijnath of Agra was there to be known 
as scholar and writer later on and Profe.ssors 
K. Sundararainan and R. G. Bhandarkar. Among 
the Representatives may be noted editors of well- 
known Indian papers of the Dyan Prakash 
The Quarterly Journal of the Poona Saroajanik 
Sabha, The Maratha, The Kesari, The Naba- 
bibhakar, The Indian Mirror, The Nassim, The 
Hindusthani, The Tribune, The Indian Union, 
The Indian Spectator, The Indu Prakash, 
The Hindu, The Crescent. How many names 
shine out, familiar honoured; Mr. A. 0. Hume 
is there from Simla, W. 0. Bannerjee and 
Narendranath Sen from Calcutta, W. S. Aptc and 
G. G. Agarkar from Poona i Gaagaprasad Varma 
from Lucknow ; Dadabhai Naoroji, E. T. Telang, 
Pfaerozeshah M. Mehta—t^n, as now, leader of 
the Bombay Corporation—D. B. >Wiwiha, B. M, 
Malabori, N. G. Ohandavarksr, from Bombay! 
P. Ratfgiah Naidu, .President of the Mahojana 
Sabha, S. Subramanla Iyer, P. AnaiMacharln, G« 8. 
Snbramania Aiyar, M. Vitaraghavachariar, from 
Madras S P. Eeaava PUlai from Anaatapnr. Tbeat 
are among the earliest who fbnid>t for Indian's 
Freedom, and thoae yet on earth ate worklnf 
for her atiU. 
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“At I'iiioonoii I);c. 28tli, 1S85, in the Hall 
of the Gokuldas Tejpal Sanflferit College, the 
First Hationsi Congress met. The first voices 
heard were of those of Mr. A. O. Hnme, the Hon. 
Mr. S. Subrabmnnia Aiyar and the Hon. Mr. K. T. 
Telang, who proposed, seconded and supported 
the election of the first President, Mr. W. C. 
Bonnerjee. A solemn and historic moment was 
that in which the first of the line of men thus 
honoured by the Motherland took his seat to 
preside over her first National Assembly. 

“After alluding to the representative and 
weighty character of the Congress he laid down 
under four heads the objects of the Congress :— 

(a) The promotion of personal intimacy and 
friendship amongst all the more earnest 
workers in our country’s cause in the 
various parts of the Empire. 

(b) The eradication by direct. friendly per¬ 
sonal intercom se, of all possible creed or 
provincial prejudices amongst all lovers 
of our country and the fuller develop¬ 
ment and consolidation of those senti¬ 
ments of national unity that had their 
origin in our beloved T^rd Ripou’s ex'er 
memorable reign. 

(c) The authoritative record after this has 
been carefully elicited by the fullest 
discussion of the matured opinions of 
the educated classes in India on some 
of the more important and pressing of 
the social questions of the day. 

• 

(d) The determination of the lines upon and 
methods by which during the next 
twelve months it js desirable for Native 
tmliticians to labour in the public 
interests. 


“The nine resolutions of the first National 
Congress maik the beginning of the formulation 
of India's demands. 

The first resolution was moved by Mr. G. 
Snbramania I'^'er. It asked for a Royal Cotiimis- 
sion to enquire into the working of Indian 
administration. 

The second for the aholition of the India 
Council. 

The third dealt with the defects of the 
TvCgislative Councils in which then all members 
were nominated, and asked foi the admission of 
elected members for the tight of interpellation, for 
the creation of Councils in the N.W.F.P., and Odli, 
and in the Punjab, and for a Standing Committee 
in the House of Commons to consider formal 
protests from majorities in the Councils. 

The,fourtli prayed for simultaneous examina¬ 
tion for the I.C.S. and the raising of the age of 
candidates. 

The seventh protested against the annexa¬ 
tion of TTpper Burma and the proposed incorpora¬ 
tion of it with India. 

The eighth ordered the sending of resolutions 
to political bodies and passed all over the country 
by political bodies and public meetings an admir¬ 
able plan which has fallen into desuetude they 
were carried with much enthusiasm and here 
and there amended on minor points. 

The final resolution fixed the next Congress 
at ("alcutta on 28tb December, 1886. 

(Anvie hemiui : Uotr IiulUi 

Wmtuiht Foi' Ftvrt(om) 
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•to mtlt OAfBS OF WBRRTY 


SECOND SESSION—Oalcatta—1886. 

Preatdenl —Dadabrax Naoxoji. 
(%nrman n( ihe /ip«^»on Connuttln 
Di. Rajendralal Mitra 

(4nteml Stt'nUm/ A. O. Hunie. IMfit/tihh 406 


PBKMnitNT 



Bom 1825, Brilliant academic career. Lec¬ 
turer in Elphin^tone School 1845. Founder of 
several public institutions. Started Rast Gafter, a 
Gujerati weekly 1851. Went to HnRlaud as repie- 
sentative of Oama & Co., 1855. Became their pait- 
ner later. Pounded the East India Association 
1867. Professor of Gujerati m the University 
College, London. Returned to India, 1869. 
Presented with address and purse of Rs. 30,000. 
Gave evidence before Fawcett Commission, 1878. 
Appointed Dewan of Baroda, 1874. Nominated 
to Bombay Legislative Council 1885. Contested 
unsuccessfully Holborn seat for Parliament 1886. 
Lord Salisbury calls him “black man". President, 
Indian National Congress, Calcutta 1886. Elected 
to Parliament from Central Finsbury 1892. Presi¬ 
dent, National Congress, Lahore 1892. 

Defeated in Parliamentarv elections of 1889 
and 1905. Piesident, Indian National Oongtess, 
Calcutta 1906. Published his great book, Poveits 
and Un-British Rule in India. Died 1917, 


Dptatls of 7*hb BassioK 
The number of delegates had gone up to 436, 
and attended bv Sniendianath Banerjee and Pandit 
Madnn Mohan Malavya. There was a large num¬ 
ber of visitors. Resolutions passed at this session 
were more compiehensive and better digested than 
at the fust. The poverty of India was stressed 
and introduction of representative institutions 
was held to be the only remedy. A Public Services 
Committee was appointed and asked to report to 
the Congiess. The Committee headed by Dadabhai 
Naorojt immediately submitted an eight point 
statement and the Congress approved and adopted 
it. The sjstem of trial by juty was asked 
to be extended all over '‘India. The separa¬ 
tion of Judicial from Executive functions in 
the administration of Criminal Justice in the 
country was stiessed. Congress committees were 
to be organised at all important centres. Lord 
Dufferin gave a party to the Distinguished 
visitors. 


THIRD SESSION—Madras—1887 

PreatJent — BAMfODDlK Tyabji 

(%nrmaii uf thf Hffeption 4*<»nntilie> 

Rajah Sir T. Madhava Row. 

(itHintl Nmf«»•»/: A. O. Hume. DeUiatea • 607. 


( 

PRsaxDsiev 



Bom 1844. Educated in London. Was practice. Secretary of the Anjuman-'i-Ialam 1880 
called to the bar, April 1867. EatabUshed lucrative and later ita Preaideat. Freaident, Bombay Preai* 
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deucy Associatiou. Kominated to the Bombay 
]>gia1ati\'e Council, 1882. One of the founders of 
the Indian National Congress and contributed to 
success of first session, 1885. President Indian 
National Congress, Madras 1887. Appointed 
Judge of the Bombay High Court, 1895. Presided 
over the Mahomedan Educational Conference, 
Bombay 1903 and pleaded for women education and 
abolition of purda. Was associated with Aligarh 
College. Died 11th August 1909. 

DRTAn.8 OR THR SSSSION 

The number of delegates rose to 607. A 
subjects committee was appointed for the first time. 
For the first time the Congiess session was held 
in a specially erected pandal. A committee was 
appointed to consider rules to be framed in regard 


to the constitution and working of the Congress, 
The session passed the usual resolutions, on ex* 
pension of I^egislative Councils, separation of 
executive ft om judicial functions, military service 
and Indian Volunteer Corps. Requested that the 
taxable minimum of Income Tax should be raised 
to Rs. 1,000 and the deficit in income should be 
made up by the reimpositiou of an import duty on 
finer classes of cotton goods. Requested the 
Government to elaborate a scheme of technical 
education. Opined that the Arms Act cast an 
unmerited slur on the loyalty of the people and 
requested the Government to modify the pro¬ 
visions of the Act. Governor of Madras atteneded 
the reception given by Mr. Eatdley Norton 
and received the delegates at the Government 
House. 


FOURTH SESSION—Allahabad 1888. 

« 

President: —Gsorgb Yot,® 

f'hnirinan of thf Reeeption OommtUfe : 

Pandit Ayodhya Nath 

(imcral Hearlnry : A. O. Hume. Dehgiiten : 1,248. 


Prbstpbnt 



He was a prominent merchant of Calcutta. 
He was elected to preside over the Indian National 
Congress held at Allahabad in 1888. Sheik Rasa 
Hussein Khan in supporting his election produced 
a Fatw^ from the spiritual leader of the Sunni 
Community at Lucknow. From that time he took 
great interest in the Congress movement and when 
in 1890 at Calcutta, the Government returned the 
invitation to the Congress session, he fulminated 
against the /‘Dogberry clothed in a little brief 
authority,” Yule was of considerable helf> In 
strengthening the British Committee of the Indian 
Kational Congress and the Sessions ot 1890 and 
1891 recorded their appreciation of bis services. 
Died in 1892. 

DnVAXXn OR THH $1(8810® 
the 4th Indian National Congress was 


heralded by a tumultous outbreak of opposition. 
A great pamphlet and lecture campaign prepared 
obstruction put in getting a site. The Maharajah 
of Dharbhanga purchased the Lowiher Castle and 
placed it at the disposal of the Reception 
Committee. The number of delegates rose up to 
1248. Opposition to the Congress by Sir Syed 
Ahmed Khan and Raja Shiva Prasad of Benares. 
Correspondence between Sir Audcland Colvin and 
Mr. Hume. Lord Dufferin’s St. Andrews Dinner 
i^ech and Mr, Eardley Norton's powerful reply. 
The Congress reiterated the resolutions passed 
at the preidous sessions. Urged a Commission of 
Enquiry into the existing system of Police admi- 
ttiatration which was declared" to be highly 
unsatisfactory and oppressive. Noted the serious 
increase in the consupiption of intoxicants 
and reqneited the OeTermnent to discopsife 
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jiisobliety. Asked for a mixed commission to 
cnqaiic into the industrial condition of the 
country. Reqnehled the Provincial Congress 
Oummitteos to icpoit on the Pcimanent Land 
Revenue ilcttletncnt. 

THK AtLAIlARAl) CONGRK.SS SESSION 
OF 1888, AM) ITS ORlUT LEADERS 

li> I)i. Sachchidauaiidn Sinhn. 

The most iein<iikn1)]c incident, in my career 
as an undoj-gjadiiate, was not so much the train¬ 
ing I leccirtd, ns the %isit I paid to Allahabad, 
in the Cbiistmas week of 1888 to attend, as a 
visitor, the fouilh session of Indian National 
Congitss, held undei the piesidcntship of a distin¬ 
guished I'litish nicichant, and an ex-Presidenl of 
the Itengal Chambers of Oomiuetce, Mi. George 
Yule. The fii.st session of the Congiess, which 
wa.s held m the rhristiiia.s week of 1885, and at 
wliich less than bundled persons wcie, piesent— 
though they weie the most cultured, the most 
advanced, and the most patriotic Indians—had 
passed nitnosi unnoticed in Bihar 5 but its second 
session, which had been held in Calcutta, in 1888, 
iindei the presidentship of Dadabhai Naoroji— 
lightly desciibed as "the fathei of Indian National¬ 
ism, and constitutional agitation”—had attracted 
considerable notice. While no one from Bihai 
had attended the first session of the Congress, 
Calcutta being ncai—ami also at that time not only 
the capital of India, hut also of Bihar—sef^ era! 
Biharee delegates attended that session, and 
amongst them there weie thiee flora my native 
town, Airah,oneof whom was my fiist conslon,and 
the other two my fathei’s friends. On theii return 
flora t'nlcutta, ihc'i gave me vivid and glowing 
accounts of the proceediug.s of the ConrgesSj which 
filed ray youthful imagination. They told me 
bow a venerable and distinguished scholar Raja 
Rnjeudia La] Mitra, as the chaiiman of the Recep¬ 
tion Committee, and I ladabhai Naoroji, as the Presi¬ 
dent of tlnit session, had eloquently spoken in their 
addies.i>s o| nationalism and patriotism as the 
g^at lueals to be adopted by all educated Indians. 

aKsir lead detailed accounts of the proceedings 
oli th« second session in the Indian Mirror Ihe only 


Indo-English daily then in Calcutta, which enjoyed 
a unique position and influence, as it was edited by 
a great patriot, Narendra Nath Sen, who was a close 
relation of the great religions and social reformer, 
Keshub Chandra Sen, whose name was quite famL 
liar to us. The Indian Mirror enjoyed, for a long 
time, a high reputation for its patriotism and 
independence, in the Indian press. X,ater, when 
its editor had accepted the title of "Rai Bahadur”, 
conferred on him by Government, and had adopted 
a moderate policy in the expression of its views, it 
lost ground, and ultimately ceased to exist; but 
at the time I am writing about it was justly 
tegarded as a great champion of Indian freedom. 
It published detailed leports of the proceedings of 
the Congress which were devoured by me, and my 
fellow-students, with gieat avidity, interest and 
enthusiasm. And so I made up my mind that when¬ 
ever a session of the Congress was held in Upper 
India, I would make it a point to attend it. 
I'nfoitunately for me, the session of the next 
year (1887) was held at Madras, and it was 
impossible foi me to attend it, owing to the long 
distance of Madras from Patna, and also because 
I was involved in my own affairs. But I 
lead carefully the proceedings of the Madras 
session specially the highly nationalistic presi¬ 
dential addiess of Mr. Badruddin Tyabji (a great 
Muslim leader) and became a confirmed Congress¬ 
man in spirit. I was delighted to see it announced 
that the next session of the Congress would be 
held in the Christmas week of 1888, at Allahabad, 
and made up my mind to attend that sessiop, 
at all cost. 

II 

Accordingly, on a cold morning, in the last 
week of December, 1888, I started very early for 
Allahabad in a "passenger”^drain. There were 
no expresses running. on Indian railways, at that 
time, the duly tnrq train services being know as 
"mail” and "passenger.” The former carried only 
first and second cla^s passengers, mostly Bri^ish-^as 
few Indians travelled then in the higher classes— 
and there was no intermediate class on the tnail 
trains at that time. The passenger trains, carrying 
mostly Indian passengers were terribly slow and 
the journey to Allabat>ad wa# uneomfortsble and 
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tedious. A large number of people were travelling 
by that traioi all bound on the same errand 
as myself either as delegates or visitors to the 
Allahabad session of the Congress. I reached 
Allahabad late in the afternoon, when the sun 
was about to set, and drove immediately to house 
of my relations, who were living at that time 
in the area to the north of Muir Central College, 
which is now the site of splendid hostels attached 
to the Ifniversity of Aliababad. It had been 
inaugurated in the previous year (1887), as a 
merely examining body, but since 1922, it had 
been one of the great unitary (that is teaching and 
residential) univeisities in the country'', and it 
celebrated with gieat eclat its Golden Jubilee, 
in 1937. The next morning, on which the Congress 
was to meet, was busy day for me. A huge pandal 
had been put up by the Reception Committee 
in the grounds of what was then called the 
I,owther Castle, but which has been known since 
as the Datbhanga Castle. Sir Lakshmeshewar 
vSingh, the then proprietor of the Darbhanga estate 
had, acquired the Lowther Castle, with its extensive 
grounds, just a year before it was decided to hold 
the Congress session at Allahabad. 

Sir Aukland Colvin, the then Iiieutenaut- 
Governor of the North>Western Provinces, and 
Chief Commissioner of Oudh—what a cumbrous 
file for one officer to bear, and what a reflection 
on British habit of tinkering—was bitterl}’ hostile to 
the Congress movement, and be left no stone un¬ 
turned to thwart the session being held at the 
capital of the province. Some months before he had 
an acrimonious correspondence about the Con¬ 
gress'and its object—the establishment of demo¬ 
cratic government in India with Mr. Allan 0. 
Hume, the General Secretary of the Congress, 
which when issued as g pamphlet—called Av^i 
<4/ferem Parf«m*-*had a very wide cisentation. 
Mr. Ilttine had retired Iron the Indian Civil 
Service after hairiiog occupied a high Hoiit 
tion in the Government of India and had come 
off with flying colottra in Ida controverijr 
with Sir Anklandl owing to whoae attitude 
the Reoepftion Oomwitte# were dnable to eecure 
a suitable site tot fho holding of the aeialoni and 
did iKd Itnow what to dOn It wae at this atOfa 


that the Maharaja of Darbhanga came to the 
rescue of the Reception Committee, end offered 
them the use of Lowther Castle building and the 
grounds. Lala (afterwards Rai Bahadur) Ram 
Cbaran Das, a premier citizen of Allahabad, had 
put up in the Lowther Castle grounds a spacious 
and beautiful stnteture, called “pandal”, with 
accommodation to seat comfortably about ten 
thousand people. Owing to the tremendous enthu¬ 
siasm evoked amongst the educated public in 
connection with the Congress, the hostility to its 
being held by the Lieutenant-Governoi and Chief 
Commissioner of provinces, the strong opposition 
on the one hand of Raja Siva Prasad, 0. S. I., of 
Benares, and oCSir Syed Ahmed Khan, K. C. S. I„ 
of Aligarh, on the other, the Congress delegates 
had trooped in from even distant parts of the coun¬ 
try, like Sind and Madias, and their total number 
somewhere near fifteen hundred. 

I had purchased a visitor’s ticket for Rs. 10/- 
but taking advantage of the want of proper supervi¬ 
sion and control on the part of the volunteers—such 
as is the case in large gatherings of Indians ewn 
now—I had managed to smuggle mj self into the 
next highei class of those who bad paid Rs. Ifi/- 
for their ticket. From my seat in the fifteen 
rupees gallery I could clearly see the dais, and 
also hear distinctly many, if not all, tbespeokeis. 
The visitora’ galleriea, which were put tier upon 
tier, were choked to suffocation. Though the 
accommodation provided in them wa.s for about five 
thousand persons, the huge gathering of visitors 
crowding them comprised a much larger number. 
As each leader came inside the pandal, and walked 
up to the dais to take his seat, he was cheered to the 
echo. Everybody inside the pandal was excited 
at the truly great and magnificent gathering of 
almost all the patriotic and intellectual leaders of 
the country, and all felt that Indian natiopalism- 
was at Mat coming into his own. 

The proceedingf began punctually at onc^ in 
the afMrnooB, when the Chairman of th« Reception 
CoaiittUlee, Bandit Ajodbj^ Natin/oie todaUvef 
bis addrta* of wolcoqie. He was 'a Venerable 
Hgnre. Tbongh by no mearw tell he looked 
maJeatk wfUt bls long lowing heard streaked 
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with grer: and addressed as he was in the head- 
gear and the flowing costume, which obtained in 
Indian society in l^pper India in those days, he 
impressed the audience as much by the toiif 
ensemble as his address. By teason of bis high 
position at the Bar of the Allahabad High Court, 
and also in public life, be attracted considerable 
attention. He read his inaugural address with 
great warmth and vigour, but I could not follow 
much of it, as his vpice did not reach the visitor’s 
galleries, and there were no microphones or loud 
speakers then in existence. He made however a great 
impression on me by the animated gestures with 
which he accompanied the delivery of his address, 
at the conclusion of which he was loudtv cheered. 
That function over, a number of the eminent 
leaders, who bad Seats on the dais, came forward 
one after another to piopo.se, second, and .support 
election of Mr. Georije Yule to the presidential 
chair. Amongst the speakeis the two who made 
the greatest impression on me were Pheroze Shah 
Mehta and Sutendra Nath Banerjee bofh of whom 
I heard for the first time, and who held the 
mammoth audience spell-bound by their eloquence. 
Amidst tremendous cheering Mr. Yule assumed 
the office of the President, and deliveied 
his presidential add less. He had a fine modulated 
xoice, and read out his addre.ss distinctly. 
It made a remarkable impression on that 
great gathering, becau.se the speaker was the 
first member of the British community in India to 
have indentified himself openly with the then 
demands of the Congiess, while the fact of his 
having been an ex-President of the Bengal- 
Chamber of Commerce gave to his words an added 
dignity and prestige. At the conclusion of his 
address, which was vociferously applauded, the 
Congress adjourned to the next day, after 
constituting a Subjects Committee, which was to 
meet that evening. 

HI 

The Subjects Committee of the Congress 
was the first important business meeting of educa¬ 
ted Indians which I had occasion to witness. It 
began its wofk after tea, at about 6 p.m. and eon- 
tiiHlieiL till half past nine, when it bfoke up for 
dinner. It assembled again at haf^ past ten and 
worked continuously till half past two in the 


morning. I attended it right through, having been 
smuggled in by a friendly volunteer. I watched 
its work not only very caiefully, but with a keen 
interest, following closely the speeches made, 
and more than that ihe ptocedure adopted for 
conducting its business; and I recall, even at 
this long distance of time, of now'nearly sixij' 
years, that I was grievously disappointed at the 
method adopted by the Subjects Committee in 
the disposal of its work. To begin with, no one 
who took pait in the debates, or for the mattei 
of that no member of Committee, had a .scrap 
of any text or draft wiitten out from before, 
about the matters to be discussed and agreed upon 
for the next day’s work, at the open session 
of the Congress. There were only speeches, 
and more speeches, but seldom was an effoit 
made to focus the main point, or points, of 
discussion, to be able to arrive at an agreed deci¬ 
sion, and to record that decision then and there, 
with a view to get it adopted by the Committee, 
and then to pass on to some other subject for 
consideration. On the contrarj’, each subject was 
sought to be thrashed out at iuoidinate length, 
without any attempt at coming to any definite de¬ 
cision, by focusing the issue on the points involved 
for consideration. Scarcely any one seemed to be 
concerned with time limit, and at the end of iusuf 
ferably long and more or less irrelevant speeches, 
Mr. Allan O. Hume, the Geneial Secretary of the 
Congress, was requested to draw up a resolution 
embodying the sense of the house, as the Secretary 
understood it, or could gather it from the general 
trend of the discussion. Absolutely inexperienced as 
I was at that time In public affairs, it did 
seem to me a very wrong method of conduct¬ 
ing business, and I felt that the proper course 
was for the mover of each resolution to place a 
written text, or draft, beforcIHibe Committee, which 
should hava also considered all the texts of amend¬ 
ments sent to the dhairman, and then attempted 
to come to an agreed deelaioii quickly, and recorded 
it then and there, instead of leaving the dtafting 
of the resolutions to the General Secret aty. 

I 

Since 1 attended the meeting of the Subjects 
Committee of the CongresA, in December, 1888, 
tvemendops changes hAd taken place ip vnrfops 
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fespects, in the educational, economic, political, 
and social life of the country, and the provincial 
angularities and diversities that then obtained 
amongst educated Indians in many mattera—say, 
in the style of dressing heir, wearing clothes, and 
in other respects—^had been, to a very large extent, 
obliterated by the levelling effect of English educa> 
tion and western cultural influences. A gathering 
of educated Indians today presents a much greater 
uniformity in costume, and several other subsidiary 
matters, than was the case in 1888, when even 
the small number of parsis wore bead'gear in three 
or four different styles to say nothing of the 
various kinds of turbans, pugn'es, iustara, hats, 
caps, topies and, last but not the least, the European 
top>hat-inverted-hat of the Sindhis, which 
had practicalh disappeared long since. On the 
one hand there were present on the plat> 
form the few Europeanised Indians (like 
Mr. W. 0. Donnerjee, the President of the 
first session of Congress held at Bombay, in 1885, 
and some others) dressed faultlessly in European 
clothes, and with their style of living completely 
westernised, while at the other end there were 
pious Muslims in their flowing robes— ahhas, 
tubbaa, and k»bbas —and orthodox Hindus (parti¬ 
cularly from the south) in various shapes and 
styles of costumes, some even habited as it seemed 
to me, in grotesque babilimeuts. Yet all such 
discrepancies, and many others, had almost 
completely disappeared during the last sixty 
years < and the western influences had conduced 
to A much greater homogeneity than was then the 
case. But I regret to hgve to say it that scarcely 
any change, worth the name, had taken place in 
this lon^ Interval in the method of conducting 
public business In this country, specially at 
gatherings at which there are no persutis possess¬ 
ing administrative or official experience. 

I have attended, since 1888, a large n«m1>er 
of deliberative assemblies of my countrymen, and 
have had occasion to watch their work ateloae 
quarters, and 1 most state my conviction (in the 
interest of ttnthi as I cbnceivc it) that the deflcien* 
ciea attd[ limitations from which the conduct dt 
business snfleri^ in the early years ct the 
Congraan, as I noticed It at the Allahebad sesAion 


of 1888, still largely prevail at a meeting of the 
educated Indians, which impedes seriously the 
smooth conduct of public affairs. The great 
proneness of Indian public workers, then as now, to 
incessant talking, and that too on matters mostly 
beside the point, and the gross indifference, on 
their part, to put down their views on paper, 
and to submit the written text as a basis for 
discussion, is a great hindrance to quick disposal 
of work. Such habits, on the part of the members 
of a business meeting, naturally require a strong 
and, at times, a more or less assertive Obairman. 
Unfortunately, by far the larger number of Indian 
Presidents and Ohaiimen are weak and unassertive, 
and cannot control discussion witbln iiropet limits, 
with the result lliat, as a rule, it runs into irrele¬ 
vance, most of the speakers flying off at a tangent. 
Usually, any attempt either to curtail irrelevance, 
or to focus, the point at issue, is regatded as a gross 
interference with the speaker's indefeasible right 
to talk out the very existence of the world. 

» 

The habit of the educated Indians finds expre¬ 
ssion not unoften even at the Bar of the highest 
judicial tribunals—inspite of the fact that the 
presence of learned Judges on the bench, operates, 
to a large extent, as a controlling factor in the 
situation. I remember a friend of mine with 
whom incessant talking in making his submission 
to Judges,’ was the very breath of his nostrils. In 
presenting an application, with no point in it, to a 
Judge in the Patna High Oonrt, he spoke breath¬ 
lessly for full fifty-five minntes before the Jndge, 
feeling compelled to intervene, qnietly banded 
over the petition to the Court Reader, as a gentle 
intimation that he (the Judge) had heard enough 
of the case, and was not disposed to ligten to the 
advocate any more. The connsel-^on noticing 
What he no doubt regarded as an atnociously wrong, 
if not insulting, conduct on the pert of the Jndge-^ 
vxclaimed: "Does it mean, my I^rd, that your 
'Wdship is not disposed to hear me further, and is 
going to reject ray applic&tlon” ? Thd learned Jnd|^ 
(who was the son of an Irish pear who was 
a member of the Judicial (Jommittae of the 
Privy Conneil, end himself • mmber of the 
Irish Bar) warmed up Mt and said; "But 
Mr So-aqd-So, you ' have addressed me 
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already for nearly one hour, vrithout making a 
point to satisfy me that your application 
should be admitted. How long do you expect me 
to hear you further” ? The talkative counsel 
seemed to be cruelly hurt at this remark of the 
Judge,and he declaimed at the highest pith of his 
stentoriap voice : “One hour, my Lord, one hour, 
you said 5 Why ,I have barely opened my lips for 
a couple of minutes”. ( Roars of laughters, in 
which the learned^Judge himself joined, drowned 
the subject-matter of the application, which was 
' taken to have been rejected amidst the loud 
guffaws in which the Judge, the lawyers, and even 
those spectators (who understood English) all 
joined. It is true that while eminent leaders 
amongst the advocates are free from such lapses, 
' the same cannot be said of vast bulk of the rank 


and file in the ipTofession, many of whom mistake 
reitefiatibn, irrelevance^ and loug-widedness, as 
commendable features of successful advocacy, 
and the only method in their opinion of impres¬ 
sing their clients, if not judges, that they had 
done their work efficiently, and honestly. While 
the standard of advocacy in the highest judicial 
tribunals (like the Federal Court, the High Courts, 
and the Chief Courts) had been mostly above 
approach, there was room for improvement even 
now in the standard of advocacy in the District 
Courts, which deal out justify to the vast bulk of 
the litigants in the country. But so fat as our 
public meetings or Committee discussions are 
concerned (not excluding our legislatures), things 
have not advanced beyond the conditions that 
obtained sixty years ago. 


FIFTH SESSION—Bombay 1889. 

Pritx'nkini: - SiR Wn,UAM WRxmBRBmur 
dhammn 0 / the Rneeptwn OommiNt’tt: 

Sir Phirozeshah Mehta 

nmeml fienvlai'n: A.O. Hume. Delegates'. 1889. 


pRRSlDRtT'I' 

Born 1836. Member of I.C.S. Co-operated 
with Hume in his efforts to channelise Indian 
political discontent. President, Indian National 
Congress, Bombay, 1889. Connected with the 
British Committee of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress. Attended the 20th session of the Congress^ 
Re-eleotcd President, Indian Natioua] Congregs, 
Allahabad, 1910. Tried hUrd to briug about n tapp- 
roaCbmeut between the Congress end the 'Muslima. 
Toured throughout the country. Successive ses^ 
sibna of the Congress pass^ resolutiotts appreciat¬ 
ing bis. meritorious servicei) to the Congteas cause. 
Wrote a t|||mber of books and did considerabie 
/proj^gandd^pr ladU.--’.IHed*^ 

This session is known as ;the Bfadlsngk 


session as Mr. Charles Bradlaugh M.P. attended. 
Address presented. He delivers a apeech in reply. 
Number of delegates rose to 1889. The number 
of delegates returnable from each Obngresa circle 
nraa limited to 5 .per million of its total pppulatioe. 
Demanded simnltaueous holding. in India and 
England of alt eneminations for all Civil branches 
of the Public teryice in Refer^ to tke 

Currency pfoble:^ At the concision (rf the 

i Rresented ' Mr. 
^^adiang^'Pn;;'the: eounkrF* 

M' n ' menK>raMc; 

oration said^ “For: whnni a^^^^ if not 

-.the people 'I' '-'iternflii. -.the V^)^tRier:trtig-t«dr.t^^^ tkb ' 
peo^e,.!' ^ -die/iM; titn'petRleV'and 4 
■ geQgfaidij^.:-or}rase •' liinRiti)^*^.;,^iite' ' 
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SIXTH SEvSSlON Calcittta 1890 

Sir PHBROZRflHMl MnHT\ 
f^inninnv of the IfrrfpiUm Committrc 
Man Mohan Ghose. 

(Unerttl Snnrtnr’n’t 

A. G. Hume and P. Ayodhvn Nath. 

Th li ffnh s 677 

pROSIDBNT 

Born 1845. Went to England in 1864 and 
called to the bar. Entered the Municipal Ooipo- 
ratioii of Bombay and served it long and brilhniitlv. 
Ponndei-President of the Bombay Presidency 
Association. Associated with the Congress from 
Its very inception. Membei, Bombay legislative 
Council, 1886. Piesident Indian National 
Congress, Calcutta 1890. Elected to the Imperial 
legislative Council 1893. Ohatiman» Reception 
Committee of the Congtess, Bombay 1904. 
Knighted 1902. Took keen inteiest in the rights 
of Indians Ovetseas. Visited England for 
Congress ptopaganda. Vice>Chancelioi of the 
Bombay Univeisity. In 1911 stalled the Central 
Bank of India. Pounded the Bombas Chronicle 
in 191.3. Died 1915. 



DbTAILS of 'TUB Sbssion 
The Secietary to the lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal lettmied the visitoi’s tickets sent to him 
as usual bv the Reception Committee and wrote 
that the oiders of the Goveinment of India defin* 
itely prohibit thepieseiice of Goveisment servants 
at such meetiugs. Ratified the previous lesolu* 
tions of the Congtess. Resolved to hold a session of 
the National Congress in Eondon in 1892. A Con* 
giess deputation headed by Smeiidianath Banerjea 
and W. C. Bonuerji was to go to England to repie- 
.sent the Ckingiess demands. Funds were sancti* 
oned foi the British Committee of the Indian Natio* 
nal Congress. Urged the extension of the permanent 
land revenue settlement to all portions of the 
country wbeie it had not been introduced till then. 


SEVENTH SESSION—Nagpur 1891 

President i P. Akanda CHAltl.tT 

Chairman of the Reception Committee : 
C, Narayanaswami Naidn. 

General Seareiaries : 

A. O. Hume and Pandit Ayodhya Nath. 
Deleiates : 812 



PsBStOBNtr: 

Born In 1848. Lawyir 1869. Was a 
delegate to the first Congress held in Bombay 
in 188 & Since then, till his death he teas 
an atdeiit dohgrtssman. The India Council 
urns the main target of his attack at snccessite 
Congteas sessions. He described it as the 
17 


oligarchy of fossilized Indian administrators 
who were superannuated for service in India*. 
President, Indian National Congress, Nagpnr 
1881. Membei of the Imperial Eegislative 
Oonneil 1896-1908. Pot up a plucky fight for 
freedom 6f speech. *'He was « ahiniug light of 
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the South ludiau political fimatnent for nearly 
two decades and though he never had a following 
or a school of thought behind him, he was a not¬ 
able personality with n rugged eloquence, all bis 
own." Died 1908. 

• ’ PjBTAiM ov Session 

I ■ 4f 

The Congress declared that the sad condi- 
tion of the starving millions constitutes the 
primary mhon d'etre of the Congress. It was 


decided that annual session of the Congress should 
continue to be held in India till “all necessary 
reforms have been secured." Due to the General 
Elections in England, the Congress Session pro¬ 
posed to be held in London in 1892 was postponed. 
The usual resolutions on the Reform of Legislative 
Councils, increasing poverty of India, Arms Act, 
Military Education, Simultaneous examinations, 
Salt tax, income tax and excise policy passed. A 
sum of Rs. 40,000 was sanctioned for the British 
Committee of the Indian National Congress. 


EIGHTH SESSION—Allahabad 1892. 

President: —W. C. Bonnbrji 

nhoirman of the Reception Committee :■ 

Pandit Bishambhar Nath 

denemlFieeretnriee; A. O. Hume and P.Ananda Charlu 
TMetjntcft ; • 625. 



Prestpent ■* 

"His utterances .were as statesmanlike and 
far-seeing as they were modestly conceived. 
There was no undue elation but at the same 
time there was nq shrinking from responsibility 
and none reioiced more than he at the simple 
fulfilment of the movement he and his companions 
had met to inaugurate. Since that eventful day, 
he had devoted himself to the cause with charac¬ 
teristic thoroughness. As a member of the British 
Committee of Indian National Congress he dis¬ 
played the same wisdom and earnestness and his 
advice and guidance had always been of inestim¬ 
able weight and value to them in their delibera¬ 
tions. The successful career which had placed 
him at the head of the precession was the resnlt 
of his ind||try and perseverance, qualities which 
distinguished him no less than bis fearlessness 
a« of country. It would be l(mg t>eitore they 
looisea upon his like! and they could console 


themselves with the thought of the bright 
example he had left behind him” (Dadabhi 
Naoroji). 

Detaiu on tjm S^ssiok 

India Councils Act of 1892 had jnst been 
put into operation and the Congress, while loyally 
accepting it, regretted that the Act did not concede 
the right of election of representatives to the 
people^ Regretted the resolution of the Govern¬ 
ment of fodia cm the Report of the ^Uic ^rvice 
Cbrnmisdldh Tand 1# petltiott submitted to the 
House of ppmmbni. An earnest appeal was made 
tO'^^^rnment to; inves'ti'iite;'. tbe'';hardahip.. cieahed ' 
by the Forest Iaws in PenioauliKr ^lu/ Siid. tte 
hilly tracts of the f nnjab. Tbe tmutt^ 
on ■ jury . ■,flirBtem,;'''l«pa*ari0ft .exectrti^'i’a^ 

judiciaif unctMis ,etCi'were 
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NINTH SESSION—Lahore 1893 

President: Dadabhai Naoroji 

Chairman of the Reception Committee r 
Sardar Dayal Singh Majithia. 

General Secretary t A. O. Hume. Delegates : 625 



Dzctaii^ of ths Skssion 

The first session in the Punjab which was so 
far politically backward. Raised uniH’ecedented 
enthusiasm. President focussed the attention on 
Indian poverty. Also reiterated “whether I am a 
Hindu. Muslim. Christian. Parsee or of any other 


creed. I am above all of India. Our country is 
India." Pandit Malavya delivered a forceful speech 
about the growing poverty of the villages. Resolu¬ 
tions on a demand for Legislative Council and High 
Court for the Punjab, reconstruction of Medical 
Services, and on monetary and exchange policy 
were passed and previous resolutions confirmed. 


TENTH SESSION—Madras 1894 

President : AlfxSD Wubb. 

Chairman of the Reception Committee : 

P. Rangiah Naidu. 

General Secretary: A. O. Hume. Delegates: 1163. 



Irish; meuti*?**' 
urhose. co*o|>i(tiii<m^^ 

: ■ ei^ated ty, ^ 'G* 

Wes- 

■ .mowmeiit# ^ 'thi'Erttil*- 

^Ck>iiuuibe$.T90«’'^ ;;;;; 


■ ^ cotton manufacture 

-■'W ip t^e iUteiesta of Lancashire, and 

:.Oaggiag.-Pf the.Press in; the' 

;ri(^tm«ut..tb the:. 
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ET^EVENTH SESSION—Poona 1895 

President: Surkndrana'TH Bakkrjka 
Ohairnum oj th’ Iteception CommiUcr : V. M. Hhide. 

UeHi’/'iil tSverefarwi : A. O. Hume and D. E. Wacha. 
' ^ Dejeyvtrit : 1684 


PRRBIDRKV 



Born 1848. Entered the Indian Civil Service 
1871. Dismissed after 3 years. Professor of 
English and later. founder of the Ripon College 
which he managed for many years. Prominent 
member of Indian Association. First political 
leader to make extensive all-India tours or 
proiMganda. Went to Fmgland in 1880 oh Con¬ 
gress deputation. Member of the Bengal Legis¬ 
lative Council 1893-1901. Editor, Bengalee. 
President Indian National Congress’ at Poona 
1885 and Ahmedabad 1902. Great Orator. Took 
leading part in opposing the Bengal partition 
but disapproved of the Boycott movement. Sided 
with the Moderates in the Congress split at 
Surat in 1907. Member, Imperial Legislative 
Council. Left Congress after 1919 and joined 
Liberal Federation. Supported Montague- Chelms¬ 
ford Reforms and became minister for local 
self-government 1919-21. Framed and passed 


Calcutta Municipal Act in 1923. Defeated by a 
Swarajist in the elections of 1923. Author of his 
memoirs “A Nation in Making”. Died 1925. 

DBTAir.s OK TH« Session 

The Congress entered a .solemn protest 
against the disabilities imposed on Indian settlers 
in South Africa, and against Legal Practitioners 
Bill by'which Provincial lawyers were sought to 
be subordinated to District Judges. The usual 
resolutions were reiterated and previous resolu¬ 
tions confirmed. There had been a severe famine 
in 1895-96. Lokamanya Tilak was shocked at the 
indifference of Government and people's helpless¬ 
ness and carried on an agitation to infuse courage 
into the people. There were signs of a split in 
the Congress between Tilak's Party and the 
X^iberals. 


TWELFTH SESSION—Calcutta 1896. 

President .— RAniMAnji,i,AH M. Savani. 
Chiirimn oJ ffn; Zfwcption CommUlee: 

Sir Roniesh Chunder IMitter, 

(Jeiicrul Heeretaries : A.O. Hume and D.E. Wacha 
Tkletjates i 784* 



PRKSlDBKtP 



Born846. Fought against heavy odds and the Fellow dl'HUiversity . 
t||, J!||btaitt ; higher education add pki^^ and later member: of' tire 

4 Vv ^ B. . Appointed' Justice' of "tht; "Peace .''ip •the'■':%ab|(qr.f';Cdijbtatit4.;.' 
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its President in 1888. Secretary of Anjnman- 
i'Tblam. Appointed member of the Bombay 
Iiegislative Council 1888. President, Piovincial 
Conference, Abmedabad 1893, President, Indian 
National Congress, Calcutta 1896- Klected to 
the Imperial Legislative Council 1896. Took 
notable part in Budget speeches. Died 1902. 


Dbtahs ov vhb Sbsszom 
1896 had been a year of great disasters. 
Plague appeared for the first time and famine 
bloke out. Resolutions on poverty, famine and 
their suggested remedies were iiassed. But the 
Congress did not forget to cougratnlate the Queen 
Kmpress on her Diamond Jubilee. 


THIRTKKNTH SESSION—Amraoti 1897. 

President Sankaram Nair. 
(Uunvwan af ihv hWefilhn Comwiilfe : 

G. S. Khaparde. 

(Irunal iSVv/vOnvVs: A.O. Hume and D. R. Wacha 
Drtrgaten ; 692 



Prrsidumv 

Born 1857. Advocate and Journalist. Con¬ 
ducted Madras Review and associated with Madras 
Law Journal. Secretary, Devastanam Committee. 
Fellow of Madras University 1889. Nominated 
to Madras Legislative Council 189tt. President, 
Indian National Congress, Amraoti 1897. Judge of 
the Madras High Court 1908. Presided over the 
National Social Conference 1908. Appointed 
Education Member in Viceroy’s Executive Coun¬ 
cil 1915. Resigned his post as protest against 
Punjab atrocities. Opposed non-co-operation and 
wrote “Gandhi and Anarchy". Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer filed libel suit. Justice McCardie awarded 
damages, and heavy costs against Nair. President 
of All Parties Conference 1921. Member of the 
Council of State since 1920. Co-operated with 
the Simon Commission. Died 1934, 

, Db^AXIA or tTHB SBSSION 

There had been great unrest and severe 
Government prosecution. Public feelings bad been 


greatly exasperated by the offensive behaviour of 
Mr. Rad, head of the Plague Committee, Mr. 
Rad and another officer were assassinated on 
queen’.s birthday by Mr. Chapekar. Lokamanya 
Tilak was arrested and later sentenced to 18 
months rigorous imprisonment. Sardars Natn 
Brothers were deported under Regulation 25 of 
1827. Punitive Police was quartered in Poona. 
Law of Sedition and other sections in the Penal 
Code were even more stringent. Press Com¬ 
mittees were established in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency to control Newspapers. 

The Congress duly protested against these 
onslaughts on popular rights. The President 
expressed sympathy and sorrow at the arrest of 
I,okamanya. An attempt to pass a special resolu¬ 
tion on Tilak’s Release, however, failed. 

This raised Tilth's fame and popularity in 
the highest measure. 

to 


1U8 


TO TBS GATS8 OS Z,IBSSTY 


KOURTEKNTH SEvSSION-Madras 1898 

Pmuh-Hl : AkaBUA MOHAN BosK 

Chairman of the Reception Committee : 

N. Subba Row Puntnhi. 

Ueileml tSecnlanex ; A. O. Hume and J). K. Wachn 
IMeijates : 614 


PImall>s^T 



Born 1846. Blilliaut academic career, 
professor of Mathematics. Later proceeded to 
England. President. Oambiidge Union. Returned 
to India 1874 as Barrister. Successful practi* 
tioiKT and owner of Tea Estate in Assam. Fellow 
of Calcutta University 1877. Nominated Bengal 
Legislative Council 1886. But elected by bis 
Universiry 189S. Ardent Brahmo. President of 
New Sadharana Samaj. Went to Germany 1897. 


Did valuable work in England. President Indian 
National Congress, Madras 1898. Participated in 
Bengol Partition agitation from sicklwd. 
Died 1906. 

Di(Taii.s ok THU Session 

Congress sent greetings to Lord Curzon on 
his appointment as Viceroy. Strong protest 
against newly established Press Committees. 


FIFTEENTH SESSION Lucknow 1899 

PiVshlcHl : ROMKSH ChUNOKM DuTTA 

Chairman of the Reception Committee • 

Babu Bansilal Singh. 

deiivnil I'^eeMiinex ; A. O. Hume and D. E. Wacha 
I k‘lPilatef : 789 


Prksidunt 



Born 1848. Entered Indian Civil Service 
1869. Apiiointed 1 listriet Officer 1883. Regional 
Commissioner 1894. Resigned from I. C. S. 
1897. Published Peasantry of Bengal, History of 
Literature of Bengal, Translation of Rigveda, 
History of Civilisiation in Ancient India, and 
other books. Lived in England 1897*1904. Lecturer 
in Indian History at the University College, 
London. President Indian National Congress 
at L<MC'knot|f 1899. Returned to India 1904. 
Was I fwai/of Baroda State. Member of the 
RoIlkHli Oomtnission on Decentraliaaftpu 1907. 
i,<*as a Moderate. First Indian ecouomfst to study 


and write on Indian agrarian problems. His 
works are classics on the subject. Died 1909. 

D]tTAXX.S THg„.^a8IOK 

The policy of I^ord Ourtson had begun to 
come into evidence. Inflicted on the country 
in quick succession offensive measures one after 
another. The Cott{|ress was still Moderate and 
Lokamanya Tilak had to withdraw hia strong 
resolution condemning the Government but the 
extremists were making their presence felt. 
Lala I^ijpat Rai successfully pressed Congress to 
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devote half-day to the co&aideration of educational 
and indtHstrial subjects. The resolutions of the 
Congress began to talee a more militant colour. 
These protests were made against the new re¬ 
actionary policy, the Punjab I«attd Alienatiou 
Bill, the Foreign Press Messages Rill nnd 
the suppression of Local Self-Oovemmeut by 
Calcutta Municipal Act, and against Government 


circular prohibiting teachers of aided institutions 
from taking part in politics and attending 
public meetings. The new Congress constitu¬ 
tion was passed. The object of the Indian 
National Congress was laid down “to promote 
by constitutional means the interests and 
the well-being of the people of the Indian 
Kmpire.” 


SIXTEENTH SESSION—Lahore 19(H) 

VrenSi'nl i- N. G. OhandavarkAK 
Chaimnn of the Tieeeitlion nommUiee : 

Rni Kali Prasanna Roy Bahadur. 

(leiieral SenvlueieK : A. O. Hume and D. E. Wacha. 
JMeijatet, : 567 


Prksidkn'T 



Born 1855. Editor Hindu Prakash 1878- 
1889. Enrolled as lawyer 1881. Practised success¬ 
fully. Went on Congress deputation to England 
in 1886. Fellow of Bombay University and Justice 
of Peace. Ardent Brahmo and mainstay of 
Prarthana Samaj. President Madras Hindu Social 
Reform Association anniversary and Provincial 
Conference Karachi 1896. Elected Bombay Legis¬ 
lative Council by University 1887. Re-elected 

1899. President Indian National Congress Lahore 

1900. Judge of the Bombay High Court 1901, 


Chief Jiustice 1909. Knighted 1910. Dewan of 
Indore 1914. Vice-Chancellor Bombay University 
Co-operated with the Montagu Chelmsford Re¬ 
forms and became first President of Bombay Legis¬ 
lative Council. Keen social reformer and Mode¬ 
rate. Died 1923. 

Dryails of !rHK Skssion 

The Congress constitution was further amend¬ 
ed. Resolution on Punjab Land Alienation Act 
postponed in deference to Muslim delegates’ wishes. 


SEVENTEEN TH SESSION— Calcutta 1901 


Preeident: DxKsHAW Eom.J»« WacJIA 
Chairman of the lleeeplim Committee : 
Maharaja Bahadur Jogadendra Nath Roy of Natore 
Oemvl ffeeMarifitt A. O. Hume and D. E, Wadha 



PUBgXPXMV ^ 

Bom 1844, President Bombay Corporation fordSyeati. Membor luipttfvameiit ^ust 1888- 
for 30 years. Member Millowaers AssOciatiosi IRlRn Assaolate^ with the Congress front the 
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beginniiig. Joint Generail Secretary of Congress DstajIiS op VHS SiSSftiOK 

1896*1913. President Indian National Congress 

1901. Secretary Bombay Presidency Association A Committee consisting of LokamanySt 

1895*1915. President Bombay Presidency Associa- Mala'vya, and seven others was constituted to 
tion 191S-rl918. Member Bombay Legislative go into the economic condition of Indian A 

Council 1915*16, and of Imperial Legislative Resolution urging the Government to improvement 

Council lpi6-20. Go^^ernor of the Imperial Bank in agriculture and for establishing experimental 

of India i&20. Left the Congress after 1919. farms was passed. Much enthusiasm was evoked 

President Western India Liberal Association 1919- and a strong resolution passed on indentured 
27, President BodSbay Provincial Liberal Confer- labour in Assam. The delegates' fee was raised 
ence 1922. Member of the Council of State 1920. from Rs. 10,to Rs. 20 to meet the deficit of the 
Died 1936. expenses of British Committee. 


EIGHTEENTH SESSION Ahmedabad 1902 

Vn'Huhrti : SURENDKANA'TH BANBRJEA 
Chairman o/ ilw Reception Commiltei' ; 
Dewan Bahadur Ambalal Sakarlal Desai. 
(Jeneral Secretnrief : 

A. O. Hume and D. E. Wacha. : 471 


D8VAII.S OF THE SssstOK cally protested against a fresh permanent burden 

King Edward VII had succeeded this year of £ 786,000 per annum on account of the British 
to Queen Victoria. The usual resolution on Forces in India. Also again the retrogade and 
poverty and famine and enquiry into the economic reactionary recommendations of the Universities 
conditions were passed. 'Hie Congress eraphati* Commission was condemned. 


NINETEENTH SESSION Madras 1903 

: La*. Moha» Gaonr: ’ 

Clminnan of the Reception Cornet kiec ; 
Nawab Sted Mahomed Babapitr 
Ctmrral kccretari^* ; . 

A. O. Hume and D. E. Wacha. 5 g 8 



\ PESklbEWtir' : 

Born||l49;' Sarfistier at Oalcdtta. Went as 
dele 0 «|e or Indian Association to England 1879. 
l|bd|j^t«3'''in .liberty..Bill 
:<«loqttjent /and powerful orator. Twiod ..^cpnteaicd 


seat, in English ParJiament as 4 Uberal but failed^ 
Returned to. India jh :lih84 aii^ resumed 
^MUnaber Indian'; Lnidiidti:^ 

■4eiit''^^indiah;..':isiat^ ;.;€dngNI»s;:*dd03. 
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retired from politics nnd took to literature. 
Died 1909. 

DkTA.IX,S 09 VBA SSSSION 

Lord Curzou’s reactionary Universities Bill, 
destroying the independence of the Universities, 


had been published. Protest against the BUI. 
Protested agSinst official Secrets Bill as dangerous 
to individual liberty. Comprehensive resolution 
on British Military policy in India and the saddling 
of the cost of the military garrison on Indisn 
Kxchequer. 


TWKNTIRTH .SESSION Bombay 1904 

f'lvuiilfini Sir Hbnrv Cooton 
(UinivmuH of ihp Itfcoptimi Oomm/tftv : 

Sir Pherozeshah Mehta. 

Ufitimtl : A. O. Hume, I). E. Wacha, 

(r. K. Gokhale. : 1010. 


Prrstdsmt 



Korn at Bombay 1845 and educated inEngland. 
Entered I.C.S. 1867. Was District Magistrate at 
Midnapore for 11 years. Held other responsible 
posts and was Chief Secretary, Home Member to 
the Government of Bengal. Retired from I.C.S. as 
Chief Commissioner of Assam. Published his 
"New India" 1885. His Indian sympathies and 
difference of opinion with Lord Curzon stood in 
the way of his becoming a Governor, President 
Indian National Congress Bombay 1904. Elected 
to the House of .Commons 1905. Died 1915. 

DATAIM op VBA SaSSIOK , 
Congress protested against Lord Ourzon’s 


Tibetan Expedition and its expenditure being 
spent out of Indian Revenue. It also protested 
strongly ggainst the forward policy in Tibet, 
Afghanisthan, and Persia and his attempt 
to involve India in foreign entanglements. 
The military expenditure was growing still 
further on account of Lord Kitchener’s Army 
Ke*organisation scheme at an additional cost of 
£ 10 millions. The Congress reviewed this 
with grave alarm. The proposals for partition 
of Bengal had already been made known 
and the pongress recorded its protest against 
them. 


TWENTYFIRST SESSION Benares 1905. 

Prnidint : Oopai. Krzsbma Ookkai.a 
nhnimam of the Reoeption Committee : 

Hon. Munsi Madbav Lai 
Heneral Seeretarlet i A. 0. HAUtef D. E. Wachfl 
and O. K. Gokbale- i 79$ 


PRAilDAKV 

Eotn i)m: Joined Dactan Ediwation Society Came «n4*r the Inflimnoe of M, Of Ranade, 
1884 as Professor of Engltib in Fergusboh dollegSe. Skiretaiy Saivndkuik Sabhai Poone. Attended 
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Congress 1890. Went to England 1896, to give 
evidence before the Welby Oommission. Elected 
to Bombay T^egislative Council 1899, Imperial 
I^slative - Council 1902. President Indian 
National Congress 1906. Went to Africa and 
met Gandhiji and took interest in South African 
Indian* question. Endeared himself to all for 
simplicity of obaracter and intellectual powers and 
long and selfless serviceito thO country. Pounder 
and was President qf Serwmts of People Society. 
Leading exponent qS Moderate school. Died 1915. 

DsTAiw OP vaw SaasioN 

Bengal partition has been carried against 
vehement and universal opposition. There has 
been bitter exasperation roused on account of the 


policy of Lord Ourson) For the first time-sinct 
British rule began, all sections bf iM&knobttmu- 
nity without distinction of caste or creed tncve 
been moved by a common impulse to get together i n 
offering resistance to any wrong. The idea of Swa^ 
desbi movement and boycott as a political weapon 
were introduced for the first time. The National¬ 
ists opposed the resolution of welcome to the 
Prince of Wales who was to visit India. But had 
to walk out on their defeat. Another topic of 
contention was the question df boycott of British 
gopd& Mr. Gokhale was deputed to England to 
urge the Congress proposals on the British 
authorities. A standing committee of 15 members 
was appointed to implement the resolutions of the 
Congress during the year. • 


TWENTYSECOND SESSION Calcutta 1906. 
JWs ' finU : Dadabhat Naoroji 

(Uuiinnan of the ion Committee! •. 

Dr. Rash Behati' Ghosh. 
fiene.Ml Hee.retariee : Ai O. Hume, D. E Wacha 
and,^G. K. Gokhale. Meyaiee : 1663. 


Dktaixs op thr Session 

The year 1906 had been a year of unprece¬ 
dented popular demonstrations and activity, in 
Indian history. The Calcutta Session of 1906 is 
a landmark in the national struggle. For, it was 
here, though it manifested Itielf more viblenfly 
the next year, that a split hail come distinctly 
marked between the Liberal and the NationaTlst 
elements. Dadabbai NaorOjl was a veteran and 
universally revered leader and was brought speci¬ 
ally from^ England to preside over the Confess 
to avoih " 4 |an breach, 

- Pavilion was erected with an accom- 

"'' -of 20,000 persons. itfurtber of 


delegates attended weiv more than 1600, The 
proceedings opened with prayers and singing of 
Vande Mataram'. Following Resolutions were 
passed;— 

(1) l>maniding reversal of partition of 
Bengal, (2) Upholding. 'the^Boycott movement 
in Bewwlv' the Swiadeshi move¬ 
ment J[4)f lirdiestinif Educational 

Policy of 'the Gov^iient (6) aafcing the people 
to take up national education («)! demandihf 
self-fSowrument. 

: Th^ sIoOTO’ of Swaraj waa mentioned V the 
-lhesident.|or;tbe;drst time.: 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE SECX>ND PHASE OF THE CXINGRESS 


BIRTH OF THE NATlONAtlST PARTY 


Acharya Narendra Dev 

history of Aslau Renaissance is 
I closely bound up with certain events 
I in world history which were of great 
significance to the people of Asisi The 
first gri^St ovent; tinder the impact of which the 
• people of Asia felt the stirrings of a new life, was 
the Russo-Japanese war of td0^1905ii Towards 
the end of the nineteen^ century, the Asiatic 
people- had after, -ytfer'.>:a!irperience; cbmel .to'.Thf 
cOndoiion,.';thiat '.th^ 

' 'Powertl,' who '^were' imniih'sety 

■vthe ■ ;#ilital^;; irfta. ■ ■ They '^Ibst';; ill: ■■/iWj^'i 00 hi||en<p’ 

-.and eOttld '..not thei^ote entetta^' .the''fdM^;<tif;';^Orj^ 

'•laihg any-fhv.ttfef.'teii'i^htfe.' t^':. 

nut voM :cottnh^'a tha adpPt^^iph'#'^ 

-Raheiifieat.:^ wehB;eM^i^h0^ 


of those parts which bed been the scene of revolt 
Were of course in a sullen mood and were seething 
with discontent and thus they took long to recon¬ 
cile themselves to British Rnle, hot they did not 
think for a moment that they would never be able 
to recover their loit freedom. But in those pairts 
of India, which remained more or less onaffecied ^ 
revolt, and which were the first to feedve 
tWoefits , irf Western educstipn, ah ISngliish 
edtieated middie<^laas had grown uF which dh^j* 

' ..oped - an"..;. attachine]].t’' tot ■ ■ 3SngUih;..'Cult^^^ - a'iid. 
-'istiitttions’and .ba4:'l|de^; 'cbhvhnd&i: that ^^Bfitiiih . 

Jn'J^4la;tihis;^^ nin vultiiniuely-ibr' 

i.'' 

-liide.ifa. 
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Indiiin industries which were already ‘^langulihiag 
ultimately perished under fierce coffi^tition with 
machine-made goods imported from England. 
The fixed policy of the State was to present the 
industrialisation of India and to mpintam it as a 
colony for supply of raw materials and for 
providing, parkets to England. 

But a new aristocracy of landed interests 
was created in # Bengal pattern of 

British landlords. The exjffting capital in the 
country which was formerly employed in com¬ 
merce, now came to be ipycsted in land! and 
everyone, who wanted to rise in the social 
ladder, had the ambition becoming; a land¬ 
holder. Those among them who took advantage 
of English education took to the learned 
professions and aspired for Government -posts. 
These two classes formed the basis of the 
new bourgeoisie and it was this ' class that 
was firmly attached to foreign rule. They 
had almost a child-like belief in Jthe bene¬ 
volent intentions of the British Government. 
Politicaf institutions were started v.in Presidency 
towns and a few years later the idea of uniting 
educated India in an all-India organisation was 
conceived by a few leaders of public opinion. 
Mr. A. O. Hume, a retired civilian, also ^ indepen¬ 
dently conceived the same idea- From the secret 
reports of the C. L l)„ he had learnt that mass 
discontent was increasing and that the peasantry 
in many parts was on the ,verge of revolt. He 
wanted to pevent the repetitiou of the Indian 
mutiny and he came to the conclusion that the 
only remedy was to canalize the discontent into 
constitutional channels by forming an orgenization 
of the educated classes. Mr, Hume consnltcd the 
retired Anglo-Indians in Englapd and also,.the 
Marquis of Pufferin, the then Govcrpofi-Gaheral 
of India. His original idea was leatl^iig 
Indian politicians should meet annually 40 discuss 
social matters and to cultivate friendship with 
each other. He also wanted that the Governor 
of the pi^fice should be asked to preside over 
tl^ gaihcriig so : that greater cordiality might be 
tmyuifrhed betwcen^^ officials gud^ the leaders 
Jr^Wic Opinion. The Maronia "hf^^ 
pqtKpveri was of fl dUlerent opinion, and he 


suggested that the new organisation should per¬ 
form the Innctions of an Opposition. 

The new proposal was accepted by Mr. 
Hnme and the leading politicians and thus the 
Indian National Congress came into being in 1885. 
Mr. Gokhale stated in 1913 on one occasion that 
no Indian could have started the Congress because 
the distrust of the political agitation was so great 
that the authorities could not have allowed it to 
come intd existence. 

Thus it is clear that it was in the interest of 
British Rule itself that the Congress was brought 
into existence. The rulers were Ignorant of the 
feelings of the masses, nor could they rely upon 
the gentry of old schools brought up In old tradi¬ 
tions. It was the new class of educated men who 
had been brought up in English schools, to whom 
they looked forward for strengthening their rule. 

The qiuestion of the political tendency of 
Oriental and Occidental systems of education 
has been examined again and again by our rulers 
and they have almost invariably come to the 
conclusion that the system of we.stern eduction is 
much more conducive to the retention of British 
connection than the indigenous system. Sir Charles 
Trevelyan writes in his book, '^On the Education 
of the People of India" (18S8) r-*"As long as the 
natives are left to brood over their former indepen¬ 
dence, their sole specific for improving their 
condition, is the imtoidiate total expulsion 01 the 
English^, A native patriot , of the old school has 
]|0 notion of anything beyond this > his attention 
hga never been called to any other mode of restor¬ 
ing the dignity and prosperity of his country. It 
is only tty the infusion of European idmis that a 
'■ hew ;^directidn>fc«n',)|!in' givcn%the-national views.” ' 

he ofcnems/aa ..follows 
between twei- sucfi distant . 
'.eoni}.Mes;‘i^:; Etiflpl|i4':''Wt!'’'India,';:cannpt».; til- Ih# 
...naiten«'::of tti-inis,: 'pPinnamiuit';:<'-no eifont^sf. policy 
.'ean:::.|npy^s ..tha- -nativas'|roni:niUimal«iy-revainin^. 
their Jndef^deimS.' ; 

• aniiving; at,--^is,.ppinti";-;i^ ■tbMMgh.- 

the^vPit^iin ^ 

4hatpf ;in-#e,'the ;.fwnfa44 
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sudden and violent > in the other, it is graduel and 
peaceable. One moat end in the complete alienation 
of mind aud separation of interests between our¬ 
selves and the nati^^s: the other in a permanent 
alliance founded on mutual benefit and goodwill. 

The only means at our disposal for preventing 
the one and securing the other class of results is 
to set the natives on a process of European im¬ 
provement, to which they are already sufficiently 
inclined. They will then cease to desire and aim 
at an independence on the old Indian fooling. A 
sudden change will then be impossible i and along 
continuance of our present connection in India will 
even be assured to us.” (pp. 1921, 93.) 

It was for this solid reason that at a time 
when India was passing through a crisis that the 
rulers were inclined to help in setting up an 
organisation of educated Indians for ventilating 
their grievances. This recognition of the educated 
middle-class by the rulers was calculated to in¬ 
crease its prestige in the eyes of the people and to 
help it in gaining their leadership. 

The Congress started on its career without 
any clear aim or coherent policy. The jPre- 
sident of the first session defined the objects 
of the Congress to be *‘the promotion of 
personal intimacy and friendship amongst all 
the earnest workers in diffeient parts of the 
Empire and the authoritative, record of the 
matured opinion of the educated classes in India on 
some of the more important and pressing of the 


1887 appointed a committee for framing: rtt]a8 .of 
business. One of the rules recommended by this 
Committee was to the effect that pennauent 
committees should be set up for carrying Pin 
propaganda on behalf pf the Qougress with the 
direction that while pointing out the ahort- 
comings of the adminiatration, people should 
be informed of the benefits and blessings conferred 
by British Rule in India and thdy^ should be told 
that Englishmen governed India with noble 
intentions. Even when, later on, they lost their 
faith in Indian bureaucracy, they still believed in 
the sense of fair play and justice of the British 
people. In 1889 the object of the Congress was 
declared to be to protect the interests of the inhatd* 
tants of the Indian Empire by constitutional 
means. After the split of the Congress in iSarat, 
a Convention was held at Allahabad in 1908/ in 
which the aim of the Congress was def ined to be 
the attainment of colonial form of self-govern¬ 
ment by constUntioual means. 

It is indeed surprising that the evolutibn 
of polittcal thought in India was very wty slow 
and that it took some twenty-tbimi yean for 
Congress to define its Goal for the attainment of 
self-goverument on colonial lines. The Gongreas 
still was not prewired for advocating se^tarance of 
British connection and it took another twcnty-One 
years for deciding in favour of the creed of cdm^ 
jdete independence. 

This phenomenon is very rare in other 
subject countries. The Knomintang (BeopIe*s 


social question of the day.” In the political Sphere 
ail that'he demanded was that the basis pfjthe 
Goverutpeni ahonid be widened and that the people 
should have their proper au.d legitimate aharf in, it. 
it was reiterated again, apd . again by Conj|fra|S 
leaders that- thOy were ^oat; l(^};in^^ 

the British.i^^ire/.fu^ /al^^ 

■Itieius', to^ thk/chw 

^/at^cUmM'brDUa^-^apiBi^ 


Party) of 'China, which was founded about 1890 
was in the beginning a small party .with no 
mrogrammf and with no democratic ^ais, bnt 
'Its aim vms cleariy^ . to be the dcstruc- 

' iti|imi'{c4',iiEfmchn rnle.''ittd''the’}Uethodi that it adop- ’ 

tibe 

- it'fpdled. to: realise,.1^' 




. 
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It i« noteworthy that Sttuyat Sen also wanted 
to enlist the anpport of the democralic nations of 
the West in China’s fight against Manchti rule 
and -oppression* I^or him the real enemy was at 
home and he naively expected foreign imperia- 
liams '‘to help him in the task of destroying 
Mandhn .rule.;: Similarly his Indian compatriots 
pinned thelr^faijth upon the British people, though 
they no longer expected justice from Khgtish 
bureaucrats in Thdta. 

Everywhere in the East a, new-class had 
arisen under the impact of progresshre,. European 
culture. It was attracted by the. liberal philoso- 
*phy of the West and looked up to the European 
people for salvation. It became enamoured of 
European institutions which it wanted to establish 
in its own country with the help and guidance of 
foreigners, ^ 

In India the educated classes became ’more 
English than Indians, just as the Roman provin¬ 
cials became ni<»-e Roman than Gauls or Italians.” 
The security of life and property which was 
the- Immediate result of British Rule after the 
anarchy and misrule that prevailed in various 
parts of the country aS a result of the disiutegrs- 
tions of the MOgba! Empire was the main cause 
of such a state of things. 

Only a mighty event with rich revolutionary 
potentialities bringing iu its train an upsurge of the 
people could change the psychology of the educated 
classes. The defeat of Ruissie by Japan in 1905 
was such an event which rudely awakened the 
Asiatic people and made them conscious the first 
time of their destiny. They realised fOr the* first 
time that their national character which prevented 
them from attaining political advaneeiuelt. Ttm 
old fatalistic submission to alinu iutttfibrify 
place to the new conseiousnesa ^ ditloiia] sCIf* 
respect and assertion of manhood (lUci the will that 
had 6uffe;|^cd paralysis began at last to ';rocov«r its 
lost ;Vigotii|| There arose * amongst ihem great ^ 
tleaderji of rnirt who refused to set any limitations on 
i!l|iil^Bticmal aspirations and who tta)itied,theirUth 
^at India could pcA achieve her desttuy hold* 
a-; beggar’s bowl. -'They’ cam^V^ - tlte'' 


conclusion'that it was only by self'asaertion and; 
by organising various national activities indepeh.^ 
dently of the rulers that they could ever hoixi to 
achieve their objective. They spoke without fear 
and evasion and they bated the language of dip- 
lOfnacy. It was tiieir profound faith in the destiny 
of the people that gave them courage to defy the 
will of authority. They abandoned the policy of 
political mendicancy which was hitherto being 
followed and did not look up to the rulers for 
their salvation. A new party was formed to give 
Infect to this new policy. This new school held that 
freedom could be achieved only through the 
organised strength of the nation and that without 
political freedom, social, educational, economic 
and moral uplift of a people was impossible. The 
adherents of this new system of thought advocated 
self-help end preached swadeabi and boycott to the 
people. ‘Boycott’ did not mean only boycott of 
British goods but it also included withdrawal of 
all c6*operation with the British in every sphere 
of administration and public activity. The party 
therefore preached renunciation of titles and 
boycott of Government courts, of councils and 
local bodies. The party further endeavoured to 
promote the growth of nascent industries for 
securing the economic independence of the people. 
Thus the boycott was a ^litical weapon and was 
conceived to be of a comprehensive character. 
The party also formulated the policy of organised 
resistance to Constituted authority and accepted 
the doctrine of ^sslve resistance if the bureau¬ 
crat^ offered opposition to* the people in tbeir 
execution of the policy of sejf-help. This resist* 
aUcC could also be aggressive, if it ever became 
necessary to do so. Further, this resistance was 
to be organised not for securing pertioular 
^ievance but Ipr thedreation of a free democratiic 
'''ge^i(nment.’i'of. fhe-' new '.pady' 

. consi*iteiji\^litjW’..re'ili^itM jtru^s of' 

; tood4t#r|iSi]|c^ politlW':. 

Vpive^iup:';'itssedld; 
.lohit^tibiiS" were'"'.'fa’lk£' 'time..;.' 

..'emtire ^'iiiCal' outlobk :io^'Hb'C.;old' .|mb^i''''’'wiiiS; 

'■ ^eir'' to ■ ■ ft? 
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tlie new party also succeeded in 
dcBtrogrisf many of the old illuaioas, to which our 
leaders of the moderate school still passionately 
clung. 

A Qotttroyeray that raged over the conMitu*) 
tion that was adopted by the Convention Congress 
in 1908, clearly brought out the differences that 
divided the new party from the old. The new 
party wanted the Congress to be a democratic 
organisation and made a demand for a written 
constitution, while the old wanted it to remain 
an oligarchy. Another point of difference was 
whether the movement would be pi ogressive and 
national or conservative in its aim, policy and 
spirit. Other questions which divided the party, 
were the exact form of Swaraj to be held forwaid 
as an ideal and the policy of passive resistance. 
The new parly did not regard colonial self>govern< 
meut as a practical proposition for India of as its 
ultimate goal. In the words of Shri Aurobindo 
Ghosh : "By convention the Congress adopted a 
constitution which was close, exclusive, undemo* 
cratic and so framed as to limit the free election 
of delegates by the people. The Nationalist 
Party stood for democracy, constitutionalism 
and progress. The Moderate Party, governed 
by an exaggerated respect for old and 
esteemed leaders, helped, without clearly under* 
standing what they did, those who stood for 
oligarchy, arbitrary procedure and an almost 
reactionary conservatism." (An Open I,etter to my 
Countrymen 1908.) 

The tenets of the new party which called 
itself the Nationalist Party, and was known in 
common parlsnce as the Extremist Party, have 
been set forth above. Boycott, in its wider sense, 
was practised in Eastern Bengal with some amount 
of success. National schools were organised, 
Panchayats were established, and the spirit of 
Swndeshi was inculcated amongst the peofde. 
Uw was generally respected^ not because it would 
have beett immoral to break it, but because in thf 
iuitial- stage of th* new movemeat, it would have 
been impolitic and inexpedient to do so. Thf 
hsw ,ldea gathered adherents in sll parts of the 
country, but it uma chiefly iu Bengal tbsl it 


rapidly gained ground. From the very beginning it 
bad to meet the onslaught of the GovSrhment, but 
after the Surat split, the Government came down 
upon it with terrific repression. Its leaders Were 
either arrested or they went into voluntary exile. 
As the new Congress creed was not acceptable to 
the party, its members kept out of the Congress 
for many years. The' Congress was extremely 
weakened by these secessions and lost its hold on 
the masses. The movement was driven under¬ 
ground and gave birth tc terrorist groups in the 
country which believed in the cult of the bomb 
and the revolver. There vrere many examples 
of personal courage and supreme sacrifice, but 
terrorism could not be the sovereign remedy of 
our ill*.. 

In 1916 however, through the efforts of Mrs. 
Besant, the two wings were reunited end though 
the Nationalist Party came hick to the Congress, 
it had watered down much of its old idealism in 
the interest of unity. It no doubt rapidly gained 
in influence, but unfoi Innately there wes not much 
to distinguish it .from the old liberals. Many of 
the tenets of the new party were, however, re¬ 
established in the non-co-operation days and much 
of what was practised on‘ a small scale in 
1906—1908 was now practised on a nationwide 
scale ill 1921-22. But the truth remained that 
the tenets of the NatkmaUst Party did cons¬ 
titute the foundation on which a genuine national 
movement was ultimately built. 

• 

It has been stated by some writers that this 
new movement was reactionary in some of its 
aspects. Though it is true that many of the prin¬ 
cipal exponents of this new thonght were power¬ 
fully influenced by Hindu culture, it remsfued a 
f$et thet in their writings and speeehtA, they 
always) stresjmd only vital elements of the eneient 
culHite. Tbg Mlo^inft pessage from an editorial 
of t|be "Bandemataram" (1908) will iUustrate the 
point ;* 7 "M«tapbyslcal and sentimental abstrae* 
tiotm have baah tbe gmatest UmiUttious of put 
thought andcttltufe of the pastasiMji fre ilargelyil 
not entirely, mNipPiMdhle foir the lose o| our aaciant 
and honoufld place in the univernl life dt 
humauity- To indulge in theca ahetiictlons evap 
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more, would spell a continuance of our present 

bondage and degradation.We knve too 

long sought a kind of peace within hpf fanciful 
negations and a deliberate denial of the actual 
struggles without. In the new renaissance of 
Asiatic, and special ir, of Indian culture, the old 
spiritual ideals of Asia, and especially of India, 
will have to be carefully and critically separa¬ 
ted from the fatal abstractions and unreali¬ 
ties with which’’they hatre been so woeftilly 
fixed up”. 

Vedanta became a dynamic philosophy in 
their bands and I,okamanya, by waiting his commen¬ 
tary on the Bhagwat Oita, preached the philosophy 
of action. 

Again, many of them wete modern in their 
outlook as can be well established from their 
writings. The use of some of out poiiutar festivals 
for political purpoaes, is no evidence of their being 
reactionary in social and religious misters. This 
method of political education was considered to be 
a patent method of doing political work among 
the masses. Institution of festivals in honour of 
national heroes, was one of the ways of arousing 
patriotic sentiments of the people. Certainly no 
oua wiU Secuse LokSmauya of dreaming to revive 
the old Macatha empire or ^Hindu Pad-Padsbahi 
when he orgattised the Shivaj! festival. His oppo¬ 
sition to the Age of Consent Bill is cited against 
him in proof of the allegation that he bad a 
reaedwtary outlook in social matters. His objec¬ 
tion, bowever, was sot so much to the raising of 
the marriageable age girls, as to the desirability 
of allovrittg a Government, alien in race and 
entture, to interfere with social and religions 
institutions and practices of the Indian ttcople. 
His principal 6eld ol activity waS liditks, 
and he did not want to associate himself 
w4th s movement of social reform which Vrotdd 
hamper his political work amougit tlut orthodox 
seeUom Ijlils was a matter of en^iency With 
hlnir He §id not want introdnetion social 
rdform by ^legiaintlon, but by education and 
pdllp^nda. At least sndb a charge cap in no cole 
be biWbt igiittSt other stalwarts'^ of the party 
fiid'awno andaot oocial reforamta* 


The pioneering work of the new party in the 
realm cd ideas was fruitful and it skonld oocnpy an 
honoured place in our National history. It was 
the Nationalist Party that placed the natitmal 
movement on a sound basis and clearly defined for 
the first time its aims and objectives and formn- 
loted the methods by Which they could be 
achieved. It stands to Its credit that very little 
has been added during the last twenty-five years 
to the policy and programme which was originally 
formulated by it. A new orientation has indeed 
been given to the Congress policy in recent years 
under the impact of Socialist thought. But in the 
present era this is quite natural for all progressive 
movements. The principal achievements of the 
new era is that it has put into practice in a 
nation-wide scale what the Nationalist Party 
preached in 1908-4908. Gandhiji's Chief contri¬ 
bution in the political field has been in the sphere 
of evolving new methods of struggle and putting 
them into practice, but here also we must not 
forget that passive resistance was conceived in 
1908 as an integral pert of the new policy. A 
vigorous policy of self-help and self-assertion is at 
the root of all dynamic national moVementl and the 
Nationalist Patty, so ably led by Tilak, Bipin 
Chandra Pal and Aurobinda Ohosb, formulated 
and followed sucb a policy. The year IBOfi thus 
stands out prominently in the history ot our 
freedom movement as the year that sow the 
re-birth of an ancient people that had lost its 
freedom and vitality and the party that was born 
out of this upheaval, was the Nationalist Party 
which gave a new lead to the people and prescribed 
tbb sovereign remedy for regaining our freedom, 


LOItAMANVA TILAK AND THE INDIAN 
KATIOllrAL O&NGRESS: 

Sbri N. C, Kelkar 

I 

The editdr Of thlalroHtdteAas kindly aidted 
math fldacrilmia, All arttedetoiihinh* iiiiimiiictnf 
tidte. intilc. emuyUUiilii tbhli nW# la a 
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It is well knovru that Tilak was a constant 
and consistent follower of the Congress through¬ 
out his life. The great leader of Poona—the late 
Mr. Mahadeo Govind Kanade—was, it is well 
known, one of those three or four Indian Politi¬ 
cal leaders who at first conceived the idea of 
such an institution as the I. N. Congress. 
It i.s also well known that the first session of the 
Congress should have been held at Poona itself if 
the sudden appearance of cholera in Poona had 
not come in its way. In the year 1885, the 
year of the birth of the Congress, Mr. Tilak wa.H 
an ardent admirer and follower of Mr. Ranade 
in fact the friend, philosopher and guide of the 
educational institution—the Deccan Kducation 
Society—of which Mr. Tilak was a founder member. 
Mr. Tilak and his contemporary generation of 
public-spirited men haiked on Mr. Ranade as 
their acclaimed leader, and Mr. Ranade indeed 
deserved the homage of this generation I)ecanse 
he was, though himself a government servant, 
leally a fountain head and the inspiring genius of 
all the new public activities in Poona, about the 
year 1881, like trees suddenly blossoming in 
summer. And if the Congress had been held 
in Poona, Mr. Tilak would have been among 
the secretaries, or a young acth’e member of the 
Reception Committee of that ses.sion. 

The first important Congress which Mr. Tilak 
attended was held in Bombay in 1839. He also 
concerned him.<(elf with the arrangements of one of 
the political provincial conferences which were 
held in Poona. But it must be noted that even 
thdtt, these were two parties in the Congress 
movement, with a slight difference of mental 
a^ltttde characterising them. One was the 
Hoderate Party beaded by Mr. Rattade and 
Ifr, Pherozeshah Mehta, among whose followers the 
late Gokhale was n prominent and active 
6|are. The other party was the Nationalist party. 
But at this time it was comparatively dormant and 
lying low, and bad not yet acquired that strength 
Which would make it stand on its own legs and 
giy« an open fight with the Moderate Potty* Tbit 
Party may be called the petty ol the ^tremlsts, 
though it wa« tiPt recoguisafi hr that name. 
While the taodernite party oottsIsUd of Sardars, 

}» 


Jaigirdars, Government pensioners, even Govern¬ 
ment servants and a few social reformers of the 
time, the extremist part consisted of a few ortho¬ 
dox leaders of Hindu religious opinion, a few 
liberal-minded merchants, and more notably the 
young band of pleaders, journalists and education¬ 
ists who took their inspiration from the late 
Mr. Visbuushastri Chiplonkar, the editoi of 
Ntbandh Mala and an author of repute. 

Things came to a head with these two 
parties in 1895, when the Congress was to be held 
in Poona itself. There was a tussle between the 
two parties as to who .should capture the Reception 
Committee, so that it may have the leading strings 
in its own hands. And it was proved for the time 
that Mr. Ranade and Mr. Gokhale and the social 
reformers could wield a preponderating influence 
in Maharashtra and also had the required financial 
backing. Mr. Tilak had no rich friends of his own 
and was consequently kept in a small minority, 
and eventuUlly also of the Congress. But he 
could have his revenge, because Mr. Ranade 
intended to bold the annual ses.siou of the Indian 
social conference in the very pandal in which the 
Congress session was to be held. But so violent 
was the prejudice against the social reformers of 
the time that ultimately Mr. Ranade had to yield 
and give up the Congress pandal, and to hold 
the social conference in a separate pandal, specially 
raised for it. The result was that Mr. Tilak 
could not figure prominently in the Congress 
proceedings, though Z think he was one of the 
speakers. I may incidentally also mention that I 
attended that Poona Cougrefss ns an elected 
delegate from Satara where I was then practising 
as a pleader. Tilak had also scored against 
Ranade and Gokhale by winning the first election 
of a representative of the District lA>cal Boards 
ih the Bombey Province to the Bombey l,egislntive 
Cbnodl. 

In 1897 TUak was prosecuted and convicted 
for sedition. I^e Congress leaders sympathised 
whh Tilak in this matter, ihongh'they did not 
eoane out openly with any expression of protesfant 
opinion in the Congmss sessions of 1897 and 1898. 
nttendnd the Congress Session at Madras 
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itt 1988 and nt Lucknow in 1899. After this he 
was involved in a criminal prosecution arising 
out of the well'known Tai Maharaj Case and con- 
sequentljr could not pul in any Congress activity. 
But I very well remember that he had conferences 
witliSir William Wederburn, Sir Heury Colton 
and nloo-flgjired very prominently in the Congress 
held nt Bombay in the year 1904. It was at this 
Congress that coinplaiiits were first made against 
the inactivity of^ Ibe top-most Congress leaders, 
and Tilak openly sided with. Lain Lajpulrai in the 
qttarrel which the latter had in the Subjects 
Committee with Pherozeshah Mehta who was oppos¬ 
ing the idea of a constitution for the Congress on 
the ground that it was rather premature. Prom here 
to the well-known Surat Congress of 1907, Tilak 
had a running controversy with the moderate lead¬ 
ers of the Congress movement. The Swadeshi 
movement had already started. Bengal and Maha¬ 
rashtra were leading the movement shoulder to 
shoulder. The Moderate political leaders had 
oiwnly expressed their displeasure and anger 
against Lord Curzoti for hi.s general reactionary’ 
administration. They were also opposed to Parti¬ 
tion of Bengal and protested against it publicly. 
Bengal showed a wonderful union of moderates and 
the extremists in the partition and swadeshi move¬ 
ments. But the moderate leaders on Bombay side 
were lukewarm about the swadeshi movement 
ns a political weapon to be used in the Partition 
movement, or in fact in any political movement 
on the ground that it unnecessarily antagonised 
British public opinion and created bitter racial 
feeling nt a time when India had no Swadeshi 
goods of her own to show to satisfy even the 
barest wants of the Indian People. 

The break-up of the Surat Congrrss was no 
doubt an unpleasant affair. It marked a direct 
open Iweach between the Moderate end the 
Nationalist parties not only in Maharashtra but 
throughout India. For the first time in the 
histoiy^f the Congress even up to date there was 
at Sumt iitt open fight between the delegates of the 
Congness^ and some Uood was drawn. But it 
not stop at that. The split led tfNq cleavage in 
the sense that the name of the Indian National 
Congress hod to be keiH in abeyance Jfpr the time 


and a new entity called the convention Wo}) 
installed in its place. Of course as the namt. 
itself implies the Convention was a stop-gap ex¬ 
pedient, intended to function in the place of 
the Congress only up till such time as the 
national Congress could meet again in its old form. 
The old form had this peculiarity that there was 
not much ceremony observed in the election of 
the delegates to the Congress. There were no 
conditions of membership. There was no constitu¬ 
tion as such for the Congress, no election of 
delegates. In fact the membership was open 
to any one that might choose to attend the 
Congress session as u delegate. There was no 
competition as snch in the election of the delegates 
tor the simple reason that there was no numci ical 
allotment fixed for any province. It was an open 
rally of all that chose to attend. But this comfoi- 
table arrangement worked nicely till the Surat 
Congress because the honour of delegation 
was at a discoxiiit instead of nt a premium. But 
it was not so only till 1908. The old position 
was restored to the Congress between the 
years 1916 and 1921. For it was nut till 1921 
that a constitution as such for the Congress came 
into operation with conditions of membership. 
The Oonveiition did not give a constitution to the 
Congress but it only restricted delegation 
to only such persons as would sign a prescribed 
creed formula in which the peaceful and constitu¬ 
tional aspect of political agitation was emphasized, 
the goal being ofeonrse self-government of tha 
colonial type. The Convention was built up like a 
citadel with a trench around it so that he alono 
could enter it who possessed a passport at (bu 
hands of trustworthy agents of the Congress, in 
other words the leaders of the Moderate Party. 

IHlak and his •patty were pi course ousted 
from the Coavention because they would not sign a 
presctjpbed creed of political faith, which practi¬ 
cally excluded the ideal of independence, if only an 
ideal so far. The Convention and the Katioiia' 
list party nmt in two s^iwrate camps at Surat, the 
former under the presidatey of Sir PherozsHah 
Mehta and the latter under the presidency of l^bu 
Anrotnndo Ohosh, It must be noted here that 
even with this definitie qplit Ig the Congresf eieh 
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party duly a^irmed its love for the Congress 
9 'bicli alone was regarded as the true national 
Asseinhiy for the country and in both the camps 
the hope was expressed that sooner or later theic 
might again be held a Congress united as before. 

The break-up of the Surat Congress had its 
own weight against Tilak in bringing abunt his 
1 rosecutiott. Nobody could opetily allege the break- 
ip oi the Congress as a criminal offence, but 
the split was taken into consideration by the 
g over ament as an open challenge to the 
policy of constitutional agitation. After Tilak’s 
conviction by the High Court, the National 
jiarty led bj* him became sullen and almost 
went underground. For six years, from 1908 to 
1914, the Nationalist party could not decide as to 
^vhnt it should do about entering the Congress. 
There was an attempt made to call a meeting ot 
a rival Congress at Nagpur. Ptil while go^’ern- 
inent banned the session there was also want of 
unaniuity in the party itself about the starting 
of a lival Congress which might make the split 
absolutely permanent. The cooler wings in the 
Party thought that there was no wisdom in 
itetling up a rival to the old Congress as withottt 
unity among imlitical parties the show as 
presented by separate parties was bound to be 
poor. A group within the Tilak Party was trying 
to neffotiate matters with the lenders of the Mode¬ 
rate imrty for making the entiy of this group and 
others of its peisuasion into the Congress on its 
own terms, that is to say, without the restriction of 
a cned and with the old facilities for unfettered 
election of delegates. But the other view was 
more insistent and prevailed namely that nothing 
should be done in this matter until Tilak returned 
from Mandalay. 

• 

Things came to a bead after his return. It 
was soon discovered that Tilak wgs against setting 
up of a rival Congress though by this time it 
was also discovered that the Moderate party had 
a wry poor following in the Congress, so much 
so that the total number of delegates of the 
Congress at one time did not mount to even 350* 
though the session was held under the presidency 
of atich an illustrious perronage ss Papdii Malaviya, 


and also held in the vantage ground of northern. 
India. This loyal attitude of Tilak towards the 
Congress was well-known to the Moderates but 
was not appreciated by tbeni. In fact they resisted 
by every means in their power, all efforts made 
by Tilak and his friends of the Moderate party, 
to re-enter the Congress. I well remember per¬ 
sonally being deputed to meet Sir S. P. Sinha, 
w'ho presided over the Cuugiess at Botubay in 

1915, to di.scu.ss with him the po.ssihilities of a 
re-united Congress. In the jueanwhile the Buro- 
pesn Allies having nearly won the war it looked as 
if the British Government might play its usual trick 
of opening negotiations with Indian politicians 
for further political advance. Both Tilak and 
Mrs. Besant 'joined hands for seizing this 
opportunity aud two Home Rule Leagues were 
formed, one in Maharashtra and the other in Mad¬ 
ras. By the time of the Lucknow Congress in 

1916, most of the open sores uere healed. There 
wa.s an urge in the mind of l>oth Partie.s towards 
re-union on honoural le conditions. Some condi- 
tions abunt the luenilership of the Congress were 
agreed to, and the Moderate Pnity opened its arms 
to the Nationalist Party. Tilak attended the Luck- 
nour Congress after an absence of 8 years and was 
given the honours of the one and sole political 
hero of the time. Mahatma Gandhi was practically 
in the background at the time. His mind was in 
two places like an auction bid, and it may l)e 
mentioned that Gandhi was elected to the Subjects 
Committee of the Lucknow Cungiess by the insis¬ 
tent followers of Tilak aud in the teeth of opposi¬ 
tion by delegate.s from Bombay of all places. 
The Home Rule League was in no sense a 
rival to the Congress. It was tmly an inset within 
the Congress and valuable inset at that. Because it 
lent a sort of glamour of advanced political opinion 
to the Congress, reinforced curiously by the fact 
Of the staunch loyalty to the Congress on the part 
of both Tilak and Mrs. Besant. It must also 
be mentioned that the Moderate group in the 
Congress could not yet make up its mind to instal 
Tilak as the t^cesident of tba Congress. But it 
■Mas well known that Tilak never hgnkered after 
this honour. On tht* contrary, he had determin¬ 
ed to practise an ordinance of self-denial in this 
matter, for it was well known that though elected 
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president of the Congress 'which >vas to have been, 
but was not held, in 1907, in Nagpxtr by the Recep< 
tion Committee at Nagpur, Tilak withdrew his name 
and suggested that of T<ala I,ajpat Rai in his own 
place. For lw<» years however, that is to saj’, in 1916 
and 1917, Tilak was of course the leading figure at 
the annual ^Cmigress session and also at the special 
.session held at Bombay. It was practically on the 
eve of Tilak’s departtjre for England for the pro¬ 
secution of the IChirol case, that he was elected 
to the presidentship of the Congress, but he was 
of course unable to accept it for he was given a 
passport to England only for the Chirol case busi¬ 
ness, and if was not expected that he could find 
time to devote to politics during his .stay in Eng¬ 
land. He resigned it .since it was of no practical 
use to him for some time. But he carried with 
him the capacity of the pre.sidentof the Tilak Home 
Rule I,eague and ga^'e evidence to the Parlianienlaiy 
belect Committee on Montague's Govemmenl of 
Indio Bill, as the Chirol ca.se was dispo.sed off and 
there was an open invitation l>y the British Govern¬ 
ment to all Indian political partiest to send delega¬ 
tions to England for the purpose. The last thing 
to be mentioned in connection with Telations 
between Tilak and the Congress is the collection of 
a crore of rupees by Mahatma Gandhi in the name 
of the Tilak Swaraj Fund, though it must al.so be 
mentioned that this Fund ■was spent on activities 
and propaganda to which Tilak cannot be supposed 
to have given his cordial approval, namely the non- 
co-operation policy and the cult of ^himsa ns a 
political means. 

I may sum up this contrifmtion briefly by 
sa>*ing that Tilak was till his death absolutely loyal 


to the Indian National Congress of the old t>pe, 
that is to say, the type in which the Congress would 
function as a free, unfettered, political body with¬ 
out any creeds or foimulns of moral philosophy or 
religious attitude fastened on it. He wanted the 
Congres.s to be thoroughly repjesentative of the 
political opinion of all shades and colours in 
the countiy. He w’ould not care who got an upper 
hand at the helm of the Congress of fairs if only 
the minority groups were not debaned from n 
free participation and expression ol their o'wn 
views from the Congress platform. He hated the 
foimafion of cliques in the Congress trusting 
always that the prevalent public opinion in the 
country' would assert itself in such form as it may 
chouse at every annual session of the Congress. 
He would welcome in the Congre-ss body the utter 
loyalist as well as the rank Communist or Socialist. 
He would have attached .some importance to Hindn- 
Mu.slim unity, and had made bim.self responsible 
for approval ot what is known as the Congress- 
League Pact of Lucknow. But he w'unid never 
have gone the length to which Mahatma Gandhi 
had gone in this matter. Hewmild have, in my 
opinion, voted for re.served seats for minorities but 
would have opposed communal electorates. His 
ideas of independence were developing in tune with 
the times and had he lived by this time be would 
welcome and work for an independent India on 
the present Congress level. He was however 
regarded as a men of practical affairs always ready 
for a compromise though unshaken in bis personal 
views. In short he was in himself a typical combi¬ 
nation of both political idealism and realism, 
so often seen in many successful leaders of the 
Congress. 
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TWKNTVTHIRD SESSION Surat 1907 
(Suspended) 

I'lVHuUiii : Dk. Rash Bkhaki Ghose 

('liiiifmiin ttf the Ih'iu'itl'nm (loiiimilh'^ 
Tribhuvandas N. Malvi 


PXXSISBNV 

Born 1845. Top lawyer in Calcutta High 
Court. Member Bengal Ivegislative Council 1880. 
Member of the Imperial I^egislative Council 1891 
and 1893. President of the Faculty of I^aw, 
Calcutta University 1893—1895. Chairman of the 
Reception Committee of the Calcutta Session of 
Congress 1906. President Indian National Con- 
gie.ss Smat 1907. President Indian National 
Congress Madra.s 1908. Member of the Congress 
delegation to England 1917. Presided over the 
joint session of India Congress Committee and the 
Councils of the Muslims lyeague at Calcutta 1917. 
Protested against the internment of Mrs. Besant. 
Gave away large donations to Calcutta University. 
Died in 1921. 

DEVAits OF 'Tim Session 

The Congress was to be held at Nagpur and 
the reception Committee there wished to have 
rx>lcamanya Tilak as Presieent of the Session. 
This being not acceptable, to the Moderate 



Txiaders, the venue was changed to Surat b> the 
All'India Congress Committee. The Moderates 
had decided to have Dr. Rash Behari Ghosh as 
Piesident.* About a week or so before the Session 
the list of the subjects to be discussed was pul)- 
lished. Hut it did not include resolutions on 
Swaraj, Swadeshi, Boycott, and National educa¬ 
tion. The Nationalists decided to fight against this 
divergence from the policy laid down by the 
Calcutta ,Congress, They wished Lain Lajpat Rai 
to occupy the chaii. Undei the circumstances he 
did not like to preside. There was oppositions 
in the session led by Lokamanya TMak and the 
Moderate leaders tried to ride roughshod in sup- 
pre.ssing tt. This gave rise to confusion and dis¬ 
turbances, a general melee and shoes were hurled 
and blows were exchanged. The session had to 
he adjouined and there was a complete parting of 
the ways between the Moderates and the Nation¬ 
alists. Congress became a moderate body for a 
number of years. 


TWBNTYTHIRI) SESSION—Madras 1908 

Pre9ident : Dr. RAiH Bsbarx Ghoss. 

Chairman of the Reception Committer : 

V. Krishnaswami Iyer 

Wumral tfeeretarke : D. R» Wacha and D. A. Khare. 
IMegatet .* 617 


Drvaixj or *bk SRS8ZON practically axcltfded the Nationalists. The Congress 

The ecnvcRtion of Mo4af »t« leaders had at Madras was a Moderate show. The resolution 
d|/»Wt)aP8 POlistitirtfon for the CbhgfRW ^Wch op Swadeshi and national education weie waleied 
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down and the resolution on boycott was omitted, unqnalified approval of the Minto-Morley reforms. 
Tliere was a resolntioii giving premature and The old usual resolutions were reiterated. 


TWKNTYFOURTH vSKSSlON—Lahore 19(0 

ib'i iiilcnt s Panou' Madan Mouan Maiaviva. 

fi'i )h ml l<tiu'iitirU''> 1). E. Wacha and I). A. Khare 
Ih h ytih * : 243 


PRRSIOKNT 



Horn 1864. Took to journalism and edited 
'Indian Union’ 1825-1899. Practised Law from 
1892. Member Provincial Legislative Council 
1902-1912. President U. P. Medical Conference 
19t>8. President Indian National Congtess Lahoie 
19(i9 and Delhi 1918. Membei Imi>eria1 Legis¬ 
lative Council 1912-1918. Resigned as a protest 
against the Rowlatt Act. Member Industrial 
Commission 1916-1918 and wiote Minority ceport. 
Founder Benares Hindu University and its Vice- 
Chancellor 1919-1939. Member Central Legislative 
Assembly 1924-1930. Resigned ns a protest 
against Imperial Preference policj’. Imprisoned 
twice during the Civil Disobedience movement 
1930-32. Delegate to the second Round Table 
Conference 1931. Ihesident of the two banned 
se.ssions of the Congress in 1932 and 1933. Presi¬ 
dent Hindu Mnba.sabha 1923, 1936. Resigned 


from Congress Parliamentniy Board 1934 on the 
question of communal award, and formed Nationa¬ 
list Party. Retired from active politics due to old 
nge Died 1946. 

Dk'j'aii.s ok trnR Srsston 
Minto-Morley Reforms had just been intro¬ 
duced. Congress was engaged mostly with them. 
It recorded dis-npproval of the creation of separate 
electorates and expressed its dissatisfaction at the 
unfairlv disproportionate and excessive weigh- 
tage given to the Muslims. It urged the formation 
of Executive councils in U. P., Punjab, Bengal, 
Assam r.nd Burma. Protested against the super¬ 
vision upon the discriminatory constitutional 
arraugenients in the Punjab, 0. P. and Herat. As 
usual it protested against the ever growing military 
expenditure. Funds for helping Gandhiji’s Passive 
resistance movement were collected. 


TWENTYFIFfH SESSION—Allahabad 1910 

President: Six Wii^Uam WuPDKXBOTm 

(iuuml Stcniiirm, • D. K. Wacha and D. A. Khare 
Ikletjuieb • 636 



. DstaxiiS ok ww SxaetoN , 

hg Edward VII died and Georfe* V was already begun to bear fruit and there were 
crowned. The seed of separate electorates had eommnnal djaturbences. The OongreMi nrged 
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formatioo of conciliation boards to prevent these. 
It strongly deprecated the expansion of the number 
of separate electorates to the municipalities and 
district boards and other locol bodies as was 


propose<l to be done by the Government. Mr. Jiimah 
deprecated this extension. The South African 
struggle had developed and the Congress expressed 
its admiiation at the heroic couiage and suffering. 


TWRNTYSIXTH SESSION— Oalcuita 1911 

President : Panmv Bisiirk Narayan DnAK 
anm’ol K»T)v/,rn»: I). R. Wachn and D. A. Khaie 

/A li'iinli \ ; 446 


Prrsiduxt 



Born 1864. Set up practice os barrister 
in 1887. Participated effectively in the Madras 
Congress of 1887 and 1894. Member Calcutta 
Municipal Corporation. President TI..P. Conference 
at Iiucknow in. 1908. President Indian National 
Congiess, Calcutta 1911. Member of Bengal 
Legislative Council 1914. Chairman of the Recep* 
tion Committee of the Congress at Lucknow 1916. 
Noted writer and public man of U. P. Hied 1916. 

Dktaii^ or vhr Session 

The Partition of Bengal bad been annulled. 
A new province of Bihar had been created. The 
Capital had been transferred to Delhi. Lord 


Ilardinge had acknowledged the place of Provincial 
autonomy in the scheme of national leconsliuctiun. 
Indentured labour in .South Africa had been 
abolished. The Congress met in a spirit of jubila¬ 
tion an^ passed resolutions of gratitude for all 
these acts. There was, of course the reiteration of 
the resoIution.s protesting against the vSeditions 
Meetings Act, Press Act, Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Act and other repression laws, the excise 
duty on cotton goods and a demand to release 
all political pri.soners. Lokamanya Tilak was 
ailing and confined in the port of Mandalay. 
Oandhiji had led Transvaal Indian community 
through .suffering to succe.sb in South Africa. 


TWRNTYSEVRNTH SESSION—Bankipore 1912 

« 

VtVMuhlil t R. N. Modhox,kar. 

(tenetfil fimvhirieit ‘ D. R. Wacha and D, A. Khare. 


PRStnoSKT 



Born 1857. Fellow of Blphiuaton College 
1877. Set up law practice in 0. P. RstabUnhed 
Berar Trading Co. Ltd. Started Vaidarbhe 


newspaper. Rsteblished Serar Samjsnik Sabha 
1888. Was its Secretary till 1898. Joined 
Indian Congress 1898. Congress delegate to 
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l*'nglauil I8*)0. Secretary Reception Committee 
of the OoiiKress session at 'Aramoti 1897. 
OiKauisvil hriiDch of the Indian Famine Charita* 
ble Relief Fund 1897. Piesideut C. F. and Betar 
Provincial Conference at Raipur 1897. Sided 
with Modeinies after .Suiat split. President Indian 
National rtonjiress 1912. Died 1921. 

I)BTAIT.S OP TH« SitSSION 

The Coiigiesa expressed disappointment at 
the non>iemoral of the defects in the reforms, 
prayed for an elected majority in the Imperial and 
Provincial Councils. Demanded an executive 
council in Punjah and again condemned extension 


of separate electorates to local bodies. Biit the 
Conttress opined that a person ignorant of 
the Knglish language should be ineligible 
for membership of the local bodies. Ex¬ 
pressed satisfaction at the lecommendation by 
the Government of the necessitv of introduc¬ 
ing provincial autonomy. There was a large 
numt^er of Moderate delegates at the session. 
Mr. Mazhar-ul-Haq who was chairman of the 
Reception Committee had said, “Aiready great and 
poweiful party of liberal Muslims had arisen 
whose aims and ideals were the same as those 
of the Congress and this was the paity which was 
bound to lead, in future, the Muslims of India.” 


TWENTYEIGHT SESSION Kaiachi 1913 

PreaiWenf Nawab Sybd Mouammap Bahaptw. 

(hni’riil SerMtii’K <<; D.A. KhaVe and D. K. Wacha 
TK’lnjat<s ; J149 


PKKSUmNT 



Born 1869. Came of a famous family of 
lagirdnrs, Khan Bahadur, Nawab 1897. Member 
of Madias I^egislative Council 1900-1902. I,ater 
membei of Imperial Council. First joined Congress 
1894. Chairman Reception Committee Madras 
Session 1903. Member of Standing Committee of 
the Congress 1906. President Indian National 
Congress 1913. Joint Secretary 1915, 1916 of the 
Congress. Died 1916. 

Details op thb Session 
Karachi Congress saw the beginning of 


Hindu Muslim entente. The All-India Muslim 
League had adopted goal of self-government and 
the resolution was passed and speeches made 
on the union for sell-govei nmeut of the Con¬ 
gress and the Muslim League. Session was 
chiefly occupied, however, with the question of 
the status of Indians in South Africa. Mr. Gandhi 
had recently returned fioiu South Africa, and 
had I elated the stoty. Carefully perceived the 
heroic struggles carried oP by Gandhiji and 
his co-workers and called upon the country for 
support to them. 
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TWENTYNXNTH SESSION—Madras 1914 

Pfesident: BrnrpRNORAifATii Bastt 
General Secretaries : 

N. Subbn Rao and Nnwab Sjred 
Mahommed Bahadur 
Delegates: 866 


PRUSIURNlf 



Born 1869. Started practice as a lawyer 1884. 
Captained the volunteer corps Calcutta Congress 
1886. Chairman of the Reception Committee of 
the Congress at Calcutta 1911. Took leading part 
in the Unity*partition agitation but was moderate 
by temperament. Was a member of the Bengal 
and Central Itegislative Councils. President 
Indian National Congress 1914. Vice-Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University for 2 years. Member 
of the Council of the Secretary of State for India. 
Joined the liberal Federation. IMed 1924. 


nKl?AII.S OR SbSSIOX 
War had been declared in Europe and Con¬ 
gress passed its resolution on loyalty and promise 
of help. But this was coupled with the demand 
for opening higher ranks of the Army to the 
Indians, establishment of military education and 
repeal of the Arms Act. The demand for self-govern¬ 
ment and adoption of the India Council reforms was 
reiterated. Mrs. Besant moved a bold resolution of 
reciproci^ urging that India should exclude imports 
from countries from which her people were exchtded. 


THIRTIETH SESSION—Bombay IPl.** 

hv>.hh-nl . StR SAireaNDRA Prasanna Sinua. 
Chairman of fhr Rtvrplinn CommUUv : 

Dinshaw Kduijee Wacha 
(Sem'rat ScntiarieH ; 

Nawab Syed Mahommed Bahadur and N. Snbba Rao 
JMeyafex t 2259 


PRBSIOBNT 



Born in June 1864. Ran away to England in 
1881 and with the help of a scholarship prosecuted 
his studies. Was called to the bar In 1886. 
Returned to India and set up practice at Calcutta. 
Spoke at the Oelcntta Congress. Advocate General 
of Bengal 1908. First Indian to be made Iraw 
Member of the Viceroy's Executive Oounei], 1909. 
Fresidcntf Indian National Congress, Bombay 191 i» 
Representative at the Imperial Conference, 1917. 
80 


Represented India at the War Conference 1917 
and again 1918. Was made XTnder-Secretary of 
State. Raised to the peerage as hot& Sinha of 
Raipur. Piloted the Government of India Bill 
through the Honsc Of XAtrds. Member of the 
' Judicial Cottihiitee of the Privy Ootmcil. First 
Indian to be appointed Qoveirnor. Governor of 
Biher end Orissa, 1981. 'Resigned after One yeSr. 
Died 5th March 1938. 
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DWPAita OF van Sfssion 

Demanded an Bsecutive Council fui the 

United Provinces. Asked for the establishment 

of High Courts in Pnnjab, Burma and Central 

Provinces, with the status and powers of chartered 

High Courts. Opined that complete fiscal freedom 

was neceasaTy with special reference to import, 

export and excise duties. Asked the A. I. C.C. 

to frame a scheme of reform and a programme of 

• 

work, educative an^ propagandist and authorised 


the committee to confer with the All-India Muslim 
League Council for the same purpose and to take 
such farther measures as may be necessary. New 
constitution of the Congress was framed so as to 
admit the Nationalist delegates. Tilak responded 
1^ announcing the willingness of his party to 
re-enter the Congress. An inteiesting feature of 
the Congress was Gandbiji could not be elected 
to the Subjects Committee and wa^ nominated bv 
the President. 


THIRTYFIRST SESSION Lucknow 1916 

/WfA'tj/; Th« Hon. Ambica Charan MAxtrAinAK. 
Chtiiruinn of ihr 1}pct>irtiou Commifti'p : 

Hon. Pandit Jagat Narayan. 
dpnf’iiil St'i ivini-ipK i Nawab Syed Mahommed 
Bahadur and N. Subba Rao 

s • 2801 



PrrsiDRNI? 

Born 1851. Graduated in 1873 from the 
Presidency College, Calcutta and later became an 
M.A. Qualified as a lawyer and set up practice 
in 1879. Was associated with the Congress 
almost from its very inception and spoke at 
several sessions of the Congress. Great orator. 
Participated in the Anti-partition agitatien. Re¬ 
presented Bengal at the War Conference. Mem¬ 
ber of the Legislatpre for two terms. President, 
Indian National Congress, Lucknow 1916. Wrote 
“Indian National Evolution." 

DBTAn.S OF THU SUSSION 
A historic session' in many ways. Tilak, 
fiepin Chandra Pal, Khaparde and other nationa¬ 
list leaders participated and fraternised with Rash 
Bebari Ghose and Surendranath Banerjee and other 
Moderate!. Also fraternisation of Muslims and 
Him’us. iff Muslim League also holds its session 
at Luckno#. The Oongreas Leagne scheme for 
$ pgSsed and sent to the Viceroy. Mnslim 
League, forllbe first time, declared 8ell<||overnment 


as its goal, elected majorities in the Councihs, 
extended power to the council half the Viceroy’s 
executive council to be Indians. This Congress 
League Scheme conceded separate electorates for 
Muslims and representational weightage for the 
minorities in the legislatures. In the Central 
Government and in those provinces where Muslims 
were in a minority, the number of Muslim seats 
would be somewhat greater than their percentage 
in the population concerned, while in the Muslim 
Majority Provinces like Bengal and Punjab 
they would get less than their due proportion of 
seats Bepin Chandra Pal sfSiike before enthusias¬ 
tic crowds at tbe Muslim League session. Resolu¬ 
tions viforonsly protesting against Defence of 
Indie Act and E^^latlon III of 1818 which had 
been used to suppress Indian nationalism. Con¬ 
demnation of Arms Act and Press Act. Support 
for Swadeshi movement. Lcrd and Lady Meston 
attended the Oongreas and were presented with an 
address. 
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THIRTYSKCOND SESSION" Calcutta 1917 

Presidenl Mss. Annih Bksant 

Chairman of the Reception Committee : 

V. B. Baikuntha Nath Sen. 

General Secretaries : C. P. Bamaswami lyei, 
!’• Ke^ava Pillay and Bhurffri 
Delegates ; 4967 



PXRSZUBHT 

Born 1847. Mairied December 1867. A &on 
and daughter—Legally separated from fauiiband 
1873. Came under the influence of Charles 
Bradlaugh and was appointed Vice-President of 
National Secular Society and Sub-Editor National 
Reformer 1877. Knowlton Pamphlet prosecution. 
Formed the Malthusian League. Came in con¬ 
tact with Madame Blavatsky 1882. I^eaned towards 
socialism and conducted the Socialistic paper *‘Out 
Corner" 1813. Edited “Link" 1888. Joined the 
Theosophical Society 1889. Attended Labour 
Congress, Paris 1889. Visited Chicago Parliament 
of Religious 1893. Came to India November 1893. 
Started School at Benares 1892, which developed 
into the Hindu Univereity Central College 1904. 
President of the Theosophical Society June 1907. 
Inaugurated Home Rule agitation 1913. Started 
“Commonwealth" a weekly and New India a daily. 
Security of Rs. 20,000 from New India 1916. 
Prohibited entry into Bombay and C. P. Intern¬ 
ed at Ootacamund June 1917. President Indian 
National^ Congress Calcutta 1917. Supported the 
Montague Chelmsford Reforms and opposed 
Gandhijrs non-co-operation. Supported Independ¬ 
ence resolution, Madras Congress 1927. Powerful 
sqireaker, writer, organiser and social worker. Made 
India her home and was a great force in Indian 
regeneration. Died 1933. 

Drtaiu op Tsn Sbmtok 

Though dominated by extremists the Copgress 
declared their '*deep loyal and profound attach'' 
meat to the throne end resolve to stand by the 
empire at iall haaerds and cost#.” Aaked for the 


release of Alt Brothers. Resolutions on military 
training, indentured labour, condemnation of the 
Rowlatt Committee, Press Act, Arms Act and 
disabilities of Indians in colonies, main resolution 
on self-government. Asking for time limit of 
establishment of responsible self-government, 
and immediate introduction of Congress League 
scheme as a first step. The Tri-colour flag was 
introduced,for the first time. 

Bbsant's Homb Rui,k Campaign anp MoNTAOtut 
CnBi.M8POxn Rbporms 

The year 1917 was an eventful year. The 
policy of the governuent was to repress the nation¬ 
alist and revolutionary movement on the one 
hand and to win over the Moderates on the other. 
This was the purpose behind the visit of Mr. 
Montague to India. Mrs. Besant started a wide 
popular agitation in favour of Home Rule thronghottt 
the country and this was followed by an ever-incre¬ 
asing severity of police repression. The Home 
Rule League was established all over the country 
and was counted among its co-workers such names 
as Mr. C. P. Ramaswami Iyer, and Mr. Jinnah. 
In June 1917 Mrs. Besant’s paper New India 
was called upon to furnish a security of Rs. 20,000. 
A deputation consisting of Messrs. Jinnah, 
Sbrioivasa Saatri, 8apm, and Wachir Hussein 
was eent to EoglA&d to press for the scheme of 
reforms^ A proposal for psssivc' resistance was 
-seriously eoaaidered by variokis proylueful Congress 
Committees bi 1917 for ths release of polities! 
Interue^ including the'AH UtOthsts -and Maufaha 
Abttl iCalsm Asad but wsfl later tbopped| 
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Gandhiji, during this year, was engaged in 
investigating the grievances of the tenants of 
Chaniparan against the Indigo Planters and kept 
aloof from the Home Rule Movement. His co¬ 
workers included Babn Rajendra Prasad, Kishore 
Babu and Acharya Kripalani and others. The start 
of the Ahmeddbad Textile I^abour and their success¬ 
ful fight against the Millowners was also made this 
year bv Gandhiji and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. 

The Reforms report was released in July 1918 
and was at once a source of sharp cleavage between 
the Moderates and the Nationalists in India. 
Right wing leaders at a Conference in Calcutta 
presided over by Surendranath Banerjee supported 
the reforms scheme. But the Vft wing, the Nation¬ 
alists, at Bengal provincial conference presided 
over by Bepin Chandra Pnl, condemned it. 


I^okamanya Tilak was interned in August 1918. 
The Defence of India Act was vigorously at work 
everywhere. I.okamanya had undertaken to help 
in the recruitment for the war if self-government 
was promised. Gandhiji's co-operation at this 
time was without any condition. A special session 
of the Congress was to be held at Bombay for con¬ 
sidering the reforms scheme but the Moderates 
kept aloof from it. A separate Moderates confer¬ 
ence was held also at Bombay under the president¬ 
ship of Surendranath Banerjea and passed a resolu¬ 
tion welcoming the reform proposals as constilpting 
a distinct advance on the present conditions both 
as regards Government of India and the Provincial 
Governments. They suggested some minor 
changes to the proposals and appointed a committee 
to select a deputation to support the Montague 
Chelmsford reform scheme in England. 




THIRTYTHIRD SESSION—Bombay 1918 

• 

PivxiiU'Hi: Hasan Imam 
fluiirmtin of Hic hiwitfion Oommiltef : 

Vitbalbhai J. Patel 

(ininvl t Q. p. Ramaswami Iyer, 

P, Kesava Pillay and Bhurgri. 
Drleijatc*: 3500, 


PSSaiDSNT 



Born 1871. Went to England 1889 and was 
Secretary of the Indian Society. There worked for 
Dadabhai Naoroji's election. Called to the Bar and 
returned to India 1892. Bkcellent practice in 
Patna and Calcutta. Judge of the Calcutta High 
Court April 1911. Resigned and reverted to Patna 
Bar 191S. Gave equal donations to Bendres and 
Aligarh Universities. President, Bebari Student’s 
Conference, Gaya 1909. President, Behari Pro¬ 
vincial Conference 1917. Trustee of the Aligarh 
College 1911. President, Indian National Congress, 
Special ’Siession Bombay 1918. Supported 
OandfeijrsSatyagraha movement against the 
Kotjl^ti Bills, lied the Home Rule I.eagne Deputa- 
fon^n England. Joined the Indian- Mtiidim dele¬ 
gation-ip IfOndon to present the case of the Tnrks*. 


Sympathised strongly with the Khi]afat and Con¬ 
gress movements and participated in the Civil Dis¬ 
obedience Movement with his family in 1980-32. 
Evidence before I«ee Commission 1924 memorable. 
Staunch nationalist throughout his life. Brother 
of Sir Ali Imam. Died 1933. 

DAVAXM 09 VHiS'*'SHSSTOK 

SpeoiaBy dealt with the Montague Chelmsford 
reforms proposals. The sesslou of the Muslim 
league was also held at the same time under the 
Presidentship of Eajah of Mabmndabad and 
adopted resolutions similar to the Congress. 
Congress lesgne scheme was reaffirmed. Monta¬ 
gue scheme was declared to be dissppqintlng and 
unsatisfactory and several modifications were 
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snreented. Dematided a declaration of rights of the 
people of India. Kxtia judicial penalties in respect 
of free speech and writing and right of association 
weie condemned. Kreedom of press was demanded. 


Simultaneous advance in both provinces and 
Government of India and fiscal autonomy as an 
inherent right of the Indian people was demanded. 
It was decided to send a deputation to Kugland. 


THIRTYFOURTH SESSION—Delhi 1918 

President : Panpiy Masaht Mohan Mat^aviya. 
<^lmivmnu vf the Iterritfivn f^otiimider: 

Halcim Ajmal Khan. 

ficm luil Hevrelarii * V. J. Patel, Pazlul Huq 
and Pandit Gokaran Xath Misra 
JMnjiilt’h : 4861. 


Prsbidsny 

Rom 1861. Started as junrnalist and edited 
the Indian ITnion 1885>]9U9. Took and 

enrolled 1892. Member of the Provincial Legis¬ 
lative Council 1902-1912. President, U. P. Political 
Confeience 1908. President, Indian National Con¬ 
gress, Lahoie 1909 and Delhi 1918. Member, 
Impel ial legislative Council 1910-1919. Resigned 
as a protest against Rowlatt Act. Member Indus¬ 
trial Commission 1916-1918 and wrote minority 
report. Founder, Benares Hindu University and 
its Vice-Chancellor 1919-1939. Its Rector since 
1939. Member, Central Legislative Assembly 
1924-1930. Resigned as a protest against Imperial 
Preference FoI|<^. Jailed twice during the Civil 
Disobedience Movement, 1930-1933. Delegate to 
the Second Round Table Conference 1931. 
President* of the two banned sessions of the Con¬ 
gress in 1932 and 1988. Thrice President of the 
Hindu Mahasabha 1923, 1924 and 1936. Resigned 
from the Congress Parliamentary Board in 1934 
due to differences on the question of the 
Communal Award and formed the Nationalist 


Party. Retired from politics due to old age. 
Died 1946. 

' Dxyazu ov yhb Ssssion 

For the first time a thousand peasant dele¬ 
gates attended the Congress. Proceedings hither¬ 
to conducted in English were conducted in 
Hindusthani. Congress was becoming a mass 
organisation. Resolution demanded the repeal of 
all repressive laws. Demanded the fulfilment aS' 
the principle of self-determination in view of the 
pronouncements of President Wilson and Mr. 
Lick'd George and demanded tepresentation at 
the Peace Conference by popularly elected represen¬ 
tatives. Lokamanya Tilak, Gandhiji and Hassn 
Imam were nominated. Bombay resolutions on 
reforms were reaffirmed. Condemned Rowlatt 
Committee's recommendations. Asked for the 
release of AH Brothers, detenus and political 
prisoners. Asked that India may be relieved of the 
burden of repaying 46 millions for war funds. 




CHAPTER XVII 

MUSLIM RENAISSANCE 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru 



(The forces that had worked fur a social and political renaissance in the country* generally had 
acted in a slower and partly different manner on the Moslem intelligentsia. The following account 
of the process of reaction and renaissance among the Moslems is taken from Nehru’s 
'Discovery of India’.) 


O NE would have expected that the new 
middleclass, which was tjie product 
of the impact from the West and of 
technological and economic changes, 
would have a common background in Hindu and 
Moslem alike. To some extent this was so, and 
yet differences arose which were not present, or 
were present in far lesser degree, in the feudal and 
semi'feudal classes and the masses. The Hindu 
and Moslem ma-sses were hardly distinguishable 
from each other, the old aristocracy had developed 
common ways and standards. They yet followed 
a common culture and had common customs and 
festivals. The middleclasses began to diverge 
psychologically and later in other ways. 


To begin with, the new middleclasses were 
almost absent among the Moslems. Their avoid¬ 
ance of Western education, their keeping away 
from trade and industry, and their adherence to 
feudal ways, gave a start to the Hindus, whidi 
they profited by and retained. British policy was 
inclined to be pro-Hindu and anti-Moslem, except 
in the Pujl^b where Moslem took more easily to 
Western location than elsewhere. But the 


E|(hi||bs had got a big start elsewhere long 
isfora the British took possession of the 


Punjab. Even in die Punjab, though conditions 


were more equal for the Hindu and Moslem, the 
Hindu had an economic advantage. Anti-foreign 
sentiment was shared alike b>' the Hindu and 
Moslem aristocrac> and the masses. l*he Revolt 
of 1857 was a joint affair but in its supiiression, 
Moslem felt strongly, and to some extent rightly, 
that they were the greater .sufferers. This Revolt 
also put an end finally to any dreams or fantasies 
of the revival of the Delhi Empire. That Empire 
had vanished long ago even before the British 
arrived upon the scene. The Marathas bad smash¬ 
ed it and controlled Delhi itself. Ronjit Singh 
ruled in the Punjab. Moghul rule had ended in 
the North without any intervention of the British, 
and in the South also it had disintegrated. Yet 
the shadow Emperor sat in the Delhi palace and 
though he had become a dependent and pensioner 
of the Marathas and the British successively, 
still he was a symbol (ft a faritGrus dynasty. Inevit¬ 
ably, during the Revolt the rebels tried to take 
advantage of this symbol, inspite of his weakness 
and nnwillingnesi^. The ending of the Revolt 
meant also the smashing of the symbol, 

As the people recovered slowly from the 
horror of the Mutiny days, there was a tfiank in 
their minds, a vacuum which sought for something 
to fill it. Of necessity, British rule had to be 
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accepted, but the break with the i>a8t had brouKht 
something more than a new government. It had 
brought doubt and confusion and a loss of faith 
in themselves. That break indeed had come long 
before the Mutiny and had led to the many move¬ 
ments of thought in Bengal and elsewhere to which 
I have already referred. But the Moslems generallv 
had then retired into their shells far more than 
the Hindus, avoided Western education, and lived 
in dav-dreams of a restoration of the old order. 
There conld be no more dreaming now, but there 
had to be something to which thev could cling on. 
They still kept awav from the new education. 
Oraduallv and after much debate and difficulty. 
Sir Syed Ahmad Khan turned their minds towards 
English education and started the Aligarh College. 
That was the only avenue lending to government 
Service and the lure of that service proved powerful 
enough to overcome old resentments and prejudices. 
The fact is that Hindus had gone far ahead in 
education. Likewise, Parsis and Hindus were also 
going ahead in industry but Moslem attention was 
directed to government service alone. 

But even this new direction to their activities, 
which was really confined to comparatively few, 
did not resolve the doubt and confusion of their 
minds. Hindus, in like straits, had looked back 
and sought consolidation in ancient times. Old 
philosophy and literature, art and history brought 
some comfort. Ram Mohan Roy, Dayananda, 
Vivekananda and others had started new move¬ 
ments of thought. While they drank from the 
rich streams of English literature their minds were 
also full of ancient sages and heroes of India, their 
thoughts and deeds and the myths and traditions 
which they had imldbed from their childhood. 

Much of this was common to the Moslem 
masses, who were Well acc|uainted with these 
traditions. But it began to be fielt, especialty 1^ 
the Moslem upper classes, that it was sot quite 
proper for them to associate themselves with, 
what would be against the spirit of Islam. They 
searched for their natioiial roots elsewhere. To 
some extent they found them in the Afghan dnd 
ICoghut periods of India. But this was net 
‘quiteenottidf to' ffll the iracuum. Those periods 


l«d 

were common for Hindus and Moslems alike 
and the sense of foreign intrusion had disappeared 
from Hindu minds. The Moghul rulers were 
looked upon as Indian national rulers, though in 
the case of Aurnngseb there was a difference of 
opinion. It is significant that Akhar, whom 
the Hindus especially admired, has not been 
approved of in recent years by some Moslems. 
Last year the 400th anniversary of his birth was 
celebrated in India; all classes of people, including 
many Moslems, joined but the Moslem League 
kept aloof because Akbar was a symbol of India’s 
unitj'. 

This search for cultural roots led Indian 
Moslems (thal*is some of them of the middleclass) 
to Islamic history and to the periods when Islam 
was a conquering and creative force in Beghdad, 
Spain, Constantinople, Central Asia and elsewhere. 
There had always been interest in this history 
and some contacts with neighbouring Islamic 
countries. There was also the Haj pilgrimage to 
Mecca whi(h brought Moslems from varlons 
countries together. But all such contacts were 
limited and suiterficial end did not really aBect 
the general outlook of Indian Moslems which was 
confined to India. The Afghan Rings of Delhi, 
especially Mnbammad Tughlaq, had acknowledged 
the Khalifa (Caliph) at Cbiiro. The Ottoman 
Emperors at Constantinople subsequently became 
the Khalifas but th(^ were not recognized as snch 
in India. It was only after the complete collapse 
of the Moghul Povmr early in the Nineteenth 
century that the name of the Turkish Sultan 
began to be mentioned in Indian mosques. Hiis 
practice was confirmed after the Mutiny. 

« 

Thus Indian Moslems sought to derive some 
psychological satisfaction from a contemplation of 
Islam’s past greatness, chiefly in other countries, 
and in |he lact of the continuance of Turkey as 
an Indntiendettt Moslem Power, practically the 
only one left. This feeling was not opposed to or in 
conflict with Indian natfe^ism. Indeed many 
Hindus admired and were well aqgnainted with 
bdsmie histoty. Thei^ gympathined with Turkey 
bfcanae they. entmidered the *Iaiks as Asiatic 
yictimS (d EuMjpaSn aggression. Yet the emjdissis 
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was diifcriiuC uiict iu Uieir case that feeling did 
not supply a psychologicl need as it did in the 
case of the Moslems. 

After the Mutiny the Indian Moslems had 
hesitatpd which way to turn. The British Govern¬ 
ment had-deiyjetately repressed them to an even 
greater degree than it had repressed the Hindus, 
and this repression had especially affected those 
.sections of the fto.slera from which the new 
middleclass, the bourgeoisie, might have been drawn. 
They felt down and out and ^wsre intensely anti- 
British as well as conservative. British policy 
towards them underwent n gradual change in the 
.seventies and Ijecame more favourable. This change 
was essentially dnc to the policy of balance and 
counterpoise which the British Government had 
consistently pursued. Still in this process. Sir 
Syed Ahmad Khan plaved an important part. 
He was convinced that he could onlj’ rni.se the 
Moslems through co-operation with the British 
authorities. He was anxiotis to raake^them accept 
Kngli.sh edncation and thus to draw them out of 
their conservative shells. He had been much im¬ 
pressed what he had seen of European civilization 
and indeed some of his letters from Europe indicate 
that he was so dazed that he had rather lost 
his balance. 

Sir Syed was an ardent reformer and he 
wanted to reconcile modern scientific thought with 
Islam. This wps to be done of course not by 
attacking any basic belief, but by a rationalisstic 
interpretation of scripture. He pointed out the 
basic similarities between Islam and Christianity. 
He attacked purdah, the seclusion of women, among 
the Moslems, He was opposed to any allegiance 
to the Tttrki.sh Kbilafat. Above all, he wgs anxi¬ 
ous to push a new type of education. The begin¬ 
nings of the national movement frightened him 
for be thought that any opposition to the British 
authoiities would deprive him of their help iu his 
^ucationtl^ programme. That help appeared to him 
to. be ess^ial and so he tried to tone down anti- 
^.tisi* sentiments among the Moslems and to turn 

away from the Hational CongWs which was 
iioking shape then. One of the declared objects of the 
Aligarh College fie founded was make the 


Muss'tlinui> of India worthvaud useful subjects 
the British Crown.’ He was not opposed to 
the National Congress because he considered 
it predominantly a Hindu organization; be 
opposed it l)ecnuse he thought it was imlitically 
too aggressive (though it was mild enongh 
in those days), and he wanted British help and 
co-operation. He tired to show that Moslem.s 
ns a whole hud not rebelled during the Mutiny 
and that many had remained loval to the 
British Power. He was in no way anti-Hindu or 
communally .separatist. Repeatedly he emphasized 
that religious differences should have no political 
or national .significance. *Do you not inhabit the 
same land’, he said. ‘Remember that the words 
Hindu and Mnhoraedan are only meant for 
religious distinction otherwise all persons, whether 
Hindu or Muhomedan, even the Christians' whb 
reside iu this countrj” are all in this particular 
respect belonging to one and the same nation*. 

Sir Syed Ahmed Khan’s influence was con¬ 
fined to certain sections of the upper classes among 
the Moslems; he did not touch the urban or 
rural masses. These masses were almost com¬ 
pletely cut off from their upper classes and were far 
nearer to the Hindu masses. While some among 
the Mo.slem upper classes were descendants of the 
ruling groups during Moghal times, the masses had 
no such background or tradition. Most of them had 
been converted from the lowest strata of Hindu 
society and were most unhappily situated, being 
among the poore.st and the most exploited- 

Sir S 5 ’ed had a number of otfie and notable 
colleagues. In bis rationalistic i^pprooch he was 
supported, among others, by Chaimg All and 
Kawab Mohsin-ttl-Mulk- i^s educarionol wfiiivi- 
ties attracted Munshi Katamat Ali, Munshi 
Zakatdiah of llelbi, Dr. Nazir Ahmad, Meulana 
Shibli Nomoni, and the poet Hall, who is one of 
the outstanding figures of Urdu literature.. Sir 
Svod succeeded in so for aS' the beginnings of 
English education among the Moslems were 
concerned and in diverting the Muslim mind from 
political movement. But in the early twentieth 
oentttiy the tendency towmds nationn^inn «b 4 
political activity beesme more notioeahte omon# 
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Uu* youiiger ifenerntiou ul NCoslems. To divert 
this and provide a safe channel for it, the &£oslem 
I^ea^ne was started in 1906 under the inspiration 
of the British Goverunient and the leader of its 
chief supporters, the Aga KLban. The l«eague had 
two principal objects: loyalty to the British (Govern¬ 
ment and the safeguarding of Moslem interests. 

It is worth notitig that during the post- 
miitinv period all the leading men among Indian 
Moslems, including Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, were 
products of the old traditional education, although 
.some of them added knowledge of English later 
and were influenced by new ideas. The new 
Western education had yet produced no notable 
figure among them. Tlie leading poet in I^rdu 
and one of the outstanding literar>' figures of the 
centurj’ in India was Ghalib, wln» was in his prime 
Iwfore the Mutiny. 

In the early years of the twentieth centur>’ 
there were two trends among the Moslem intelli¬ 
gentsia : one, chiefly among the younger element, 
towards nationalism, the other was a diversion 
from India’s past and even, to some extent, her 
present, and a greater interest in Islamic countries, 
e,si>cciallv in Turkey, the seat of the Ehilafat. 

Tlie Young Turk nnn'emenl produced mixed 
reactions. It was looked upon with suspicion by 
most Moslems in India to begin with, and there 
was a genernl sympathy for the Sultan who was 
considered a bulwark against intrigues of 
European Powers in Turkey. But there were 
others, apiong them Abnl Kalam Azad, who 
eagerly welcomed Young Turks and the promise 
of constitutional and social reform that they 
brought. When Italy .suddenly attacked Turkey 
in the Tripoli War of 1911, ond subseqtwntly 
during the Balkan Wars of 1912 and 1913, en 
astoniahing wave of sympathj' for Tttrkej' rottsfed 
Indian Moslems. All Indians felt that sj'mpathy 
and anxiety but in the case of Moslems this Was 
keener and something almost persdnal. The last 
remaining Moslem Power was threatened with 
extinction ( the sheet anchor of their faith in tlie 
future was being destroyed. Br. M. A, Ans^ 
led a strong nmdleol mission to Turkey and 

21 
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the poor subscril>ed ; luonev caine more rapidly 
than for anv proposal for the uplift of the Indian 
Moslems theiu'.elves. Woi Id War J was a time of 
trial for the Moslems lieuause Turkey was on the 
other side. Thev felt helpless and could do 
nothing. When the war ended their pent up feel¬ 
ings were to break out in the Khilnfnt movement. 

The year 1912 was notable also in the 
ilevelopraenl ot the Moslem miml m India becaa.se 
of the appearance of two new weeklies—The 
Al-Hiial in l^nlu and the Comrade in English. The 
Al-Hilal wa.s started b\’ Abul Kalam Asad, a 
brilliant >oiiugmun of 24 years, who had received 
his early education in A1 Ashar University ot Cairo 
and, while ye'l in his teens had Iwcome well-known 
for his Arabic aud Persian scholarship, and 
deep learning. T»» this he added a knowledge «>f 
Islamic world outside India and of the reform 
movements that were cottrsing ihrongh it, as well 
as of European deveIopment.s. Ralionali.st in 
outlook and vet profoundly versed in Islamic lore 
and historj, he interpreted scripture from a 
rntioiinlist point of view. 


Abul Kalam Asad .spoke in a new language. He 
ha<l himself seen nationnlisnt growing in Turkey 
and other Islamic countries and he applied that 
knowledge to India and saw in the Indian national 
movement a similar de^'elopmenl. Other moslems 
in India were hardly aware of these movements 
elsewhere and, wrapped np in their own feudal 
atmosphere had little appreciation of what was 
happening there. They thought in religious term.s 
only and if they sympathised with Turkey it wa.s 
chieflv hecau.se of that religioms bond. 

Abul Kalam Asad spr>ke in a new language 
to them in his weekly Al-Hila1. 

The tradition of Aligarh College, however, 
was dUBTereiit and conservative, both politically 
and adcially. Its trustees came from among the 
Princes and big landlords, typical representatives 
of the feudal order, Under a«succession of 
EttgUeh piincipals, closely asspcistnd with Oovera- 
uent dtvdes, it had fostered separatist tendencies 
and an anti-n«fonalist and anti*Congress outlook. 
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Th« chief aim kept liefore its students was to enter 
(rovernment service in the sub-ordinate ranks. 
For that a pro-Govemment attitude was necessari' 
and no truck with nationalism and sedition. The 
.Aligarh OoIleKC group had l)ecome the leaders of 
the new Moslem intelligentsia and influenced some> 

a 

limes openly, niore often from behind the .scene.s, 
almost every Moslem mpvement. The Moslem 
League came into cgi.steiice largely through their 
efforts. 

Abul Kalam Azad attacked this stronghold 
of conservatism and anti-nationalism, not directly 
but by spreading ideas which undermined the 
Aligarh tradition. This veiy youthful writer and 
journalist created a sensation in Moslem intell¬ 
ectual circles, and though the elders frowned upon 
him, his words created a ferment in the minds of 
the yotinger generation. That ferment had already 
started becau.se of events in Turkey, EgJTt 
Iran, as well as the developments of the Indian 
nationalist movement. Azad gave a definite trend 
to it by pointing out that there was no conflict 
lietween Islam and sympathy for Islamic countries 
and Indian nationalism. This helped in bringing 
the Moslem League nearer to the Congress, 
A/ud had himself joined the League, whilst yet a 
l»ov, at its first se.ssion in IPdfi. 

The Al-Hilal.press was confiscated 

in 1914.AJ-Balagh ended in 1916 vrhen Azad 

was interned by the British Government. For 
nearly four years he was kept in internment and 
when he came out at last, he took his place imme¬ 
diately among the leaders of the National 
Congress. 


The other weekly that was started in 1912. 

was the Comrade.in Bngli,sh,.edited by 

Maulaua Mohamad Ali, who was an odd mixture 
of Islamic tradition and Oxford education. He 
began as an adherent of the Aligarh tradition and 
was opposed to any aggressive politics. But he was 
ear too able and dynamic a personality to remain 

confined in that static framework.Progressiviy 

he grew more anli-Brllsh and the entry of Turkey 
in World War I completed the process. A famous 
and enoriuousl 3 ' long article of his in the Comrade 
entitled ‘The Choice of The Turks’ put an end to 
the Comrade which was stopped by the Govern- 
meut. Soon after, Government arrested him and 
his brother Shauknt Ali and interned them for the 
duration of the War and a year after. They were 
released at the end of 1919 and both immediately 
joined the National Congress. The Ali brothers 
played a very piominenl part in the Khilafat 
agitation and in the Congre.ss politics in the early 
tw'enties and suffered imprisonment for it, 

The change that took place in Mohamad Ali 
was symbolic of the changing mentality of the 
Indian Moslems. Even the Moslem league, 
founded to isolate the Moslems from nationalist 
currents and completely controlled by reactionary 
and .semi-feudal elements, was forced to recognise 
the pressure from the younger generation. It was 
drifting, though somewhat unwi)lfugl}', with the 
tide of nationali.sm and coming nearer to the Con¬ 
gress. In 1913, it changed its creed of loyalty to 
Government to a demand for self-government for 
India. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad had advocated 
this change in his forceful writings in The 
Al-Hilal. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 



WAR YEARS AND THE PUNJAB 
ATROCITIES 



I N July 1914, the Great War broke pul. The old 
leaders of the Congress were at this time 
losing hold on popular suppoit. Gokhale 
died in 1915, followed by Sir Kerozeshah 
Mehta in the same year. Wacha had become 
infirm. Surendra Nath Baneijee was a spent force. 
Lala Lajpat Rai was an exile in America. A 
remarkable new personality, Mrs. Besaut who 
was already a world figure, a social rebel, and 
friend of the poor everywhere and known for her 
love for Indio, had come as a new factor in 
Indian politics. 

I^oknianya Tilak had returned after a long 
imprisonment from Mandalay. 

Gandhiji had just returned from South 
Africa as a minor celebrity, going about the 
country, studying things under the direction of 
his ‘political guru* Gokhale. In the Bombay 
Congress in 191S Gandbiji could not be elected to 
the Sul^ects Committee. 

TfOkmanya and Mrs. Besant bad tried for 
a Union between the moderates and extremists 
to use the Congress machine for a fklf-Goyetnment 
gCMil. Tbia did not come about in 191$ and 
tokmanya itarted a Home Rule teague at 


Poona. He was tmly the idol of the people 
but the, Government knew him to be their 
implacable enemy nnd continuously prosecuted 
him. He was .sixty years and the rigours of 
long jail had left him unfit to take up the tours 
and meetings in the country which would have 
made him the uncrowned king, not only of 
Maharashtra, but of all India. Mrs. Besant suffered 
from no such disabilitie.o. She also started another 
Home Rule for India League, with headquarters 
in Madras. 

In 1916, the Congress League pourparlers 
had come to a successful issue. The A. I. 0. C. 
discussion in 1916 were held at the residence 
of a less well-known moderate leader—Pt. Motilal 
Nehru, 

Lokmanya joined the Lncknow Congress in 
1916 for the first time after Surat, along with a 
large uumber of his party as delegates. 

. The Lucknow session was ii unique one for 
a union between the Congress and the League 
and between moderates and tiytremisls and for 
the fnrmulation of the scheme of Self-Goverometit. 
The session was attended fay such moderates as 
Surendra Kgth Ranerjee knd Rash Behsri Ghosh, 
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by Mrs. Besant with her two lieutenant!* 
Arundale and Wadia with the banner of Home Rule 
in their hands and such muslim leadeis as the 
Raja of Mahmudabadi Mazar-uI-Haq and young 
linnali. (>nndhi and Polak were there too. 

Some petjple from Cbampaian had come to 
invite Gandhi thete. A resolution was passed by 
the Congress on the Champaran planters. 

The Congiess League scheme was passed and 
a declaration and promise for 'Dominion Status* 
self rule for India was prayed for. 

It may be noticed that among the resolutions 
l>assed at Lucknow, one was against the Defence 
of India Act and the Bengal Regulation Act. Ill 
of 1818. This was an echo of the happenings 
outside in the country. 

In 1917, the Home Rule agitation was 
carried by a vigorous campaign by Mrs. Besant, 
throughout the country. Mrs. Besant and her 
companions were interned. Mr. Jinnah at this time 
joined the Home Rule. The internment made 
Mrs. Besant and hei agitation very populor. A 
plan for pasMve resistance movement for the 
release of the internees had been set on foot. 

The popular awakening was in fact a product 
of the gigantic world forces released by the war. 

A large number of Indians bad gone abroad 
as soldiers and given a marvellous account of 
themselves in Prance, Flanders and other theatres 
of war. The myth trf the superiority of the 
Western powers and the BngHsh was disappearing. 
Tremendous changes were taking place in the 
world set-up. Tsarist Russia had fallen and strange 
stories of a peoples* or workers' government taking 
its place, were finding an echo everywhere. In 
India a small band of revolulionarle.s had been 
carrying on a. lonely but thrilling battle against 
foreign rula!^ The Irish movement was another 
source oi exAitement and inspiration, llie activity 
of| tljK Ohaddar party and the Senga^ mid Punjab 
rt'^olmiouaries at thi.s time is narraied'elsewhere 
in this book. There weie also other facHprs of a 


rather explosive situation. The war conditions, 
inflation and the demands on the people, enforced 
often by high pressure methods, as in O'Dwyer’s 
Punjab, for recruits and the sinews of war, were 
creating bitter anti-government feelings. The 
hitherto, isolated muslims were even more dis> 
satisfied on account of Turkey being on the other 
.side of the allies. 

This was the time wbeu the notable figures 
among the muslims, Iqbal, Shibli and Azad gave 
expression to a feeling of discontent of the 
muslims. ‘Al-Hilal* of Maulana Azad, Zafar Ali*s 
'Zamiudar*, 'Comrade* and 'Hamdard’ of Mohamad 
All were publishing a radical new outlook on 
religion and politics. This trend bad brought the 
Muslim League in line with the Congress in 1916. 

The Goveinment was not unmindfnl of these 
dangerous new forces. Special legislation was 
passed and the mure radical leadeis were jailed 
and interned. The AH Biothers and Azad were 
pul in inteinmeut and other people suspected of 
association with the revolutionary movement were 
prosecuted. Also the Government tried to win 
over the moderate elements. Government also 
hastened to is.sue a declaration in which Mr. 
Montague, the Secretary of State, proclaimed the 
aims of British rule in India to be "the gradual 
development of self-governing institutions with 
a view to progressive realisation of Responsible 
Government in India as an integral part of the 
British Empite". Mr. Montague came to India 
intent on "rallying the moderates" to the 
"Montague-Obelmsford Reforms". 

Mrs. Besant and her associates were released. 
There was a joint meeting of the League and 
Congress executh*es at Allabdiiad on October 6th 
and the Passive Resistance scheme was dropped. 
Instead, a committee of twelve with Mr. 0. Y. 
Ohintamani was appointed to go on deputation to 
the Secretary of State and the Viceroy, to enlist 
support for the Congress-League scheme. 

Mr. Montague made a tour of India and saw 
oli shades of politicians. There was a division cf 
opinion about the new constitutional sehtitte. 
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Tn the 1917 session of the Congress at Calcutta, 
Mrs. Besant was elected president in face of 
moderate opposition. The Calcutta Congress 
supported the Congress League scheme and 
demanded responsible go\'erninent, ‘‘the full 
measure to be attained within a time limit to be 
fixed in the statute itself at an early date". The 
tii-colonr national flag was adopted in this session 
which was hitherto the flog of the Home Rule 
League. Another resolution in Calcutta hod 
condemned the appointment of the Rowlatt 
Committee and the extensive use of Defence of 
India Act and Regulation III of 1818. Mrs. Pesanl 
was the first Congiess piesiilent who acted upon 
the rule that the President of the M-ar’s session 
was president for the whole year and she can ied on 
an incessant activity on educative and propagandist 
work in India and Kngland. Meanwhile the Defence 
of India Act was vigorously at work eveiywhere. 

In 1917 Candhiji was busv at Champaran 
and hod advised his associates including Rajendra 
Hahn that the real fight for .'^waraj was being 
fought in the villages there. Later he joined the 
Viceroy's War council. lA>kmanyn Tilak was also 
engaged in recruiting work, though the OoveriN 
luent distrusted him. In August 1918 Lokiuanyu 
Tilak had sent a checiue for Rs. 5t),0(»i» to Gandhiji, 
the sum to l)e forfeited if Tilak failed to recruit 
.StlOO Maharashtrians for the wai—if Gandhi 
secured a promise from the Government that 
Indians would get Commissioned rank in the army. 

The Montague-Chelmsford Report was pub- 
lialied in Ji^ne 1918. It created acute differences 
of opinion among Congressmen. A special 
session met at Bombay in August 1918. The Re¬ 
forms were estimated as unsatisfactory and the 
demand for the Congress League .scheme was 
reiterated. But various complicating views were 
reconciled and majority of Congressmen remdfned 
united. The prominent moderate leaders, how¬ 
ever, had not attened the Bombay session and later 
formed themselves into a new—'*The Liberal** party. 

The Muslim League bad alao held its session 
At Bombay and taken decision similar to the Con¬ 
gress decisions. 


In the critical closing year of the war, the 
repressive policy of the Government was becoming 
worse and worse. 1'hc Press Act was severely 
enforced. There were restrictions on Tilak and 
Besant. In Beugnl the number of youngmen 
inteined ran uplo nearly three thousand. There 
was great haidship and discontent, specially in the 
Punjab on account of reciuiting and war fund 
activities of the G(A'einment. The Rowlatt Com¬ 
mittee had issued its report and recommendations. 
The Congress aftei Bombay was to meet at Delhi. 
Lokmau>a was elected the Pre.sident but as be 
was engaged in work at London in his litigation 
with Sir Valentine Chiiol, he expressed his 
inability to preside and Pandit Mndaii Mohan 
Malviyn was elected instead. 

The war hud come to a close already when 
the Congress met at Delhi. The allies had Ijeen 
.successful and the principle of Self-determination 
hud been declared by I’resident Wilson, Lloyd 
George amj other Statesmen. In light of this 
.situation the Delhi Congress le-examined the 
position with regard to the Monlague-OheJmsford 
.scheme, demanding ‘Dominion Status’ and 
representation on Peace Conference, and 
nominating Lokmanya, Gandhiji and Htissan 
Imam as its represen inti vea. The Congress 

also utged the withdrawal of all repressive 
laws. 

But the demand of Delhi Congiess were not 
nnl> uuliecded but as 1919 showed—ihe Goveni- 
ment having wou the war, fell itself free now, 
to deal with the agitation and rebellion in India, 
in its own way. The Rowlatt Bills weie introduc¬ 
ed in Febrnarj' 1919 In the Supteme I.egislative 
Council. 

It was at this lime that Gandhiji entered 
the field of Indian politics actively. 

He notified his intention of meeting the 
situation with a campaign of Satjagrah if the 
Kowlatt lecowmendatlons were enacted. At once 
be began op the lours of the whole country which 
have ndt ceased even to-day. He wa.s received 
with great eutbusiaism everywbeie. 
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On the 18th of March he published the 
pledge: 

“Being conscientiously of opinion that the 
Bill knqwn as the Indian Criminal Law Amend* 
ment Bill, No. 1 of 1919, and the Criminal I,aw 
Kmergency'Pawers Bill, No. 2 of 1919, are unjust, 
subversive of the principles of liberty and justice 
and destructive ol^ the elementary rights of an 
individual on which the safetv of India as a whole 
and the State itself is baMd, we solemnly affirm 
that in the event of these Bills becoming Law and 
until they are withdrawn, we shall refuse civilly 
to obey these laws and such other laws as the 
Committee, hereafter to be appointed, may think 
fit, and we further affirm that in the struggle we 
will faithfully follow truth and refrain from 
violence to life, person or property." The 3Uth of 
March 1919 was fixed for a hartal, a day of fasting, 
penance and prayer, but was changed to 6th April. 

6th April, 919, is a red letter dgy in Indian 
histor\. The response of the people startled the 
(Government as well as the leaders. The Govern¬ 
ment flushed with victoiy lost its head. There 
was firing at places. At Delhi, Swami Shradhn- 
nanda when thieatened with shooting by British 
soldiers bared his chest for the bullets. There 
were gloiious scenes of Hindu Muslim fraternisa¬ 
tion. Swami Shiadhananda was allowed to 
preach from the pulpit of Jtimma Masjid. The 
country took to this new idea, as if they had been 
waiting for it, all along. A new chapter in the 
nation'll struggle had begun. The happenings 
in the Punjab soon provided the immediate source 
of a deep and torrential flood of national awaken¬ 
ing that has not been exhau.sted ever since. 

The story of the Punjab is toi» well known 
and remembered to be repeated in any detail. 
The Punjab has been the citadel of British 
Imperialism, recruiting ground of the army of 
occupatign; and reaction and ruthlessness has 
distiiiiFuistl«d the Punjab Government policy ever 
.since «fae *"beginoiug uptil the last days of British 
lleffirture. The legacy of that poUofy. still over¬ 
clouds out outlook and the situation in' the Punjab 
is still the tragedy and menace of ou| counlty. 


Ill 1919, the Punjab was ruled by a more forthright 
imperialist in the person of Sir Michael O'Dwyer 
who was determined to save the Punjab from 
contamination of political agitation elsewhere. 

The Congress was to be held in Amritsar in 
1919 and Sir Michael O’Dwyer sent for the local 
Congress leaders. Dr Kitchlew and Dr. Satyapal 
to his house and they were spirited away to un¬ 
known places. This was on the 10th April, 1919. 
Crowds of people gathered and wanted to meet the 
District Magistrate to ask the whereabout of these 
popular leaders. There was firing and brickbats 
and the casualties made the people very excited 
and the mob killed five Kuglishmen and but nt n 
bank and some other buildings 

There were similar incidents at Gujeranwalle 
and Kasur and minor outbreaks elsewhere. 
Martial-law was declared in the Punjab the 
same day. 

It is not out puipo.se lo recall the incidents 
of humiliation and horror of the martial-law 
legime in the Punjab or even of Jaliauwala Bagh 
to-day, excepting very briefl 5 % 

The unarmed crowd ttspped in the walled 
square at Jaliarivala Bagh was shot down till 
nmmtrnition was exhausted. On Government 
admission 379 were killed and 120<i left wounded 
on the spot without any aid. 

The Punjab atrocities were described bj' 
Sir P. vS. Sivaswamy Ais'er, an ultra moderate 
juri.st as follows: 

“The wholesale slaughter of hundreds of 
unarmed men at jfaliauwala'^'Bagh ryithout giving 
the crowd an opportunity to disperse, the indiffer¬ 
ence of Genefal Dyer to the condition of hundreds 
of people who were wounded in the firing, the 
firing of machine guns into crowds who bad 
dispersed and taken to tlicir heels, the flogging 
of men in public, the order compelling thousands 
of students to walk 16 milea a day for roll calls, the 
arrest and deteation of 600 students and professors, 
tlie rompelllng of school children of 6 to 7 to 
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attend on parade to aalule the flag, the order 
imposing on owners of properly the responsibility 
for the safety of the martial law posters stuck on 
their property, the flogging of a marriage party, 
the censorship of mails, the closure of the 
Badshahi mosque for six weeks, the arrest and 
detention of people without any substantial reason 
and especially of people who had rendered 
services to the state in connection with the war 
fund or otherwise, the flogging of six of the 
biggest boys in Tslamiah School simpiv because 
they happened to he school boys and big boys, 
the construction of an open cage foi the confine¬ 
ment of arrested persona, the invention of novel 
punishments like the crawling order, the skipping 
order and others unknown to any systetfc of law, civil 
or military, the handculfing and roping together of 
persons and keeping them in open trucks for fifteen 
hours, the use of Aeroplanes and I^wisguns and the 
latest paraphernalia •{ scientific warfare against 
unarmed citizens, the taking of hostages and the 
confiscation and destruction of pioperty for thg 
purpose of securing the attendance of absentees, the 
handcuffing of Hindus and Mohammedans in pairs 
with the object of demostrating the conseqnencc of 
Hindtt-Muslim unity, the cutting off of electric 
and water supply pipes from Indians’ houses, the 
removal of fans from Indian houses and giving 
them for use by Europeans, the commandeering 
of all vehicles owned bv Indians and giving them 


l7i 

to Europeans fot use, the feverish disposal of 
cases with the object of forestalling the termination 
of martial law, are some of the many incidents of 
the administration of martial law, which created 
a reign of terror in the Punjab and have shocked 
the public". 

The news of events in the Punjab, suppressed 
at first soon sent a wave of honor and fury through¬ 
out the length and breadth of the country. It 
changed iiit<» bitter determination as days passed 
by a»id the attitude of the (rovernment with regard 
to the Punjab atrocities came lo be realised. 

For eight months the (Government tried t<» 
draw a veil over the Punjab massacre. After the 
Congress had conducted and published an enquiry 
into the facts by a committee consisting of Oandhiji, 
Motilai Nehru, 0. R. Das, Abbas Tyabji and 
Jaykar, and in face of widespread agitation the 
Government set up n committee under I,ord 
Hunter. Inspite of the ugliest findings, this 
committee tried t<» whitewash and justify the 
perpetrators of the crimes, with mild regret. The 
House of Commons did not fail to glorify the 
butcher L^er and public subscriptions were raised 
by English women and men in England to honour 
this hero. The real face of imperialism was 
unmasked for all Indians to see, and has never 
been effaced from our memory ever since. 


THE DREAM OF A DAWN 

9 

You have assembled here in deep mourning over the cruel murder of hundreds of your brothers 
and in electing your president you have assigned to him the position of chief mourner. That position 

I accept in all reverence.We must aim at an India where all are free and have the fullest 

opportunities of development; where women have ceased to be in bondage and ihe rigours of the caste 
system have disappeared: where there are no privileged classes oi communities: where education 
ia free and open to all; where the capitalist and the landlord do not oppress the labourer or the tyot; 
where labour is respected and well-paid; and poverty* the nightmare of the present generation, is a 
thing of the past* ]«ife urill then he worth living in tbia country, it will be inspired by joy gnd hope 
and the terrible miaeiy we see around us will become a bad dresm which has faded away from our 
mcmoty on our awakening to welcome the morning ann* ** 

Fv. UovtkAX Nnsfttr: 

{PtMidaniial ndJnm at Amritior Congreas. 1919) 
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THE PLEDGE WE TOOK 

With (iwl ns Witness, I solemnly ileclnre thnt, 

I 

(iT Iiwish to he a member of the Nnlioiial Volnuteer Corps, 

(2) So lon^ ns I remain n meiulier of the Corp«, I shall remain non-violent in woi d nnd deed 
nnd shall earnestly endeavour to be non-violent in intent, since I believe thnt, ns India circumsianced, 
non-violence alone can help the Khilafnt and the Pnniab and result in the attainment of Swaraj and 
consolidation <•£ unity anionn all the laces and communities of India whether Hindu, Mnsalman, Sikh, 
Parsi, Christian or Jew. 

(f>) I believe in and shall endeavour always to promote such unity. 

(4) 1 helie^*e in .Swadeshi ns es.sential for India's economic, political and luoi at salvation, nnd 
shall use hand-spun and hand-woven Khaddnr to the exclusion of every other cloth. 

(5) As a Hindu I believe in the justice and ntcessity of removing the evil of untouchnbility 

and shall, on all possible occasions, seek petsonnl contact with and endeavour to render sertdee to the 
submerged classes. ^ , 

(6) I shall carry out the insttucli»)us of mv superior officers and all the regulations, not 
inconsistent with the spiiit of this pledge, piesciibed by the Volunteer Hoard or the Working Committee 
or any other aaency established by the (hmgress. 

(7) I am prepared to suffer impiisonnient, assault or even death for the sake of luy religion 
nnd my country without resentment. 

(8) In the event of my iinprisonmcnt I shall not claim from the Congress any support Jor ray 
family or dependents. 



CHAPTER XIX 
COMING OF GANDHIJI 


Tllli CON(»Rl{SvS niiCOMKvS A DYNAMIC 
ORGANIZATION I'NDliR GANDIIIJI’S 
IJiADERSIIIP 

Shri jHsvahorlal Nehru. 

G ANDHI lor the first time entered the 
Congress organization and immediately 
brought about a coraiilcte change in its 
constituthm. He made it democratic and 
a mass organuatiou Democratic it had been pre- 


The call of action was two-fold. There was of 
course the action involved in challenging and resist¬ 
ing foreign rule ; there was also the action which 
led us to fight our own social evils. Apart from the 
fundamental objective of the Congress—^thc freedom 
of India—and the method of peaceful action, the 
principal planks of the Congress were national unity, 
which involved the solution of the minority jiroli- 
lenis, and the raising of the depressed classes and 
the ending of. the curse of the untouchability. 

Realizing that the main props of British rule 


viously also but it had so far been 

limited in franchise and restricted to 

the upjier classes. Now the peasants ^ 

rolled in and, in its new garb, it JjK 

began to assume the look of a vast 

agrarian organization with a strong 

sprinkling of the middle-classes. This 

agrarian character was to grow. Indus- 

trial workers also came in but as 

individuals and not in their separate 

organized capacity. j 

Action Avas to be the basis and 
objective of this organization, action 
based on iieaceful methods. Thus far ■ i 
the alternatives had been : just talk- ¥ ^ 

iiig and passing resolutions, or terro- j mM '^2 

risiic activity. Both of these were set J ^ 
aside and terrorism was especially I 
condemned* as opposed to tiie basic 
policy of the Congress. A new 
technique of action was evolved which, 
though perfectly peaceful, yet in- V 

volved uonsubmissiott to what was Ui 

considered wrong and, as a conse- W 

quence, a willing acceptance of the r 

pain and suffering involved in this. 

Gandhi was an odd kind of pacidst 4^3 

for he was an activist fuU of dynamic ISr 

energy. There was no submission in 
him to fate or anything that he considered evU; 
he was full of resistance though this was peaceful 
and coiuteous. 




were fear, prestige, the co-operation, 
Avilling or unwilling, of the people, 
and certain classes whose vested in¬ 
terests were centred in British rule, 
Gandhi attacked these foundations. 
Titles Avere to be gh'cu iq) and though 
the title-holders resimnded to this 
only in small measure, the popular 
respect for these British-given titles 
disappeared and they became symbols 
of degradation New standards and 
values AA-erc set up and the pomp and 
splcndottr of the Viceregal court and 
the Princes, AA’hich used to impress so 
much suddenlA' ap|>cared supremely 
ridiculous and vulgar and rather 
shameful, surrounded as they were 
by the poverty and misery of the 
people. Rich men Averc not so 
anxious to flaunt their riches; ont- 
Avardly at least many of them adopted 
simpler Avay.s and, in thdr dress, 
liccamc almost indistinguishable from 
humbler folk. 


I leaders of the Congress, 

r nurtured in a different and more 

quiescent tradition, did not take 
easily to these new ways and were 
disturbed by the. iipsurge of the 
masses. Yet so powerful wa.s the avsw of feeling 
and sentameat that SAA’ept through Utc country, that 
some of that intoxication filled them alsov A vory 
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few fell av\ay and among them was Mr. M. A. Jinnah. 
He left the Congress not because of any difference 
of opinion on the Hindu-Mosleni question but 
because he could not adapt himself to the new and 
more advanced ideology, and even more so because 
he dislilfed tlK crowds of ill-dressed peoide, talking 
in Hindusthauii who filled the Congress. His idea 
of politics was of superior variety, more suited to 
the legislative chamber or to a committee room. For 
some years he felt completely out of the picture and 
even decided to leave India for good. He settled 
down in England and si»ent several years there. 

It is said, and I think with truth, that the Indian 
habit of mind is essentially one of quietism. Perhaps 
old races develoj) that attitude to life ; a long tradi¬ 
tion of philosophy al-o leads to it. And yet rrandhi, 
a typical proiluct of India, represents the very anti¬ 
thesis of quietism : He has been a demon of energy 
and action, a hustler, and a man who not tmly drives 
himself but drives others. He has done more than 
any one I know to fight and change the quietism of 
the Indian people. 

He sent us to the villages, and the countryside 
hummed with the activity of innumerable messengers 
of the new gi>spel of action. The peasant was shaken 
up and he began to emerge from his quiescent shell. 
The effect on us nas different but equally far- 
reaching, for we saw, for the first time as it were, 
the villager in the intimacy of his raud-hnt and with 
the stark shadow of hunger always pursuing him. 
We learnt our Indian economics mt«re from these 
visits than from books and leanied discourses. The 
emotional experience we had already undergone was 
emphasized and confirmed and henceforward there 
could be no going back for ns to our old life or our 
old standards, howsoever much our views might 
change subsequently. 

Gandhi held strong views.on economic, social 
and other matters. He did not try to impose all of 
these on the Congress, though he continuedi to 
develop his ideas, and sometimes in the process 
varied them, through his writings, ^ut some he 
tried to pash into the Congress. He proceeded 
cautiously for he wanted to carry the people with him. 
Sometiiu''<! Ije went too far ahead of the Congress and 
had to i'trace his fteps. Not many accepted his 
vilErSdy’n their entirety, some disagrcffl^.ivith that 
frn^damental outlook. But many accept^ them in 
the modified form they came to the Ci^pgress as 


being suited to the circumstances then existing. In 
two respects the background of his thought had a 
vague but considerable influence, the fundamental 
test of everything was how far it benefited the 
masses, and the means were always important and 
could not Im; ignored even though the end in view 
was right, for the means governed the cud and 
varied it. 

Gandhi was es.scndally a man of religion, a 
Hindu to the innermost depth.s of his bemg, and yet 
his tfonception of religion had nothing to do with 
any d<»gina or custom or ritual. It was basically 
concernt'd with his firm belief in the moral law, 
which lie cjills the Law of Truth or I<ove. Tntth 
and non-violence at>pear to him to be the same thing 
or different aspects of one and the same thing, and 
he tises these words almost intcTchangeably. Claim¬ 
ing to understand the spirit of Hinduism, he rejects 
every text or practice which does not fit in with his 
idealist intcriuetation of what it should Ik', calling 
it an interpolation or a subsequent accretion. T 
decline to be a slave’, he has said 'to precedt*nls or 
practice I cannot understand or defend on a moral 
basis.’ And so in practice he is singularly free to 
take the path of his choice, to change and adapt 
himself, to devclo]) his philosophy of life and action, 
subject only to the overriding eonsideraliiin of the 
moral law as he conceives this to be. Whether that 
philosophy is right or wrong may be argued, ii)ut he 
insists on applying the same fundamental yard-slick 
to everything, and himself specially. In polities, as 
in other asixjcts of life, this creates difficulties for 
the average person, and often misunderstanding. 
But no difficulty makes him swerve from the straight 
line of his choosing, though within limits he is con- 
tinoally adapting himself to a changing situation. 
Every reform that he suggests, every advice that he 
gives to others, he straightway applies to himself. 
He is always beginning with himself and his words 
and actions fit into each other like a glove on the 
handi And so, whatever ffippens, he never loses 
his integrity and there is always an organic com- 
'pletencso about his life and work. Even in his 
apparent failures he has seemed to grow in stature, 

, What was his idea of India which he was setting 
out to mould according to his own wishes and ideals? 
T shall work for an India in which the poorest shall 
feel that it is their country, in whose making they 
have an effective voice, and India in which there 
shall be no high class and low class of people, an 
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India in which all communities shall live in perfect 
harmony .... There can be no room in such an 
India for the curse of untouchability or the curse 
of intoxicating drinks and drugs . . . Women will 
enjoy the same rights as men . . . This is the India 
of my dreams.’ Proud of his Hindu inheritance as 
he was, he tried to give Hinduism a kind of universal 
attire and included nil religions nithin the fold of 
truth. Be refused to narrow his cultural inheritance. 
'Indian culture,’ he wrote ‘is neither Hindu, Islamic 
nor any other, wholly. It is a fusion of all.’ Again 
he said: ‘I want the culture of all lands to be blown 
aliout my house as freely as possible. But I refuse 
to be blown off my feet by any. I refuse to live in 
<»ther peoples’ houses as an interloper, a beggar or 
a slave’. Inffucuced by modern thought currents, 
he never let go of his roots and clung to them 
tenacioiLsly. 

And so he .set about to restore the spiritual unity 
of the people and to break the barrier between the 
small Westernized group at the top and the masses, to 
discover the living elements in the old roots and to 
build them, to waken these masses out of tlieir stupor 
and static condition and make them dynamic. In 
his single-track and yet many-sided nature the 
dominating imprcssimi that one gathered was his 
identification with the masses, a community of sjiirit 
with them, an amazing sense of imity with the dis¬ 
possessed and poverty-stricken not only of India but 
of the world. Even religion, as everything else, 
took second place to his passion to raise these sub¬ 
merged people. *A semi-starved nation can have* 
neither religion nor art nor organization.’ ‘Wliat- 
ever can bd useful to starving millitms is beautiful 
to ray mind. Let us give today first the vital things 
of life, and all the graces and ornaments of life will 
follow .... 1 want art and literature .that can speak 
to millions*. These unhappy dispossessed millions 
haunted him and everything seemed to revolve round 
them. 'For millions it is an eternal vigil or an 
eternal trance.’ His ambition, he said, was 'to wipe 
every tear from every eye.’ 

It is not surprising that this astonishingly vital 
man, full of self^-confidence and an unusual kind 
of imwcr, standing for equality and freedom for each 
individual, but m^anring all this in terms of the 
poorest, fascinated the masses of India and attracted 
them l^e a magnet. He seemed to them to link up 
the past with the future and to make the dmmal 
present appear just as a steptdng stone to tiiat future 


of life and hope. And not the masses only but 
intellectuals and others also, though thchr minds were 
often troubled and confused and the change-over for 
them from the habits of a lifetime was more difficult. 
Thus he effected a vast psychological revolution not 
only among those who followed his lead but also 
nitimig his opponents and those many neutrals who 
could not make up their minds what to think and 
what to do. 

Congrus.s was dominated by Gandhi and yet it 
w'as a peculiar domination, for the Congress was an 
active, rebellious, many sided organization, full of 
variety of opinion, and not easily led this way or 
that. Gftcn Gandhi toned down his imsition to meet 
the wishes of others, sometimes he accepted even an 
adverse decision. Un some vital matters for him, 
he was adamant, and on more than one occasion there 
came a break betw'ccn him and tlie Congress. But 
always he was the symbol of India’s independence 
and militant nationalism, Uie unyielding opiioncnt of 
all those W'hu sought to enslave her, and it was as 
such u symbol that people gathered to him and 
accepted hi^ lead, even though they dsagreed with 
him on other matters. They did not always acceiH 
that lead when there was no active struggle going 
on, but* when the struggle was inevitable that symbol 
became all important, and everything else was 
secondary. 

Thus in 1920 the National Congress, and to a 
large extent the country, took to his new and un¬ 
explored path and came into conflict repeatedly with 
the British Power. That conflict was inherent botli 
in these methods and the new situation that had 
arise, yet back of all this was not political tactics 
and mauocttvering but the desire to strengthen the 
Indian people, for by that strcngtli alone could they 
achieve independence and retain it. Civil disobe¬ 
dience struggles came one after the other, involving 
enormous suffering, but that suffering was self- 
invited and therefore strength-giving, not the kind 
whicli overwhelms the unwilling, leading to despair 
and defeatism. The unwilling also suffered, caught 
in the wide net of fierce governmental repression, 
and even the willing sometimes broke up and 
collapsed. But many remained true and steadfast, 
harder for all the experience they had undergone. 
At no time, even when its forttmes were low, did 
Congress surrender to snperica* m^ht or submit to 
foreign authority. It remained tiie symbd of India’s 
passionate desire for independesnee and her will to 
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r«ssi!)t alien domination. It v^ab because of this that 
vabt numbers o£ the Indian ycople bymyalhized with 
It and looked to it fur leadership, even though many 
of them were too weak and feeble, or so circum¬ 
stanced Ob to be unable to do anything themsclvcb. 
The Congress was a jiarty in some ways; it has 
albo been a joint ylatlorm for hcveral parties; but 
essentially it vas somethiiig much more, for it 
represented the innermost desire of vast numbers of 
our people. The ntunber oi nieiiibeis on its rolls, 
huge as this was, waS only a feeble reflection of this 
widespread rei>resentati\e charw'ter, for member¬ 
ship depend not on the jieople’s desire to join but 
on our capacity to reach remote villages. Often (as 
now) we have been an illegal organization, not 
existing at all in the eyes of the law, and our books 
and papers have been taken away by the police. 

Even when there was no civil disobedience 
struggle going on, the general attitude of non-co- 
operation with the British apparatus of govwnment 
in India continued, though it lost its aggressive 
character. That did not mean, of course, non-co- 
operation witli Englishmen as such. When Congress 
Governments were installed in many jirovinces, 
there was inevitably much co-operation in official 
and governmental work. Even then, however, that 
background did not change much and instructions 
were issued regulating the conduct of Congressmen, 
apart from official duties. Between Indian national¬ 
ism and an alien imiierialism there could be no final 
peace, though temporary compromises and adjust¬ 
ments were sometimes inevitable. Only a free India 
could co-operate with England on equal terms.* 

* Discovery of India by Nehra. 


BIHAR: LABORATORY OF ^lAHATMA 
GANDHI 

Shri Rajcndra Pra.<>ail Sinha, 

To Bihar, of all the ptoviiices in India, belongs 
the honour of having served as a laboratory to 
Mahatma <Wdhi for his various experiments 
which ^,rrc Jaterly to find their application in 
thcL diflci mt phases of his campaign national 
revliiJNltion of the country. It wgS ,hdre that 
the potmtiality of his weapons of Satyagraha 


w'kich had been but lately forged in South Africa 
and proved efficacious in the freedom's fight there, 
was first put to test under Indian conditions. 
It is again interesting to recall that the village-to- 
village maich upon which Mahatmnjce embarked 
upon again and again, was first tried out in Bihar. 
It was here, again in the land of Bihar that the 
Wardha Scheme of Basic Education, which is 
regarded as the sheet-anchor ol the educational re¬ 
construction of India and uhich is among the greatest 
ol JMahatinajcc’s constructive contributions was 
uslicTcd into existence in an enibroynic state, long 
long before anybody thought of Wardha or of Ba.sic 
Education. 


U 

The 10th day of Apiil of the year 1917 will be 
marked as u red letter day in the amials of Bihar for 
it was on that day that the architect of India's 
destiny .set foot upon the soil of the province in 
tespouse to the call of submerged humanity. The 
liuropean planters considered to be the powers 
bvlund the Ihronc, from whose oppression he came 
to release the dumb driven millions of Chamjiorau, 
rallied in a solid phalanx to obstruct and oppose 
him. The Statcsinau, the Englishman and tlie 
Pioneer tlie iKiweiful organs of the Anglo-Indian 
interests, opened their broadsides ujion him. The 
eyes of the whole of India were raised towards Bihar, 
where the first round of the struggle for India's 
freedom liad started, for it soon became manifest 
that the light for emancipation of the tenantry of 
Chatnparan meant battling not only against the 
liuroixian planters but also the white bureaucracy of 
the land which was ranged solidly behind the former. 
Acting under the instructions of the Commissioner 
of the Tirhut Division, the District Magistrate of 
Champarau orderetl Mahatmajce to leave the district 
at once. How' could the saviour resiKjct this fiat by 
giving up his mission? He jiyas hauled up in court 
for defiance of orders. In the course of his state¬ 
ment to tha court he said, “As a law-abiding citizen 
my first instinct would be as it was, to obey the 
order served upon ihc. But I could not do so with¬ 
out doing violence to my sense of duty to those for 
whofli I came. I feel that I could just now serve 
them by remaining in their midst. I could not there¬ 
fore voluntarily retire. Amidst this conflict of duty 
I could only throw the responsibility of removing 
me from them on the administration". Herefn lies 
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the quintcftscQCc of SatyaKrali, the sovereign weapon 
^^hich subsequently came to be used with a decisive 
force in the larger struggle for Indian Indupcndeuce. 


m 

It is remarkable that in the field of Champaran 
not only the theory and iiractice of Satyugrah came 
to be associate<l for the first time with the fight for 
freedom in India lint also that the entire strategy 
of the fight was evolved. What was to he done if 
(landhijce was arrested? That was the question of 
questions. A number of suggestions were made. 
But again Mahatmajec’s own method as he had 
practised in South Africa was considered to be the 
most suitable. It was decided that in case Mahatmajec 
went to jail, Moulana Mazharul llaque and Babu 
Brajkishor Prasad would take the lead. If they were 
removed, Babu Dharnidliar and Babu Ram Navami 
Prasad w'ould lake charge of the work. If they too 
were ]ticked uii, Babu (now* Hoii’ble Dr.) Rajcndra 
Prasad, Babu Shambhu Sarau and Babu (now 
Hon’blc) Anngrah Narayan Singh were to fill the 
gup. It is needless to mention that this technique 
was adopted all over the country in all the different 
stages of the fight ftir freedom. 


IV 

As Mahatmajec went about from village to 
village in Noakhali preaching love and inspiring faith 
and confidence he reminded the people of Bihar of 
his visits to the remote villages in the heart of 
Champaran. On the t6th Ainril 1916 Mahatmajee 
started for the village of Jasaulipatti. It was the 
month of Baisakh ; the sun was hot and there was 
strong westerly wind, and one got almost scorched in 
the open. By 12 o’clock noon the igirty had travelled 
about 9 miles from Motihari and reached a village 
called Chandradiha. Mahatmajee desired to see the 
condition of the vills^e. On enqrdry it was ascer¬ 
tained that it was one of the vfflages of the Motiheiri 
Factoty and fhe majority of its residents were labottr* 
ers, who hgd all gone to the Factory for work. They 
however, met a man who explained to them the con¬ 
ditions of the village and boasted that even the Cbllec- 
tor of the district dared not do any tlung against thn 
Sahib, the Manager of the Factory. On the iiMth 
April Mahatmajee went to a village called l,attkuria 
and enquired about the grievanees of tha labourers 


regarding the wages paid by the Factory. He met 
Mr. Gale, the Manager of the Byreoh Factory. While 
he was returning a factory servant came running to 
him and said, ’*1 was apprclicnding that the Factory 
Manager might behave rudely towards you; I was 
theretore over-hearing the whole conversation from 
a concealed corner, ready to come to your assistance, 
come what might to me, in case anything untoward 
hapiKined to you”. On the 26th April Mahatmajee 
went to sec a village, Singha Chapra under the Kuria 
factory. He was grievously hurt to find indigo grown 
all round the houses o£ the Umauts. Mext day, 
Mahatmajee and the party started on foot from the 
Narkatiaganj Railway Station for Murli Bharwa 
which is at a distance of 6 or 7 miles from there. In 
spite of the hot sun of the mouth of Baisakh they 
managed ‘ to reach the village at 10 o’clock. 
Mahatmajee inspected a house which it was stated 
had been looted by the Factory people only a montli 
before. The frame-work of the hou.se was standing 
in a disturbed condition. The eortlien KoUiis in 
wliich grains were kept were lying upset and trunks 
of the plantain trees of the grove lay uprooted. On 
the fields, ^vhich were grazed by cattle under orders 
of the Factory as stated, were still standing the stalks 
and stems of tlic crop which had been so destroyed. 
Thus Mahatmajee went from village to village regard¬ 
less of opposition and the inclemencies of the hot- 
weather sun and wind, until his labours were crowned 
with success. 


V 

The Wardha System of Basic education which 
promises to be the bed-rock of educational rccon- 
strnction in the country had its genesis in Champaran 
movement, Mahatmajee felt that his efforts for the 
uplift of the masses conld not have enduring results 
unless an urge wa.s created within th^. For this, 
it was necessary to educate them. On the 13t]i of 
November, 1917 Mahatma Gandhi opened his first 
school at Barharwa Dakhanseu, a village at a di.stance 
of about 20 miles to the east of Motihari. The school 
was put in charge of Srijnt Bal Gukhale, his cultured 
wife Srimati Awantikn Bai Gokhale and Mahatmaji’s 
youngest son, Srijut DevBda.s Gandhi. The former 
two brought to bear upon their work their high educa¬ 
tion and expesrieoce of European eountrics, while the 
lattot, eombined with his zeal for service, his experi¬ 
ence Of Bottth African Satyagrah. Another school 
was opcnelltrb/ Mahatmajee on the 20tih of November 
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in a village called Bhitiharwa. This village is situat¬ 
ed in the Neapl-tarai about forty miles north west of 
Bcttinh. Sri jut Sadasiva I/akshman Soman, an 
advocate of Bclgaon, an enthusiastic youngman from 
(liijral, Sri jut B. Y. Purohit Sriniati Kasturi Bai 
Gandhi (of ‘revered memory) began to live there. A 
third schobl was opened on the 17th of January, 1918 
at Mudhuban, which had among its teachers, Srijut 
Mahadeva Desai (of respected and cherished memory) 
his wife Sriniati Durga^lai, Srimati Auaud Bai, Srijut 
Narahari Dworkadas Parekh. Acharya Kripalani also 
worked there. It is worth mentioning that the Satya- 
grah of Champaran was responsible for initiation in 
the service of the motherland of two voltmtcers who 
were destined to be among the topmost generals in 
the India’s fight for independence to wit Acharya 
Kripalani and Deshratna Dr. Rajendra Prasad. While 
Bihar’s indebtedness to Mahatma Gandhi is irritriev- 
ablc not only for having succoured her millions from 
the tentacles of white planters but also for having 
breathed into her soul the new message. She had 
tried to repay a part of the debt by giving to Gandhiji 
the ablest of her sons of the present age, who has 
come to be regarded as the alter ego of tlje Mahatma 
himself. 


EARLY SATYAGRAIIA EXPERIMENTS 
IN GUJRAT 

Shri G. V. Mavlankar 

Till the advent of Gandhiji into the political 
arena in India, the Indian nationalists visuali.sed 
only two courses of action for achieveing the 
political progre,ss of India towards self-govern¬ 
ment. One, that was adopted by the Liberals, 
and more or less by the so-called extremists 
also, was to pass resolutions, petitioning, criticising 
or condemning Government, ns also to agitate and 
focus public opinion. The other adopted by the 
younger section styled “Rcvolntionaiy” was a resort 
to the bomb and other methods of violence. The 
former was fueffectivc and the latter was possible 
only for a and difficult of practice on a large 
scale, on account of the immense potentiality of 
Gotj|r]^ent for counter-violence and rejircssion, as 
\.as 'ivraenced by the Jallianwalabagh inciiilent and 
Government policy. The young mind of the country 


was surging with discontent accompanied by a feel¬ 
ing of disappointment and frustration. 

2. Gandhiji had tried successfully in South 
Africa his method of direct action first called “passive 
resistence’’ and subsequently described as “Satya- 
gralia’’, on account of all the implications of the 
principles on wliicli the fight was conducted. It was 
however, feared that what watt possible in Soutli 
Africa on account of the smallness of the ixipulatiun, 
and, thcrefiffc, the jmssibility of a united front of 
the heterogenous elements of the Indian community 
was not possible in India, with a vast population and 
diverse elements comsisting of different religions, pro¬ 
vinces, creeds, languages, interests, etc. Gandhiji 
had however, abundant faith in the righteousness and 
the adaptability of his method under Indian condi¬ 
tions. He, therefore, .started his experiment by re¬ 
fusing to obey the order of the Motihari Magistrate 
banning an enquiry into the conditions of the Bihar 
Labour. 

3. At'that time, there nas in Ahmcdabad an old 
organisation called the Gujrat Sabha, which repre¬ 
sented and worked fur the ]>olitical, .social and 
economic welfare of Gujrat. Its work was being 
carried on, on the orthodox lines of the Liberals, 
namely, petitions and representations so far as 
guvermnent was concerned. Gandhiji was invited to 
accept the Presidentship of the Sabha, and, there¬ 
fore, he inspired a new spirit in the Sabha. 

4. The monsoon of 1917 was i>oor, and there was 
a failure of croj)s in the Kaira district. Following its 
old practice, the Sabha made representations to 
government, after a swvey of the situation, submit¬ 
ting that crops had failed and that the government 
must make remissions. The case of tlic Sabha was 
both investigated and backed up by such eminent 
men as the late Mr. Vitlmlbhai Patel, the late 
Mr. Gokaldas Kahandas Parikh, tlie late Sir Raman- 
bhai Mahapatram and the 4ate Dewan Bahadur 
Uarilal Dosgi (Minister to the Government of Bombay 
from 1926-^). The Sabha apjiealed to the Divisional 
Commisajoner, whb aSf usual, supported the action 
of the Collector. The Sabha appealed to government. 

* I 

5. At this stage, Gandhiji led the Sabha to 
strike a new path on tlic line of direct action. The 
government were realising the dues from the agricul¬ 
turists durkig the pendency of the Sabha’s appeal to 
government. Gandhiji induced the Sabha to isstt^ 
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instructions) to the ijeasants# to hold over payment 
till the Sabha’s appeal was decided by govermncnt. 
Characteristic of his method of pursuing any public 
cause, he directed the Secretaries of the Sabha (of 
which the writer was one) to send a copy of the 
instiuctions to the peasants to the Divisional Com¬ 
missioner. This was the first time that the bureau¬ 
cracy was met with a firm stand by a public body, 
who had the boldness to advise the people to delay 
submitting to the official order- ] ending decision by 
government. There was nothing illegal or uncon¬ 
stitutional in the sort of instructions issued, but the 
Executive Officers had never till then come across 
sucli a thing. Tt is a matter of ordinary judiaal pro¬ 
cedure that, it an appeal is made by a dissatisfied 
imrty ng.iinst the judgement of lower courts, the 
execution of the orders of the lower court is gene¬ 
rally stayed pending the decision of the appeal. But 
this thing was foreign to the Executive Officers. 

6. The Divisional Commissioner interpreted the 
instructions to the peasants given by the Sabha, as a 
direct call to disoliey the orders of the .subordinate 
officers, and threatened to tahe such action as he 
deemed iwoper under the circumstances. This created 
a xery serious situation from the point of view of 
the Managing Committee of the Saliha, which was 
naturallx” accustomed to the old methods of liberal 
type. It was at this stage that Oandhiji advised 
the Sabha to leave the further work in the matter 
to a separate body, independent of the Sabha and 
distinct from it, though such a body naturally con¬ 
sisted of the members of the Sabha to a very large 
extent. Oandhiji then took the matter under his 
personal supervision and shifted the headquarters 
from Ahmedabad to Nadiad, a central place in the 
Kaira district. All the w'orkers also shifted their 
headquarters, and Oandhiji carried on correspondence 
with the government on the subject, after getting 
information personally by visit to several villages 
and from reports of workers specially deputed to 
visit the villages and make enquiries about crops. 
Oandhiji would liavc been satisfied with an indepen¬ 
dent Committee of Enquiry. Though the dispute 
between the Govemmeut and the peasants was com¬ 
paratively a minor one, the issue was important from 
two points of view. One was that, in matter of 
every representation made by the pdblic, the goverO- 
ment always held that the officials were right and 
that public representations were either mis-infotmed 
or misconceive. This xvas an intolerable position. 
tTha Other was that people did not find any remqdy 


to have their grievances redressed if the highest 
authorities tmned their lepicsentations down. lu 
their ignorance, people were acenstnmed to take the 
adverse decision of government as their ill luck, and 
had, tlierefoic, lost all spirit of resistance and the 
capacity to slick to what they beliex’ed to be true or 
correct and to suffer the consequences of such beliefs 
of theirs. 

7. As auticiiiated, the government refused to 
appoint a Committee of Knqnirj’, because the Divi¬ 
sional Commissioner threatened to resign. It was a 
question of prestige for the bureaucracy. The people 
were not then accustomed to think that the prestige 
of the public was a much higher .ssset than the pres¬ 
tige of Ihtir seivanis. In fact, the servants wk’c 
accepted as masters and the servants genuinely be¬ 
lieved themselves to Ijc masters. 

8. On refusal by government, Oandbiii advised 
the peasantry to refuse to pas' the assessment on the 
false basis of their being no failure of crops. This 
was the first experiment on a large scale of direct 
action undertaken in India. Tlie Motiharl refusal 
to obey the Magistrate’s order was a case of indi¬ 
vidual civil disobedience. But this was a case of 
mass civil disobedience, though limited to small 
district and there too onlv to a small issue. The 
struggle went on for a few months, and it must be 
said to the credit of the Britisher that he realised all 
the implications of the struggle much earlier than 
many of our own countrymen. All pressure was 
brought by giving agriculturists notices of forfeiture 
of lands, but thanks to the presence of Oandhiji 
and his constant movement in the district from place 
to place, the people w’cre not only non-violent, but 
were also very firm and prepared for any amount of 
sacrifices fw the common cause. The whole struggle 
is a very interesting and instructive episode and 
deserves a si>ecial volume. In fact, such account is 
already published in Oujrati giving the whole story 
of the struggle. 

9. The matter ended with an honourable com¬ 
promise with government, whereby the fact asserted 
in the representation of the Sabha were accepted by 
government. Notices of forfeitures were withdrawn 
and the forfeited lands returned. The experiment 
was thus successfully made on a* mass scale and it 
inspired a new confidence with a new outlook. The 
people saw that there was, after all, a new course 
open by wMcli they could assert themselves and gel 
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what they wanted. That was the cour.se of Satya- 
graha, with the two essential conditions, naujcly 
(i) the righteousness of tlie cause and («) non-violent 
rcsisteiice with rc8ditie.sb to suffer all the consc- 
(|ucna's of disobedience. 

10. The sawe principles were again applied in 
a different llcld—Labour and Capital. Tlie labour 
organi.sntions and the Labour movement sponsored 
by Shriniati Annsuya Sarabhai was duected and in¬ 
spired by _ Gandhiji with a close a.ssociatioa there¬ 
with from 1916-1917 to 1922L-1923. During this 
period, there were two notable strikes of labour and 
both of them were honourably coraiironjisod. 
Gandhiji carried on all uegotiatioms and made all 
concessions for a reasonable settlement before advis¬ 
ing or starting a strike. He satisfied himself that 
the issue was just and fair, and then insisted that 
strikers should deem it a i>oinl of honour either to 
succeed or to perish in the struggle. There never 
was any idea of any humiliation of the other side, 
so that each further step did not involve any element 
of rancour or ill will which would interfere with the 
further piogress. That is, why one sees, «ven today, 
the special strength of the Ahmedabad labour and the 
good relations betw eeii Capitol and Labour in Ahmeda¬ 
bad. The Ahmedabad labour is politically more 
conscious, and in the struggle of August, 1942, they 
carried on a peaceful hartal for nearly 3i months. 

11. The narrative of important direct action cam- 
]>aigns in Gujrat would not be complete in its barest 
outlines without mention of the brilliant struggle 
by the Ahmedabad Municipality in the form of 
educational non-co-<iperation in 1921-22 and the 
Bardoli struggle of 1928 on Uic same lines and with 
issues of practically the same nature as the Kaira 
struggle of 1917-18. 

12. It was Gandhiji uho had given the younger 
section in the Ahmedabad Municipality, a jiroper 
outlook about the real nature of the character and 
functions of our local bodies. The administration 
of local bodies did not mean only provision of roads, 
lights, water, drainage, etc., but it bos a pervading 
spirit of self-government. “Unless, therefore*', 
argued Gandhiji, “you run your local bodies as in¬ 
stitutions oJ^ 9waraj for the good of the whole popu¬ 
lation, how itbould you have any justification for 
claknmg owaraj for your province, oi;i for your 
ernmtry * ? This idea completely changed .fhe funda¬ 
mental outlook in the administration of local bodies. 


which came to be treated as small laboratories for 
training ourselves for the wider Swaraj that we were 
claiming. If the cxiiunmcnt succeeded hi the local 
lM>dies, it was bound to be a success in the wider 
field. 

13. The new blood iii the Ahmedabad Munici¬ 
pality was inspired with the above idea, and began 
to carry on its work on those lines under the leader¬ 
ship of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. The whole history 
of this municipality from 1918-1919 onwards is so 
brilliant as to justify a special volume in respect of 
both the national work and the constructive work, 
which it has done and is doing in furtherance of the 
ideal of i^waraj. No wonder, the Municipality is 
wetlded to the Congre.ss ideals. 

14. When »hc Special Session of the Congress 
at Calcutta in September, 1920, pas.sed the famous 
Non-cooperation Resolution, the Ahmedabad Muni¬ 
cipality followed suit. It informed the government 
that it would renounce the government grant for 
education, and that government ought not to inter¬ 
fere in the municipal administration of primary 
education. At first, the Government (with a popular 
Minister Sir R. P. Paranjipyc in the days of diarchy) 
tried persuasion and non-cooperation. It tried to 
argue and then it refiLscd to aiipoint valuation 
oflicers, refused to acquire properties for road widen¬ 
ing and other purposes, refused to allow their officers 
to work for the educational administration, etc. The 
Municiiialily was adamant, and refused to allow any 
govcrninciit officer to inspect the municipal schools. 
The government tried to coerce members into sub- 
nii.s.sion by laying down a very startling preposition 
of law, namely, that, if the inspection was not sub¬ 
mitted to, the monies spent by the Municipality for 
the maintenauce of primary schools would be treated 
as misapplication of municipal funds, and the mem¬ 
bers voting for the N.C.O. programme would be 
held personally liaific for the same. Finding the 
members unyeilding, the goMcmment went to the 
length of superseding the Muuicipalily for a period 
of two years from ftlh February, 1922, and further, 
instituted a civil snit against 19 members, who had 
voted for the r^sol of inspection for recovering 
from them, the huge sum of Rs. 1,63,000/-, being 
the amount of alleged misapplication. Similar stand 
was also taken by the Nadiad and Suraf MunidpaU* 
ties, and they also met with the same fgte. In 
Ahmedabad, since the Municipality was superseded, 
the N.C.O. members started primary schools* Almost 
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all the primary teadierh of the Munidi)ality gave up 
their jobs and undertook work in the newly started 
primary schools. The imblic also responded very 
splendidly by contributing to the cost of these schools 
by voluntary donations to the extent of about 
Rs. 12|000/' a month. These schools were carried 
on till the Municipality was reconstituted. There¬ 
after, all the teachers were again taken back in muni¬ 
cipal service. The Government suit against the 
members failed in the first court, and the decision 


was continued in ai»peal by Government to the High 
Court. 

15. The Bordoli struggle of 1928 is equally well 
known. There it was the question of ^ttlement, 
and the government were forced to appoint a Com¬ 
mittee by refusing to pay tlie taxes till the Committee 
was api)ointcd. The history of tlie struggle is written 
by the late Sjt. Mahadco Desai in a separate book 
styled “The Story of Bardoli”. 
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T HK ycar^ of non-co-operation movement are 
mtimatelv connected with the lives of 
^lo^t of the present day Congressmen. 
I'he whole course of their lives underwent 
a drastn* chain^c in the case, not only of such cele¬ 
brities as Nehru, Patel, Kripalani and Rajendra 
Prasad, but of the innumerable youngmen, then 
students, later constituting the backbone* and spear¬ 
head of the Congress movement throughout these 
long years. In 1920 there was a definite change of 
parties in Indian politics and the old liberal leaders 
cut themselves off from the Congress. In the 
Congress itself a great transformation was taking 
place. This transformation had come in the person 
of Gandhi and the novel new ideology and technique 
that he had been experimenting uiion and finally 
brought to bear on the Indian imlitical question. An 
important i art of the new doctrine was non-violence. 
The revolutionary fervour of the people and the 
political worker was no longer to be frittered away 
in futile outbreaks or in mere wordy protests and 
proiiaganda. To fight a great battle you had first 
to recruit, train and equip an army. 

At the Amritsar session of the Congress, the 
central issue had been co-operation or obstniction. 
Gandhi had pleaded for co-operation and had con¬ 
demned the violence on the part of the people. A 
few months later, the position had changed. Gandhi 
stood for non-co-operation and those* who had opposed 
him at Atnriltiuir were ranged against him. 

The <^act Was that the new doctrine of non-co- 
opdi|htl|||i was not only a gesture but a deliberate 
lev ilutionary new method of war a^mnst the 
Government, in which the fighters had to .undergo 


desciplinc, haaards and hardships. Gaudhiji’s ideas 
about uon-violcnt non-co-operation were embodied in 
a manifesto dated the lOth March. II the demands 
(about Khilafat and the Punjab) were not granted 
non-co-oiieration was the only remedy, that is, if 
open or secret w'arfarc is ruled out. 

The Hunter Committee Report was published on 
the 25th March. In May the peace terms with 
Turkey were published. The first decision on the 
policy and programme of non-co-operation was taken 
at a conference of Muslim and Hindu leaders at 
Allahabad on June 2nd, 1020. Jawaharlal who 
attended this meeting, records in his autobiography, 
his impression of this fateful meeting and the 
nervousness displayed by the sedate older elements, 
including Jinnah. The Khilafat conference had, 
in fact, adoptccl a scheme of progre&fvc non-co- 
operation in earlier meetings. The ground was 
luepared foi the Congress now to embark on what 
latter proved to be the most momentous decision in 
its whole career. In the meanwhile I<okmanya 
passed away on July 31st, but not before leaving his 
blessings for Gandhiji’s success. 

The special .session of^the Congress was to 
inaugurate the movement of non-co-operation. The 
country i« the meanwhile was surcharged with an 
electric atmosphere. The Muslims embarked upon 
a plan of Hijrat. Gandhi and All brothers toured 
the country amidst tumultuous scenes of enthusiasm. 
Then, as ever after, Gandhi’s endeavour was to 
desdpline and regulate the popular enthusiasm into 
effective channels. In the meanwhile the various 
th'ovincial Congress Committees were invited to give 
their opinions on K.C.O. 
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The special session met at Calcutta from 4th to 
0th September, 1920. Here (sandhiji moved the 
resolution on non’Co-operation. He was opposed 
not only by the President elect, Lajpatrai but by 
other stalwart leaders like Chittaranjan Das, but 
ultimately carried the day. Pandit Motilal Nehru 
joined Gandhiji atonce and gave up his iiracticc. 

The country had now found a way to express 
its intense desire for freedom and u new atmosphere 
soon began to pervade it. 

The non-co'Operation programme was to be 
Anally discussed and shaped at Nagpur. The number 
of delegates that the Nagpur Congress attracted were 
not exceeded by any Congress before or after 
Nagpur. The Nagpur Congress really marked the 
new era in the Pree<lom movement. The ohl feeling 
of impotc'jt rage and imixtrluuate requests gave 
place to a new sense of responsibility and a self 
telinnce. Lalaji and Deshbandhu came to opi>ose 
the proposals but stayed to be converted. 

The Nagi>ur Congress made Gandhi the indis- 
putcdly supreme authority in the Congrc.ss and out¬ 
side. Seasoned leaders like Pal and Malavya, Jinnah 
and Khapardc, and stalwart opponents like Das and 
lyalaji \vere all overpowered or won over. The 
Nagpur Cougres.s also changed the creed of the 
Congress, such a fashion as to eleminate the 
declared adherence of that body to the British con¬ 
nection and to constitutional methods of agitation'*. 

The Non-co-operation Resolution of the Nagimr 
Congress is quoted below: 


The NoN-a)-oPBRATiON RssoumoN 
(Nagpur Session, 1920) 

Whereas in the opinion of the Congress the 
existing Government of India has forfeited the con- 
Aden^ of the country ; and 

whereas the ]>eople of India arc now determined 
to establish Swaraj; and 

whereas all methods adopted by the people of 
India prior to the last special session of the Indian 
National Otogress have failed to secure due recogni¬ 
tion pf their rights nnd liberties apd the redress of 


tlieir many and grevious wrongs, more specially in 
reference to the Khilafat and the Punjab; 

No%v thib Congress while reaffirming the resolu¬ 
tion on Non-violent Non-co-operation passed at the 
special session of the Congress at Calcutta declares 
that the scheme of Non-violent Non-co-operation 
with the renunciation of voluntary association with 
the present government at one end and the refusal 
to pay taxes at the otlier, should be put in force at 
a time to be determined by either the Indian 
National Congress or the All India Congress Com¬ 
mittee and that in the meanwhile, to prepare the 
country for it, effective steps should continue to be 
taken in that behalf:— 

(a) by calling uiion the iiarents and guardians 
of .school children (and not the children themselves) 
under the age of 16 years to make greater efforts 
for the purpose of withdrawing them from such 
schools os are owned, aided or in any way controlled 
by Government and concurrently to provide for their 
training in national schools or by such other means 
as may be uithm tlidr power in the absence of such 
schools ; 

(b) by calling upon students of the age of 16 
and over to withdraw without delay, irrcs])cctivc of 
consequences, from institutions owned, aided or in 
any way controlled by Gov^nmeut, if they feel Uiat 
it is against their conscience to continue in institu¬ 
tions which are dominated by a system of govern¬ 
ment which tlie nation has solemnly re.*iolvcd to 
bring to an end, and advising such students either 
to devote themselves to some special service in con¬ 
nection with the non-co-operation movement or to 
continue their education in national institution; 

(c) by calling upon trustees, managers and 
teachers of Government affiliated or aided schools 
and municipalities and local boards to help to 
nationalise them ; 

(d) by calling upon lawyers to make greater 
efforts to suspend their practice and to devote their 
attention to national service including boycott of 
law courts by litiganh^ and fdlow-lawyers tuid the 
sftttement of disputes by privdte<«ibitr8tion. 

(a) order to make India economically ind^xm- 
dent and aelf-conmined, by calling upon merchants 
and traders to eaiTy out a giadual boycott of foreign 
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trade relations, to encourage lumd-spinning and 
hand-weaving, and in that behalf by having a scheme 
of economic Imycott planned and formulated by a 
Committee of experts to be nominated by the All 
India Cong;rc8s Committee; 

(/) and in a^ much as self-sacrifice is essential 
to the success of non-co-operation, by calling upon 
every section and every roan and w'oman in the 
country to make the ntmust possible contribution of 
self-sacrifice to the national movement. 

Otgantsing Congress Commitlecs. 

(g) by organising Committees in each village or 
group of villages with a provincial central organisa¬ 
tion in the principal cities of each province for the 
purpose of accelerating the progress of non-co- 
operation ; 

{h) by organising a ban of national workers for 
a service to be called the Indian National Service ; 
and 

• 

(i) by taking eflective steps to raise a national 
fund to be called the All India Tilak Memorial 
Swarajya Fund for the purpose of financing the fore¬ 
going National Service and the non-co-operation 
movement in general. 

This Congress congratulates the nation upon 
the progress made so far in working the programme 
of mon-co-operatin, specially with regard to the 
boycott of councils by the voters, and claims, in the 
circumstances in which they have been brought into 
existence, that the new Councib do not represent 
the Country and trust that those, who have allowed 
themselves to be elected in spite of the declared wish 
of their respective constituencies in direct negation 
of the principle of democracy, the electors will 
studiously refrain from asking for any political 
service from such Councillors. 

This Congress recognises the growing friendli¬ 
ness between the Police and the soldiery and the 
people, and hopes that the former will refuse to 
subordinate' Vheir creed and country to the fulfil¬ 
ment n' ordlFs of their officers, and, by courteous 
ani| COL iiderable behaviour towards the people, will 
retnovv the reproach hitherto levelledi^ ajgrainst them 
tidst thqr are devoid of any regard for‘the feelings 
add sentiments of their own people. 


And this Congress appeals to all people in 
Government employment, pending the call of the 
nation for resignation of their service, to help the 
national caui»e by importing greater kindness and 
stricter honesty in their dealings with their people 
and fearlessly and openly to attend all popular 
gatherings whilst refraining from taking active part 
therein and, mure specially, by openly rendering 
finanaal assistance to the national movement. 

This Congress desires to lay special emphasis 
on NOn-violcncc being the mtegral part of the non- 
co-operation resolution and invites the attention of 
the people to the fact that Non-violence in word and 
deed is as e&scntial between people themselves, as in 
respect of the Government and thi.s Congress is of 
opinion that the spirit of violence is not only con¬ 
trary to the growth of a true spirit of democracy, 
but actually letards the entorcement (if necessary) 
of the other stages of non-co-operation. 

Finally, in order that the Khilafat and the 
Ihinjab wrongs may be redressed and Swarajya 
established within one year, this Congress urges 
upon all public bodies, whether affiliated to the 
Congres.s or otherwise, to devote their exclusive 
attention to the promotion of non-violent non-co- 
operation with the Government and, in as much as 
the movement of mm-co-operation can only succeed 
by complete co-operation amongst the people them¬ 
selves this Congress calls upon public association 
to advance Hindu-Muslim Unity and the Hindu 
delegates of this Congress call upon the leading 
Hindus to settle all disputes between Brahmins and 
Non-Bralunins, wherever they may be existing, and 
to make special effort to rid Hinduism of the 
reproach of untonchability, and respectfully urges 
the religious heAd.s to help the growing desire to 
reform Hinduism in the matter of its treatment of 
the suppressed classes.” 

The Nagpur Congress tfaad inaugurated a pro¬ 
gramme of Direct Action combined with construc¬ 
tive work, to recruit the masses, to train and drill 
them as a non-violent army and to initiate battles 
of increasing seriousness. 

k 

The rei^nse to the Nagpur Congress soon 
began to manifest itself. Numerous lawyers left 
their profession. Large number of students left 
colleges and Universities in the U. P., Pun^b, 
Bombay and Bengal. Thrilling scenes were wft- 
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nebbcd in this memorable year and a half. National 
Colleges were set up and institutions came into 
being such as Bihar Vidyapith, Gujrat Vidyapith, 
Kashi Vidyapith, Bengal National University, I'ilak 
Maharasthra Vidyapith, Uahore National College, 
National Muslini University and others. The most 
serious minded and finest elements among our youth 
were thus drawn into the battle for freedom and 
together with the lawyers and others have consti¬ 
tuted the most active part in the Congress and out¬ 
side cversince. 

A countrywide vigorous campaign was carried 
to organise Congress Committees, and collect funds, 
the Tilak Swaraj tuud of one crore. The third item 
was the propagation of the spinning wheel. 

Khadi was the ]>ivotal inogramme of village 
penetration and reconstruction. On its negative 
side it wa.s a counter part of the boycott programme. 
Khadi, witli the 'Gandhi Cap’ also gave the army of 
non-violence a uniform and bond of kinship. 


AHMKDABAl) SESSION OF 1921. 

The era of non-violent revolution in the country 
had reached its peak when the Congress met at 
Ahmedabad. A gr^t change had been going on in 
the shape and characta: of the Congress and this 
became manifest in the Session. The Plenary Session 
of the Congress, infact has been the mirror of the 
movement outside, an epitome of the mind and 
turmoil of a whole sub-continent. We have a cross 
section of the earlier liberal gatherings iu the account 
of the Allahabad Session given by Ur. Sinha. A 
rather jarring note came into evidence in these 
decorous assemblies by the rise of the eztrimists at 
Calcutta and later at Surat. With the coming of 
Gandhiji, the Congress Sessions became mighty 
rallies ^ the swelling armies of national workers. 

The Session at Ahmedabad was organised by 
Sardar Vallkbhbhai as Chairman and Shri Mavalankar 
as the Secretary of the Reception Committee. This 
Session became a landmark and a model for various 
new features. A short desoiption of this Session is 
given from Shri Mavalankar^s Report. 

There were severed new features in the mraitge- 
tnents made at Ahmedabad. 


A vast city of camps was specially erected for the 
accommodation of delegates and visitors, with an 
elaborate layout of roads and parks, sanitary and 
conservancy arrangements, water supply and light¬ 
ing, post and telegraph office, bank, transport, hospi¬ 
tal, community kitchens, baths and other amenities. 

All the structures were made up of khadi and the 
huge pandal also was covered with hand spun and 
hand woven khadi. 

Tile sitting airangemcnts in the Pandal were for 
the first time made, not with chairs but on khadi 
covered floor in oriental style. The number of visi¬ 
tors was restricted inside the Pandal to 3,000, while 
a special Pandal was put up for the large gathering 
of jieople who were addressed by the leaders. 

A volunteer corps of about 14,000, including a 
good number of women volunteers had been trained 
and accommodated in a special camp. 

The Reception Committee had organised a 
Swadeshi Exhibition that came to be held yearly 
along with Congress Sessions henceforth. It included 
a demonstration Section in which variou.s stages of 
the manufacture of cloth were shown and expert 
spinners and craftsmen from different provinces parti¬ 
cipated. 

A memorable feature of this Ses,sion was its 
sanitary and conservancy arrangements. A special 
band of volunteer workers belonging to all castes 
laboured with their own hands iu keeping tlie Nagar 
clean and putting earth in the trench privies. 

The Muslim I^gue had also put up, with the 
Khilafat Committee a comp known as Muslim Nagar 
near the Khadtnagar. 

The life in the nagar was a great object Icason 
in a new way of life, simple and dean and in efficient 
business like organisation and community life. A 
catfral kitchen had been put up by the Receptiou 
Committee which tvos a model of wholesome and 
simple dietary and cooking, while some of the Pro- 
vindat Committees had been hdped to undertake 
special kitchen to cater to provineial tastes. 

The nagar was a bediive of cheerful activity and 
national fervour, and its memoiy and impression was 
carried long and wide. 
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All tlub huge arraiiKcmeut had buen done at a 
remarkable low cost. A new technique in iiimplicity 
and efTicicucy marked Cunf^cbs .sessions and activity 
henceforth. Another special feature of this Session 
was tlie .statement ot leccipts and disbursements of 
the funds .that accounted for every pie and were 
audited and published immediately after the Session 
with the Report,of tiie Reception Committee. This 
reiwrt, atonce brief aud illuminating, was itself a 
striking feature. 

An account of this Session ns given by Mahatma 
(landhi at the time is still worth reproducing : 


RRCSmON CoMMlWEE ARRANGEMENTS. 

The Congress week was a week of joy and 
celebration. None thought that Swaraj wa.s not 
attained. Every one seemed to be conscious of the 
growing national strength. There was confidence 
aud hope wiitten in every face. The Reception 
Cominittcc had provided for admitting one hundred 
thousand visitors to the Congress Pandal. But the 
lowest calculation puts down the figure at two lacs. 
The ru.sh was so great that it became impos.sible to 
issue either sea.son tickets or the entrance tickets. 
And this phcnominal attendance w'ould have been 
still larger if all kinds ui f.ilse lumours had not been 
started to scaie away people. The imprisonment of 
leaders and workers and their courage have iiUed the 
people with a new hope and a new joy. There was 
a feeling in the air that the people had found in 
suiTering the surest remedy for the attainment of 
heedom and breaking down the mightiest force that 
might be pitted against it. 

The Constitution has worked for a year and in 
my humble opinion it has proved a thorough success. 
There was a serious business air about the Subjects 
Committee whieh had ample time for deliberation. 
It was a committee not cbosen hap*haKard, but 
deliberately by electors who knew wliat they were 
doing. The Congress itself was an impressive 
.qicctacle Hnkimji made an ideal and patient Presi¬ 
dent in the place of Dc.'.habandlm Chitta Ranjan Das. 
The delegates insisted ujjon their doubts being solved 
before they Vpted. They insisted on understanding 
everythin ' th^ was going on. 

Vallabhbhai Patel, Chauman ol tl^e Recqi- 
UiM. Committee, took no more ttan fifteen minutes 


to read hi.j address in Hindi. There were no 
sjieeches to induct the Pre.sident. The whole of the 
function was perfontted by the All-India Congress 
Committee. That saved at least two hours of the 
tw'clvc thousand delegates and vi.sitor&. The Presi¬ 
dent’s address look no more than twenty minutes. 
Evciy speech was to tlie point and not a minute was 
allowed to be wasted in idle talk. 

In the nature of things too, it could not well be 
otherwise. The resolutions weic addressed to the 
nation. They presented a programme of earnest 
w'oik that had gut to be done if the nation was to find 
her i»lace in the world. 

lixtraordinary care was therefore taken both in 
the Subjects Cummittce aud the Congress to see that 
the resoluticus W'cre i>roi»crly understood before they 
were voted upon. 

So much for the business side. 

The spectacular was no less impressive. The 
Panda] itself was a majestic structure covered with 
Khadi all over. 'I'he at dies also of Khadi, the 
Subjects Committee pandul of Khadi. A beautiful 
fountain surroundeil by green lawns ornamented the 
front of the Pandal. At tlie back wa.s a large pandal 
for overflow meetings w'licrc all that had gone in the 
Congress Pandal was explained to the thousands of 
admiring spectators on the other side, a gorgeous 
appearance. 

The ICxhibition ground was quite near. It 
attracted huge crowds. It was a complete success. 
The attendcnce was beyond all expectation, no less 
than forty thousand visited the Exhibition daily. It 
was a unique demonstiation of what India can pro¬ 
duce. The chief attraction was the party from 
Chikacolc who demonstrated all the processes of 
cotton leading to the drawing out of yarn up to 100 
counts. No machinery coiflH poss^ly make the 
snow-like silvers that the delicate hands of the 
women ob Andhra produced witli tlieir simple bones. 
No madiine could draw the exquisite thread that the 
delicate Angers of the Andhra women drew. The 
music of the spindle, as it performed its gentle revolu¬ 
tions, is incapable of being reproduced. The evolu¬ 
tion that Khadi has undergone during the year could 
also be studied iu a room where every variety of 
Khadi was collected. The paimings from Sbauti- 
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uiketan and clscwhure and the huautiful carvings 
afforded instruction to tlic dose student as well as 
the ordinary spectator. The musical concerts in 
which musicians from all parts of India took part was 
an irresistible attraction for thousands of spectators. 
It ended in the convening by Vishnu Bigambar 
Shastri of the first All India Musical Conference, 
whose object is to popularise music in national 
assemblies and organise Bhajan Mandolis. 

The Khadi Nagar, the adjoining Muslim Nagar, 
and the Khilafat i>andal next to it were a triumphant 
demonstration of Hindu-MtLsIim lenity and an ocular 
demonstration of the hold that Khadi has on the 
public. The Reception Committee used only Khadi 
manufactured in Gujrat and worth three hundred and 
fifty thousand rupees. The Committee paid 
Rs. ,50,000 fur the use of the Khadi. All the tents 
including a big kitchen and store-house were covered 
with Khadi. Nearly two thousand volunteers, both 
Hindu and Musalnmn and including a few Parsis 
and Christians, looked after all the arrangements 


for the guests in both Khadi Nagar and Muslim 
Nagar. 

The sanitary arrangements were a special feature. 
Trenches were dug for the purpose. Perfect privacy 
was secured by Khadi partitions. And the excreta 
were covered by clean earth after every use. Every 
time the trench was used, it was therefore found to 
be in a clean condition. The work of attending to 
the trenches wa.s done not by paid Bhangis but by 
unpaid volunteers belonging to all castes and reli¬ 
gions. Those only were taken who had no repug¬ 
nance to this necessary work. The reader may not 
know tliat the process is so clean and so expeditious 
that the cleaner docs not have to touch the excreta or 
the earth. He has but to take a few shovelfuls of 
earth, dnd with it carefully cover up the dirt. The 
result of tills .simple attention was that the camp wa.s 
clean, sweet and free from the plague of flics. All 
the camps were lighted by electricity. 

(Young India, Jan. 5, 1922). 





CHAPTER XXI 

BAREX)LI AND ITS SARDAR 


1. S'rORY OF BARDOU 
Shri G. C. Sondhi 


I T is btrauge that the btgnincance of Bardoli is 
little realised by those who talk of a Labour and 
Kisan Movement as distinct from the “bour¬ 
geois’' movement of the Congress. In their 
attempt to lit every situation into a prefabricated 
mould, the leftists have overlcwked the fact that the 
Gandhiau Congress sought its inspiration and strength 
from being a movement of the people or the kisans. 
Tht two terms were synonymous in India. Bardoh 
was, if anything, the si>earhcad of a military agrarian 
movement. 

It will be seen, how from the start Gandhi 
believed that the key to Swaraj lay in the villages. 
His strategy was and has always been to choose a 
small target and focuss all national forces on what 
looked a moderate is.sue, but was really a part of an 
explosive chain, the keystone of a whole edifice. We 
have seen how he chose earlier, a direct attadc on the 
most collosal fact of Briti!>h rule, the fact of the 
agrarian situation, in Chamaparan and in Kaira. In 
fact non-co-operation movement was only a prepara¬ 
tion for a present revolution, the mobalisation and 
training necessary to attack the citadel. This attack 
was to be started at Bardoli. But had to be given up 
after ono oi^two attempts. Chaurachauri had finally 
o^nymeed Gandhi that the time was net^j^et. 


A time of jKjlitical slump had followed. But 
while brilliant niid great leaders had found vent for 
their activity in a constitutional program that, even 
though militant, was rather futile, others kept the 
spirit of resistance alive by defiance of the Law on 
particular issues. Most of the other large nuinlicr 
of workers kept themselves busy in the villages in 
constructive program, forging the Congress into a 
Kisan movement, strengthening the mattes and estab¬ 
lishing contact for future revolutionary activity. 

The story of Bardoli is inqiortant not only as a 
landmark in the inarch to hccdotn, but as giving, 
at a high level, the true pattern of the Gandhian 
technique. To “Bartousb” the country, hence 
forward became the ambition and plan of the national 
movement. 

This technique may, perhap.s, be analsrscd as: 

(1) the choice of a just, moderate and direct issue ; 

(2) preparing the mass of people for fearless and 
^sciplined defiance; (3) Simultaneous work of 
education, moral uplift an4^ material betterment of 
the people; (4) readiness for negotiation and com¬ 
promise with the adversary, (5) skilful steering of 
the movement to intenser and wider activity from 
stage to stage in sacrifice and suffering on one hand 
and aggressive dei^ance of authority on the other. 

The story of Bardoli incidently gives a picture 
of the type of leadership in the Congress at this 
time. Non-co-operation had brought to the fore 
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brilliant men, eminent in professions, scholarship, in 
parliamentary debate and political acnmen, bnt now 
becoming peoples’ man, and developing a capacity for 
revolutionary leadership. The Deshbandhn, Nehrus, 
Azad were among these. There was another type, 
who come from the people or the villagers and found 
it easy to shed their western ma.squerade. Among 
these were Rajaidra Prasad in Bihar and Vallnbhbhai 
in Gujrat. 

Vallabhbhai had come under Gandhi’s spell much 
earlier and had already rediscovered himself in kaira, 
in the uork of municipality in Aharaedabad, in 
Borsad and in the Nagpur Flag Satyagrah. 

Gandhiji once, while arguing with the revolu¬ 
tionaries, remarked that he would retire in favour of, 
even a man of sword, if he found* he was truly a man 
of the i^eople, who gave up the plough to take to the 
sword. 

The choice to lead the cherished campaign of 
Bardoli—^which was to be a model and inspiration 
to the rest of the country—fell oh Vallabhbhai 
deliberately. 

It was six years letter, in 1928, that an oppor¬ 
tunity came to redeem the pledge of Bardoli, 

Bardoli was to have one of the periodical re¬ 
settlements of land which occurred once in a stated 
period of 20 or 30 years, when Land Revenue was 
raised by another 25 per cent or so. The people of 
Bardoli would not pay this enhancement and first 
demanded an impartial investigation into economic 
conditions, btirden of taxation, and such things as 
the state of roads in these villages. AU the constitu¬ 
tional methods were tried for Government acceptance 
of the dei|iand for a Committee of enquiry, ^en an 
ttltimatnm was issued and a no tax campaign was 
organised. Vallabhbhai was invited to lead this battle 
by the Kisans in thdr Taluka conference. The 
initiative did not come from the Congress, bnt the 
villagers themselves, tills time 

Bardoli was a typical tehsil with less tium a lakh 
of pQpalati<m, the bulk of whom were agriculttiriats, 
with a sprinkling of money lenders, and other petty 
traders and occupants of larger holdings. Quite a 
considerable number of Gandhiji’s Satyagri^B in 
South Africa were from Bsrdoli, including seversl 
ACuatlnmna. Ihteuse constructive work, mrganiastion 
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of National schools and Khadi centres, Social reform, 
Prohibition, etc., had been carried on in Bardoli since 
Gandhijis arrest, six years ago. 

The detailed story of Bardoli, the planning and 
organisation carried patiently and cautiously from 
step .to step that was to pit this imjgnilicant set of 
villages against the might of the British Empire is too 
long to relate here. 

Vallabhbhai came to live in the midst of these 
villagers as one of them and took up the organisation. 

For dealing with the Muslim population, he uras 
assisted by the veteran leaders Abbas Tyabji and 
Iman Saheb. A host of other trained workers wwc 
at his disposal and besides them the agriculturists 
spontaneously raised volunteers from among them¬ 
selves. These were to serve in their own villages, to 
collect and carry information. Daily news-bulletins 
and pamphlets with Vallabhbhai's speeches were 
published and distributed, not only in these villages 
but in towns and villages outside Bardoli. The 
stirring, simple words of Vallabhbhai sent a new thrill 
not only in Bardoli but in the whole of Gujrat at this 
time. 

know that some of you are afraid of your lands 
being confiscated. What is confiscation? Will they 
take the lands away to England? The worst that 
can happen is that the lands might be transferred to 
Government in their books, but if you are United you 
can defy any one to come forward to cultivate the 
lands. And rest assured when you arc rtta&y to allow 
your lands to be confiscated the whole of Gujrat will 
be at your back.” And: 

’’Organise your village and yon will set an 
example to others. The campaign has begun. Every 
village mnst now be an armed camp. The news from 
every village must reach the Taluka head quarters 
daily and punctually and every instruction from the 
head quarters most promptly be db^ed. Desdpline 
and organisation raestts half the battle. Government 
hsve at the moet one patol and one talati to every 
village. B'or us every adult in the village must be 
a volunteer.** 

While ptopetutidiijiS were Qi«s gotug on the 
villages, VsUebhl^ Wis carrying a tisrreapondence 
with the Government. But the Goyemment was not 
to yield and the warning was gfiveia that U the people 
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of Bardoli defaulted in the payment ol revenue, 
acting on their own or yielding to the advice of 
portions from outside, they would have to suffer the 
consequence. 

Vallabhbhai while thanking the Government for 
the threat' and the warning reminded the Revenue 
{Secretary that he evidently “missed the fact that the 
Government which you represent is truly dominated 
by persons from outside.” He assured that he was 
m Bardoli at i»cople's instant and is ready to be dis¬ 
missed by them. “I wish it were equally easy and 
equally possible for them to dispense with a rule im¬ 
posed from without by force of arms which is daily 
sapping their vitality.” 

The Government soon began to act. Both threats 
and cajolery began to be used. In erne village some 
banias paid the new assessment. But the people were 
not demoralised. Vallabhbhai had prepared them 
against such desertions. A Satyagraha pledge was 
now being signed by all the villages. 

The soul starring eloquence of Vallabhbhai, in 
the peasants’ patois and peasants’ idiom, had raised 
them to exalted heights, and fired them with a fear¬ 
less resolve. 

“I see that these 15 days have taught you to 
cast fear from your hearts. You are however not 
yet completely free from it. Two annas in the 
rui>ee is still there. Shake it off.” And: 

“You have lost the capacity of rightious indigna¬ 
tion against wrong. The absence of it is cowardice. 
I go about in your village at dead of night sometimes, 
without ever once being asked, ‘Halt Who goes 
there?' Ravi Bankar tells me with surprise, that, in 
those villages not a dog barks and not a buffalo 
flourishes its horns at a stranger. It is your quies¬ 
cence that has been your undoing. I want to in¬ 
oculate you with fearlessness, I want to galvanise 
you into life. I miss in your eyes the flash of indigna- 
tion against wrong.” 

Notices of forfeiture now began to be served by 
the Government on selected land-lords who were 
expected to show weakness. But this was having no 
effect. Every day the strength and organisation of 
the villag'ii'i gtm. Help in the shape of men and 
womA ^ kers and funds now began to came from 
Ut«iaa.%1ie world outside was becounnd swore and 


was thrilled with what was happening in Bardoli. In 
the village itself enthusiasm reached a higher and 
higher level and the scenes of the mamoth meetings, 
of men and women of those days cannot be forgotten 
by those who participated in them. 

Shri Mahadev Desai in his “The story of 
Bardoli” has described some of these memorable 
gatherings and recorded the speeches, which educat¬ 
ed the people into a new revolutionary doctrine and 
way of life 

"Government is like a wild cleiihant run amuck. 
But the gnat need not fear the elephant. The 
elephant can never trample it to death, but the gnat 
can ccrtoinly prove formidable to the elephant.” 
And:—“Remember the law of nature. You cannot 
have these heaps of cotton unless a few cotton seeds 
are buried under the earth and destroyed. But they 
are reborn again with a larger life. And hardship 
and misery are not new things to you. Who puts up 
with heat, cold, rain as the tiller of the soil does?” 
A more dangerous proiiosition sUll: 

“The agriculturist and the labourer are the two 
main pillars of the state. They are the real producers 
of wealth. But they don’t enjoy wealth. How can 
you tolerate this state of things? Organise j'our 
talnka so that it may be a model to others. 

The longer this fight Idsts, the better for you 
and worse for Government. You have as yet lost 
nothing. Even if you lose your lands and your 
belongings, you will have won fearlessness and 
vindicated your honour at a negligible cost. You 
have been until now heweres of wood and drawers 
of water. The fight will have taught you to come 
to your own.” 

The new life in the villages began to manifest 
itsdf in many wa 3 r 8 , in better cleanliness, in temper¬ 
ance, in revival of Khadi, in awakening among the 
women, in the setting up of schools and Ashramas. 

Also Bardoli was making Vallabhbhai. This 
close contact with the people «>d the burning 
and rage that Vallabhohid was experiencing and 
transmitting had brought home to him the stark 
reality, the central reality in India, the condition of 
the peasant. It became clearer and clear to him 
and he devdoped his apothesis of the peasant on a 
two fold basis, hhi keen appreciation of very high 
place of the peasant in a true spdal economy and 
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his poignant anguish at the very low state to which 
the peasant has been reduced, by the Government, 
supported by the 'educated* classes. 

As Gandhiji put it “Vallabhbhai found his 
Vallabh (God) in Bardoli.” Bardoli had created its 
Sardar. 

The further story of Boidoli is quite famous. 
The Government soon mobilised all its machinery; 
distraint of property, cattle, hmses, and moveable 
goods began, and a reign of hghtfulnes^ and lawless¬ 
ness was soon let loose, in rising tide and ferocity. 
Many of the workers begun to be arrested and im¬ 
prisoned, after mock trials by special magistrates. 
Bardoli had by now become the cynosm-c of all eyes 
in India. 

It had stood the fire beyond all expectations. 
Attempts at breaches in its ranks had failed and the 
bania, the pars! and the inusalinan hud all stood fast. 
The heroism of tlic simple women of Bardoli was an 
inspiration for the whole country. In Ahmedabad 
and in Bombay news about Bardoli were anxiously 
awaited and read. There were meetings of protest 
and for relief and the Working Committee of the 
Congress that met in Bombay imssed a resolution on 
Bardoli that rang through the country. Several 
M. L. C.s had already resigned their seats on the 
Bombay 1/Ogislative Council. Many of the leaders 
visited Bardoli at this time. As Jamanalal Bajaj put 
it they came to purify themselves and warm them¬ 
selves at the sacred flame that had been lit in the 
villages there. There vierc special conferences and 
Bardoli Days and Bombay was too eager to contri¬ 
bute funds and to show their honour and love for 
Bardoli and its Bardar. Bardoli was now attracting 
even wider attention. Special correspondents were 
sent therq and spread news of alarming stubbornness 
of the villagers. Houses were deserted. A "Scortched 
earth** policy was followed and people lived as if in 
war trenches. The special correspondent of the 
Bombay Times was reiiorted with flaming head 
lines: 'Peasant Rebillion*, 'Bohdievik Regime in 
Bardoli'. Reuter warned England of the Soviet 
Regime bdng established I Thee were questions in 
the House of Commons. The Government frantically 
intensified its represrion and re-enforoed the garrison 
at Bardoli. AiM> negotiatioas were opened with 
Vallabhbhai by the Government. The ^hant was 
fohUng powmfleas against the gxmt. But threab of 
enahing the movement were reiterated. Vallablibhai 


kept a complete balance of mind, and combined 
flnuuess with fairness and moderation in his demands. 
Bardoli had become an all India question and arrest 
of Vallabhbhai would not help the Government any 
longer. The question had been raised to a legal and 
constitutional issue also, in which the Government 
felt its position increasingly impossible. A settlement 
was ultimately brought altottt. The descipliued but 
revolutionary battle had ended in a triumph for the 
peasantry who fought with the weapons of truth and 
patient suffering against an enemy who could any 
day have crushed them to atoms. 

It was the first great victory of Satyagraha on a 
mass scale, in which the victors and the vanquished 
both are winners. 

There is no doubt that the example of Bardoli 
was an abiding source of inspirations all through the 
subsequent struggle in our freedom movement. It 
also helped the Imperial bureaucracy to a realisa¬ 
tion of the potential development of even an un¬ 
armed revolution. 

• 

But even more than this, Bardoli is remembered 
with gratitude to-day for the Sardar that it gave us, 
the astute and fearless leader, who rejoiced in battle 
and difficulties, and built up the Congress from 
strength to strength, guarding it from external on¬ 
slaughts and internal disruption. We arc more grate¬ 
ful to-day than ever far the firm and skilful handlmg 
of the States* problem, that has saved our country 
from a score of Pakistans, a complete balkani- 
stations that our enemies hoped for, and for having 
a skilful 8kipi>er who is capable of steering the ship 
of our young State through perilous seas. 


2. THE SARDAR OF BARDOU 
Shri O. V. Mavlankar 

To Attempt a pQrtra 3 ral of the life and work of 
Shri Vallabhbhai Patel, enshrined in the hearts of the 
people as the “Sardar** is a matter of pleasure and 
prevflege for one who has been associated with him 
for all these long and eventful ytfue. While it helps 
in the underAtatidm« oC a pt^rsonality that inquires 
mch wide respect and awe, love and loyalty, it 
iaeiden^ throws a dldedight on the transfortnatioA 
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that took place in our public and private life with 
the advent of Gandhiji. The story of Vallabhbhai is 
the story of the Country’s re-birth. 

And as I try and turn the pages of memory, 
events crowd to the mind and it is hard to select 
one from the other. 

« 

It was on the 13th of February 1913 that the 
Sardar landed at Bombay as a Barrister and came to 
Ahmedabad the ncxt.niuming. He knew very well 
the then Chief Justice Sir Basil Scott and, therefore, 
naturally called on him at Bombay. Sir Basil re¬ 
ceived him well and offered to give him all support, 
including a professorship at the Government Law 
School (the College was then known as School), if 
Vallabhbhai would stay at Bombay. But Vallabhbhai 
having no attractions and ambitions for the first place 
in tlic Bombay L(^al World preferred to come over 
to Ahmedabad. He had his own plans for serving 
his people and selected Ahmedabad as the centre for 
his future pubhc activities. What a happy co¬ 
incidence that, two years later Gandhiji also selected 
the same ilace! Friends all over the ttmntry will 
appreciate the just pride and the local patriotism of 
the people of Ahmedabad, when their hearts are full 
of exuberance and joy, at the idea that they—^their 
city—have contributed in such a rich fashion in the 
leadership o^ Indian Nationalism, and in the shaping 
of the Country’s destiny. 

A smart young man, dressed in a well-cut suit 
with a felt bat worn slightly at an angle, piercing 
and bright eyes, not given to many words, receiving 
visitors with just a smile but not catering into any 
conversation, maintaining firm and jiensive looks, 
appearing almost to look upon the world with a sort 
of superiority complex, talking with an impress of 
confidence and superiority whenever he opened his 
lips and carrying an appearance of sternness and 
reserve. Such was the new barrister, who had come 
to Ahmedabad for practice. He was naturally a 
centre of attention for the Junior Bat. His personal¬ 
ity, demeanour, etc. had their own attractions. 
Mixed feelings of attraction, respect, awe and perhaps 
a feeling of subdued resentment also, at the way he 
seemed to look at othoB. 

He had, «| a lawyer, mostly criminal practice. 
His cros» examihation of witness was brief but point¬ 
ed a*l% showed such a masterly judg^pent of men 
hi.'- he could make out by a piercing glance at the 


witness as to the type the witness was and would 
lead his attack by way of cross-examination accord¬ 
ingly. His conduct of his cases always exhibited 
thorough mastery of facts, a proper and correct 
estimate of the opponent’s case and line of attack 
and a carefully planned defence and attack. But 
the one great quality which struck everybody and 
made him the object of admiration was his fearless¬ 
ness, with which he would deal with the court in 
which he was appearing, lie would never allow the 
judge to outstep even in the least, the limits of 
courtesy nor would he allow or tolerate any unfair, 
unjust or improper leaning on the part of the Court 
in favour of the police or the prosecution, and would 
call a spade a spade. 

Not only in his profession but in daily life out¬ 
side, Vallabhbhai brought a new spirit and standard 
of behaviour in standing up boldly against injustice 
and resist aggressions of the officials and Europeans 
in their relations with Indians. There ore several 
small incidents which helped in bringing about a 
slow change. It is difficult for the present genera¬ 
tions to appreciate the general atmosphere of separa¬ 
tion, fear and cowardice which had deprived the 
educated Indians of the sense of self-resiiect and 
equality of status with the Europeans as man to man. 
We have to view tlie part played by Gandhiji and 
Vallabhbhai with this background to enable us to 
appraise the real value of their work and their services 
to the Country. 

Practice of law for the purpose of earning a 
fortune and living a comfortable life of case and 
personal enjoyment was never his ideal. Born of 
poor parents in the rillage of Karamsad in the Borsad 
Taluka of the Kaira District and txrought up Hto-ally 
as an agriculturist, knowing the condition and hard¬ 
ship of the village folk, he had always the idea of 
the service of the community. He had to strive hard 
for his education and all through he was self-reliant. 
This struggle in early life made him what he is. 
Blessed with a strong native threwdness and clarity 

judgment, he combines habits of self-reliance, 
determination and industry, that were to hrip him 
in the sterner fields of activity later. 

• ' V 

Mr. Vallabhbhai did not enter public life 
immediately on arrival in India though that was his 
chief aim of life. He was watching, studinnff and 
establishing contacts. Pubhc life was then ahnost 
(scclttsively restricted to the lawyer class. CkndMJi 
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who had started bis satyagrahasbram in Ahmedabad 
in 1915 was also desirous of having contact with 
leaders of public life in Ahinedabad. With that end 
in view, he visited the Gujrat Club, once or twice 
just to meet people there and explain to them his 
ideas about his satyagrahasbram. Vallabhbhai kepi 
aloof and was very sceptical and critical about 
Gandhiji’s ideas and plans. Thus for n^uly 2 years 
after Gandhiji was in Ahmedabad, Vallabhbhai had 
kept away from him. He was brutally blunt in 
expressing his view. When Gandhiji came to the 
Club, Vallabhbhai was at his game of bridge with 
his friend, Mr. Thakore, and 1 was sitting by his 
side watching it. When I got up to go to the group 
of elders where Gandhiji came, Vallabhbhai passed 
very sarcastic remarks discouraging me from going 
to hear the talks. Could any one have then even 
dreamt that this person would be a trusted follower 
and &rm believer in Gandhian philosophy, technique 
and leadership? But this transformation has come 
about as the result of closer and closer association 
and comradeship wiUi Gandhiji, in self-less service 
of the country, which means the cause of the poor 
and down-trodden. 

He started his public life independently by 
entry in the Ahmedabad Municipality in about 1916. 
He took no time to make his mark by the thorough¬ 
ness of his work. He spared neither time nor 
industry to go into the details of administration and 
did yeoman’s service to the city as Chairman of the 
Sanitary Committee. 

Ahmedabad was singularly free from visitations 
of plague from 1896 onwards, notwithstanding the 
ravages of the epidemic in other parts of the country. 
The situation, however, got a bit serious in about 
October, 1917. For the first time people went out¬ 
side to live ht huts and bur Courts were as good as 
closed. The responsibility of the Chairman, Sanitary 
Committee, was heavy. Mr. Vallabhbhai stood at 
his post. He Continued to live in the dty and was 
seen moving round with the Municipal staff for 
effective sanitation under his prarsonal guidance. 
This was, a new departure in the outlook and method 
of service by city frthers. 

Ahmedabad had in the Gujrat 3ebha, a political 
organisation for the whole of Gujrat started in 
about 1894 and lunctloniug on the old liberal lines. 
In 1918, s session of the Bombay Provincial Con¬ 
ference (mjr probably 16th aesaion) was organised 
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by the Sabha at Ahmedabad under the Presidentship 
of Mr. Mohamed Ah Jmnah. Vallabhbhai took no 
prominent part in this, though he attended it. He 
had restricted himself to his Municipal work. 

In about July, 1917, Messrs. Vallabhbhai and 
the late Diwan Bahadur Harilal Desai (some time 
Minister to the Government of Bombay during the 
days of dyarchy) were elected secretaries of the 
Gujrat Club and 1 was elected Joint Secretary. It 
was at the club that we reedved, one afternoon, the 
news about the heroic stand of Gandhi in the court 
of the Motihari (Bihar) Magistrate who banned 
Gandhiji's inquiry into the conditions of labour 
employed by tlie European planter in Bihar. This 
was the first act, in India, of Gandhiji’s technique 
of nouWiolcnt resistmme. Gandhiji refused to obey 
the magesterial order and preferred imprisonment to 
the abandonment of the inquiry. This act of 
Gandhiji electrified all of us at the club. The late 
Diwan Bahadur Harilal Desai jumped up and waving 
his hands exclaimed 'Mavalankar, here is a brave 
man; and we must have him as our (Gujrat Sabha) 
President 1 • It was this occasion which attracted 
Vallabhbhai more to the Gujrat Sabha; and his 
attention, hitherto restricted to the Municipality, 
began to be diverted more and more into the affairs 
of the Sabha. Gandhiji accepted our invitation to 
the President of Sabha and that was the beginning 
of Vallabhbhai being drawn nearer to and in 
Gandhiji’s activities and methods. Brave as he was, 
the bravery in Gandhiji found in him a ready 
response. This was a small beginning of the 
present close idmitification of both in comradeship 
in the service of the Motherland. 

The Sabha was carrying on many activities with 
all of which he was associated as member of the 
Committee and sometime as office-bearer. As 
Secretary of the Sabha, I had thus the good luck of 
closer association with him as our work increased. 
One of the most inqjortant of the Sabha’s iiolitical 
work was the question of redress to the Kaira 
agriculturists on failure of crops in the monsoon of 
t917h Tke Sablta made all possible representations 
Kr tile Oovmsunent officials->4!rom the Collector of 
Kaira to the Govmiment—-with the active help and 
support of all the then big guns. But the bureau¬ 
cracy was adamant imd it became necessary to carry 
the osfUter fnrtbef. All tiie meml^ of the Sabha 
were ju entire sympathy with Gandhiji’s plans of 
action but it was considered better to mganise aa 
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independent Committee for pressing the matter 
fitrther on Government; and Gandhiji started 
corrc^ndcncu with Government and their officers 
and we also began to collect evidence in support of 
our case. This was the begimiing of the Kaira No- 
rent campaign of 1917, the first popular struggle of 
its kind'in the whole of India, boldly challenging 
the case 0 / the Government and inspiring confi¬ 
dence in people m the ix>tentiaUties of their own 
strength. 

• 

The whole story of the struggle is very fascinat¬ 
ing. Gandhiji decided to fix up his headquarters in 
Kaira District, but as he was busy at Motihari, he 
could not stay continuously. Time was of essence ; 
organisation of the struggle could not be pos.tponcd 
and Vallabhbhai had, therefore, to shoulder the 
burden of being Gandhiji’s Ueutenant to work with 
him in the Kaira district. It was his native district 
where he had passed his childhood, the people were 
brave and had known Vallabhbhai intimately. 
Gandliiji could not have secured a better lieutenant 
than this. Vallabhbhai also threw himself hemt and 
soul into the struggle and our headqttarters were 
sliifted from Ahmedabad to Nadiad. Gandhiji used 
to come and stay off and on to supervise and direct 
the movement. It was an exceptional opportunity 
for all of us to study Gandhiji's mind and method 
and to appreciate the potentialities of his philosophy 
of “Truth and Non-Violence”, of "direct action” 
(Satyagraha) appbed to the political field. It was 
here that Vallabhbhai was first seen moving amongst 
the people, shorn of his hat, coat and pant. Dressed 
in simple dhoti and shirt, he moved about day 
and night. The first experiment in satyagraha in 
India was succcsidul; and Vallabhbhai, as many 
others became a devoted admirer and follower of 
Gandhiji. 

Thereafter came, in 1919, a very stirring phase 
in the National Straggle. The Rowlat Act, the 
Jalianwala Bang moved the nation to its depths. 
The historical Hartal of 6tli April, 1919, the pro¬ 
posed Satyagraha, the arrest of Gandhiji at Palwal, 
the dvic commotion on 11th April, 1919 in Ahme^- 
bad, the exhibition of the anti-Government feelings 
by setting on fire Government building, police 
chawkies eif. Events were marching fast and so 
was public life. It was tending to become a whole 
time job Vatlabhbhai defended some of the accused 
in ^11^1919 disturbances. Those wfst bis last 
ap, ^arances as Counsel. 


After 1919 followed the momentous change in 
the attitude of the Indian National Congress. The 
Calcutta Session in September, 1920, adopted the 
non-violent non-co-operation programme and the 
Municipality of Ahmedabad was not slow in giving 
a practical effect to it. Soon came the Nagpur 
Congress of 1920. The next S^on was invited to 
be held at Ahmedabad in December, 1921, and the 
whole country was thrilled and electrified by the 
N.C.O. Programme of that year. Sardar Vallabhbhai 
was the first I^resident of the G.P.C.C. and 1 had 
the privilege of being the first Secretary along witli 
my friends Mr. Indulal Yajnik. While Vallabhbhai 
was the Chairman of the Kec^tion Committee of 
the doth Congress Ahmedabad, I was the General 
Secretary thereof and our identification with Gandhiji 
was complete. The Municipal fight in those days 
on the question of Education and the subsequent 
history of the Ahmedabad Municipality are a fascinat¬ 
ing subject for any student of Docal Bodies, who 
wishes to study and appraise the potentialities of 
these bodies for effective coutribations in the 
advancement of the national cause, provided the 
city-fathers arc fired with a spirit of selfless service 
and sacrifice. 

His otlier activities outside the Municipality 
from 1921 onwards are well-known to the public and 
I need not detail them. The Nagpur Flag Satya¬ 
graha of 1922, his presidentship of the Congress, the 
Bardoli struggle of 1928, the C.D.O. struggle of 
1930-31, 1932-34, 1940-41 and 1942-45, his work as 
a member of the Congress Working Committee 
and Parliamentaty Board, etc., are fresh in the 
public mind. His statcsmtmship in the Constituent 
Assembly and bis handling of the States problem, 
his firm and wide awake regime as the Home Minister 
during the times through which we have been 
passing is yet current politics. They have lent us 
confidence and cohesion when we were in dire 
need of these. His great qualities as an administrator, 
organiser, a fighter stand tod||jr as a rock in a stormy 
sea. 

But this picture of Vallabhbhai would be incoifi* 
plete and onesided, if I were not just to touch a few 
personal aspects. He is a loving friend and possesses 
the rare quality of loyalty to colleagues and friends 
in all circumstances and tatnations. He has a very 
soft and tend(Hr heart, which, being perhaps con* 
cealed under the stern and apparently sdfeontained 
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looks, with silence or few of pungent and incisive 
words, is not seen by those who have not the 
privilege of close association. Notwithstanding his 
exceptional shrewdness and sound judgment about 
men and matters, he is simple and trusting, almost 
like a child, in the case of those whom he considers 
worthy of his confidence. To stand by a friend is 
always a point of honour with him. Having a 
strong mind combined with sentiment, his likes and 
dislikes are also strong, sometime strong to a fault, 
but the greatest merit is that he never has any 
personal motive or axe to grind—not even obliging a 


friend or hurting a foe. He measures everything 
and moulds his attitude and conduct to achieve what 
he considers to be the best interests of the country. 
His wit and humour are absolutely his own so much 
so that in his company you feel happy even under 
the most adverse situations. 

In the difficult da}rs ahead, he inspires us with 
confidence. Nothing very far wrong can go with the 
Country so long as we have Vallabhbhai with us. 
May Almighty bless us with long life and health for 
the Sardar, 
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THIRTY FIFTH SESSI()N--Amrit«ar, 1919 

President ; Pandit Mothal Nehro 
Chairman of the Reception Committee ; 

Swami Shradhanand. 

Gcrtcrql Secretaries : V. J. Patel, M. A. Ansari and 
Pandit Gukaran Nath Miinra. Velcgates: 7031. 



President 

Born 1861. Brilliant lawyer. Attended a few 
early sessions of the Congress and proposed Dr. Rash 
Behari Ghose for Presidentship of Surat Congress, 
1907. President, U. P. Provincial Conference, 1918. 
Services in the Punjab. Came under the influence 
of Gandhiji. President Indian National Congress, 
Amritsar, 1919. Gave up his extensive practice as 
leading non-co-oi)erator. Organised ‘boycott of 
Prince of Wales. Arrested and sentenced to 6 
mouths, 1921. Joined C. R. Das and founded Swaraj 
Party, 1922. Elected to the Central Assembly, 1923. 
Deader of the opposition. Gandhi Das Nehru Pact, 

1924. Deader of Swaraj Party after death of Das, 

1925. Re-elected to Central Assembly in ..General 
Election, 1926. Trip to Europe, 1927. President of 
Committee to draft constitution for India, 1928. 
Organised the boycott of the Simon Commission. 
President, Indian National Congress, Calcutta, 1928. 
Acting President of the Congress, April, 1930. 
Deader Salt Satyagraha. Arrested and sentenced to 
6 months in June. Gift of '*Anand Bhavan’* to 
Congress. Released in September. Died February, 
1931. 

Dbtaiis op the Session 

I 4 

« 

Met in great enthusiasm after Jdianwalla. 
Attended by Dokamanya, Ali Brotlmrs, Malavyaji. 
Main resolution moved by Peshbandhu Das was to 
rejecting the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms as in*' 
adequate, unsatisfactory and disappointing. Gandhiji 
moved amcluibnent for co-operation. A compromise 
formtda j^ved thanking Montague and to 
so.^wprk uie reforms as to secure mi earlly establi^- 
oullt'Vf full responsible Government! ..‘.'Viceroy, 


Dord Chelmsford was impeached and his recall 
demanded. Condemnation of mob violence in 
Punjab. Endorsed the boycott of tlie Hunter Com¬ 
mission. Protested against hostile attitude of British 
Ministers towards Khilafat i^ue. Dokamanya, 
Dalaji and Andrews thanked for services. Congra¬ 
tulated Sankaran Nair on resignation. Horniman’s 
deportation condemned. Resolution on Fundamental 
Rights. Call for investigation of Dand Revenue 
System, Dabour conditions and the woes of third 
class passengers. Resolutions on Swadeshi, prohibi¬ 
tion of export of milch cows and stud bulls and the 
liquor policy of the provinces. Pleaded for repeal of 
Press Act and Rowlatt Act. 


Events op the Year 

Khilafat deputation to the Viceroy headed by 
Dr. Ansari. Viceroy's reply disappointing. Third 
Khilafat Conference, Bombay, February. Muslim 
deputation to England headed, by Maulana Mohamed 
Ali in March. Khilafat day 19th March. Gandhiji 
accepts the presidentship of the All India Home 
Rule Deague. Dokamanya isimes manifesto of Con¬ 
gress Democratic Party. Proposed peace terms with 
Turkey published 14th May. Hunter Committee 
rqxM-t published simultaneity. Khilafat Com¬ 
mittee at Bombay adopts Gandhiji's non-co-operation 
, project, 20th, May. All India Congress Committee 
at Bepa^. Deddes on p apedal session of Congress. 
Conference of leaifers at Allahabad, 2nd June. 
Approves Non-co-operaiion. Muslims Hijrat move¬ 
ment. Death of Dokamanya, 30 July. Non-co- 
operation formally inaugurated, 1st August. Pro- 
dncial Congress Committees give overwhdming 
support for non-co-operation. 
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THIRTY SIXTH SESSION—Calcutta, 1920. 

President ; hAiA Lajpat Rai. 

Chairman of the Reception Committee : 

B. Chakra\arti. 

General Secretaries: V. J. Patel, M. A. Ansari and 
Pandit Gokaran Nath Misr. 



Prksidsnt 

Born 1865. Joined the legal profession and 
established extensive practice at Lahore. Early in 
life came under the influence of Dayanand Saraswati 
and for years engaged in Arya Samaj activities. 
Helped in founding D. A. V. College and other 
institutions. Visited England in 1895 as a delegate 
of the Congress. Chief extremist lead«n: with Loka* 
manya and Bepin Chadra Pal. Arrested in 1907 and 
deported to Mandalay but was released after 6 
months. Thereafter became foremost leader of the 
Punjab. Went to America during the war but had 
to stay there till 1919 as his passport was withheld. 
Publi^ed 'Young India’, banned in India and 
England. President, Special session of the Congress 
at Calcutta in August, 1920. President, Indian 
Trade Union Congress. In 1921 and 1922 under¬ 
went two terms of imprisonment. Elected to the 
Central Legislative Assembly in 1923 as a Swarajist 
but later formed the Nationalist Party and success¬ 
fully contested the 1926 election. Author of many 
books. Moved the resolution on boycott of the 
Simon Commission in the Assembly. L«1 the boycott 
demonstration at Lahore on the 30th October, 1926. 
Assaulted by police. He said, "Every blow aimed 
at me is a nail struck in the eol^ of British 
Imperialism in India.*’ The injuries hastened hie 


death. A trust of his properties for Servant of 
People Soeiky formed, Libreury and Hospital. Died 
1928. 


Dstails op ths SassjcHsr 

Mourned the death of Lokamanya Tilak and 
Dr. Mahend/anath. Expressed concurrence with 
the findings of the Punjab Enquiry Committee. 
Declared that die Majority report of the Hunter 
Committee was tainted by bias and race prejudice 
and that the report was unacceptable and unreliable. 
Condemned British cabinet’s apathy towards Pqnjab 
atrocities and declared it has shaken all confidence 
of the people of India in British justice. Main reso¬ 
lution was the non-co-operation resolution advoe|.ting 
surrender of titles, refusal to attend Government 
functions, boycott of Schools, Law courts and Legis¬ 
latures, boycott of foreign goods and councils moved 
by Gandhiji. Bepin Chandra Pal moved amendment 
to send deputation to British Premier. C. R. Das 
supported amendment. Hotly debated. Most Well 
known Congress leaders like LajiMit Rai and Khsparde 
supported by Pandit Motilal Nehru and Ali brother's 
opposed resolution. Resolution carried by 1886 votes 
to 884k Calcutta sesskm for the first titae put 
Oaodhiji as the accredited leader of the natioh. 


88 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH SESSION—Nagpur, 1920 

President : C. Vijayaraghavachariar 
Chairman of the Reception Committee: 

Seth Jatnualal Bajaj 
« (ieneral Seetetaries : 

Moiilal Nehru, C. Rajagopalachariar and M.A. Anaari. 
* Delegates : 14,583 



President : Born 1852. Associated with the 
Congress from its very inception. Member of the 
Committee to draw up the Congress constitution 
1887. Member of the Madras Legislative Council 
1885-1901. Member of the Indian Congress Committee 
1899-1900. President, Madras Provincial conference, 
Calicut 1900. Collection work for “India” 1901-1902. 
Actively participated in Benares Congress 1905. Spoke 
in Calcutta Congress. Stood aloof from Songress since 
vSurat split in sympathy with the extremists. Member, 
Imperial Legislative Council 1913-1916. Reappeared 
in the Congress after Lucknow session 1916. Took 
active part in the special session held at Bombay 
1918 and in the session at Amritsar 1919. President, 
Special Provincial Conference Madras 1918. President 
Indian Nation^ Congress, Nagpur 1920. Did not 
agree with non-co-operation. Later, supported the 
Hindu Maha.sabha and i)resided over one session. 
A .staunch nationalist to the end of his life. Died 1943. 

DSTAltS OF THE SESSION 

ReafBrmed the non-co-operation resolution of 
Calcutta. An All India Tilak Swaraj fund started. 
Boycott of Duke of Connaught. Congress creed 
changed to the attainment of Swaraj by peaceful and 
legitimate means. Provinces regrouped on linguistic 
ba.si8. A. T C, C. membership raised to 350. Working 
Committee of 15 appointed. Homage to Martyr Mac 


Swiney, the Irish hunger striker. Support to Inditm 
overseas in their struggle. Condemned exiiort of food 
stuffs and Reverse Councils Loot. 

EVENTS OF THE YEAR 

Non-co-operation at its height. Wide response 
to the triple boycott. National colleges and Univer¬ 
sities spring up throughout the country. Seth Jamna- 
lal Bajaj gives Rs. One lakh to Tilak Swaraj Fund. 
Working Committee authorises Deshabandhu Das to 
look after labour organisation. Nankana tragedy re¬ 
sulting in 195 deaths, March. A. I. C. C. at Beawada 
decides on collecting Rs. One crore for Tilak Swaraj 
Fund, enlisting one crore of members and introducing 
twenty lakhs of charkhas. Restraint Orders on Das, 
Yakub Hasan, Lalaji, Rajen Babu and others. 
Oandhiji’s interview with the Viceroy. By July, 
Swaraj fund over-subscribed by IS lakhs. A. I. C. C. 
Bombay in July decides on boycott of Prince of Wales. 
Moplah Rebellion in Malabar. Khilafat conference at 
Karachi, July. Presidoit Mahomad All's fatwa 
against Muslims serving in army. Ali Bros, arrested. 
Karachi Trial. Chlrala Satyagraha, Martial Law in 
Malabar. Prince of Wales arrives in Bombay I7th 
November. Rioting in Bombay. Wholesale arrests. 
Ovw 40,000 in jail. Volunteer org^isations declared 
illegal. President—«lect of Congress, Das arrested 
fortnight before session. 
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THIRTYKIGHTH SKSSXON—Ahmedabad 1921 

President: Hakim Ajualkhan {Praidenl’clect 
C. R. Das was in Jail) 

Chainnan of the Reception Committee: 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

General Secretaries: Motilal Neliru, C. Rajagopal- 
achariar, V, J. Patel and A. Rangaswami lyenger. 
Delegates: 4,726 



President: Bom 1865. Belonged to a family of 
reputed Hakims. Muslim Scholar and Divine. Took 
to medicine and became the leading Unani physician 
m Delhi. Went on nn extensive pilgrimage in the 
Middle East 1604. Visited Europe in 1911. Visited 
the leading Hospitals of England and the Continent. 
Wrote several treati»:s on medicine. Member of the 
Muslim League and later Vice-President. Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, Indian National 
Congress, Delhi 1918. Came under the influence of 
Gandhiji. A prominent non-co-operator and Khila- 
fatist. C. R. Das, President-elect of Ahmedabad 
Congress being in jail, was unanimously elected in 
his place. Presided over the Congress at Ahmedabad, 
1621 with great ability. President, Civil Disobedience 
Committee, 1922. Participated in the Unity Con¬ 
ference 1924. Foremost exponent of Hindu-Muslim 
Unity. Member of the Working Committee of the 
Congress till death. Trip to Europe f<x reasons of 
health 1925. Died 1927. 


DmiLS OP tHS SsssiON 

Main resolution was reaUy a thesis on non-co- 
operation, its philosophy and programme alike. The 
pledge for volunteers indtttded. Gandhiji WfiS 
api>ointed as the sole executive anthority ol tile 
Congress and invested with the full powers the 
A. I. C. C. and also the power to nonliflate a 
successor. Mauhma Hasitt Htfliani proposed to 
define Swaraj in the Oon^em creed as Complete 
Independence. Gandhiji opposed it and the iveohi- 
tion was thrown out. Public support was requested 
for hand-spittuiug end hand weaving, coaMhunal 


unity, total prohibition and eradication of un- 
touchabilily. Declared that the uon-co-oixaration or 
Khilafat movement had nothing whatsoever to do 
with Moplah rebellion. Expressed horror at the 
Podanur train tragedy. Congratulated Kemal Pasha 
on his victories over the Greel». Felidtaled Baba 
Gurdit Singh of Komagatamarn. 


Events op the Year 

All Parties* Conference at Bombay. Passed re¬ 
solution condemning the repressive policy of the 
Government and asking for the withdrawal of all 
special Uws, the release of all political prisoners and 
the convening of a Round Table Conference. 
Vico’tqr's “No”. Gandhiji intimates Viceroy, Ist 
February, his intention to start Civil Disobe^ence 
in Bardoli. Guntur declares no-tax. Military 
quartered. Andbus sanctions no-tax campaign. 
Govemmettt*s Communique. 21 Constables and a 
Sub-Inspector burnt alive at Chauri Chaura by a 
mob, 5th February. Working Committee at Bardoli 
12th February, suspends Civil Disobedience and 
advocates constructive programme. A, I. C. C. at 
Delhi qu tile 24th and 2Sth February endorses Bardoli 
decisiC^. Qandbiji arrested, 13th March. Sentenced 
fo 9 ifoafo, A. I. C. G. at Lucknow iu June appoints 
Civit Disobedience Committee. Severe rCtweasion in 
Andhfa. Lkqrd George*! “Steel Eremo” speech. 
Boned safyagraha. Akali movemieot. C. D. Com¬ 
mittee divided m oouudl eiitiF. A. I. C. C. at 
liMoatte postpones disoussioa of council entry to 
Oaye Congms. 
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THIRTYNINTH SESSION—Gaya 1922 

Presidenii DmwsAVtvnv Chittaranjan Das 
Chairman of the Reception Committee: 

Brij Kishore Prasad. 

, General Secretaries : Moazzani Ali, Vallabhbhai 

II 

Patel, and Rajendra Prasad. Velegates : 3248. 

.. -JL. 



Prbsidbnt 

Born 1870. Educated in Calcutta and England. 
Enrolled as a barrister, 1903. Appeared in many 
sensational cases (1907-11) like the ManicktoUa Bomb 
case, Dacca Conspiracy case and the Munitions Board 
case. Member of the Congress Punjab Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee. Advocated obstruction at the Amritsar 
Congress, 1919. Opposed non-co-opesation at the 
Calcutta special session but accepted it at Nagpur 
in 1920.,, Suspended his immense practice of ;(^,000 
a year. Organised the boycott of the Prince of Wales. 
Elected President of the Ahmedabad Congress, 1921, 
but arrested 15 dasrs before the session. Sentenced 
to 6 months’ imprisonment. In 1922, presided over 
the Congress at Gaya and founded the Swaraj Party. 
In 1923 the Swarajists entered the Councils but Das 
refused to form a ministry in Beug^. Presided over 
the AU-lndia Trade Um'on Congress at Lahore. In 
1924 captured the Calcutta Corporation and became 
the first Mayor. Gandhi-Das-Nehru Pact. Satyagraha 
at Tarakeswar. Presided again over the AU India 
Trade Union Congress. Reading-Birkenhead-Das 
pourparlers in 1925. Made ow his entire property 
to a trust for the service of the country. Died at 
Darjeeling 1925. 


Dstails of xbb Session 

Main resolution of the session was on Council 
entry. Rajaji led the No-changers and Das led the 
Swarajists. Jamiat-nl-ulema had issued a fatwa 


declaring Council entry as Mamnoon and not Haram. 
Declared by a large majority to continue the boycott 
of councils. Deshabandhtt Das resigns Presidentship. 
The nation was called upon to get ready men and 
money for mass Civil Disobedience. Solemn warning 
to Government not to incur any more national debts. 
Appealed to the public not to contribute to any 
further loans floated by the Government. Congra¬ 
tulated the Akalis on their unexampled bravery and 
their spirit of non-violence. Congratulated Kemal 
Pasha. 


Events of the Year 

Political atmosphere vitiated by communal 
riots. A. I C. C. considers President’s resignation. 
Compromise on Council progaganda thanks to 
Maulana Azad. Assembly throws out Salt Tax. 
Viceroy certifies. Nochangers resign from Working 
Committee. Das’ resignation accepted at Bombay 
A. 1. C. C. Dr. Ansari becomes Acting President. 
Flag Satyagraha in Nagpur continues. Tamilnad 
Cmnmittee refuses to obey compromise. Working 
Committee resigns*. A special session decided on. 
Hartal and demonstrations against all Imperial func- 
tiona as protest against treatment of Zndiuis overseas. 
The Special Session pnrmim Council entry. General 
elections, to Legislatures. SWarajists swe^ the polls 
in Bengal an4 C* P, Many liberals, like Surmidranath 
Baneeieb dpTeated. In the Central Assembly,, the 
Swarajists ceptiu^^48 seats. The AfcaU struggle con^ 
tinues. Maharaja, of Nabha forced to abdicate. 
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fortieth session—D elhi, 1923 

President : MAtJiANA Abul Kalam Azax> 
Chairman of ihe Reception Committee: 

Dr. M. A. Ansari. 

General Secretaries: Moaz<sam Ah. Vallabhbhai 


Patel and Rajcndra Prasad. 


Pkhsidhnt 

Born in Mecca 1888, and passed childhood in 
Arabia. Educated at the A1 Aahar University, Cairo. 
After coming to India, settled in Calcutta. Started 
an Urdu weekly A1 Hilal. Suppressed by the 
Government. Started A1 Balagh. . Arrested and 
interned along witli the AU brothers. After release, 
joined the Congress under the leadership of Gandhiji. 
Ircadmg Khilafatist and pre-eminent non-coMjperator. 
Imprisoned along with Dahabandhu Das 1821-1922. 
President, Special Session of the 'Indian National 
Congress at Delhi, 1923. Suffered imprisonment 
several times in connection with the Salt Satyagraha 
and the Civil Disobedience Movement 1932. Acting 
Congress President, 1930. Member of the Working 
Committee for over two decades. Premdent Indian 
National Congress Ramgarh 1940, and continued 
upto 1946. heading Muslim Divine, scholar, power¬ 
ful writer and orator. Arrested on the 9tli August 
1942 and detained in the Ahmednagar Fort. Minister 
for education in Interim Government, and Indian 
Dominion, 1947. 


Ds!rAn«s OP THK SsssiON 

Permitted such congressmen ‘'as have no reli¬ 
gious or conscientious objection against council 
entry*’‘to enter li^islatur%. All {uopaganda i^ainst 
council entry suspended. Redoubled efforts to be put 
forth on behalf of constructive programme. Boycott of 
Foreign cloth through Khaddar urged. Urged the 
formation oi Civic Guards and promotion of phyncal 
culture. Committee to determine the most feasible 
methods 9 f encouraging Indian industries. Com¬ 
mittee appointed to revise the constitution. Com¬ 
mittee appointed to prepare a draft of the National 
Pact. Nagpur Flag Satyagraha congratulated on its 
successful finish. Press warned to observe great 
restraint in dealing with comfflonal matters, Con¬ 
demned the forced abdication of Maharajah of 
Nabha. Sympathy for sufferers of earthquake in 
Japan and floods in Bihar, Kanara and Burma. 
Released prisoners notably Uala Lajpat Rai and 
M a ul ana Mahomed Ali welcomed. Kenya, the sub¬ 
ject of indignation. 


FORTY-FIRST SESSION-Coeonada, 1923 

Preiident: Maxtlama Mohahkad Atl 
Cbaimutn of the Reception Committee : 

Deshabhakta Konda Venkatappayya 
Genmt Secretaries: Dr. S. D, Kitchlew, Oangadhar 
Rao Deritpaode, JuwiligHat Nehru, apd 
D. Gopalkristumyyg. Ifohiaiet t d,li9 

f 

Bdch taw. Vdneeted al Aligark and OkM. esevke of tbn Nawdb of Rmppttr and also of the 
On mtm Irom Khffltnd, was for sonaMw lb EModa Etatn* |b 1997 tqok to jmmalism add 
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established and edited Uie Comrade, an English 
Weekly published first at Calcutta and later at Delhi. 
Pam]>hlct "Come into Macedonia and help us” for* 
feitedi 1014. Interned on the outbreak of the war, 
October, 1014. Released, 1910 and attended Amritsar 
Congress, Become leader of the Khilafat movement 
and ardent follower of Gandhiji. Led a Khilafat 
deputatioii to England, 1920. Member, Working 
Committee of'the Congress. President, All India 
Khilafat Conference, Karachi, 1021. Declared it 
unlawful feu* Muslims to serve in the aiuiy. Arrested 
at Waltair m September, 1021, and sentenced at 
Karachi to 2 years. President, Indian National 
Congress, Cocanada, 1923. Associated with the 
Unity Conference, 1024. Opposed the Nehru Report 
on the independence issue and communal settlement. 
Drifted away from the Congress. Delegate to the 
first Round Table Coufermice. Died m England, 
1031. 

Dbtah^i of thb Session 

Condemned the continued incarceration of 
Savarkar. National Pact to be circulated along with 
the Bengal Pact prepared by Deshbandhu Das. For¬ 
mation of an All India Volunteer organisation. A 
scheme of separate Congress departments was called 
for, as also a scheme of a National Service of paid 
workers to work tliese various departments. Whole¬ 
hearted sympathy witli Kenya Indians and George 
Joseph and Sarojini Naidu deputed as delegates to 


the Kenya Indian Congress. Committee appointed 
to enquire into conditions of Indian Eabour in 
C^bn. Resolved to stand by the Sikhs as Govern¬ 
ment action in attacking Akali Dal was a challenge 
to right of free asociation. Civil Disobedience and 
Satyagraha Committees absmbed into the Working 
Committee. Emigration from India was advised to 
be stopped. 

EVENTS OK TUB VBAR 

GandhijPs sudden illness with apixmdicitis. 
Operation b> Col. Maddock. Released 5th February- 
Swarajist 4riumph in the legislatures. Dyarchy 
killed in Bengal and C.P. Supplies thrown out in 
the Central Assembly. The Akali movement 
stronger. Murder of Earnest Day in the streets of 
Calcutta. The Dinajpur Resolution on Gopinath 
Saha. Juhu conversations between Gandhiji, Das 
and Nehru. A. I. C. C. at Ahmedabad in June. 
2,000 yards of yarn decided as Congress franchise. 
Gopinath Saha resolution. Renewed repression in 
Bengal followed by the arrest of Subhas Bose and 
other aliment Congressmen. Communal riots all 
over the country, (bndhiji fasts for 21 days. The 
Unity Conference at Delhi, attended by the Metro¬ 
politan of Calcutta, September. A Central National 
Panchayat created. Satyagraha at Tarakeswar. 
The threat of the arrest of Deshbandhu Das. The 
all Parties Conference at Bombay, with infructuous 
deliberation. 


FORTY-SECOND vSEvSSION—Belgaum, 1024 

Presid 0 ni : Mahatma Ganphi 
Chairman of the Reception Committee ; 
Gongadhar Rao Deshpandc 
General Secretaries : Sliaib Quereshi, B. F. Bharucha 
and Jawaharlal Nehru. Delegates : 1,844 



PxBSlum 

Bom 2nd October, 1869. Barrister at Bombay 
and later .ionth*>'Africa. Led an Indian Ambulance 
Oorpildwiig Boer War and Zulu Revolt. Sgtyagraha 
lu ^tPAfrlca and the Gandbi-Smuts agreement. 


Kaira Satyagraha and the Champaraii Agitation. 
Became undisputed louier of Congress after 1920. 
Inaugurated and led the Khilafat and Non-co-opera¬ 
tion movements, 19^-22. Arrrated and sentenced 
to six years imprisonment, March, 1922- Released 
4th February, 1934. 21 days fast for communil 
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unity. President, Indian National Congress Bclgaum, 
1924. Devoted the next 6 years to constructive 
programme. Inaugurated the ^t Satyagraba, April, 
1930. Imprisoned, January, 1932. Past unto death 
against Communal Award. Award modified. Re> 
leased, 1933. Formed Harijan Sevak Sangh. 
Retired from Congress, 1934 but remains undisputed 
leader and adviser of the Congress. Worked for 
Bihar Earthquake Relief. Rajkot imbroglio and fast 

1939. Inaugurated Individual Civil Disobedience, 

1940. Formulated Quit India move, 1942. Arrested 
and detained, 9th August, 1942. 21 days fast in 
February, 1943. Dife partner Ka.sturba died in 
detention, February, 1944. Released, May, 1944. 
Gandhi-Jinnah pourpalers. Toured Noakhali and 
Bihar for Riot Relief. Opposed to partition scheme 
but advised country to agree to Mountbatten plan. 
Stems communal riots in Calcutta and later at Delhi. 
Acclaimed as greatest man of the age. 

Details op the Session 

Gaudhi-Das-Nchru agreement passed by the 
A. I, C. C. in November was ratified. The Congress 
franchise was likewise altered. Resolutions on un- 
touchability and Vaikom Satyagraha. The Akali 
movement, drink and opium traffic dealt with by 
suitable resolutions. The exodus of Hindus from 
Kohat was deplored '*nd the Muslims of JCohat were 
exhorted to assure *heir Hindu brethren of full 
protection of lives and property and the Hindu 


refugees were advi.sed not to return except upon the 
invitation of the Kohat Muslims. Sympathy ex¬ 
pressed for the sufferCTS in Qulbarga in Nizam's 
dominions. Indians abroad, the subject of a suitable 
resolution. Services of Sarojini Naidu, Vaze and 
Benarasida^ Chaturvedi appreciated. Certain altera¬ 
tions in Congress constitution were effected. 


EVENTS OP THE YEAR 

Swarajist dimb down in the Central Assembly. 
No more "constant, continuous, uniform obstruc¬ 
tion." Gandhiji tours Soutli India. Vaikom Satya¬ 
graha ends. Gandhiji's pact with Travancore 
authorities. Faridpur Provincial Conference. Desha- 
handhu's offer of co-operation, Dord Reading’s visit 
to England. Das dies 16th ' June. Death of 
Surendranath Banerjee, 6th August. Deshabandhu 
Memorial. Motilal Nehru accepts seat on the Skeen 
Committee. Muddiraan Committee Report published. 
Pandit Motiilal's motion in Central Assembly for 
Round Table Conference carried. Dr. Suhrawardy 
resigns from Swaraj Party. Vithalbhai Patel elected 
President bf the Assembly. Swarajist dissensions in 
Bengal. A I. C. C. meeting at Patna, 21st Septem¬ 
ber. Yam franchise an alternative to four anna 
membership. Political work made over to the 
Swarajists. Kclkar, Moonjee, Jayakar and Khaparde 
declare for Responsive Co-eperation. Resign from 
Swaraj Party. Communal riots throughout the year. 
The Akali agitation ends. 


FORTY-THIRD SRSSION-Cawnpore, 1925 
President t Mrs. Sarojini NAinr 
Chairman of the Reception Committee : 

Dr. Murli Dal 



General Secretaries : M. A. Ansari, A- Rangaswami 
Iyengar and Bsmdit Santanam. DeUgates i 2,688 



PSSSIOBNT 

Bora 1^. Educated at Hyderabad and 
Cambridge. PubUriied three Voluraas of poefry In 


England wfddi have boen franalated into many 
huigtiagaa. Fddow of the Royal Society of Literature 
in 1014. Hevaelf i Bengali Brahmin, she married a 
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Madrabi non-Braltmm. Joined the Indian National 
Congress, 1915. Went to England in 1920 and did 
propaganda. Ketttrned Kaiser>i>Hmd medal to 
Government. Member, Working Committee of the 
Congress. Visited East Africa and Kenya. Work 
apiveciatcd by Congress. President, Indian National 
Congress, Cawnpore, 1925. Toured and lectured 
America in 1928. Participated in the Salt Satyagraha 
and was jailed. Delegate to the Second Round Table 
Conference, 1931. Acting Presidemt of the Congress, 
1932. Jailed again. Connected with the Women’s 
movement. Offered bSatyagraha in the individual 
Civil Disobedience Movetnent. Was arrested but 
released prematiucly doe to bad health. Arrested 
again on the 9th August, 1942 and detained with 
Gandhiji at Aga Khan Palace. Ntirsed Gandhiji 
during famous fast in 1943. Released soon after on 
grounds of health. Chairman, Asian Relations 
Conference Delhi, 1947 and member Constituent 
Assembly. Acting Governor TT. P., 1947. 


Jt>BTAn«a OB THK SESSION 

• 

Received Soutli African delegation. Declared 
the Area Reservation and Immigration Registration 
Bill to be a to’each of Gandhi Smuts Agreement, 1914 
and suggested a Round Table Conference to arbi* 
trate. Bengal ordinance condemned. Expulsion of 
non-Burman offenders Bill and the Tax on Sea- 


Passengers Bill of Burma condemned. Faith in 
Civil Disobedience reiterated. Adopted a detailed 
constructive programme. Endorsed the Swaraj 
Party’s demands and called on the Swarajists to walk 
out of the Councils if their demands were not 
accepted. Hindustani prescribed as the language of 
the Congress. Foreign department of A. I. C. C. to 
be opened. 

EVENTS OF THE VEAR 

Conciliatory .speech of Lord Reading in opening 
the Assembly. The A. I. C. C. meeting at Delhi. 
Cawnpore Congre.ss decision confirmed. Funds 
sanctioned for Seva Dal and foi^eign propaganda. 
Public debate between Pandit Motilal and Lala 
Lajpat Rai in the Assembly. Indian National Party 
formed at Bombay. Compromise meeting between 
Swarajists and Responsivists at Sabarmati, April. 
The Sabarmati Pact. Prakasam repudiates the pact. 
A. I. C. C. at Ahmedabad repudiates Sabarmati Pact. 
Motilal leaves for England. Sriman Srinivasa 
Iyengar becomes leader in his place. Fierce Hindu 
Muslim riots in Calcutta for 6 weeks. Hilton Young 
Commission reports on Currency and Exchange 
published, August. General Elections in November. 
In Tamil Nad end Andhra, Congress captures all 
elective seats to Central Assembly. Congress 
reverses in U. P. Congress squabbles in Bengal. 
Swami Shraddhanand murdered by a Muslim. 


FORTY-FOURTH vSEBSION-Gauhali, 1926 
President: S. Sriniva.sa Ivenoar 
Chaitman of the Reception Committee: 

T. R. Phookun 

(tcneral Secretaries: Dr. M. A. Ansari, A. Ranga- 
swami Iyengar, Pandit Santanam and V. J. Patel 
Delegates: 3,000 



President 

Bom 1874. Practices law and soon becomes the 
leader of the bar. Later Advocate General of 
Madras. Meidher of the Madras Senate, 1912-1916. 
President thril Madra.s Social Reform Association, 
1916-^2p, Advocate General, 1916-1920. {Returned 
t‘s (f.Iill. and resigned his membership ■ of the 


Council in 1921. Prji^sideot, Tamil Nad Provincial 
Congress Committee. Elected to the Central 
Assembly. Elected President of the Indian National 
Congress, Gauhati, 1926. Elected Deputy leader of 
the Opposition in the Central Assembly. Member 
of the Working Committee of the Congress' for a 
number of years. Took leading part in demon- 
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stretionB against the Simon Commission. Started 
the Independence of India I^gue and fought the 
Nehru Report on the question of Indcitcndencc. 
Withdrew from public life in 1030. Died, 1941. 

DBTAaS O? THB SESSION 

Main resolution was on work in Councils. Con¬ 
gressmen were to refuse ministerships or other offices 
until a satisfactory response was made by the Govern¬ 
ment to the Nationalist Demand. They were to 
refuse supplies and throw out budgets and all 
proposals for legislative enactments by which the 
bureaucracy proposed to consolidate its powers. But 
allowed to move resolutions and introduce and 
support measures and bills necessary for the healtliy 
growth of national life and the advancement of the 
country’s interests and tat the protection of Civil 
liberties and the consequent displacement of the 
bureaucracy. Tributes paid to memory of Swami 
Shradhdhnnanda by Gandhiji and Maulana Mahomed 
Ali. Condemned the discrimination against Indian 


settlers in Kenya. Emergency legislation for dealing 
with Bengal detenues was condemned. Resolutions 
on Hindu Mu-slim Unity, Gnrudwara prisoners and 
Bengal detenues. 

Events op the Year 

Swarajist-Nationalist combine in the Central 
Assembly. The entire grunt of the budget thrown 
out. Government wins by narrow margin on the 
exchange issue. The South African Indian question 
settled and the Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastry 
.sent as Indian Agent to South Africa. A. I. C. C. at 
Bombay attempts solution of communal problem. 
Subhas Bose released after four years’ imprisonment. 
Serious commimal riots. Unity Conference spon¬ 
sored by Congress, Bombay, 27th October. Srinivasa 
Iyengar bresides. Communal formula. Viceroy 
invites leading politicians, 6th November. Gandhiji 
also sees Viceroy. Simon Commission announced. 
Condemned by every party as an eye wash. All 
Parties Manifesto against Simon Commission. 


FORTY-EIFTH SE^ION—Madras, 1927 

President • Dr. M. A. AN.stRi 
Chairman of the Reception Committee : 

C. M. Muthuranaga Mudaliyar 

General Secretaries: Shaib Quereshi, Jawaharlal 
Nehru and vSubhas Chandra Bose 
Delegates: 2,694 



' President 

Born in 1880. Educated at Allahabad and 
Deccan. Joined the Edinburgh University in 1901. 
House Surgeon, Charing Cross HospitaL Resident 
Medical Officer, Lock Hostrital and Conical Assistaat 
St. Peter’s Hospital, London. Returns after ten 
years stay in Europe. Organised the AE India 
Medical Mission to Turkey in 1912-1913. Took a 
lea ding part in the Home Rule Agitation, 1917-1918. 
Elected Preaidetit All India Mnslim L^gtie, 1920k 
Active liaadf w of the Khilafat and Noft-oo-operatioii 
movetnent. president, Rhilafat Conference, Osya, 
1922, PkHB^dent;, Indian National Congresa, Madrna, 
1927. Parddpated in the Salt Satyagraha and 1f>* 


Civil Disobedience Movement and wr.s imprisoned. 
Founder President, Coagr^s Parliamentary Party, 
1933. Largdy responsible for Congress accepting 
the parliamentary programme. Retired from active 
politics due to bad health in April, 1935. Died 1936. 

DETAtta OF THE SESSION 

Main tesolntion resolved to boycott the Simon 
Commiasion "at each stage and in every fratn". 
Creed of the Congress defined Ut a separate resolu¬ 
tion that '^the goal of the Indian people is complete 
National Indepandence^'. Em lidrs. Beasant sup¬ 
ported the Indepandenoe readutton. Working Com¬ 
mittee sntborisid to coopt and to confer with other 
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bodies and draft a constitution and place it before 
a s|)ecial anivention for approval. War danger 
.sounded in a re.solution. Dcclcncd it would be duty 
of the people to refuse to take any part in any 
Imperialist war or to co-operate with the Government 
in any way. Congratulated General Avari of Arms 
Act SatvTigraga on his htuigcr strike. Condemned 
the proj)osed separation of Burma from India. 
Demanded ‘relpase of detcnucs. Resolutions on 
lA‘ague against Imperialism, China, refusal of pass¬ 
ports, boycott of British goods, Hindu Muslim unity, 
Indians in Africa aifd lawless laws. 

Kvknts op thp Vkar 

Simon Comnussiem arrives m Bomba)', 3rd 
Kcbruaiy. Nationwide hartal. Shooting in Madras 
Student-Police clash in Crlcutta. Simon’s letter to 


Viceroy, 7th February, prqiosing an Indian Com¬ 
mittee of seven members to co-operate. Lala I^ajpat 
Rai moves Simon Boycott resolution in Assembly. 
Motion carried. At Bombay boycott of Simon Com¬ 
mission by noted knights. All Parties Conference 
at Delhi npiJoints committee under Presidentshii> of 
Molilal Nehru to draft constitution. Bardoli Satya- 
graha under the lead of Vallabhbhai Patel. It ends 
ill success. Bloomfield enquiry. Nehru Committee 
pr«>cnt its report. Public Safety Bill introduced in 
the Assembly but thrown out by casting vote of 
President. Bomb in the Central A.sseinbly thrown 
by Bhagat Singh. The Independence of India 
league started by Srinivasa Iyengar. I«athi chatgc 
on Dalaji at I^ahore. Lnlaji dies as a result of 
injuries. Mr. Saunders, Superintendent of Police 
shot dead in I^ahore. Youth movement gathers 
momentum. Arrests all over the country. 


FORTY-SIXTII SKvSSION— Calcutta, 1928 

President. Pandit MoraAt Nkhru 
Chairrflan of the Reception Committee ; 

J. M. Sen Gupta 

General Secretaries: M. A. Ansari and Jawaharlal 
Nehru. Delegates: 5,221 


Dbtails ?p THB Session 

Mam resolution was on Nehru Rejiort. Gandhiji 
moved a resolution accepting Nehru Report’s recom¬ 
mendation of Dominion Status for two years. 
Jawaharlal moved an amendment reiterating ad¬ 
herence to independence. Compromise formula 
evolved. Ultimatum to British Government to 
accept the Nehru Report within one year or the 
Congress would launch s-atyagrah. Propaganda for 
indei>endcnce to continue. Detailed programme of 
work for the year issued. Reciprocated greetings 
from friends in foreign countries. Contemplated a 
Pan-Asiatic Federation. Reiterated Madras resolu¬ 
tion on War danger. Congratulations to Vallabhbhai 
Patel on the success of the Bardoli Satyagraha. 
Demand for responsible Government in Indian States. 
Bosolutions on police raids and searches in Lahore, 
Boycott of BHtfadi goods, I^eague against Imperialism 
etc. Ma^ ra% of 50,000 labour workers in Congress 
Pan||kl ui.o saluted the national flag and,supported 
TiAd(3Mi|imce. ' [ 


Events op the Year 

Sub-Committee appointed to give effect to the 
Congress ptogramme. Gandhiji arrested at Calcutta 
in March and fined Re. 1/- for burning foreign cloth. 
Gandhiji’s tour of Burma and Andhra Desa. Arrests 
in Bombay, Punjab and IT. P. Later culminating 
in the Meerut Conspiracy case. President Patel 
rules out the Public Safety Bill as owing to Meerut 
Case, the matter was sub judicc. Bombay meeting 
of the A. I. C. C. Proposals for Congress reorganisa¬ 
tion. Shiv Prasad Oupta to represent India at the 
Congress of League against imperialism. Resolved 
to midee revolutionary changes in the present econo¬ 
mic and ;)oclal structure of society. Bhagat Singh 
and Ddtt sentenced to transportation for life. Strike 
in Bombay Mills and in Jute industry in Bengal. 
Hunger strike of Lahore Conspiracy 'prisoners and 
martyrdom of Jatindranath Das. Lt^ore Conspiracy 
Trial Ordinance. Martyrdom of Phongy Wixaya. 
Lord Irwin’s talks with leaders. Viceregal train 
bombed. 



BOOK V 


SATYAGRAHA ERA 




CHAPTER XXII 



INDEPENDENCE 
AND SALT SATYAGRAHA 



indepkndknce goai< 

T he CoiigrcbS at Calcutta had given ultimatum 
to the British Government. Dominion 
Status was to be conceded by December 
31st, 1929, Otherwise complete indepen¬ 
dence was to be the goal of the Congress. The year 
of 1929 had been a year of waiting. The Congress 
met at Lahore on the banks of the Ravi in an atmos¬ 
phere of revoluUonary fervour and expectations. 
At midnight on December 31st, as the new year was 
ushered in, the flog of Purna Swaraj tyas unfurled. 
Complete independence was adopted as the goal and 
the A. I. C. C. was authorised “whenever it deems 
fit to launch upon a programme of Civil Disobedience 
including non-payment of taxes.” 


iNDaPBNDUNCS PLBDGS 

'Oil January 26, 1930 was celebrated all over 
India the first independence day, when in towns and 
villages all over the country, huge mass meetings of 
men and women read tlie Declaration; 

“We believe that it is the inalienable right of 
the Indian peofile, as of any other people, to have 
freedom add to enjoy the fruits of their toil and have 
necessities of life, so that they may have full 
opportunities of growth. We believe also that if any 
Government deprives a people of these rights and 
oppresses them, the people have a further right to 
alter it or to abolish it. The British Government in 
has not only deprived the Indian p^ple of 
their freedom but has based itself on the exploitation 
of the masses, and has ruined India economically, 
politicaUy, cttlttifalljr and ^iritually. We believe 
thar^e that India rnnst sevef the British conneo- 
tion and attain Pwa* Swayaj or Complete Indapea- 
dance. 


“India has been ruined economically. The 
revenue derived from our people is out of all propor¬ 
tion to our income. Our average income is seven 
pice (less than two pence) per day, and of the heavy 
taxes we pay 20% are raised from the Laud Revenue 
derived from tlie peasantry, and 3% from the Salt 
Tax, which falls most heavily on the poor. 

“Villages industries, such as hand-.spiunlng, 
have been destroyed, leaving the pea.santry idle lor 
at least four months in the year, and dulling their 
intellect for want of handiaafts, and nothing has 
been substituted, as in other countries, for the aafts 
thus destroyed. 

“Customs and currency have been so maui- 
pulatcd as to heap further burdens on the peasantry. 
British manufactured goods constitute the bulk of 
our imports. Customs duties betray clear partiality 
for British manufactures, and revenue from them is 
used not to lessen the burden on the masses but for 
sustaining a highly extravagant administration. Still 
more arbitrary has been the manipulation of exchange 
ratio which has resulted in millions being drained 
away from the country. 

“Politically, India’s status has never been so 
reduced as under the British regime. No reforms 
have given real political power to the people, llie 
tallest of us have to bend before foreign authority. 
The rights of free expression of (^pinion and free 
association have been denied to us, and many of our 
countrymen are compelled to live in exile abrmul and 
quonot retovn to their homes. AB administrative 
talent killed ehd the masses have to be satisfied 
with petty vUUge offices end clerksbips. 

^'Ottltitmlly, thi lyttem of tilaottioa has torn 
ns frqm onr mcCiEfriigl eitd onr training has made ns 
hng the vmy dmiOa that bind its. 
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"Sjuritually, cotnimlsory disarmament has made 

us unmanly and the presence of an alien army of 

occupation, employed with deadly effect to crush in 

us tliu spirit of resistance, has made us think that we 

cannot look after ourselves or put up a defence 

against foreign aggression, or even defend our homes 

and families from the attacks of thieves, robbers and 

miscreants. 

■ 

"We hold It to be a crime against man and God 
to submit any longer to a rule that has caused this 
four-fold disaster t» our country. We recognise, 
however, that the most effective way of gaining our 
freedom is not through violence.’ We will, therefore, 
prepare ourselves by withdrawing, so far as we can, 
all voluntary association from the British Govern¬ 
ment, and will prepare for Civil Disobedience, includ¬ 
ing non-payment of taxes. We are convinced that 
if we can but withdiaw our voluntary help and stop 
payment of tuxes without doing violence, even under 
provocation the end of this inhuman rule is assured. 
We, therefore, hereby solemnly resolve to carry out 
the Congress instructions issued from time to time 
for tlie purpose of establishing Purna Swaraj." 

lndci>cndencc day celebrations revealed the pent 
up feelings, enthusiasm and readiness of the people 
for sacrifice. The smouldering fire was to be re¬ 
kindled and a mighty effort made against the world’s 
mightiest empire by a new popular upsurge even 
though without the use of arms. At this time arrests 
and prosecutions had already begun all over the 
country. In the Meerut Conspiracy ca.se, started in 
the previous year, of the 32 accused, all but one had 
been committed to Sessions. Subhas was already in 
Jail. The Working Committee met in February at 
Sabamiathi and authorised Gandhiji and hifl followers- 
in-faith to start Civil Disobedience and the A. I. C. C. 
shortly after endorsed this decision. 


Gandbiji’s 11 Points 

It was not yet clear what would be the pro¬ 
gramme of action. Gandtuji’s strategy was not dear 
even to his closest associates. But the coiintry had 
unbounded faith in Gandhiji's leadership. Barher he 
had made his 11-point demand on the Viceroy and 
hod offered inspite of eversrthing that had happened, 
to call off Cii|fl Disobedience, These points included 
total Iprohibitim, reduction of Rupee ratio to la. 4<i., 
red^tiba of Band Revenue by hdf, redtuftion of all 


Military expenditure by half, protective Tariff on 
foreign cloth, relaxation of the Arms Act for self- 
defence and abolition of Salt Tax. 


Sai,t Satyaoraha 

It soon became known that Salt Tax was to be 
chosen for direct action campaign. This, when it 
started, appeared fantastic and ridiculous to the 
Moderates and the Government. But soon the 
country was ablaze with the mighty movement that 
is remembered with pride. "In it one might have 
said, the progress of a thousand years was encom¬ 
passed within the events of a year." 

Gandhiji was to start on Damdi March to take 
possession of tlie salt dqMosits of the Government 
Salt Depot in the sea shore. Before starting this 
march, Gandhiji, sent a ktter to the Viceroy appris¬ 
ing him of his plan. This letter, sent through 
Mr. Reginald Reynolds an Englishman Ashramitc, 
gave a tale of India's ruination, poverty and serfdom 
under the British Raj, and demanded redreas on the 
lines of the 11 points. If, however, no redress came, 
"On the 11th day of this montli I shall proceed, 
with such co-workers of the Ashram as I can take, 
to disregard the provisions of the Salt Laws. I 
regard this tax to be the most iniquitous of all from 
the poor man's .standpoint. As the Independence 
movement i.s e.ssentially for the poorest in the land, 
the beginning will be made with this evil. The 
wonder is that we have submitted to the cruel mono¬ 
poly for so long. It is, I know, open to you to 
frustrate my design by arresting me. 1 hope that 
th»e will ba tens of toousands ready, in a disciplined 
manner, to take up the work after me, and, in the 
act of disob^ing the Salt Act, to lay themselves open 
to the penalties of a Law that should never have 
disfigured the Statute Book." 

The Viceroy's reply to this nltiniattun came back 
quickly, and was unequivocal. His Excellency ex¬ 
pressed his r««ret that Mr. CUfiadhi should have been 
"Contemplating a course of action which was clearly 
bound to inoolve violation of the Law and danger to 
the public peace," 

Gandhiji wrote, "On bended knees I asked for 
bread and received the stone instead. The 
Katiott responds only to force, and I am not surprieed 
by the Viceregal reply. The only public peace the 
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Nation, knows is the peace of the public prison. 
India is a vast prison-house. 1 repudiate this 
(British) Law and regard it as my sacred duty to 
break the mournful monotony of compulsory peace 
that is choking the heart of the .Nation for want of 
free vent.” 

SAXDAR VAU.ADHBKAI PKmRBS THS WAV 

The Daudi March tliub became inevitable. 
Vallabhbhai, the Sardm* of Bardoli went before his 
master to prepare the villagers on the route which 
Gandhiji was to follow. Vallabhbhai's speeches to 
the people o£ Gujrat were characteristic of his matter- 
of-fact eloquence and created a soul-.stirring effect: 

“Give up your wedding ftetivities”, said he, “a 
l)eoplc at war with a mighty Government cannot 
afford to indulge in these pastimes. From tomorrow, 
you might have to keep your doors closed and locked, 
and betake to the fields, only to return home in the 
evening. You have earned a reputation that you 
have yet to do much to deserve. Now the die is 
cast, and there is no turning back ;■ you have to 
vindicate Gandhi's dxoice of your Taluka as the 
scene of his first experiment in Mass Civil Dis¬ 
obedience. . , 

Gandhiji began his march on 12th March, 1030 
accompanied by his 70 Ashramites. It was a historic 
scene, calling back to our minds, the old legends 
coupled with the names of Shrec Rama and the 
Pandavas. The March was widely reported and 
anxiously watched all over the country. Each day 
added to the fervour and enthusiasm. 300 Village 
offioirs tendered their resignations from the area 
fibrough which Gandhiji passed. Gandhiji had said 
earlier “Wait till X begin. Once I march to the 
place, you will know what to do.” He had a clear 
vision of this scheme of resistance when others were 
in the dark. 

Government had not yet arrested Gandhiji but 
Sordu* Vallabhbhai and some other leaders had 
already been put in jail. 

The road was watered, the path was stream wiith 
flowers ani leaves and decorated with flags and 
lastooaa. 

Crowds gathered eveirywhete to witnoes tbe 
msndt and pay hoittage to this straag<^arnty and he 


general. Gandhiji preached his old Gospel along 
the route. Rhaddar, abstinence from drink and 
removal of unlouchabiUty were the three favourite 
themt», but he also enjoined that all should join the 
Satyagrahis. During the march he declared that he 
would citlier die on the way or else keep away from 
the Ashram nntil Swaraj was won. Gandhiji's march 
lasted 24 days. They had traversed a distance of 
200 miles. All along he was emphasising that the 
march was a pilgrimage, a period of i>enance not to 
be spent in feteing and feasting. 

On the morning of Ai>ril 5lh, Gandhiji reached 
Dandi. Soon after the morning prayers, Gandhiji 
and his volunteers proceeded to break the Salt Law 
by pidring up the salt lying on the seashore. 
Immediately after this Gandhiji issued a press state¬ 
ment : “N'ow that the technical or ceremonial breach 
of the Salt I<aw has been committed, it is now open 
to any one who would take the risk of prosecution 
under the Salt Law to manufacture salt wherever he 
wishes, and wherever it is convenient.” 


Arricst ov Gandhiji 

The country had been held back and was now 
ablaze from end to end, being permitted to start salt 
satyagraha as from the 6th of A|Uil, the national 
week. Huge imblic meetings were held in all big 
cities, the audience running up to six figures. The 
events at Karachi, Shiroda, Ratmgiri, Patna, 
Peshawar, Calcutta, Madras and Sbolapur constituted 
a new experience in self-sacrifice and also laid bare 
the mailed fist of the British Govesmment. There 
were military firings, lathi charges and arrests. 
Special Ordinances were promulgated to suppress the 
movement. The press was stricken hard. Gandhiji 
had been guiding the movement through his speeches 
and his Havjivan all along. The Government had 
expected the movement to fizzle out if Gandhiji was 
left alone. Gandhiji then drafted his second letter 
to the Viceroy aimotinciug his intention of raiding 
the salt worlte ci Dhwsana and Chharsada. Then 
tottte tbi tiute for tilt arrest of Gandhiji. It was ten 
past one k| the night when he was placed in a police 
car and taken to Verwada prison. 

Mr. AMui»nld*BSHrtl«tt of the iKnidon Telegr^h 
ttrato t "iWe aottittfaing hltoasety dramstic in 
the aitiUciidMre we were waiting for the train, 
for we MI Idt we were lole eyewitnesses of a scene 
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which may become historical, this arrest of a prophet, 
false or true, for, false or true, Gandhi is now 
regarded as a holy inan and a saint by millions of 
Indians. Who knows whether, one httndrc^ years 
from now, he may be worshipped as a supreme being 
by 300 million peotde. Wc could not shake off these 
thoughts and it seemed incongruous to be at a level* 
crossing at dawn to take the prophet into custody.” 

I 

Before the wrest, how'cver, Gandhiji had dictated 
at Dandi hi^ last message advising on what was to be 
done. In this he had said, “After I am arrested, 
neither the people nor my colleagues should be 
daunted. The conductor of thist fight is God and not 
1.” . . . . “Whole villages should come forward to 
pick or manufacture salt. Women should picket 
liquor and opium shops and foreign cloth shops. In 
every house young and old should begin spinning on 
takli and heaps of yarn should be daily woven. There 
.should be bonfires of foreign cloth. Hindus should 
regard none as untouchables. Hindus, Muslims, 
Parsecs and Christians, all .should heartily embrace 
one another. The major communities should be 
satisfied with what remains after satisfaction of 
minor communities. Students should leave Govern¬ 
ment schools, and Government servants should resign 
tmd be employed in the service of the people, like 
the brave Patels and Talatis who have resigned. 
Thus shall wc easily complete Swaraj.” 

After the Arrest 

Gand!iiji*s arrest was followed by demonstrations 

from one end of the countty to the other. It was the 

signal for voluntary and complete Hartals in Bombay, 

Calcutta and .several other i)laces. The whole city 

of Bombay w'as astir with the huge procession and 

several public meetings. About 50,000 men had 

struck work in the raill-.. Railway Workshops had 

to be closed. Cloth merchants decided on a 6 day 

hartal. Resignations from Honorary officers and 

services were announced at Sequent intervals. There 

were serious disturbances at Sholapur and in Calcutta. 

« 

Gandhiji’s arrest had raised a world-wide protest 
There were sympathetic hartals among Indian 
businessmen in places as far wide as Panama, 
Sumatra and the boycott movement was a matter of 
concern to the press in England, Germany and 
France. In America an influentially signed message 
was atbled to IKr. Ramsay Mecdonald by prominent 
derarnuen led by Dr. John Haynes Holme#. 


Civil Disoubdibnce Extended 

Mr. Abbas Tayabji took up Gaiidhiji*s place as 
Leader of the salt satyagrahis but was soon arrested. 
Arrests, lathi charges and repression was let loose in 
towms and villages but was met with an increasing 
tempo of lesistancc by the people. After Gandhiji's 
arre.st, the Working Cunimitteu met in May at 
Allahabad and extended the scope of Civil Disobe¬ 
dience. It called upon the entire nation to make all 
sacrifices that they were capable of. Boycott of 
foreign cloth throughout tlie country was to be com¬ 
pleted without delay and productiou of Khadi was 
to be mtensillcd. Contraband wit luannfacturc was 
to be extended. Forest Laws were to be disobeyed. 
Foreign cloth was to be boycotted. British goods 
including British banking, insurance, shipping and 
.similar other institutions were to be boycotted. 
Lastly, “The Committee is of oi>imou that the time 
has iirrived for the inauguration of Nu-tax campaign 
by noji-payracnt of siicdnl taxes in ewtain l*rovinces, 
and that a beginning should be made by non-payment 
of the laud tax iu the Provinces where the ryotwari 
system prevails, such as Gujarat, Maharashtra, 
Karnatak, Andhra, Tamil Nad and the Punjab, and 
the non-payment of the Cbow’kidari tax in Provinces 
like Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. It calls upon such 
Provinces to organize campaigns of non-payment of 
the land tax or Chowkidari tax in areas selected by 
the Provincial Congress Committees.” 

Dharsana Raid 

After the arrest of Mr. Tayabji, Shrimati Sarojtni 
Devi was to direct the raid at Dharsana. She was 
also arrested with her batch of volunteers. Batches 
of volunteers later rushed towards the salt depot. 
They were beaten and chased out. The same evening 
anotlier batch of 220 volunteers were arrested. 
Fresh batches of volunteers congregated and more 
.salt raids took place. A mass raid at Dharsana took 
place on the 21st May when 2,500 volunteers parti¬ 
cipated. They were led by Iioam Saheb, the 62-yeBr 
old colleague of Gandhiji iff* South Africa. The 
voluntcErs cotnmeuoed the raid early in the moi'ning 
and as they attacked the salt heaps at different places, 
the Police wquld charge them with lathis and beat 
them back. The Imam Saheb and other leaders wera 
ames^.. Hundreds of V 9 lttnteers were injured, 
some of them fatally. As they were reinov^ to 
Hospitals or prison camps by the Police, £re#h batefaa# 
came to Dharsana to take their places. 
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Wadau Raids 

A buccebsion of raids were also made on the 
Wadala salt depot and hundreds of volunteers took 
part in them. But the most demonstrative raid took 
place on the 1st June. On the morning of the first, 
nearly 15,000 volimtecrs and others participated in a 
mass raid at Wadala. Successive batches marched 
up to the Port Trust level-crossing and were held up 
by a Police Cordon. Soon the raiders among whom 
were women and children broke through the Cordon, 
splashed through slime and mud and ran over the 
pans. The i aiders were repuhed by the Police who 
were acting under immediate supervision of the 
Home Member. Such mass raids took place in other 
parts of Uie country also. The way these raids were 
dealt with by the Police raised public indignation to 
high pitch. Mr. Webb Miller, UTiting to the New 
Freeman expressed abhorrence of the sights at 
Pharsana: —■ 

“In eighteen years of reporting in twent>'-two 
countries, during whidi I have witnessed innumerable 
civil disturbauccss, riots, street fights ahd rebellions, 
I have never witnessed such harrowing scenes as at 
Pharsana. Sometimes the scenes were so painful 
that I had to tom away momentarily. One surprising 
feature was the discipline of the volunteers. It 
seemed they were thoroughly imbued witli Gandhi's 
non-violence creed.'* 

The Civil Pisobcdience movement had assumed 
various aspects and was carried with varying success 
in different Provinces. 

The boycott of foreign cloth had become more 
effective. The business community in Bombay 
including the mill owners rendered enthusiastic 
support. Bombay was the chief centre and guide for 
the rest of the country. The movement, was of revolt 
and defiance of the !l^itiah authority on the one hand 
and constructive work for the masses on the oth<ar. 
Boycott of (doth was eoui^ied with khadi. Prohibi¬ 
tion took the shape of huttinf down all Toddi trees 
and picketing all wine shops, Suppression of the 
newspapers was met with hy innumenihle cyclostyledi 
news sheets. There were proeessions and meetings 
in defiance of the Fedioe. 

The reptessjon that thas let loose to subdue this 
new i4iirit 0(4 jdtmrtion was also diverse in shape 


and mounting to new heights in severity. The 
Working Committee of Ihc Congress was declared 
unlawful and Pandit Motilal Nehru was arrested on 
June 3rd. 

The repression, however, served to intensify the 
movement .specially of the boycott. The volunteer 
organization in Bombay became more throughgomg. 
Women came to the front. Braving the hun and rain, 
and lathis and arrest these tender girls and women, 
at the liquurshops and cloth .shops made picketing 
very effective. When a shopkeeper would not stop 
to sell his goods, bis wife or daughter would go and 
picket his shop. The young women and old brought 
up in the seclusion of tlicir homes had rallied to 
the call and found a new world in the sacrifice and 
suffering for the country. Their particii>Btion was 
electrifying in its effect, and incedcntly brought them 
a new social emancipation in tlip process. 

Incidents of heroism and names of places and 
persons that specially distinguished themselves in 
those glorious days are too numerous to be com- 
memmorated. We can but make mention of a few. 

At Peshawar the Palhans once notoriously blood¬ 
thirsty and valiant, had been transformed into a 
non-violent people nndet the leadership of Khan 
Abdul Gaffar Khan affectionately called the Frontier 
Gandhi. They gave an account of themselves which 
has become a legend for the whole country. There 
were serious cases of firings at Peshawar, but tbc 
spirit of the people remained totally unsubdued. At 
one time as the leader of the procession was shot 
down by the military police another came to take his 
place and was sliot down to he rei>laced by a third 
till there were several casualties in cold blood. 

Another incident connect^ with Peshawgr fills 
us with pride to-day—?f the Garhwali soldiers. 
There was a wholesale firing on the unarmed crowds. 
Two Platoons of the second battalion of the 18th 
Royal Rifles, Hindu troops in the midst o£ a Muslim 
crowd refused the order to fire and fraternised with 
^ peqphh 

A (xavdmertiil imposed savage sentences on 17 
men oi Oiarfiwttli riiles. One was given life tnms- 
pothition, anpiher HII ywMhi r%^us impHsonment 
and VMtydug from 3 to lO years. This 

incaldunt put « new se^t amoak people. From 
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April 25tli to May 4th Peshawar was in the hands 
of the people and had to be lecapiurcd by iwwerfnl 
British forces with Air Sqttadrcms. 

In Bengal for some months, the district of 
Midnapore appeared to be beyond the reach of the 
Bengal .Government. The revolutionary party, dis¬ 
agreeing wiUi Gandhiji’s non-violence were also 
active. The. armoury raid in Chittagong, which 
even Gandhiji had to admit was a "daring deed", 
clcctrihed the country. There were news, carried by 
the illicit news-shlets and emissaries, of a strange 
new life and existence, in villages and towns. Young 
and old, men and women cheerfully braved the 
Police lathis, squatted on the road in passive resis¬ 
tance for hours on end when proces.sions were 
blocked, and the satyagrahis were accompanied and 
seen off to jails with flowers and celebrations, by 
families and friends. 

At Bombay a boy named Babu Ganno stood 
across a Police lorry at the Kalbadevi Road to 
prevent its progress and was crushed under it. 


Basdou oxcb korr 

In Gujrat the great event was no-tax campaign 
successfully carried out in Bardoli and Borsad 
Talukas. Bardoli, which had become famous earlier 
was to be taught a lesson now'. But it emerged even 
more triumphant. Tlic oppression by the authorities 
and the resistance of the peasantry was so great that 
80,000 i>cop1e left their homes and migrated to 
villages in the neighbourhood of Baroda State. 
Mr. Brailsford gave a description of the exodus, part 
of which is given below 

"And then began one of the strangest migrations 
in history. One after another, acting with a un¬ 
animity of which only Indians with their tight caste 
organisations are capable, these villagers packed their 
belongings into their bullock carts and drove them 
across the border into Baroda. A few even burned 
the rich crop which they were too late to remove. 
I visited one of their camps. They have built 
temporary shelters with matting for waU-s and pahn 
leaves on faking for a roof The rains are over; 
they vill nper no grave hardship till May. But 
they are erwded together with th^ beloved cattle, 
ii|d ffmeiked In the narrow space nre their house¬ 


hold goods, the great jars in which they store their 
rice, cloths and chums, chests and beds, shining 
pote of brass, here a plough, there a picture of the 
gods, and everywhere, at intervals, the presiding 
genius of this camp a photograph of Mahatma 
Gandhi. I asked a big group of them why they had 
left their homes. The w'omcn gave the promptest 
and simplest answer,—"Because Mahatmaji is in 
prison." The men were still conscious of an econo¬ 
mic grievance; "farming does not pay, and tax is 
unjust." One or two said, "To win Swaraj" or 
Self-Government. 

"I spent two memorable days tonring the 
deserted villages in company with the Chairman of 
the Congress organization of Snrat. One i>asscd row 
after row' of the padlocked cottages, and through the 
bars of the windows one conld sec only empty rooms. 
The streets were silent lakes of sunlight. Nothing 
moved until a monkey swung himself over a roof." 

The heroic incident of the women of Borsadh 
may also be mentioned here. On the 21st January, 
1931 a demonstration wa.s to be staged at Borsad. 
The Police determined to counter this demonsWation, 
tried to over-awe the volunteers. The women of 
Borsad showed fearless resistance. Their pots were 
broken. They were dispersed by force, thrown down 
and the Police trod ui)on their chests with boots. 

The Police spared, and resi>ecled nobody. S. 
Vallabhbhai’s owm mother aged over 80 was cooking 
her food and the boiling tK>t was knocked down by 
the Police. 

United Province was the only province where a 
general no-tax campaign was inaugurated. Both the 
Zamindars and tenants being called upon to withhold 
payment of rmit and revenue. 

In Bihar, the Chowkidar tax was withheld in 
large areas. The Province suffered to the full from 
the imposition of punitive And confiscation of 
large properties in Ueu of petty stuns. 

In the CendrAl Provinces various satyagrahis 
were successfully launched and continued inspite of 
the heavy fines and pohee excesses. 

Karnatak also organised no-tax campaign in 
which more than 800 ftmilies participated, 




Bhulabhai Desai 

Great Leader of the Parliamentary 
Front. His stirring stand in the 
I. N. A. trial, upholding the right 
of a subject nation to wage war 
for its freedom was a land-mark 
in our struggle. 
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Desbandhu Chittaranjan Das 
His Jife was a poem of sacrifice and service. 



Pt Motilal Nahru 


Mrs. Swaroop Rani N«hru 


The Nehrue 

Jawahai/ Kiishna, Chandralekha, Indtra and 
Viiaylakshmi 


Kamala, Jawahai and Indira 


Freedoms battle 

From Sire to son 
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Satyavati. 

Beloved leader and martyr of freedom. 



« . Aran* 

Redircover. herrdf after m2, ^ i^ iionoared tb* womem the group h*e m.ny of the 

n»o« prominent .leadeti of women** moyemint in Indtov 
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The Punjab gave a good account oC itselfi Jail after serving a year's tem, was severely beaten 
specially in the boycott of foreign clotli. Women while marchiug in a luroccshion. 
picketers including Mussalnian ladies took part. 

Siapa—'(mock funeral wailing) was practised on the This harrowing tale and the epic of this glorious 
houses of those who would sell foreign cloth. On time in the national struggle can be dealt with but 
31st December 1931, the anniversary of the indepen- too briefly and in rather a sketchy manner. Tat most 
dcncc resolution was celebrated. At I«ahore Subhas of os, it constitutes the most memorable days of our 
Chandra Bose who had been recently released from life. 















CHAPTER XXIII 

THE SECOND 
: CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 
MOVEMENT 



GANDHI-IRWIN PACT AND R. T. 
CONFERENCE 


T he Civil Disobedience movement continued 
vigorously inspite of untold repression. 
More than a 100,000 persons including 
thousands of ladies and 15,000 muslims 
courted arrest. Efforts were made for a compromise 
and after several attempts of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
and Mr. M. R. Jayafcar carried throughout the year, 
an agreement was reached between the Government 
and the Congress after several days strenuous dis¬ 
cussions. This agreement, known as the Garidhi- 
Irwin Pact, is well known and has been variously 
criticised. Gandhiji calle<I this Pact as a victory l^th 
of the Congress and the Government. Meanwhile a 
Round Table Conference had met in I^adon in 1031-! 


The intention seemed to have been, to set o5 the 
stage, before the world of ^‘representative gathering*** 
of Indians trying for an agreed plan, for the. futufje 
government of their country. It wgs nt^^lnd&hs,: 
but the Viceroy and his officials who. these 
representatives. What they acttmlly d^ 
fully assemble all the diverse elementiS, evvy cc^, 
every party, every facial minority,, eih^y 'm 
this sub-continent. They coUwted-T-ltfint^^'^prin^^ 

■ «^ou<f ‘ 
landi 


le, Chrisrians, ^Sikhs, MusEins, Miyiul, 
H, hlimmerdal magimt», ti^e^ 

of ^abpw*) l>ut the true reprhsent|tiv«5 b£ the 
r , thd Xcaders of the Congress^ Mme^^ta^ 

^ey; were enjoying hospitah^ hi jails^ After the 



truce, the Congress Working Committee passed a 
resolution that Mahatma Gandhi should represent the 
Congress at the Round Table Conference. “The 
honour of the Congress was lowered by its inclusion 
as an item in the motely array of Government puppets 
brought like captives to Imperial Rome to display 
their confusion and divisions, for the amusement of 
Westminister legislators.’' (R. P. Dutt.) As was 
expected, the commimal question and the differences 
among the Indian people loomed large in tiiis con¬ 
ference and ail efforts to solve it by consent proved 
unsuccessful. Gandhiji put up a valient fight and 
some of the speeches he delivered were most striking. 
His speech on the Congress that he represented is 
reproduced below, ^ ■ 


; Tok Cohaiffiss THAT Gandhiji HgTRSsgMtBD 

‘‘I |ia but a j^r hutnble agent acting on behalf 
:']Qf; Compess;" and 'it. might be^ 

' as, what .ttie' .'Ciohgress 

stahdi^/; i ,111*1^;' ■ it ^ will^. jy^;/extend 

know fhattheburdmi’ 

, -The^ 

mMak.en; 4^' oMi^t .political 
-K'lm h^ 'Ddirly'SQ 
'iias, 'withc^t ^y ^ 

' ;:iS'.What it 

' .;It. nO; paitiddin:' "cbm-. 

' mvmhy,..;h.p .da-4,’ 'nb.pdtleular'; 
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It claims to represent all Indian interests and all 
classes. It is a matter of the greatest pleasure to me 
to state that it was first conceived in an Knglish brain. 
Allan Octavian Hume we knew as the Father of the 
Congress. It was nursed by two great Parsees, 
Fherozeshah Muhta and Dadabhai Naoroji, whom all 
India delighted to recognise as its Grand Old Man. 
Prom the very commencement the Congress had 
Mussahnans, Christians, Anglo-Indians, I might say 
all religions, sects, creeds, represented ui>nn it more 
or less fully. The late Uudruddin Tyabji identified 
himself with the Congress. We have had Mussalmans 
as Presidents of the Congress, and Par.sees too. I 
can recall at least one Indian Christian at the ])resent 
moment. Kali Charan Banerjec (an Indian Christian), 
than whom I have not had the privilege of knowing 
a purer Indian, uas also thoroughly identified with 
the Congress. I miss, as I have no doubt all of you 
miss, the presence in our midst of Mr. K. T. Paul. 
Although, I do not know, but so far as I know, he 
never officially belonged to the Congress, he was a 
Nationalist to the full. 

“As you know, the late Maulana'Mahomed Ali 
whose presence also we miss to-day, was a President 
of the Congress, and at present we have four Mussal¬ 
mans as members of the Working Committee which 
consists of 15 members. We have had women as our 
Presidents ; Dr. Annie Besont was the first, and Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu followed. We have her as a member 
of the Working Committee also i and so, if wc have 
no distinctions of claas or creed, w'c have no distinc¬ 
tions of sex either. 

“The Congress has from its very commencement 
taken up the cau!^ of the so-called ‘untouchables*. 
There was a time when the Congress had at every 
annual session, as its adjunct, the Social Conference, 
to which the late Ranade had dedicated his energies, 
among his many activities. Headed by him, you will 
find in the programme of the Social Conference, re¬ 
form in connection with the untouchables taking a 
prominent place. But in 1020, the Congress took a 
large step and brought the question of removal of 
untouchability as a plank on the poUtkql platfdinn, 
made it an important item of the pditioal progndnnte. 
Just u the Congress considered Hindu-^Muslim tmjty, 
thereby meaning unity amongst all the classes, to 
indispensable for the attainment of Swaraj, so flso 
did the Congress consider the removal of the ourie of 
untouchability as an indispensable condition for the 
attalnnient of full freedom. 


“The position the Congress took up in 1920 re- 
maiub the same to-day, and so you will see that the 
Congress has attemihed from its very beginning to 
be what it has described itself to be, namely. National 
in every sense of the terra. If your Highnesses will 
permit me to say so, in the very early stages, the 
Congress took up your cause also, I^ct me remind 
this Committee tliat it was the G. 0. M. of India 
who sponsored the cause of Kashmir and Mysore, and 
these two great Houses, I venture in all humility to 
submit, owe not a little to the efforts of Dadabhai 
Naoroji and the Congress. 

“Kven up to now llie Congress has endeavoured 
to serve the Princes of India by refrauung trom any 
mterfcrcncc in their domestic and mternal affairs. 
I hope, thcretore, that this brief introduction that I 
thought fit to gu'c will sarve to enable the Sub¬ 
committee and those who are at ail interested in the 
claims of the Congress, to understand tiiat it has 
endeavoured to deserve the claim that it has made. 
It has failed, 1 know, oltcn to hvc up to the claim, 
but 1 venture to submit, that if you were to examme 
the history of the Congress you would find that it 
has more oftSn succeeded, and progressively succeeded 
than failed. 

“Above all the Congress represents, in its essence, 
ilie dumb semi-storved millions scattered over the 
length and breadth of the land in its 7,00,000 villages, 
no matter whether they come from what is called 
British India, or wliat is called Indian India. Every 
interest which, in the opinion of the Congress, is 
worthy of protection, has to subserve this interest, 
and if there is a genuine real class X have no hesita¬ 
tion in saying on behalf of the Congress that the 
Congress will sacrifice every interest for the sake of 
the interest of these dumb millions. It is, therefore, 
essentially a pea.sant organisatimi, and it is becoming 
so progressively. You, and even the Indian members 
of the Snb-Committee, will perhaps be astonisheff to 
find that to-day the Congress, through its organisa¬ 
tion, the AlUXndia pinners* Association, is finding 
work for nearly ,5Q,000 women in nearly 2,000 
vUlagea, and these women ore possibly 50 per <%ni. 
MutaK^iui womear. Thousands of them belong to 
the sOftoBaA Untouchable class. We have thus, in 
thb comrtruotive maimer, penetrated these villages 
and the effort is being made to cover every one of 
the 7iCO,0()6 villages. It is a st^human task but 
ii hwm mofi eatli do so, you wm presently find the 
CcmitPtaas et^^oriitg bll of tbeie villages and bringing 
to them tita lotatoege of the spitmlng wheel.'* 
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TO TUB OATES OF tlHBBTy 


FAn.tJRR OF THE ROUND TaBI.R CONFERENCE 

Apparently the Government’s scheme at the 
Round Table Conference was only a scheme for 
Indians sharing ikiwct witli the beaurocracy and not 
one designed to achieve responsible Government. “1 
wish them well and the Congress is entirely out of it. 
The Congress will wander,” said Gandhiji, “no 
matter how mkny years, in the wilderness, rather than 
bend itself to a proposal under which the hardy tree 
of freedom and R{|,sponsible Government can never 
grow.” 

An inipa.sse had developed over the communal 
question. The British posing as the virtuous and 
unwilling arbiter, had, through its l,abour mouth¬ 
piece the Prime Minister Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
several months later, declared a new scheme of divide 
and rule in the shape of the Communal Award. 
Gandhiji had taken a mighty vow which nearly cost 
his life, at the Round Table Conference. “One 
word more as to the so-called untouchables” said he, 
“I can understand the claims advanced on behalf of 
other communities, but the claims advanced on behalf 
of the ‘untouchables’ are to me die unkindcst cut of 
all. It means a perpetual bar sinister. We do not 
want the ‘untouchables’ to be classified as a separate 
class. Sikhj may remain such in perpetuity, so may 
Muslims and Christians. Will the untouchables re¬ 
main untouchables in perpetuity? I would far rather 
that Hinduism died than that untouchability lived. 
Those who speak of the political rights of untouch¬ 
ables do not know India and do not know how Indian 
society is constructed. Therefore, I want to say with 
all the emphasis I can command that if I was the only 
person to resist this thing, I will resist it with my 
life.” 

When the conference concluded on the first of 
December, Gandhiji proposed the vote of thanks to 
the chair and pointed out that they had come to the 
parting of ways and that their ways would take 
different directions—“the dignity «of human nature is 
such that we must face the storms of life. I do hot 
know in what direction my path would lie. But it 
does not matter to me. Even though I may have to 
go in an exactly different direction, you are stiU 
entitled to a vote of thanks from the bottom of my 
hMrt," 

I* 

I Obrndhijl bad come back empty-hand^ from the 
k uim Table Conference. The condition on which 


the Congress had agreed to participate, abandonment 
of stark repression, was also being broken. Gandhiji 
had been greatly worried by tiie news from India and 
had cabled to the Viceroy. The Government of Dord 
Willingdon, Irwin’s successor, was, it seemed, deter¬ 
mined to undo the mistake of Lord Irwin and to take 
a new offensive to crush the spirit of the Congress. 


Breach of tub Pact and 2nd Civii. Disobedience 
Movement 

The Congress leaders and the congress workers 
in India had also realised even before Gandhiji re¬ 
turned, that the fight will not be staved off any longer. 
Jawaharlal Nehru and T. A. K Sherwani had been 
arrested and put in jail again. In the North West 
Frontier Province Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan and 
Dr. Khan Saheb were also arrested. Special Ordi¬ 
nances had been enforced in the United Provinces, 
the North West Frontier Province and in Bengal. 


Congress declared unlawful 

Gandhiji had strictly warned the Congressmen 
not to initiate any aggressive campaign but not to 
suffer any insults to uatimal self-respect. The truce 
period had been the period of preparation on the part 
of the Government for renewed hostilities. The 
Working Committee severely condemned the atro¬ 
cities and the terrible losses and indignities inflicted 
on innocent people in pursuance of the policy of 
terrorism. The President of the Congress Sardar 
Vallabhbai Patel hod addressed the Government on 
several occasions without any avail. Gandhiji heard 
from his colleagues a pitiful tale of infringement by 
Government in letter and in spirit of the agreement. 
He asked the Vicisroy for an interview but was re¬ 
fused. The beaurocracy now wanted to teach the 
Congress a lesson. Gandhiji was arrested on January 
4, 1932, and the principal Congress leaders all over 
the country were simulttneously put in jail. 
Congress was declared illegal. Their funds, 
premises aiid property confiscated, their press was 
banned. Ready made brdinances were brought forth 
and enforced. 

'The Congress and the country took up this ruth¬ 
less challenge. By March 2nd, 1632 alrqidy thm% 
were 80,000 arrests. By April tiiey rose to.1,20,000. 
Repression, this time, also exeded^ by far the levd 
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of 1931. There were wholesale shootings and 
violence. Enormous fines on persons and villages and 
seizure of lands and property along with arrests, were 
made. The Government had contemplated that the 
movement would be over in six weeks time but it 
was not before 29 months that the fight had to be 
given up. 

During this period, inspite of precautions taken 
by Government and in face of ruthless prosecutions, 
the annual session of the Congress was held in brief, 
electrifying hours at Ikslhi and in Calcutta. 

The boycott of British goods took a most inten¬ 
sive form during this movement. The Congress 
organization was kept alive by a succession of 
"Dictators" and the movement was governed even 
without the old and exiiericnced leaders by the people 
with the help of a few "shadow cabinets". Shri Jai 
Prakash Narain had at this time run the All India 
machine of the Congress in a very able and fearless 
manner. 

The Government openly boasted of the very 
drastic and severe measures that they undertook and 
that there was to he no "drawn battle this time". 
The Congress was, perhaps, then working under a 
handicap. While it was declared illegal, there was 
to be no secrecy as a matter of principle in the 
Congress movement. 

Gandhiji’s Ewc Fast 

In September 1932 Gandhiji declared a fast unto 
death, to prevent the scheme of separate representa¬ 
tion for the depressed classes, since that would vivisect 
Hinduism. This resulted in the Poona Pact which 
increased the number of reserved seats for the 
depresohd classes. 
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In May 1933 Gandhiji undertook another fast not 
against the Government but "for purification of my¬ 
self and my a.ssuciates and for greater vigilance and 
watchfulness in connection with the Harijan cause." 
The president of the Congress in consultation witli 
Gandhiji announced the suspension of the Civil Dis¬ 
obedience movement for 6 weeks. In July 1933 
Gandhiji asked for interview with the Viceroy which 
w’as refused. The Congress decided to end the Civil 
Disobedience and replaced it by individual Civil Dis¬ 
obedience. All Congress organizations were volun¬ 
tarily dissolved. The Government, however, con¬ 
tinued its course of repression. Gandhiji was later 
released and decided to devote his time to Ilarijan 
work. 

C. D. Called Off 

The struggle was finally susiiended by the All 
India Congress Committee who were allowed to meet 
at Patna and decided to call off the Civil Disobedience 
unconditionally, except for the provision that 
Gandhiji done, when he thought it necessary, could 
offer Civil Disobedience, A month earlier Gandhiji 
had is.sued a statement that the message of Satya- 
graha had been "adulterated in the process of trans¬ 
mission". "In the present circumstances only one 
and that myself, should for the time being bear the 
responsibility of Chvil Disobedience." 

At Patna, under tibe leadership of Dr. Ansari, it 
was decided to take up the Parliamentary programme 
under the prevailing situation, and to contest the 
impending elections to the Central Assembly. The 
ban of the Congress was not lifted till June 1934. It 
still remained on a number of its subsidiary organiza¬ 
tions and youth leagues that took a prominent part 
in the movement in 1932 and the Red Shirts in the 
North Wert Frontier. 



‘ . CHAPTER XXIV 

•i' 

CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAMME 

MAOAN CHARKHA 



KECONQUEST BY RECONSTRUCTION 
Dr. Pattablii Sitaramtnaya 


T he Edifice of Indian politics bad been for 
over 30 years since the birth of the Congress 
(1885) an inverted structure. Instead of 
planting the foundations firm and deep in 
village education and village organisation, it had 
reared its sky-scraping castles of Swaraj and was hard 
put to it to find suitable tenants therein. .. Men of 
devotion and culture, well informed men possessing 
the capacity of clear thinking, men of intelligence 
imbued with a dvic sense, men who could co¬ 
ordinate the individual with the communal and the 
national, men too that understood the raison d’etre 
of each person being tiie master of his own house¬ 
hold and each nation being the Lord of its own 
Destiny,—^it was such men that were required to rear 
and dwell in the edifice of Swaraj. Such men must 


annihilating Time and Distance, administering Daw 
and Order, facilitating Transport and Trade, giving 
abundance of money unequally to the rich and tlie 
poor, inspiring awe and horror on the one hand by 
its engines of destruction and generating on the other, 
admiration and even affection by its constructive re¬ 
sourcefulness, this well-organised Government under 
which W’e live made the incubus of foreign rule little 
felt by the man in the street. The humble villager 
toiling and moiling all day, and equally, the labourer 
in towns who built up the wealth of the capitalist, 
was content to lead a life of placid and pathetic con¬ 
tentment’. Conditions, however, had changed since 
Montague visited India in 1917, but while the spirit 
of the people was roused and their sense of self- 
respect and national consciousness awakened, their 
minds were still sunk in ignorance and they were 
unable to reason out the philosophy of Swaraj. What 
they wanted was a manual or hand book, a Swarajya 
Darpan, that showed as in a mirror the treadieries 
and tricks by which this country lost its indepen- 


be made, though the instincts that make them are dence, the degradations and degeneracies that had 
always inborn and inherent in human nature. The omtaken the Nation through long years of subjec- 
few that have developed their instincts by study' add EOn and finally the dangers of the continuance of 
travel march ahead in ideas and the pest^n. fort Eoreigh Eulef: 

. Swaraj that is just now' permeating the nation ^ ’C;'' 

been kindled primarily throvgh then initiative and It is forhisti rule brbgs about bmh 

insight morid ahd matwial're|roB 7 eMion as 

-’ 'vprimalilJ^lpn.:«^Cor^ 

^ .1^^ iisii|erthel€ss remain the vast mass the Xmd Btrkenhead^^^^^a^ otiters cd 

popUMti^!)i could not readily imbfite this passion ImpedidisI theory of 

<Mr-|v^ ptefisively permit it to infect ^^eoi, Wth its hcd^lljg l^ 

,;OT<i3^%amehities of Scimiee and-'Ad,;t^',jMeditime.\;'hbi';''waJ^^ had-'feiu^y;''dwdt hpcm:' 

Js^ JE^^eering, of invention and iUseovet7)-~ fold ftmetion l^rfend in 
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exploitation The two are indeed aspects of the 
same process, the one being preliminary to the other. 
Lately, during the General Klection of 1929 in 
Hngland, Mr. Philip Snowden who had since been 
called to fill the Chancellorship of Kxchequer under 
the Labour Governments, speaking at Spring>field, 
stated that Great Britain’s Kxport problem depended 
on raising the purchasing power of the backward 
people. The Tories, he said, did nothing in tliat 
direction and were content w'ith doing nothing but 
wave the Union Jack and talk of Dominions. “If 
the pivchasing power of Indians were raised by a 
penny weekly, they would take 60 millions worth 
of Lancashire goods, leaving no spindle or loom idle. 
The Indian) were poor because they did not produce 
greatly, the reason being they had not the necessary 
agricultural implements. Let them have steel ploughs 
and motor tractors. Let the Government of India, 
with the financial support of England, carry out the 
great irrigation projects that would raise the pur¬ 
chasing power of the three hundred millions not by 
a penny weekly but by a shilling weekly.” That 
was his prescription. What does it matter if India’s 
looms and spindles remained idle? Sir Stafford 
Cripps as President of the Board of Trade demanded 
in 1944 that Britain’s exports to India should in¬ 
crease by 50 per cent in order to maintain the British 
standard of life. What did it matter if the Indian 
.standard of life remained where it had been or if 
there was no standard at all because there was no 
life? 

In words seemingly innocent yet benevolent, this 
Labour Leader, this Socialist statesman, explained 
the purpose of England’s rule in India. If England 
had not materially succeeded in developing tiie pur¬ 
chasing power of the Indian, she knows how to 
dump her goods on India by manipulating the ex¬ 
change. Raise the rupee value from 16d. to 18 d. 
and you will augment the purchasing power of the 
Indian by one eighth. The English statesmen in the 
Cabinet have been merely the Directorate of a huge 
Commerdal and capitalist concern called thg British 
Empire, unlimited having its pivot in India. The 
capture of the Indian market is the key to the pros- 
pedty of England. It is on this baaki that 
Mr. Hughes, sometime Premier of Australia, roundly 
condenuied the grant of Swaraj to India. We take 
the following from the daily press: 

“That if Swaraj is granted to India, it would 
lUiM the eguiUbriuiu of the Empire and endanger 


world peace and bring the Empire perilously near 
war, is the note of warning struck by Mr. William 
Hughes, the Australian Statesman, in a contribution 
to tlie press. Writing on the significance of the 
Empire Day, Hughes says that the history of the 
Empire is a history of splendid adventure and eulo¬ 
gises the Kmpirc-buildm's and pleads for an effec¬ 
tive voice to the dominions in Imperial administra¬ 
tion. Mr. Hughes then utters a warning against the 
danger of grant of Swaraj to India and says that the 
possibility of Indian freedom menacing world peace 
is a fatal bar to grant to India not only independence 
but even self-governing jmwers, exercised by the 
Dominions within the British Commonwealth, 
Mr. Hughes further says that Australia would oppose 
the grant of further powers to Indian Nationalists 
involving suffering to tlic oppressed classes”. 

We all remember how Lord Rosebery who passed 
away in the thirties made a most thoughtful obser¬ 
vation decades ago, when he predicted that the wars 
of the twentieth century would be commercial wars. 
When this is granted, we und^stand the basis of all 
imperialist^. And once having understood it, it 
becomes our duty to work out the problem in all its 
phases and bring home to the untutored peasant and 
the unsophisticated labourer all that a Capitalist- 
imperialist regime stands for—roore especially in 
India where that regime is a foreign one. Take what 
branch of administrati<»i you may, what aspect of 
Government yoa please, you will note the subtle and 
secret channels of drainage of national wealth from 
India, as well as India’s ev»-increaring economic 
degradation and decline. 

The object of the Congress is to make it 
subserve the purpose of a Swaraj darpan and 
to explain the repercussions that f^eign rule has 
had during the past two centuries. Politically 
that rule has emasculaced the nation, killing aU 
originality and initiative and fostering a spirit of 
servility and abjectness. Economically the nation’s 
wealth and resources are being deplet^ and the so- 
called “devdopment” of the country has been 
deaigtied fr> advance the well-bdng of the foreign 
tocMfhitnt, oapitaUot and monufactitrer who is in daily 
and hooriy need of India's raw materials and food 
IMrodncts, Adminiatratively the mechanism of Govern¬ 
ment hat been so planned i,aa to consolidate the 
fwwer of the Brititii ht ladia, mn Government cheap 
with ’tiothne’ laboctf^ *Uatibe’ inteHect and 'native’ 
aifnbition; all of wbicbi however* have been sedu- 
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lously held under check. The borderline has been 
kept clearly deniarkated between that Education 
which might have made the Indian a proud and self- 
rcsttcctinK citizen and that which makes of him a 
subservient servant of the crown, between these 
Lcgislaturas which might have functioned as true 
representative institutions designed to i>romute 
Responsible Government and those which merely 
engage the .vociferous politicians and mark them out 
for official favWs, between a system of Eaw which 
might have jealously safeguarded People’s rights and 
a system that protnij^ts only the rights and vested 
interests of the bureaucracy, and finally between that 
fostering of culture which might have conserved all 
that was best and greatest in tlic national asset and 
that imparting of instruction which has disgusted 
the Indian with his home and country his civilisa¬ 
tion and tradition, and made of him a handy tool 
to work the machinery of alien nilc. Beneath the 
cover of Government manned by men with large 
mercantile interests of a iiersunal or national 
character, the slavery of the Indian iwoplc in the 
domain of art and culture, of trade and industry, of 
administration and economics, has been ^fected in 
a manner little noticed by the superficial observer. 
It, therefore, became the purpose of the Congress to 
lay bare the truths that were camoufiaged before 
and awaken in the iieople a sense of national self- 
eonsciousness and national self-respect based not only 
sentiment but on reason and facts. 


The Congress which had in the early years stood 
for places and posts under Government rose to the 
ixiint of demanding Colonial Self-Government in 
1908, under the inspiration of Japanese victory over 
Russia. In the first world war it demanded Home 
Rule but on its termination it urged self-determina¬ 
tion for India and Swaraj. It was about this time 
that Gandhi came on the scene of Indian politics 
with his new recipes for caring the political malady. 


The British hskl been carrying on with the co¬ 
operation of the Indian through those three institu¬ 
tions—Courts, colleges, and councils founded ^ty 
years previously which converted the Mansions of 
India into the Stables or the Garages of Britain. 
Gandhi wanted to restore India’s pristine glory and 
urged non-co-operation with the Rritish, which im¬ 
mediately yneant a boycott of courts, colleges, 
councils and' cloth. A four-fold programme was 
drawn no Ulnbracing Economic reform through 
Klf|d^ and village industries, EducatMlal,ihremgh 


national schools. Social through the removal of un- 
tottchability and Moral through the abolition of Sin 
Money flowing from drink, opium and salt. Great 
and immediate were the results, intense was the sense 
of self-respect roused in the nation. The Prince of 
Wales’ visit to India was boycotted at a cost of 
30,000 ixditical prisoners, the country was organised 
through village, tahil, district, provincial and All 
India Congress Committees, a crore and more of 
money was collected, millions of Congress members 
were enlisted and the constructive programme was 
pushed for'vard with the aid of the rescued Charka 
and the resuscinated Loom. Tlie Congress demands 
went against the grain of the nation, its vested 
interests and wonted ways. .Soon reaction set in but 
it did not take long for Gandhi’s leadership to be 
restored in 1929 under the disappointments of the 
Council programme and failure of Lord Irwin to im¬ 
plement his promise of Dominum Status. Swaraj was 
no longer a dubious expression for its content was 
definitely equated to complete independence. And 
a mighty blow was delivered in the Salt Satyagraha 
cami>aign which compelled the Viceroy to enter into 
a settlement with Gandhi and the Congress as a result 
of whicli the sixty thousand prisoners in jails were 
released. Congress ])restige rose to the highest pitch 
but the British failed as usual to adhere to the 
pledged word. Hostilities were renewed in 1932 
under Lord Willingdon’s Viceroyalty and this time 
a lakh and twenty thousand civil disobedients 
crowded the jails. As usual civil disobedience and 
council entry alternated with each other. In the 
meantime the Government of India Act was passed 
conferring in 1935 Provincial Autonomy and deferr¬ 
ing the Federation till a suitable date. Eight pro¬ 
vinces fell to the Congress in and after the Elections 
of 1937. But the outbreak of the 2nd World War 
in 1839 disturbed the even progress of affairs and 
the failure of the British to specify the objectives 
of the War in relation to India while involving the 
nation in it, compelled the resignation of the Con¬ 
gress Ministries and a fresh campaign of Individual 
Civil Disobedience. The thre^ened invasion of India 
in 1942 by Japan brought Sir Stafford Cripps on the 
scene but his mission to engage ’the affections of 
India on 4h4 side of Britain having proved a failure, 
the cry of *Quit Iildia* was raised in April, 1842 
which echoed from the fastnesses of Kabul on to the 
taiiedng point of the mainland at Cape Comerin. 
A mighty revolution was witnessed in India which 
shodc the empire to its very foundations. Hindus- 
than rose in revolt to Man and was Imprisoned and 
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repressed. Once again the jail gates were opened 
on 16th June, 1945 and to make a long story short, 
a Cabinet Mis.sion visited India in March and April, 
1646 and prolonged negotiations brought a Consti* 
iuent Assembly into existence. 

The prgress of events has not been smooth how¬ 
ever. The fact is that Britain ha.s all along pro¬ 
ceeded on the basis of the cult of Divide ct impera 
which resulted in cutting up India vet lie ally into 
11 provinces on the one hand and 562 states on the 
other, and hotkontally into Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs 
and Christians, and then transversely into rural and 
tuban and in the end, obliquely, into excluded and 
included sections. Really there have been four 
factors all along in conflict in this great battls for 
Indian Freedom,—^the Briti.sh, the States, the Muslim 
League and the Congress. 


THE EARTHQUAKE WAY TO RENAISSANCE 
Sri G. C. Sondhi 

The Earthquake in Bihar was a great national 
calamity. But the memory of the Earthquake is 
valttable today more for giving a picture of how the 
Congress worked under Gandhiji when it was not 
engaged in a direct action movement. The Earth¬ 
quake in this way became quite a land mark of 
progress and what was a great disaster became an 
opportunity for reconstruction. It is from this point 
of view that the following account of the earthquake 
has a place in these pages. 

It is a dork and chilly night. A city of rubble 
heaps lies stretched under the open sky like a vast 
gypsy cainp. Men and women corpses and broken 
bodies are huddled round bonfires. It is the fimt 
night after the great Bihar earthquake at Mugaffar- 
pur a night when man, bereft of aQ trimmings is 
reduced to primeval equality and dependence m his 
fellow-man. 

Earlier in the evening, some of us had found 
ourselves together at a certain spot, engaged franti¬ 
cally, racing with the lengthening shadows, digging 
for precious treasure of warm human bodi«i. Over* 
whdmittg tragedy enveloped us all round. Ndture, 
having sfruek, lay quietly now, like a gorged Wst. 


But a struggle had begun. The resilience innate in 
man was already manifesting itself. 

The Bihar earthquake, one of the severest in 
history, affected several thousand square miles of 
what is one of the most thickly populated areas of 
the world. The earthquake affected an area of 
30,000 sq. miles and a population of about a crore 
and a half. Nearly 20,000 persons are recorded to 
have lost their lives. Houses numbering over 10 
lakhs were damaged or destroyed. 65,000 wells and 
tanks were destroyed or damaged. Nearly 10 lakhs 
of bighas of crops were covered with sand and 
doitiaged. 

But as we look back on it, the earthquake 
assumes a new aspect. It stands out as a clear land¬ 
mark ushering, with a shattering echo, the dawn of 
a new era in the province. The levelling down, it 
now seems was not for a night or of houses alone. 
The shock had .set ,in motion a psychological process 
to demolish a feudal system of ideas and institutions, 
class snobbery, and isolation and disabilities of caste, 
creed and sex. Forces of regeneration no doubt, 
struggling already for birth, in substrata of popular 
consciousness, were released and quickened. The 
stage was set for the drama that was to follow. 

It was Jawaharlal, out of jail then for a brief 
spell, who crossed the barriers first of all to reach 
us. Till then, we were cut off from the world. The 
Government authorities stood paralysed. Public 
leaders were in jail. People were stunned'. His 
hurricane vi.sit and personality restored our courage 
and let the world know of the magnitude of the 
catastrophe in Bihar. Rajendra Babu was soon out 
and took up the reins. The response from the 
country, to his call, was phenomenal. A stream of 
men and material coming from all comers of the 
country began and su'eHed intd a flood-tide. Every 
morning wc were thrilled to see famous personalities 
arriving and new relief camps springing up. The 
two or multi-nation theory was not then known to us. 
There was hardly a known social worker or organisa¬ 
tion of any province and community that was not 
evident at this rendnvous. 

Gandhiji, somi, came and made Bihar his head¬ 
quarters, ahmg with the numerous household of 
well-known social workers. A eiet work of relief 
centres was set up in the towns and villages, with a 
distinguished secretariat at Patna. Gandhiji went 
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over the stricken area amidst strange scenes of 
cnthusiabiii. Koads, even railways over which he 
passed were lined deep on both sides with festive 
crouds, who had travelled on foot and bullock carts 
over long distances. His party often included one 
or two national and international celebrities, and a 
family of gracious women and bright children. 
Alamoth ‘ gatherings heard his simple words of 
courage and the devotional melody of the mass 
prayers. The* whole countryside was lit up and 
astir, with a new hope and purpose. 

# 

Meanwhile, the remarkable rally of first rate 
men and women worker.^ had Spread wide and deep 
into tile villages and had taken up almdc and relief 
work in the various centres. 

It was an exhilerating experience, a joyous con¬ 
structive adventure for many of us. b'or the villager, 
besides providing such relief as was badly needed, 
it was a visual school of absorbing iuterest in a 
sim]>le but attractive technique of life and work, 
that was new but not alien to his understanding. 
Here were new ideas about such familiar things as 
huts and latrines, dietary and clothes, women’s place 
in the scheme of household, the way.s of a better 
community life, about relations with other people, 
the untouchable and the landlord’s agent, about the 
feasibility of getting new wells, schools, and dispen¬ 
saries, about what is being done elsuu'here and what 
could be done in this our country, of which this 
village is a part. 


New ideas and programmes were in the air. One 
common realisation, as never before, had been bom, 
that India lives in the villages, and that any pro¬ 
gramme to be effective must be based on work in 
the masses and for them. But different groups inter¬ 
preted it differently. 

The change, fur the majority of Congressmen 
came later at Faina by way of a constitutional pro¬ 
gramme. The new franchise was to be worked and 
if possible seals on the legislaliu’cs and on the new 
provincial ministries were to be captured. 

Mui,tt-puri‘OvSk Puns 

Oandhiji, while extending his blessings to'this 
progranune, turned even more intensely to work in 
the villages. More comprehensive, multi-purpose 
plans aud separate bodies for social, economic and 
educational re-building of the villages became 
Oandhiji’s main personal work. Kver since, these 
]daus have gone on from cxiiausion to expansion, 
in the light of experience and so far as Oandhiji is 
free to guide this work, 

The Congress also b^an to be identified more 
and more with the masses. Its sessions, sometime 
later, were to be held in villages. 

A third group and ideology hod crystalised itself 
at Patna in the shape of a new party within the 
Congress—the C.S.P. 


And these lessons were not imparted with 
lantern slides, by low paid lackadaaical departmental 
staff, but by highly intelligent men and women, 
fired witli a missionary spirit, a Sucheta Kriplani, or 
an Abid Ali, through the life they lived and inter¬ 
preted from day to day. Saba'rmatis and IVardhas 
were, as if multiplied and brought to the door of 
the Bihar villager, to work a metamortihosis in the 
habits of his thought and life. 


Ill the itreccding decade, the Youth Movement 
in Bihar, which like the earthquake liad its cpi-ccntrc 
at Muzaffarpur, had played an important part as the 
spearhead of the Congress as also to spread a new 
socialistic laven. The C.S.P. was the coming of age 
of Youth Movement. It was a fusion of Gandhian 
policy and technique with Marxian long objectives. 
It attracted some of the most brilliant and selfless 
among our younger workers. 


The confluence of so many of onr first ranje 
public men, for long months aud their pre-occupa¬ 
tion wait further afield in its results. Tlie gigantic 
bee-hive of the relief orgatiisation had come to be 
like a prolonged session of the Congress. It had the 
same Khai^-clad, ke^ faced, cosmopolitan groups, 
attracted'* ••inMlar cxdted crowds, with the same brisk 
activity ,ind lively discussimis. Minds were actively 
W^ki^. One Congress movement hadijust closed. 


A peculiar genius of Bihar has been the absence 
of bitterness in personal rdations, between leaders 
of different political parties. Perhaps it is instinctive 
imbibing of Gandbkm non-yiolence. But it outainly 
mdses for better understanding of common ground 
among parties. The minister in Bihar is as much 
an active village workers as a Kisan Sabhaitc or a 
Spinners’ Association man. This ccanmon kinship 
Urith the villager has kept them near one another. 



satvagka^ vka 


All this, while the Government, with its much 
larger resources and machinery, had been carrsring 
on a parallel relief system, But the mcchine was 
too wooden and not a little leaky. The picture by 
contrast was poor. But it was an unequal match. 
Neither the dispensers, nor the recipients of the 
ofllcial relief were motivised like those in the i>otmlar 
camps. The oiTiccrs had neither the training, nor 
the necessary touch with the people to invoke co¬ 
operation and enthusiasm necessary to cope with a 
colossal situation. The results may be gauged from 
the later conditions, when a total war was to be 
carried on, without the help of popular Governments 
and popular support. The cscpcriencc of the Earth¬ 
quake might had given a mca.sure of the dark days 
ahead, of terrible famine, epidemics, corruption, 
blackmarkets and their inice in suffering and 
frustration. A vision of the picture as it might be, 
if Uie transmuting touch was .still available to us is 
not difiicult to conjure up. The Government had 
leanit a lesson, Init with the wrong twist. When 
Qnctta came, the jmpular relief agencies were ordered 
off the grounds. 

More than a decade has now passed. New and 
better towns have been built. Ravages of the earth¬ 
quake arc hardly traceable in the towns and country¬ 
side in Bihar. But the heritage of work done in 
those days lives in the level of national conscious¬ 
ness, vitality of endeavour and resistance and the 
quality, number and cohesion of the village worker 
in Bihar. It is the miracle of the spirit of man, that 
what came as a great natural calamity was trans¬ 
formed into a perennial social reservoir and a deep 
and abiding renaissance. 


THE CONvSTRUCTIVE PRCX>RAMME 

Ever since the advent of Gandhiji and the trans¬ 
formation that had followed in the Congress, 
politics had taken a new meaning and content. 
Swaraj, according to Gandhiji was n^ merely the 
transfer of power from the British to the Indians, 
but a morel and material regeneration of Che people 
both to achieve retd capacity for Swaraj and to make 
conditiems ripe for soeh a transfer. 

The Congress now followed a triple program: 
that of ^Direct Action* or ncm^violent deffanoe of 


2^ 

particular laws and that of what came to be known 
as 'Constructive work*. The third front, that of 
constitutional agitation, in the lycgislaturcs and 
otherwise wa.s n natural part of a non-violent move¬ 
ment, but had to be relegated to a much less important 
place. 

The Constructive Work was mainly concerned 
with reconstructing the villages, where the people 
in India dwell. In a country where poverty had 
assumed such proportions as in India, necessarily 
the economic programme was the main work in any 
scheme of uplift. “God for the masses is their 
bread”. In the programme of economic reconstruc¬ 
tion khadi was the pivotal item of work. 

The charkha mixed up wiUi the revolutionary 
doctrine of non-co-operation looked like a fad. But 
it was a peicc of the whole set of the Gandhian idea 
and activity. 

The Congress resolutions since non-co-opera- 
tiou reflect the high place accorded now to construc¬ 
tive work of rebuilding the villages and a new Indian 
people. Thh Congress sessions came to hold exhibi¬ 
tions wliich were a visual education in better village 
life and work. These sessions were themselves an 
object le.ssou in simple and clean living within the 
reach of Uie people, and were later held in gigantic 
camps in the country side. 

Soon the w'txk developed to a stage when 
separate expert organisations bad to be set up to take 
charge of special items of work. These new organi- 
salion.^ were an integral part of the revoltmtionary 
machine of the Congress. The years of crisis when 
a Hatyograha movement moved this vast country 
from end to end were few and far between. Only 
a few were occupied in the Councils or local and 
central governments. The mass of the 8elfl.es8 and 
more persistent workers, (hat had been the main 
strength of the Congress, were aU along busy in 
villages and towns in what looked like small and 
insignificant activity, but was building the sanctions 
behind the militant tnovements and Were transform¬ 
ing life of the people. This work was to bring not 
only a transfer of power nearer, but a new order 
that lay beyond it. 

Tbs Ai X.'s. 4. 

I^e special sSssioa of thg Congress at Calcutta 
in 1007 had prescribed hand-spinning and weaving 
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of Kliadi as a "mcattoru oi discipline and sacrifice 
for every man, woman and child" and this resolution 
was later clarified at Nagpur. Later tlie A. 1. C. C. 
had drawn up a programme including 20 lakhs of 
charkhs along with a crote of men and money. 
After Gandhiji’s arrest, the W. C. in 1922, had laid 
great stxess on constructive work and a special 
department for khadi work had been set up, as an 
expert orgEniMation unafitx'tcd by politics. But the 
Board of Trustees, which also forms the Executive 
Council of the Association had such first rank politi¬ 
cians as Gandhiji, Itajendra Babu, Vallabhbhai and 
Jawaharlal Nehru on it. 

The work conducted by the Association ex¬ 
tended to more than 10,000 villages even at this time 
and later developed more rapidly. It gave employ¬ 
ment to more than a lakh and a half spinners, besides 
the 'weavers and other artisans connected with pro¬ 
duction of khadi. 

Besides, the khadi centres were like powei 
stations in radiating light in villages all round. 


A. I. V. I. A. 

Khadi w'as only tlie central item of economic 
regeneration of the languishing villages. There still 
remained all arts and orofts that make up tlie life 
of the people in the villages. To this cud the 
Congress set up the All-lndla Village Industries 
Association at Wardha in 1934, as a self-acting, 
independent and non-political organisation, having 
for its object village reorganisation and reconstruc¬ 
tion, including the revival of village industries and 
the moral and physical development of the villagers 
of India. A Board was set up with Dr. Kumarappa, 
as secretary, to work under the guidance of Gandhiji. 

The Association started with an immediate pro¬ 
gramme which aimed at improving village sanitation, 
diet and village industries. Its main success lay in 
the expert research and direction that this body gave 
in these matters geno-ally for the benefit of even such 
efforts as Here being made outside its developing 
orgahisationM^ Its headquarters at Wardha, besides 
nmning .arious small industries impar|ed training 
to*viWe workers. 


Hindustani Taumi iiANou 

Another great problem in India was of educa¬ 
tion. The literacy figures have been so low and 
stagnant chiefly on account of lack of funds in the 
British Indian budget for coping with this colossal 
work and also for the utter unsuitability of the 
system of instruction for Uic mass of Indian boys. 
It was once again the genius of Gandhiji which 
devised a now system of education—the Basic 
National Education. 

At the Haripura session of the Congress the 
following resolution on national education was 
passed:— 

"The Congre.s.s has cmi>hasiscd the iiniHirtancc 
of national education ever since 1906, and during the 
non-co-operation period many national educational 
institutions were started under its auspices. The 
Congress attaches the utmost importance to a proper 
organization of ma.ss education, and holds that all 
national progress ultimately depends on the method 
and content and objective of the education tliat is 
provided for the people. The existing system of 
education in India is admitted to have failed. Its 
objectives have been antiquated and it has been con¬ 
fined to a small number of people and has left the 
vast majority of our people illiterate. It is essential, 
Uierefore, to build up national education on a new 
foundation and on a nation-wide scale. As the 
Congress is having new opportunities of service and 
of influencing and controlling State education, it is 
necessary to lay down the basic principles which 
should guide such education and to take other 
necessary steps to give effect to them. The Congress 
is of opinion that for the primary and secondary 
stages a ba.sic education should be imparted in 
accordance with the following principles:— 

1. Free and compulsory education should be 
provided for seven years on a uation-wide scale. 

•» 

2. Ute medium of instructiou must be the 

mother-tongue. 

% 

3. Thr<mghout this i>eriod education should 
centre round some form of manual productive work, 
and all other activities to be developed or training to 
be given should, as far as possible, be integrally 
related to the central handicraft chosen with due 
regard to the environment of the child. 
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"Accordingly Uie Congre&s is of opinion that an 
All-India Education Board to deal with this basic 
part of education be established and for this purpose 
requests and authorises Dr. Zakir Husain and i^i E. 
Aryanayakam to take immediate steps, under the 
advice and guidance of Gandhiji, to bring such a 
Board into existence, in order to work out in a con¬ 
solidated manner a programme of basic national 
education and to recommend it fur acceptance to 
those who are in control of State or private educa¬ 
tion.” 

"The said Board shall have power to frame its 
own Constitution, to raise funds and perform aU such 
acts as may be necessary for the fulfilment of its 
objects.” 

The Hindustani Talimi Siuigh (All-India Edu¬ 
cation Board) came into existence in April, 1938. 

It made good progress. Two provinces, C. P. 
and U.P. accepted it as their ofllcial policy of primary 
education. Training Centres were set up by the 
Governments in Bihar, Orissa, Bombay, Madras, 
Kashmir, and other places, besides such private 
centres as the Jamia Millia Islatuia, Delhi and at 
Masulii)atam and Gujrat, as well as schools for the 
children. Shri Aryanayakam and Mrs. Asha Devi, 
witli headquarters at Wardha carried on tlie work of 
this body with zeal and ability till the War conditions 
put a serious limitation on the expansion of this 
activity, as of other constructive work. 

A scheme of 'Nai Talim’ was later inaugurated 
at Wardha, with the help of the leading etfucationists 
for educating the people of all age groups, from 
infancy to death. This was another name for train¬ 
ing fur a new way of life. Adult education was its 
more important part, and it progressed much further 
tlian the blue-print-stage. 

Wardha was also the centre for such organised 
activity as building up the common, Hindustani, 
language, as India’s national language. 


A. I. H. S. S. 

Eemoval of untouchabiUty had been taken up 
by the Congress as one of its main work from the 
start of its now cereer. After tlte fast and Foont 
Pact, Gandhiji devoted most of his time to this work. 


A separate organisation and fund was organised to 
hi)ecially look after Harijnn work, with widespread 
branches and .some of our best social workers were 
put in charge of mainly this activity. 

The Ilarijan Sevak S^ngh, with its headquarters 
at Delhi had l)ranche.s in all provinces, vShri G. D. 
Birlu was its President and vShri A. V. Thakkar was 
the Gen. Secretary. 

Kasturba Mkmuriai, Fund and Work 

The work fur the uplift of women, si>eciAliy the 
village womai was to be entrusted later to a separate 
organisation. The nnanory of Ba, as Mrs. Kasturba 
Gandhi was affectionately called was fittingly com- 
memurate^ by raising a fund of a Crore and' a half 
and setting up this organisation. The preliminary 
work of training women workers was taken up by 
opening several centres by its energetic secretary 
Mrs. Sucheta Kripalani. 

Hindustani Sbva Dad 

In 1838, the Congress entrusted the work of 
training and organising volunteers to a special body, 
the Hindustan Seva Dal with its head quarters iu 
the province of Karnatak. An Academy for physical 
cultore and training was set up and training camps 
were opened at various places thronghont the 
country. The Seva Dal under Dr. Hardikar played 
an important part in the Civil Disobedience move¬ 
ment, specially in enrolment of Congress members, 
pickettiug and in providing the Congress with a 
peaceful militia. Miss Sophia Somji (later Mrs. Sofia 
Khan) and Shrimati Kamala Devi Chattopadhaya 
played a great roll in the Seva Dal. 

Besides the work done by these bodies directly, 
there were various other activities that drew its in¬ 
spiration and guidance from Gandhiji and the 
Congress. Eater Gandhiji while making it obligatory 
on Congressmen to do ohe or other of the Construc¬ 
tive Wo^k items expanded the scope and formulated 
various turn items that are given below in his own 
wmds and with his comments, 

OANDHtlt’S C<»«structiv%, Fbgg&amhb 

1, Ct>minund Unity i Political unity will be 
the uatmal fruit of a social rovolutiou which will 
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altogether eliminate communal feeling!* and ways of 
life. To make a beginning of such a revolution every 
Congressman must feel Ins identity with everyone 
of the millions of the inhabitants of Uindusthau. 

The Separate electorates in India liavc created 
artificial incompatibles and living unity—an unbreak¬ 
able heart unity, can never come out of these artificial 
entities bein'g brought together on a common platform 
in the legislatures. Nevertheless, Congress should 
put up candidates for elective bodies in order to pre¬ 
vent leactionarics from entering them. 

2. Removal oj Unlouchability : is not merely a 
political necessity but something indispensable, so far 
as Hindus arc concerned, for the very existence ot 
Hinduism. In a spirit of non-violence Hindu 
Congressmen .should influence the so called “Sana- 
tanists*’ far moie extensively than they liavc hitherto 
done. It is jiart of the task of building the edifice 
of SwEuraj. 

3, Ptobibilion: Medical men have to discover 
tlu? ways of weaning the addicts from intoxicants. 
Women and students by acts of loving service have 
a special opportmiity in advancing this reform. 
Congress committees can open recreation bootlis for 
the tired labour. The Constructive workers make 
legal prohibition easy and successful even if they do 
not pave the way for it. 

4. Khadi : must be taken with all its implica¬ 
tions. It means a wholesale swadeshi mentality, a 
determination to find all the necessaries of life in 
India and that too through the labour and intellect 
of the villagers. 

This needs a revolutionary change in the menta¬ 
lity and tastes of many. 

Moreover Khadi mentality means decentralisa¬ 
tion of the production and distribution of the ncce.s> 
saries of life. Heavy Industries will, of cowsg, needs 
be centralised and nationalised. But they will 
occupy the least part of the vast national activity 
which will mainly be in the villages. Evoy family 
w'ith a plot of ground can grow cotton at least for 
family use. Every spinner would buy—if he has not 
his own—cotton for ginning, which he can 
easily do with, a board and an iron rolling pin. For 
spinning Candhiji strongly recommends the Dhanush 


5. Other Village Industries \ Village economy 
cannot be complete without the essential village in¬ 
dustries such as haud-grinding, hand-pounding, soap 
making, paper making, match making, tanning, oil 
pressing etc. Congressmen can interest themselves 
in these. 

6. I’l/fagc Sanitation: If the majority of Con¬ 
gressmen were derived horn our villages, a,H they 
should be, they should be able to make our villages 
models of cleanliness in every sense of the word. 

7. New or liasic Education: is a big field of 
work for many Congressmen. This education is 
meant to transform village children into model 
villagers. It develops both the body and the mind, 
and keeps the child rooted to the soil with a glorious 
vision of the future in the realization of which he 
or she begins to take bis or her share from tlic very 
commencanent of bis or her career in school. Let 
those who wish, put themselves in touch with the 
Secretary of the Sangh at Sewagram. 

6. Adult Education: means primarily true poli¬ 
tical education of the adult by word of mouth. Side 
by side with tlie education by the mouth will be 
the literary education. Many methods are being tried 
to shorten the period of education, 
s 

9. Education in HeaWi and Hygiene: The art 
of keeping one’s health and the knowledge of hygiene 
is by itself a separate subject of study and correspond¬ 
ing practice. In a well ordered society the citizens 
know and observe the law of health and hygiene. No 
Congressman should disregard this item of the Con¬ 
structive Programme. 

10. Women: Though Satyagraha has automati¬ 
cally brought India’s women out from their darkness. 
Congressmen have not felt the call to see that women 
become equal partners in the fight for Swaraj. It is 
a privilege of Congressmen to give the women of 
India a lifting hand, to help them to realise their 
full status as honoured comrailles in common service. 

11. PfoviUiCial Languages: It is inherent in 
Swaraj based on UQu-violence that every individual 
makes his own direct contribution to the Indepen¬ 
dence movement. The masses can do this only where 
every step is explained in their own languages. 

12. NaiianaJ Language: Hindi is indisputably 
the language for > all-India intercourse, because the 
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largest number of people already know and under* 
stand it and which others can easily pick up. Unless 
our love of the masses is skindeep wc should spend 
as many months to learn Hindusthani as the years 
wc spend over learning Knglish. 

13. Economic Equality : is the master key to 
non-violent Independence. Working for economic 
cciuality means abolishing the eternal conflict between 
capital and labour. It means the levelling down of 
the few rich in whose hands is concentrated the bulk 
of the nation’s wcaltli on the one hand, and the 
levelling up of the semi-starved naked millions on 
the other. A violent and bloody revolution is a cer¬ 
tainty one day unless there is a voluntary abdication 
of riches and the power that riches give and sharing 
them for the common good. 

14. Kisans ; When the Kisans become conscious 
of their non-violent strength no imwer on earth can 
resist them. But on no account they should be used 
for power politics. Those who would know Oandhiji’s 
method of organising Kis.ms may profitably study the 
movement in Champaran, in Kheda,* Bardoli and 
Borsad. Organisation round a specific wrong the 
Kisans understand. 

15. Labour: Ahmedabnd Labour Union is a 
model for all India to copy. Its basis is non-violence 
pure and simple. It has its hospital, its schools for 
the children of the mill hands, its classes for adults, 
its own printing press and khadi deiiot and its own 
residential quarters. It has to its credit very success¬ 
ful strikes which were wholly non-violent. Mill- 
owners and labour have governed thdr relations 
largely through voluntary arbitration. 

16. Adivasisi Service of adivasis though occur- 
ing as the 16th number in the Conshructivc pro¬ 
gramme is not the least in point of importance, 

17. Lepers: The only institution run by an 
Indian, as a pure labour of love, is by Sjt. Manohar 
Dewan near Wardha. It is working under the inspira¬ 
tion and guidance of SJt. Vinoba Bhabe. 

18. Stuitmlst 

1. must not take part in party polities. 

2. may not rescfft to poBtiad strikes. 

3. must all do sacrificial spinning. 


4. wiU be users of khadi and village products. 

5. may not im])ose Bande Mataram or the 
National Flag on others. 

6. will cultivate command unity. 

7. should give first aid to neighbours. 

8. will learn the national language, Hindu- 
stliani, in its present double dress. 

9. will translate into their own mother tongue 
everything new they may learn and trans¬ 
mit it in their weekly roand.s to the 
surrounding vilhigcs. 

10. will do nothing in secret and be always 
ready to quell riots by non-violent conduct 
at the risk of their lives. And when the 
final heat of the struggle comes they wiU 
leave their institutions and, if need be, 
sacrifice tlicmselvcs for the freedom of their 
country. 

11. will be scrupulously correct and chivalrous 
in their behaviour towards their girl fellow- 
students. 


TiIK PrOVINCIAI, MINISTKRIIC.S 

The Ministries in the Congress provinces, during 
their lirief regime tried to work out economic and 
social programme on the lines laid down by the 
Congress. Through various Legislative and execu¬ 
tive measures the ministers were able to benefit the 
people by such schemes as that of Prohibition, rural 
reconstruction, debt redemption, basic education, 
fostering of Hindustani language, literacy campaigns 
and minor improvements in tenancy Legislation and 
Agricultural taxation. There were of course plans 
for bigger changes in the way of Tenancy S}^tcms, 
education and industrialisation. But thc^ cottld not 
be carried through owing to the very limited income 
and powm's of tlie Provincial Governments and also 
the direct and Indirect interference of the old Civil 
Service and the Governors. 

The Oiugreas Ministries resigned in the first week 
of October, 39 after functioning for two years and a 
few motttihs. The choice, dnring the War was sub¬ 
mission to continaons interfeiehce. by the Governors 
or conflict with them ending in dismisisal. There were 
no reeignationa in Bengal, the Punjab and Sind. The 
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Oovcrnnicnt did uol hold any fresh elections, but 
took over as completely autocratic head of provinces, 
and continued so for about five years, carryint? a 
ruthless one-man Government. 

Later, in the three provinces of Assam, Orissa 
and the JNF. W. K., Provincial Governments were re- 
eomstituted by the simple device of imprisoniuft a 
niuuber of Vopgress members of legislators and thus 
convertiiiK a majority into a minority. In Uengal 
the non-Congress ministry dei>ciidcd entirely on the 
supi*ort of the larg& Ivuropcau bloc. In the Punjab 
and Sind, .special orders were passed preventing 
Congress members from attending the I<cgis1ative 
As.serablies. Both in As.sam and the Frontier Pro¬ 
vinces, the Ministry thus artificially formed was 
sliort-lived and was overthrown on a vote of con¬ 
fidence. 


THK NATIONAL PLANNING COMMITTEE 

The Gandhian ideology of sraall^ scale and 
decentralised industries and village economy has in¬ 
fluenced our ideas and endeavour deeply. But there 
were other tremendous influences. The west, specially 
the I’. S. S. R. with its planned economy had pre¬ 
sented a picture of material progress that stood in 
strange conte.st to the dire poverty of the Indian 
people. Tile Congress, after its assumptions of 
partial power in the provinces began to think of 
comprehensive economic plans, specially tinder the 
in8]>iiation and guidance of P. Juwaharlal Nehru. 

The National Planning Committee was appointed 
by the President of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress as a result of the rasohition adopted by the 
Working Committee in July 1938. The appointment 
of the Planning Committee wa.s preceded by a Con¬ 
ference of Ministers of Industries of Congress Pro¬ 
vinces in Delhi. At this Conference the need for a 
cominrehensive scheme of National Planning was ex¬ 
pressed by every Minister. Subsequently Shri Subhas 
Chandra Bose, the then President of the Indian 
National Congress, apixiiuted 11 merolicrs to the 
National Planning CommittM with Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru as its Chairman. The Committee later co- 
optetl fnrthct members. 

The Planning Conimillcc set down a certain 
min|m||Q standard which must he aintea.at within 


a period of 10 years in order to ensure an adequate 
standard of living for the masses. The national in¬ 
come must, therefore, be increased between 2 and 
3 time within this period so as to ensure that irredu¬ 
cible minimum standard for everybody. To seinire 
this it was not only necessary to increase production 
hut also lo bring about a more equitable distribution 
of weath. I'lie emphasis of the Congress on cottage 
industries was chiefly due to its desire to have a more 
equitable system of distribution and to avoid the evils 
of indiscriminate and uncontrolled industrialism. But 
this viewf caused an apparent conflict in the minds 
of .some between the claims of cottage industries and 
those of large scale industries. The conflict was one 
of emphasis. 

The problem before the country, therefore, had 
been one of co-ordinated growth in all directions, 
large scale industries must supplement the cottage 
industries and vice versa. Agriculture, soil conserva¬ 
tion, afforestation, flood control and river training, 
transport, improvement of livestock and fodder 
supply, all need to be taken up systematically and 
organised into a co-ordinated plan. Large scale, 
medium and cottage industries must be planned in 
order to relieve the pressure of population on the soil. 
Education, general and vocational and research, 
must also be included in order to satisfy the demands 
of our advancing economy. A balanced progress of 
the whole country required a proper distribution of 
our industries all over the country .so that every 
Province and State could utilise its raw materials, 
employ its labour and invest its capital. 

Such a scheme of planned economy was a 
vast undertaking and require full information and 
data and the willing co-operation of the technical 
experts, industrialists, administrators and the public. 
In order to mobilise these forces the N. P. C. appoint¬ 
ed 29 Sub-Committees, on which all the available 
exlierts in the country were requisitioned, to give 
their advice and opinions ^ the main Committee. 
These Sub-Committees covered all aspects of our 
economic, social and cultural life. There were seven 
Sub-Cmmnittees on Agriculture, Irrigation, Crop 
idanning. Agriculture Labour etc. Other eight 
Committees were appointed on Cottage and Rnrrf 
Indtistries, Power and Fuel, Chemicals, Engineering 
and Manufacturing Industries etc. There was also 
Sub-Committees on Labour, Population, Health, 
Housing and Education. Five other Sub-Qnnmittees 
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were apiiointed to investigate into Trade, Finance and 
Currency and finally thore was a Sub-Committee 
which deals with the social, economic and legal status 
of woman so that she may play her equal part in the 
future planned economy of India. 

Besides the Congress Provincial Governments, 
other Provindal Governments like Bengal, Punjab 
and Sindh as well as f<ome of the major States. 
Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda, Travancorc and Bhopal 


co-operated vdlh this Committee. But the Central 
Government took up an attitude on non-co-<q>eration. 

It became obvious that any comprehensive 
planning could take place only under a free national 
Government. But useful ground was prepared by the 
Committee. The attempt to plan and to visualise 
various national activities—economic, social, cultural 
fitting each other had a very highly educative value 
for the leaders as well as the people. 
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FORTY SEVICNTH vSESSTON—Lahore, 1928 
Pie\tdent Pandit Jawahaki,\i, Nkurit 

Chatunati of the ReccpHon Committee: 

Dr Saif-ud*din Kitchlew 

(icncral Se( relanes. Syed Malmmd, Sri Prakasha 
^ and Jairamdas Daulatrain 



President 

Born 1889. Educated in England Called to the 
Bar. Secretary, Home Rule League, 1918. Member, 
A. I. C. C. since 1918 Leading non-co-operator, 
iailed in 1921 and 1922 General Sccietary of the 
Congicss, 1023 President Allahabad M«mcipaHty, 
1924 Visited Europe and Russia 1926. Attended 
Congress of Oppressed Nationalities, 1927, Brussels 
Moved Independence resolutioi at Madras Congress. 
General Secretary of Co.igre&s 1927. President, All 
Indian Trade Union Congress, Jharia 1928, Secretary, 
Independence of India League President National 
Congress, Lahore 1929 Aiicsled, Apiil 1930 Re- 
leaseil in October and again arrested Death of 
Motilal Nehru. Gandhi-Trwin Truce, leads Agrarian 
iiioveinent in Ih P. Arrested December, 1931. 2} 
>oars R. I. Released August, 1933. Arrested 
Febniary, 1934. 2 years R.I Released September, 
1935 and left for GiTUianv where Kainala Nehru was 
ailing. Kamala died shortly after. President, 
National Congress, Lucknow, 1935 and again Paixpur 
1937, w'hirl wind tour for Congress election success, 
1936. Resigned f»t>m Working Committee, 1937. 
Great Anti Fascist, helped Spaniah Republicans. 
Visited China. President, National Planning Com¬ 
mittee. Sentenced to four }cars R.I. November 1940. 
Released December, 1941. Represented Congress in 
talks with Cripps. Arrested 9th August, 1942, detained 
at Ahmcdnagar Fort. Released in 1946. Premdent 
All India States Conference. Hoad of the Interim 
Government ^947. Indian Premier and foreign 
Minister Organised Asiatic Relation Conference, 
Delll %, world Statesman, powerful i/yritcr, author 
of Autooiography. Discovery of India, etc. 


Details op the .Session 

Main icsolution was about independence. The 
entire scheme of the Nehru Report was declared to 
have lapsed. Declined to be represented at the pro¬ 
posed Round Table Conference under tlie existing 
circumstances. Cungress.nen were asked to resign 
from legislatures. Authorised A I C. C to launch 
Civil Disobedience The resolution on the communal 
question assured the minorities that "no solution 
would be acceptable w'hich did not give full satisfac¬ 
tion to the parties concerned." Declared that every 
obligation and concession inherited by Independent 
India would be strictly subject to investigation and 
unjust concessions and obligations would be repu¬ 
diated. 

Appreciated the supreme self sacrifice of Jatindra- 
nath Das and Phongy Wizaya. Deplored the bomb¬ 
ing of Viceregal train an I congratulated Lord Irwin 
and party on their escape. Election for Working 
Committee gives place to nomination. Resolutions on 
Indian States, East Africa, refusal of Passports etc. 
Srinivasa Iyengar and Subhas Bose with their 
followers walked out and formed the Congress Demo¬ 
cratic Party. * 


EvSNTS Ot T»S VSAK 

Working Committee, 2nd January issues Inde¬ 
pendence day Declaration. Independence l^y cele¬ 
brated all over the country. Gandhiji*s famous eleven 
points. SubliM Bose sentenced to one year. AH 
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Congress Legislators r^ign. Working Committee at 
Sabarmati in February authcrises Gondhiji to start 
Civil Disobedience. A. I. C. C. at Ahmedabad 
approves, Gandhiji intimatea Viceroy through Regi¬ 
nald Reynolds. March to Dandi starts, i2th March. 
Salt Law broken 6th April. Salt Satyagraha through¬ 
out the country. Co*igress President arrested. 
tShooting in Madras and Pr shawar. Lathi charges the 
order of the day. Several new ordinances. Gandhiji 
arrested and detained. Working Committee at 


Allahabad in May enlarges scope of Civil Dis¬ 
obedience. Wadala and Dharsana Salt raids. 115 
killed and 420 injured by firing officially till May. 
Martial Law in Sholapur. Congress Committees 
declared unlawful. Slocombe Interview. Over a lakh 
of people in jail. Rctmn of R. T. C. delegates. 
Sapru-Jayakar pourparlers. Gandhiji and Working 
Committee released. Motilal's death. Gandhi-Irwin 
pact and general amnesty. Execution of Bhagat 
Singh and his comrades. 


FORTYKIGHTH SESSION—Karachi, 1931 

Pieitdcnt :--vSarpar. Vau.abhbhai Patei. 

Chaitman o] the Jie<epiion Coinmitlec: 
Dr. ChoilTPm Gidwani 

Genual Seoetaiie^: Syed Mahmud and 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 



President 

Bom 1875. Passed the pleader’s test and started 
practising at Godhra. Later went to England and 
was called to the Bar. Shifted his practice to 
Ahmedabad. Flourishing lawyer. Entered public 
life in 1916 os an associate of Gandhiji. Came into 
prominence as a national loader, first at Kaira Satya¬ 
graha and later Nagpur Flag Satyagraha. President, 
Ahmedabad Municipality 1627-1928. Led the Bardoli 
no-Tax Campaign. Participated in Salt Satyagraha, 
and went to jail 1930. Preudent, Indian National 
Congress, Karachi 1831. Atrested along with Gandhiji 
in January 1932, and imprisoned without trial under 
Regulation III of 1818 tiU July, 1^. Chairman, 
Congress Parliamentary Sub-Committee, 1935-1939. 
Was in charges of the Congress election machinery. 
Largely responsible for the Eucceas of Congress Can¬ 
didates. The Chief Right Winger in the Congress. 
Negotiated with Thakore Shaheb in the Ridkot sffitir 
1938-39. Was arrested and detained under defence 
of India Regulations 1940. Released 1941. Arrested 
again on the 9th August 1942 and detained In the 
Ahmednagar Fort. Home member Interim Ooeem* 
ment and Indian Union, 1947 played leading pitft 


in the Consambly and States Department to bring 
in the States. 


Details op the Session 

Recorded admiration for the bravery and sacrifice 
of Bhagat Singh and his comrades though disapprov¬ 
ing of political violence. Condemned the execution 
of Bhagat Singh and others as an act of wanton ven¬ 
geance. Condemned the Government’s niggardly 
policy regarding the release of Politicals. Appreciated 
sacrifice of Ganesh Shankar Vidyarathi. Embodied 
Congress standpoint on Gandhi Irwin Pact. Gandhiji 
was authorised to represent the Co^e» st the 
Second Round Table Confnrcnoe. Resolution on 
Fundamental Righte. Other resolutions deidt with 
Civil Disobedience fufferera, oommunal riots, probi- 
bitioht Khaddar, peaceful pideetting, Frontier people, 
N. W, F, Province and Indians in South and Bast 
Africa. Separation of Burma was condemned but 
reeofniaed the right of an independent Burma State. 
hToteworthy feature of the Sfsiidn was the large 
attendance of BhaihU KMtmatgan from the Frontier. 
The Congress wss held in Cpen rir without asy pandal 
or tent. A hlgeh dog demonstratious against 
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Gandhiji fur not having saved Bhagat Singh’s life, 
by a few young men. 

Events of the Year 

l^ord Irwin gives place to Lord Willingdon. 
Working Committee in June. Complaints of breach 
of thd Gandhi-Irwin Settlement from all parts of 
India. Gradhi-Emerson correspondence. Gandhiji 
decides not to go to l^ondpn, 13th August. A. 1. C. C. 
in August condemns attempted assassination of acting 
Governor of Bombay. New National Qag decided of 
Saffron, White and Green colours witli the Charklia 
inset. Gandhi leaves for Delhi. Talks between 
Viceroy, Gandhi, Vallabhbhai, Jawaharhd and 
Fattabbi. Gandhi Emerson Settlement. Gandiiiji sails 
for I^n gland. Vallabhbhai and Bhulabhai withdraw 
from the Bardoli enquiry. .Agrarian crisis in United 
Provinces. Trouble brewing in the Frontier. 
Gandhiji returns from Eondon, 28th December. 
Jawaharlal, Sherwani and Tandon arrested. Arrest 
of Khan Abdul Gaffur Khan and Dr. Khan Shaheb. 
Gandhiji’s attempt to interview Viceroy. Working 
Committee decides on Civil Disobedience. Gandhiji 
and the Congress President arrested. Ordinance Raj 
—lathi charges, fines, confiscations and wholesale 
imprisonments. 

Banned Sessions, 1932 & 1933 

1932 

In 1932, the Congress was outlawed, but a 
Session of the Congr^ was held in April, 1932 at 
Delhi. Despite police vigilance, over 500 ddegates 
attended. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, the Presi¬ 
dent elect was arrested enroute. Four resolutions 
were passed reiterating complete IndQ)eadence as 
the goal of the Congress, endorsing the revival of 
Civil Disobedience, expressing complete faith in 
Gandhiji’s leadership and reaffirming deep faith in 
non-violence. 

1933 

In April 1933, a token session was held at 
Calcutta. Pandit Malaviya tras again elected Presi¬ 
dent but was arrested on the way. Mrs. NeUie Sen 
Gupta Pre^ded, Eathi charge and arrest of delegates. 
The session' reiterated the 1932 resolutions. 


Course of Events in 1932-33. 

Second Civil Disobedience Movement in 1932-33 
widespread inspite of severe repressimi. Intense 
boycott of British Goods. Non-payment of rent in 
several places. Premier Ramsay MacDoxudd’s Com¬ 
munal Award annoimced, 17th August; Gandhiji 
decides to fast unto death. Gandhi-Uoare-MacDonald 
correspondence. The fast starts, 20th September. 
Ecaders of all communities in consultation among 
themselves and with Gandhiji. Several Temples and 
imblic places thrown open to Harijans. Yeravada 
Pact signed by leaders of Harijans and Hindu and 
Congress leaders, 24th September. 

Harijans to for^o separate electorates subject 
certain other safeguards. British Govcriimeut accept 
the Yeravada pact. Fast broken, 26th September. 
Third Round Table Conference. Gandhiji’s demand¬ 
ed restoration of opportunity to serve Harijans from 
jail. Guruvayur Temple Referendum. Temple 
opened to Harijans. Harijan Sevak Sangh organised 
and Harijan weekly started. 


Course op Events in 1933-34 

Gandhiji’s self purificatory fast for 21 days. 
Aney, acting President oi Congress suspends Civil 
disobedience for 6 wedcs. Informal conference of 
Congressmen at Poona, 12th July. Gandhiji seeks 
interview with Viceroy but is refused. Mass Civil 
Disobedience suspended and individual civil dis¬ 
obedience allowed. Gandhiji arrested on 1st August 
and sentenced to one year. Fasts in Jail against re¬ 
fusal of facilities for Harijan work. Released 23rd 
August. Desides to abstain from civil disobedience 
till August 1934. Death of Mrs. Besant, 20th Sep¬ 
tember and Vithalbhai Patel, 22nd September. Ex¬ 
tensive tour of India by Gandhiji for Harijan work. 
Earthquake in Bihar and relief work. Civil Dis¬ 
obedience movement suspended, 7th April. Dr. 
Ansari, Dr. B. C. Rdy and Sefyamurti form the Swaraj 
ParKy. A. I. C. C. meeting at Patna. Parliamentary 
Programme approved. Swaraj Party becomes integral 
part of Congresa, Elrst Conference of Congress 
Socialist Par^ lield at Patna, 17th May. Bomb 
thrown at Gandhiji in Poona. Gandhiji fasts lor 
seven days against intolerance towards opponents. 
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FORTYNINTH SESSION—Bombay, 1834 

President :—Dabu Rajbndba Fxasas 

Chairman of the Reception Committee : 

K. F. Nariman 

General Secietaries: J. B. Kripalani, Syed Mahmud 
and Jairamdas Danlatram 



Frbsxdbnt 

Born 3rd December, 1884. Brilliant academic 
career. Professor, University Law College, I9i4>1916. 
Later became the leader of the Bar at Patna. Member, 
Senate of Patna University since foundation. Colla- 
1>oratcd with Gandbiji in Champaran Agrarian 
Struggle, 1917. Gave up his extensive practice in 
19:^. Registrar, Bihar Vidyapith. Chairman of the 
Reception Committee of the Gaya Congress, 1922. 
President Bihar Provincial Congress Committee for 
a number of years. Participated in the Salt Satya- 
• graha and the Civil Disobedience movement 1930< 
1932 and was jailed several times. Member of the 
Working Committee of the Congress all through. 
Organised the Bihar Earthquake relief. President 
Indian National Congress, Bombay, October 1934. 
Prominent Right Winger. Member, Congress Parlia¬ 
mentary Sub-Committee. Acting President of the 
Congress 1939, after the resignation of Subhas Bme. 
Offered Satyagraha in the Individual Civil Dis¬ 
obedience Campaign. Arrested in August and de¬ 
tained at Patna and Hazaribagh throughout. iMcnthcr 
Interim Government. President Constituent Assem¬ 
bly of India. Minister for food and agriculture of 
Indian Dominion Government. Reelected President 
by A. I. C. C. in Novembei;, 1947 on Kripalani’s 
resignation. Great Scholar, author of India Divided 
and other Books. Undisputed leader of Eihar. 


Dbtaixs op tob Sbssion 

GoUen Jubilee SeaaioQ of the Congress* Endorsed 
the A. I. C. G. resolution on the Parliamentary Board 
and its policy and programme* Congratulated the 


nation on the heroic sacrifices made and the sufferings 
undergone. An All India Village Industries Associa¬ 
tion was set up. Congress exhibitions hereafter to 
be organised by A. I. S. A. and A. I. V. I. A. and 
not by the Reception Committee. Far-reaching 
changes in the Congress constitution were effected. 
Labour franchise and habitual wearing of Khaddar 
necessary for elective membership. Congress dele¬ 
gation reduced to a maximum of 2000. A. I. C. C. 
reduced to half its strength. Delegates to be 
elected at the rate of 1 to 500 primary members and 
thus made true representatives of the nation. 
Gandhiji sought, unsuccessfully to change the 
Congress creed to “truthful and non-violent” in 
place of “peaceful and legitimate” methods. Resolu¬ 
tions on constructive programme, Swadeshi, status of 
Indian settler’s overseas. Gandhiji's resigns his 
Primary membership and retires from Congress. 


Evbnts op tbb Year 

All India Village Industries Association formed, 
26th October. General Elections to the Central Legis¬ 
lative Assembly. Congress wins a majority. The 
Congress Pmty’s in the Central Assonbly also wins 
several victodes. Death of Abhyankar, Sherwani and 
Gidivaiii. Government of India Act receives Royal 
asauat. The Working Committee rejects the Act and 
dejUUmda a oonstitution diawn up by a Constituent 
Assembly. The Ottawa Fact denounced in the 
Aaaemblb^. Earthquake in Quetta. A. I. C. C. 
Oigaaisea rdief work. |Undu Muslim Unity talks 
between EidWitibie Inriied end J&nah prove abortive. 
A. L C. C. detinea CengresB attitude towards State 
Subjeetp. CkmdhljiNi oiaeisB. Daa& of Kamala Nehru. 
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FIFTIETH SESSION—Lucknow, 1936 

President:—'BhNon jAWAUAKi<At Nkhru 

General Secretaries: Acharya Krii)alani and 
Jairamdas Daulatram 


DsTAits OP THE Session 

Tributes to memory of d(»d patriots and greet- 
ings to prisoners. Condemned arrest of Subhas Bose, 
and the wide spread, intensive suppression of civil 
liberties. Thanked Koma’n Rolland for invitation to 
World Congress against War and Facism. Declared 
the opiiosition to participating in any imperial war. 
Expressed sympathy for Abyssinia. Considered the 
povernment of India Act facilitated and perpetuated 
the dorainiation and exploitation of tlie t>eople. But 
Congress to contest the elections to the Provincial 
legislatures. Mass contact piogramme launched. 


Sympathised with Indians abroad in their disabilities. 
An All India Agrarian Programme decided. Declared 
the struggles in the States have to be carried on by 
tlic people of the States themselves. 

Events op the Year 

Gandhiji decides to settle down at Segaon. 
Gandhi Ambedkar meeting. Deatli of Dr. Ansari and 
Abba.s Tyabji. Congress election Manifesto issued. 
Jawharlal’s whirlwind election tour. Anti-Congress 
Parties try to form united front against the Congress. 
Congress Parliamentary Beard begins to function. 


FIFTYFIRST SESSION—Faizpur, 1937 

President Pandit Jawaharui, Nehru 

Chautnan of the Reception Committee: 
Shankar Rao Deo 

General Secrcfaites : 

J. B. Kripalani and Jairamdas Daulatram. 


Detaiui op the Session 

Declared elimination of Imperialism necessary to 
outlaw war. Condemned the non-intervention policy 
of the British Government in the Spaniidi struggle 
and assured the Spani^ people of Indian sympathy. 
Avowed the separation of Burma was being eirforced 
against the,wishes of a large body of Burman opinion 
and in favo^p of the interests of British Imperialism. 
Deddei* for bxtention of sdf governing institutions 
excluded areas. Noted with satisfaction the 
eVitim rmlts and decided to hold an All India 


Convention of Congress legislators and A. I. C. C. 
members to decide the question of office acceptance. 


Events op tbs Year 

Gandhiji visits Travancore. General elections 
rmiplt in victory for Congress in eight out of eleven 
Provinces. A, I. C. C. in March authorises acceptance 
of offiice but ministerships not to be accept^ till 
Congress was satisfied that Governors would not use 
special powers of interference. Interim Ministries. 
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Governors give necessary assurance and Congress 
ministries formed in six provinces. Muslim I<eaguc 
declares Independence as its objective. Hindu 
Mahasabha also follows suit. Question of Andamans 
prisoners and Bengal detenues. Bombay 1/Cgislativc 


Assembly passes Temple Entry Bill. Provincial 
ministries do useful work. Ministerial crisis in 
United Provinces and Bihar on Governor's inter¬ 
ference in release of political prisoners. Crisis rc< 
solved later. 


FIFTYSECOND SESSION—Haripura, 1938 

President :— Subhas Chandra Bosk 

Chairman of the Reception Comnuiice 
Darbar Gopaldas Desai 

Gcneial Sccielary: J. B. Kripalani 



Prrsidbnt 

Born in 1897. Entered the Indian Civil Service 
but resigned to join the non-co-operation movemait 
in 1921. Arrested along with Deshbandhu Das 1921- 
1922. Manager, "Forward", 1922-1924. Member, 
CalcttUa Corporation and Bengal Legislative Council, 
1924. Chief Executive Officer, Calcutta Corporation 
1924. Arrested under Regulation III in 1924, relea.sed 
in 1927. Took prominent part in the Simon Com¬ 
mission Boycott. G, O. C. of Volunteers at Calcutta 
Congress 1928. Mayor of Calcutta 1930. President, 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee for many 
years. Participated in the salt Satyagraha and was 
jailed. In 1932 interned as State Prisoner, but re¬ 
leased and asked to go to Europe for medical treat¬ 
ment. President, Indian National Congress, Hari- 
pura 1938. Re-elected President, Tripuri Session 
1939, but resigned due to differences with the 
Congress High Command. Inaugurated the Forward 
Bloc. Was elected member of the Central Assembly 
while in Prison, 1940. Was subsequently released 
due to ill health. Missing from his Calcutta residence 
since 2flth January, 1941. Escape to Germany and 
later to the eastern front. Set up an Independent 
Indian Government and the I, N. A. Reported to 
have died in air crash. Became most popular nationa¬ 
list leader as "hTetaji". 


DbTAILS op TilK Skssiun 

Main resolution was on Federation. Reiterated 
its condemnation of the proposed Federal Scheme. 
Dealt with National education and apiiointed an All 
India Education Board ou basic national education. 
Assured the minorities of the widest scope for their 
development. Deprecated the ban on Congress 
organisations in Midnapur. Demanded release of 
Guidalio of Assam. Manifesto on Ministerial resigna¬ 
tion in Bihar and U. P. Declared that struggles in 
Indian States must not be undertaken in the name 
of the Congress but assured the States People of its 
solidarity with them. Declared that Congress cannot 
associate itself with any activities incompatible with 
its ba^c principles while approving of Kasan Sabhas 
in General. Set up a Constitution Committee. 
R^lution on Indians overseas, Zanzibar and dove 
boycott, Indians in Ceylon, China, Palestine. The 
Ckmgtess stand with regard to foreign policy and 
wtt was repeated. 

Evumts or vhs Ybak 

Oandhiji tours the No|ih West Frontier. C. P. 
Cabinet crisis. Ikr. Ehare resigns ^d other Ministers 
are dh^eissed. The Working CotSmittee condemns 
tile action of Dr. Etmre and A. I. C* C. takes discipli¬ 
nary actioft agakst him. Oandhiji condemns role of 
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C. P. Governor. Non-interference in affairs of Indian 
»State> reiterated. Conference of Provincial Ministers 
at Delhi. National Planning Committee starts deli¬ 
berations under presidentship of Javvaharlal Nehru. 
Great stridoi in work of the Congress Ministries. 
Death of Maulana Saukat Ali. Presidential election 


contest between Subhas Ctiandra and Dr. Pattabhi. 
Subhas’s Victory. Gandhiji's comment thereon in 
the llarijan. Civil disobedience in Rajkot and its 
suspension. Gandhiji goes to Rajkot on peace 
mission. Past unto death 3rd March. Viceroy's inter¬ 
vention sought. Maurice Gwyer appointed arbitrator. 


PIPTYTHIRD vSRSSION— Tripuri, 1939 

President Subhas Chandra Bosh 

Chairman of the Reception Committee’. 
Seth Govind Das 

General Secretaiy : J. B. Kripalani. 


Dmii,s OP THE Session : 

Sublias attends session on a stecher. Main 
lesolution was moved by Govind Vallabh Pant. 
Declared its implict confidence in Gandliiji and the 
old Working Committee and requested the President 
to appoint the new Working Committee in acconlance 
with the wishes of Gandhiji. Stormy debate. Resolu¬ 
tion carried by large majority. Called upon all 
Congress organisations to get ready for a nation wide 
struggle, promote unity and eliminate disruptive 
forces. A. I. C. C. authorised to make changes in 
Congress Constitution to make the organisation 
efficient. Disapproved of and dis.sociated itself from 
British foreign policy. Welcome to the Wafd dele¬ 
gation. Resolutions on happenings in Palestine ; con¬ 
ditions of Indians overseas. 


Events of the Year 

Gwycr's award in the Rajkot dispute. Gandhiji 
decides to renounce the Award. A. I. C. C. at 
Calcutta. Stormy scenes. Subhas Bose resigns 
Pre.sident6hip. Babu Rajendra Prasad elected in his 
place. Old Working Committee reappointed. 
Gandhiji apologies for coercive conduct in Rajkot. 
Subhas Bose inaugurates Porward Block, 2l8t May. 
Working Committee at Wardha notices war danger. 
Disciplinary action against Subhas for three years. 
Defence of India Bill Passed in Central Assembly. 
War in Europe. Gandhiji’s interview with Viceroy. 
Working Committee at Wardha, 8th September. Sub¬ 
committee appointed to deal with situation created 
by War. Viceroy’s talks with Rajendra Prasad and 
Nehru. A. I. C. C. at Wardah 9th October supports 
Working Committee stand. Congress Ministers re¬ 
sign. Constitution suspensed. Working Committee 
at Wardha 22nd December calls for intense construc¬ 
tive work. Gandhiji’s interview with Viceroy. 


PIFTYFOURTH SRSSION—Rsmgarh, 1940 
President ;-~Mocuna Abul Kauu Azad 
General Secretary ; Acharya J, B. KHjpahtni 


SilsiaD 


Details of the Session 

T) t overwhelming question before Ramgarh 
was the crisis brought about by the war. 


It passed only one resolution on that all absorbing 
question. Heavy rainstorm results in break up of 
the Session. 



BOOK VI 


WAR YEARS AND AFTER 




CHAPTKR XXV 


k 

The hiAtniy of critical year*; of World War II in India is important in aeveial wavs. It gK^s 
ns the imtne<Hate background of the events that culminated in our emancipation and in Pakistan. It 
showed the moral fibre and mind of India in time of ciisis, its unflinching stand for its own freedom 
and for democracr and its opposUion to war as such and to fill shapes of fascism. The war revealed 
imperialism in its naked form, when the Churchilian Government played with the safety of not only 
its own country hut its allies hut constantly evaded the Indian demand. 

The Congress position with regard to wnr is summed up by Acharya Kripalani, then the General 
Sectelory of the Congress, till we come to Ratiigarb. There was only one, the war, (jnestioii at Kamgarh 
and the lung resolution of Ramgarh Session on the Wai gives the atiitude of the Congress. After that 
it was, it would seem, a ttial of wits between the Congress trying to steer a right coiiise Imtweeti 
re-iistance to British evasion and anxiety to be on the side uf the allies^ and the Goveriimeitt 
in passing off shiboleths and magnifying and building up the Muslim obatacle as represeqted by 
Mr. Jinnah. Oripps proposals weie the last of these ^Oifers', nnd was leplled by 'Quit India*. 
The Congress thereafter was buried, but like the seeds that sprout in the, cpriug. The Copgrtss 
was now bigger nnd wider than it<> leaders and Committees and was coextent with the masses. 
The upsurge that followed in 1942 was spontaneous and beyopd all eakjulatinn. Ibis upsurge 
gave a true nteasure of the strength of the national movement to its friends and foes, and paved 
the way for the new era after the war. 


POSITION »El»ORK RAMGARH 
Shri J, B. KHpalani 

SNriuciples which should guide the 
I, , in event of war vifertf b^egrly 
-M, ,lgid down by tbe Ooogresli in , its 
rgsfilutlons passed front time to 
h had iwpaetedty declared its entire disepof^l 
90 


of the idcotoigy and prgrjtieeof Fascism attd Nanism 
with all their cruel hupMcations. It bad expressed 
in uiimistalcgble terms its sympathy with «U 
those, which wgre ft pip tipie to time 

made tlm 'tHcthua trf naprovohed aftgreasion. It 
cuiuuaeed ita aollderity with the democratic 
^n ffpalA. It protesled against the conquest 
^attd A.uUiUgflon of ^.CpecImajkivaMa, As snsturgl 

dilsodated iiself entirely 
frofp JfjiB fOf«ilfn policyi of the British Government 
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which wn'4 considered responsible for these 
tragedies. 

The Congress had further laid down, that 
the issue of war and peace for India, must be 
decided by the Indian people and any attempt by 
an ou,tside .authority to impose its decision on 
India or escploit Indian re.sottrces for the purpose 
of war would be resisted. But the British Govern* 
ment paid no heed to these repeated declarations 
and warnings of fbe Congress. The attempt to 
amend the Government of India Act in order to 
narrow and limit still further the powers of the 
Provincial Governments in the event of war emer¬ 
gency arising, the de.spatch of Indian troops towards 
Aden, and some months later troops to Singapore 
And Aden without the consent of the Central 
Legislature, unmistakably showed Britain’s desire 
to entangle India in a future war. To mark their 
dissociation from these measures and to give effect 
to the policy of the Congress the Working Com¬ 
mittee at its meetings at Wardha in At^gust 1939 
called upon Congress members of the Central 
Legislative Assembly to refrain from attending 
the next session of the Assembly. The l'*rovincial 
6overnraents were directed not to assist in any 
way the war preparation of the British Govern¬ 
ment which were on foot. 

As soon as war broke out in Europe, India 
was declared a belligerent country on the side of 
Allies by the British Government. This declaration 
was made without consulting the people of India. 
Ordinances strictly curtailing civil liberties were 
passed. The Government of India Act was 
amended greatly restricting the already limited 
powers of the Provincial Government. 

The sympathies of the country generally, 
were vdth the Allies and against Germany End the 
fascist ideology guiding it. But sympathy did not 
necessarily mean India's entanglement in war and 
that too without her consent. What Should be 
India’s attitude in the crisis was a question 
pre-eminetHtr for the Indian people to answer. 
But Xiapef^ihlisni thought and acted otherwise. 

Indian people however were in nd mood to 
nifquilint in this Imposition and the Government 


knew it. The Viceroy, therefore, only two days 
after the declaration of the war, called Mahatma 
Gandhi for an interview to explain the situation 
and enlist bis moral support and through him that 
of the Congress and country. Gandbiji took the 
public into confidence about what happened at the 
interview. He said he had made it clear to 
Viceroy that in whatever he said, he did not 
represent the Oongress or the national mind. 

As a humanitarin he was greatly stirred by 
the war. Though his sympathies were with the 
Allies, he did not want the destructioti of any 
people. He was not at the time thinking of 
Indian deliverance. What would Indian freedom 
be worth, if Britain was destroyed or Germany 
humiliated ? His own sy'mpathies were with 
England and Fran 'e from the purely humanitarian 
view-point. 

The workuig Committee however soon met 
at Wardha, and considered the .situation. Having 
regard to the gravity of the i.ssae involved, the 
President invited Shri Gandhiji, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Subbas Ohandia Hose, Nareudra Deo, Jayprakasb 
Narain and Aney to assist the Working Committee 
in shaping their decision. Mr. M. A. Jinnah was 
also telegraphically invited to attend and give 
the Committee the benefit of his advice. He 
however, declined the invitation owing to previous 
engagemenis. After mature deliberations the 
working Committee issued a comprehensive 
statement defining the Congress position. 

The statement reiterated the principles laid 
down by the Congress from time to time for 
guiding the nation in the event of war. It said 
that'India was declared a belligerent country and 
measures taken affected the country virtually in 
defiance of the declared wishCl of the people. The 
Working Committee to<dc the gravest view of these 
developments. While it unhesitatingly condemned 
the latest aggression' of the Nisi Government and 
sympathised with those who reeisted it, its co-apere- 
tioiicould not be had by compulsion and imposition. 
Co-Operation must be bett^een equate awl by 
mutual consent for a cause which both consider 
to be worthy. 
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The Committee were eware that the Govern¬ 
ments of Great Britain and France had declared 
that they were fighting for freedom and to put an 
end to aggression. During the war of 1914-18 
also the declared war-aims were the preservation 
of Demoeracyi self-determination and the freedom 
of small nations and yet the very governments 
which solemnly proclaimed these aims entered 
into secret pacts embodying Imperialist designs 
for the carving np of the Ottoman empire. If the 
war is to defend the status quo, Imperialist 
possessions, colonies, vested interests and piivileges 
then India can have nothing to do with it. If 
liowever, the issue is democracy and a world-order 
based on democracy then India is intensely interes¬ 
ted in it. The Committee were convinced that 
the interests of Indian democracy did not conflict 
with the interests of British people. If Britain 
tights for the maintenance and extension of 
democracy*, then she must necessarily end im¬ 
pel ialism in her own possession, establish full 
democracy in India, and the Indiaii people must 
hare the right of self-determination by framing 
their own constitution through a Constituent 
Assembly without external interference and must 
gnide their own policy. A free democratic India 
will gladly associate herself with other free nations 
for mutual defence against aggression and for 
economic co-operation. 

The Working Committee therefore, invited 
the British Covet nment to declare in unequivocal 
terms what their war-aims arc in regard to 
democracy and imperialism and the new order that 
is envisaged and in particular, how these aims 
arc going to apply to India and to be given effect 
to in the ptesent. Do they include the elimination 
of imperialism and the treatment of India as a 
free nation whose policy will be guided in accor¬ 
dance with the wishes of hef people ? A clear 
declaretion about the.fnfwre, pledging the Govern¬ 
ment to the ending of Tmperiafisin apd Faseistp 
aUke^ leill be welopmed W the people pf all 
countrielt but it le far more important to give 
immediate effect to it. to tbe lergtet possible extent 
lot only itbie will convince tbe people that the 
decleretion ie meant to be honoured. Tbe reel 
gilt of any deolaretion is its application in the 


present, for it is the present that will goveni action 
to-day and give shape to the fntute. 

Shrl Jawaharlal Nebin was nominated to 
the Working Committee and a War Sub-Committee 
consisting of Pandit Jawaharlal (Chairman), 
Ssrdar Vallabhbhai Patel and Maulana Abul 
Kalam Asad was formed to deal with the situation 
as it may develop from time to time. 

Gandhiji in a statement to the press 
commended the manifesto of the Working 
Committee to the nnaninious t>npport of the 
country. He hoped that all the political 
parties and all communities will join the Commi¬ 
ttee’s demand for a clear declaration of their 
policy frbm the British Government with such 
corresponding action as is possible amidst martial 
conditions. ‘‘All that was leqnired was a mental 
tevolution on tbe part of British Statesmen i. e., 
honest action to implement tbe declatation of 
faith in democracy mfl«le on the eve of the war, 
and still 'being repeated from British platform. 
The Congress support will mean the greatest moral 
asset in favour of Kngland and l^'ratice. The 
Congress has no soldiers to offer.” 

The statement was widely appreciated in 
the country as a states man-like document. It 
received publicity in foreign countiies, especially 
in America and Germany. The people of the 
oppressed nationalities adopted tbe manifesto as 
their own. The Biitish Goveinnient in England, 
however and a considerable section of the British 
press took care to give it the minimum possible 
publicity. But the mote advanced section of the 
British opinion welconRd the document and warmly 
supported the Congress demand for a declaration 
of war-aims and peace aints of Great Britain. 

Considering the gravity and magnitude of 
the crisis facing the country it was felt necessary 
that a special peeting of the A*. I. C^ 0. be called 
to consider the manifesto issued by tbe Working 
Commitee. A meeting was called accordingly at 
Wardha On October 9 ^and IQ, The A. I. C. C. 
passed a nfsolntioU endorsing the statement of 
the Wotkitig Comminee, 
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The British Ouvernment and its agents here 
could not possibly ignore this challeiige of the Con> 
cress, ^iotne answer had to be given. The 
Viceroy had recourse to interviews. These were 
not ranliiied to the representatives of the Congress 
and the Muslim l>agne but to all sorts of persons 
and parties. Ife had ns many as 52 interviews 
to heH) him to frame on answer to the simple and 
straightforward question the Congress has asked. 
Fortified by so many opinions the Viceroy declaied 
in no Uncertain tgrms the imperial will of Britain. 
The Viceroy’s declaration was couched in the 
usual bureaucratic style. It'lacked understanding 
and imagination. It was condemend even by non- 
Congreas circles. 

The Viceroy before answering the siwcific 
questions in the Working Committee statement 
referred to the “so many different points of view 
revealed, marked diffeiences of outlook, maikedly 
different demands, and maikedly different solu¬ 
tions. for the problems that lie befoie us." 
It appeared as tliuttgh .'>2 people weie called to 
enable the Viceroy to remind a forgetful world of 
the differences and divisions which were hamper¬ 
ing the good intentions of the Britiah Government 
with regard to India. 

The declaration then sought to throw some 
light on tile following matters: (i) objectives of 
His Majesty's Government in the war (ii) inten¬ 
tion of the British Go%’ernmeut with regaid to the 
future of India and (iii) closer association of the 
Indian opinion with the prosecution of the war. 

I 

The declaration was so complete a denial 
of all that the Woiktng Committee asked for 
and hoped for in their statement that Gandliiji was 
constrained to declare “the Cotjgress Was asked for 
bread and was given a stone". 

The Working Committee which met at 
Wardha on October 22, cousideVed the Viceregal 
declaration. They passed resolution recording 
their opiidvitt that the Viceiegal stalement was 
wholly uifukitisfactory and calculottid to rouse 
tn^iBniunt among all those who W 5 |re anxious 
gffn and are intent upon gainiiiit India's 


independence. The Committee regarded the 
mention of internal differenrea as a screen to hide 
the true intention of Great Britain. What the 
Committee had asked for was a declaration of war- 
aims as a test of British bona fides regarding India, 
irrespective of the attitude, of o}ipositig parties and 
groups. "The Congress had always stood for the 
amplest guarantee of the fights of minorHks. The 
freedom the Congress claimed was not for the 
Congress or any particular group or community 
but for the nation and for all communities in India 
that go to build that nation. In the circumstances, 
the Congress cannot possibly give any support to 
Gieat Britain for it would amount an endorsement 
of the imperialist policy which the Congress has 
always fought to end. As a first step in this 
direction the Committee colls upon the Congress 
Ministries to tender their resignations. 

The Committee appealed to the nation to 
end all in'ernnl controversies in this hotti of ginve 
crisis and act unitedly in the cause of India's 
freedom. It called upon all Congress Commillees 
and Congressmen to be prepared for all 
e-^’entualities. 

Soon the Congress ministries resigned. Their 
resignation changed the ixilitical situation in the 
country. It proclaimed the dissociation of political 
India from the Imiwrinlistic policies of Great 
Britain specially with the war that was going on 
in Europe. It was a big step towards uou-co- 
operation. India withdrew her conditional moral 
support from the struggle Britain was Waging 
against Hitler. The provincial part of the GoTern- 
ifient of India Act—the Federal part was still-born— 
was now dead l>eyond possibility of resnrKfction. 

The reslignatiou of tlte Ministries demons¬ 
trated to all those who had dtSlibt that the Coilgtcss 
was not out for power aiid office bat for the 
emancipation' of t^he people of India Worn foreign 
yoke. The Minfttries had done good work. 
Several reform meaattres for the atteiiofetion of 
the'lol of the maasts were pending before intArin- 
cial assemblies. With tbeir resifnalioil these 
measures had little chance of iwing fnedted. 
There was also tbe danger of the good ah'eady 



Piabhavati ( Mrs ] P. Naiain ), at Captain 
of Lady Volunteers annoints Bapu Ceremony 
in Congtess Nagar 
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done being undone. But Congrens rose to its 
revolutionary height. It refused to allow small 
ameliorative refotms to stand in the way of the 
march of the country to Its goal of Piirnn 
Swaraj. 

Howerer the situation created by the resolu¬ 
tion of the Working Committee and the resigna¬ 
tion of the Congress Ministries was not such as 
Could be relished by the British Government. A 
sullen, discontented, rebel India was pool propa¬ 
ganda against Hitler. It reduced to mockeiy 
all the fine phrases about peace and democracy 
mouthed by British statesmen* 

To retrieve the position the India Secretary 
and Sir Samuel Hoare spoke in the Houses of 
Parliament. They employed sweeter language 
but in effect said the same things that had been 
badly said by the Viceroy. As a result of these 
stittemeuts the Viceroy called Gandhiji, the 
Congiess ITesident and Mr. Jinnah fpr interviews. 
He told the visitors that he was prepared to 
modify his previous statement to the extent that 
instead of an Advisory Committee for the conduct 
of war his Government was prepared to ^txpeud 
the Kxecutive Council of the Viceroy and find in 
it place for some popular leaders, on condition 
that the Congress would come to and agreement 
with Mr. Jinnah not ot]|ly about the* proposed 
changes in the Central Knecutive but also almut 
the Government in the provinces. Babn Rajendra 
Prasad, on behalf of the Congress made it clear 
to the Vicetoy thSt it was not possible foi Congress 
to co-operate Unless the policy of the British 
Govem|nent was made clear on the lines sugges¬ 
ted by the Congress. 

The deadlock ihercfore continued. The 
Working ComuiiUke which met io Allahabad on 
November I9-25, 1939 approved of and endorsed 
the reply of the Oongress President to the Vkieroj. 

I 

"The Congress had looked upon the Wgr 
Gitihi and tine proUntn H raises essentially as a 
moral hsne tod has not sought to pvefit hgr it in 
any sphrit of batigiiping." The Oonkhiittee 
declared sgsin that the recogoitiou of Indian 


independence and of the right of her people to 
frame their constitution through a Coiistiluent 
Assembly, is essential in older to remove the taint 
of imperialism from Britain's policy and to enable 
the Congress to consider further co-operation. 
"The Assembly could frame a constitution in 
which the rights of accepted minorities would be 
protected to their satisfaction and in the event of 
some matters relating to minority rights not being 
mutually agreed to, they can be referred to 
arbitration.” 

The Constituent Assembly should be elected 
on the basis of adult sufferage, existing separate 
electorates being retained for such minorities as 
desire them. The number of members in the 
Assembly should reflect the numeiical stiengtb. 
The answer to this demand has been entirely 
unsatisfactory. The commuoal ideas advanced 
in justification of this refusal are only attempt to 
befog the motal issue. The minorities do not 
oppose India’s right to Freedom and Independence. 
As for the Indian Princes, they are the creation 
of the Paramount power and Ulenticsl with it. It 
is the people of the Indian States which should 
have a determining voice in the shaping of a 
Free India. 

The policy of non-co-operation was, there¬ 
fore to continue. 

RAMGARH SKSSION AND AFTKR 

"Foi thirteen lears the Congress Itfid been 
crying wolf-wolf and at last the wplf emerged from 
its wanderings in the wilderness into the abode 
of man to convert the lands flowing wUh milk 
and honey into scenes o{ cotthiainii.'end barnage 
gnd the green crops hnd happy hsMlaiions of dvil 
life into the scotched egfeh of (lie milUary, Rani- 
gprb Is the first Oongresa that, sidbe Sitf-agraha 
hiten to rule the destinies of the wit; 

nksied A w«w in being. The Congress 1ie4 passed 
mepT ^solutions warning the eontitry against 
the j||fMcfp4tion in all war eflpH knd when 
the 'itPm hidt it Remgarh'they hud alteady 
seep thlrongb ever alp ipenUia of (his liorHble 
holocanm and were cogitotlng as to how best to 
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shape the ditty of India at this juncture, consis¬ 
tently with its cult of non-violence. Much water 
had already flowed under the bridges and the 
setting for the Kamgarh Congress was materially 
different from that which had ushered in, year 
after year, each of the previous sessions. The 
sound of the war drums was almost audible 
thrdngh^tbe forest legion in the midst of which 
Ramgarh 4^it}i its hills and dales, its volleys and 
streams was sitnated.‘*^ 

0 

Ramgarh was the first session that met 
after the outbreak of the war and the only one 
that could meet during its pendency. Its sole 
occupation was with regard to the position of 
the country in this crisis. The Presidential 
address, the Subjects Committee, as well as the 
one single resolution that was passed in this 
session, was to summarise the past, survey the 
nresent and foreshadow the future in this context. 
The following is the text of the resolution passed 
at the open session of the Kamgarh Congress held 
in march 1940 : ' 

Krsoi,ution on India and tiir War CRisi.a 
(Ramgarh Session 1940) 

This Congress, having considered the grave 
and critical situation resulting from the war in 
liurope and British policy in regard to it, approves 
of and endorses the resolutions passed and the 
action taken on the war situation hj* the A. I. C. C. 
and the Working Committee. The Congress 
considers the declaration by the British (Sovern- 
ment of India as a belligerent countiy, without 
any refeience to the people of India, and the 
exploitation of India's resources in this War, as 
an affront to them, which noseir-respecUug and 
freedom-loving people can accept or tolerate. The 
recent pronouncements made on behalf of the 
Britisn Government in regard to India demonstrate 
that Gt;eat Britain is carrying on the War funda¬ 
mentally for imperialist ends and for the preserv¬ 
ation strengthening of her Kmpire, which 
is bKsedffi'on the exploitation of the pcjople of 

I t|^ HiRfOry of the Indian National Can(w*^< hr br. Panabhl 
Siiafimayya. 


India, as well as of other Asiatic and African 
countries, XTnder these circumstances, it is 
clear that the Congress cannot in any way, directlv 
or indirectly, be party to the War, which means 
continuance and perpetuation of this exploitation. 
The Congress therefore strongly disapprove.s of 
Indian troops being made to fight for Great 
Britain and of the drain ftom India of men and 
material for the ptinx'^c of the War. Neither 
the recruiting nor the money raised in India can 
be considered to voluntary contribntion.s from 
India. Congressmen, and those under the Congress 
influence, cannot help in the prosecution of the 
War with men, money or material. 

The Congress herein declares again tlini 
noibing short of complete independence can be 
accepted by the t*cop1e of India. Indian freedom 
cannot exist within the orbit of imperialism, and 
dominion or any other status within the Imperial 
structure is wholly inapi>licahle to India, is not 
in keeping with the dignity of a great nation, 
and would hind India in many ways to British 
liolicies and economic .structure. The people of 
India alone can properly shape their own consti¬ 
tution .and determine their relations to the other 
countries of the world, through a Constituent 
Assembly elected on the basis of adnlt suffrage. 

The Congress is further of opinion that 
while it will always be ready, as it evet has been 
to make every effort lo secure communal harmony, 
no permanent solution is possible, except through 
a Constituent Assembly, where the rights of all 
recognised monorities will be fully protected by 
agreement, as far as possible, between the elected 
fepresentatives of varlons majority and minority 
groups, or by arbitration' if agreement is not 
reached on any t»oiiit. Any aliernetive will lack 
finality. India's conatitnfitm mutt be based on 
iodependepicet democracy and national unity, and 
the Gpfigress repudititea attempts lo divide India 
or to split bp. her nationhood. The Congress 
has always aimed at a constitution where the 
fttllest freedom snd opportunities of deveh pment 
are guaranteed to the group end the individual, 
and social injustice yields place to a Juater social 
order. 
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The Congress cannot admit the right of the 
Rulers of Indian States, or of foreign vested 
interests to come in the way of Indian freedom. 
Sovereignty in India must rest with the people, 
whether in the States or the Provinces, and all 
other interests must be subordinated to their 
vital interests. The Congress hi. ids that the 
difficulty raised in regard to the States is of 
British creation and it will not be satisfactorily 
solved unless the declaration of the freedom of 
India from foreign rule is unequivocal Iv made. 
Foreign interests, if they are not in conflict with 
the interests of the Indian people, will be 
protected. 

The Congress withdrew the Ministries from 
the Provinces where the Congress had a majority 
ill order to dissociate India from the War and to 
enforce the Congress determination to free India 
from foreign domination. This preliminary step 
must naturally be followed by Civil Disobedience, 
to which the Congress will unhesitatingly resort 
as boon as the Congress Organisation is considered 
fit enough for the purpose, or in case circumstances 
so shope themselves as to precipitate a crisis. 
The Congress desires to draw the attention of 
Congressmen to Oandhiji’s declaration that he 
can only undertake the responsibility of declaring 
Civil Disobedience when he is satisfied that they 
are strictly observing discipline and are carrying 
out the constructive programme prescribed in the 
Independence Pledge. 

The Congress seeks to represent and serve 
all classes and communities without distinction 
of race or religion, and the struggle for Indian 
indepeiulence is for the freedom of the whole 
nation. Hence the Congress cherishes the hope 
that all classes and communities will take part 
in it. The purpose ut Civil Disobedieuoe is to 
evote the spirit of sacrifice in the whole nation. 

The Congress hereby authorises the All 
India Congress Committee, and in the event of 
this being necessiary, the Working Committee, 
to take all steps to implement the foregoing 
resolutioa, a# the Committee concerned may 
deem necegiary. 


AFTER RAMGARH 

In the post'Ramgarh period, with the 
detei ioration in the war situation fast developing, 
Ivord Zetland was replaced liy Lord Ammery in 
the Churchillian Cabinet as Secretary of States 
for India, and the antagonism of Mr. Chmchill 
and Mr. Ammery to Indian freedom became 
manifest by their various declarations and 
“offers”. The Cungiess was not, in the meanwhile 
content only with resolutions and statements. 
Under Gandhiji’s direction, feverish activities 
were being made by the Provincial Congress 
Committees to prepare the Satyagraha army by 
constructive work. Sri R. S Pandit toured the 
provinces for organisation work. But the 
Congress and also the Government were cautious 
not to take a premature offensive in a highly 
critical time. 

The Working Committee was meeting regu* 
latly to cope with the daily changing sitnation. 
hhrents were moving at lightning si>eed. The 
fall of France was announced on 14th June while 
the Working Committee was in session at Wardha. 
After long cogitation the Committee made another 
offer of co'operation in war efforts, even rejecting 
Oandhiji's .stand on non-violence. At Delhi, 
a fortnight after, a similar resointion was 
pas.sed. 

The resointion of the Working Committee 
passed at Delhi on July 7th was later confirmed by 
the AICC at Poona on 27th and 28th July, 1940 
and came to be known as the Poona Offer. The 
Congress lowered its demands asking for a provi¬ 
sional National Government at Centre, *soch as to 
command the confidence of all the elected members 
elements in the Central Assembly' and offered 
co-operation in defence measures. For the first 
time there was a parting of ways between the 
Congress end Gandlilji, who stood lor non-violence 
even in war. 

This was replied by the Viceroy by the 
*A«go«t Offer*. He dwelt em^ the 'differences 
which had preveetted the achievepient of national 
unity' among political pet^ttes, and offered to 
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txfttpA the Kxecutive Couucil and establish an 
War Advisory Council, expressing the anxiety of 
IIMG lor the minorities view point. 

The Congress Working Committee at Wardha 
expressed its indignation on this and other state* 
ments made on behalf of the Hrilish Government, 
rejected the offer and called upon the people to 
Condemn *tlte (lovernnieiil attitude. Gandhiji 
also made a siatement expressing his dis¬ 
appointment. * 

lNI»lVU>rAI. ftAtVAORAHA 

In Septembei, 1940, the A IOC resolved that 
the self-imposed restraint of the Congress could 
not be carried to the extent of self-extinction. 
It was decided to launch Satyagrnha in support of 
the modest demand and issue of freedom of speech, 
under Gandhiji's lead and guidance. He decided 
that the campaign must not expand into ‘mass 
action', for that would 'embaiass' war activity • it 
was to be simply a ‘moral protest’. 

bn October 17, 1940, individual satyagraba 
commen^d and Vtnohha Rhave was the first 
nominee, He addiessed a meeting in the village of 
Tanaur. 

« 

Fandit Nehru was to follow him hut he was 
arrested on October 31, 1949, and was sentenced 
to 4 years' imprisonment. 

This campaign was of a most restricted 
character so that the British Government might 
not be embarrassed in their hour of trial. The list of 
.satyagrahis scrupnlottsly eliminated those who did 
not fully conform to the strict tests set by Mahatma 
Gandhi. They were to send a written notice.to the 
District Magistrate, that they intended deliveriug a 
speech. In practice, they were clapped into prison 
before they made any speech. 

The campaign went on smoothly for 14 
motilhs.'^ fl.There Was no attempt directly to inter* 
feie witIK the Government's war effort. Many of 
ktlia leadaes were later released. The war was 
drilKriog neat India’s border. 


Thh CltVPS MiMIOIt 

‘rhe spectacular success of Japan and the 
pressure of the allies of Britain, during the early 
months of 1942 forced the British Government 
to make serious attempt to end the deadlock in 
India. On March 11, 1942, Mr. Churchill 
announced that Sir Stafford Cripps, a member of 
the War Cabinet, would go to India to explain 
certain constitutional proposals accepted l>y His 
Majesty’s Goveinment and ‘to satisfy himself 
upon the spot, by personal consultation.’ Sir 
Stafford Criivps airived at Delhi on March 22, 
19'12, and left Karachi for lA>ndon on April 13,1942. 

The declaration of the British Government 
contained the following provisions: 

(1) .^n elected constitution-making body 
would he set np in India after the war. 

(2) Provision would be made for the partici¬ 
pation of the Indian States in the above 
Coiistittttiou-niaking body. 

(3) The British Government would accept 
and implement the Constitution-making body:' hut 

(a) any Province of British India Ithould 
have the right to reject the new consti¬ 
tution, and either to retain its existing 
constitutional position or to IrainC 
another constitution by agreement with 
the British Government, provision being 
made for its subsequent accession to the 
India Union if it so desired. 

(b) the Constitution-making body should 
conclude a treaty wjtb. the British 
Government, covering all matters ariaiji^ 
out of the traniffr of power and al|^ 
fc^r the (Protection of rac&l and religious 

, mittorithes, but containing no restriction 
on the,) power <4 Indian Union 
to decide its luiure re}atioi|ship to 
, other member States of the British 
Commonwealth. 

(4) Revision of treaties with Inditn Stetts 
would be amcessar>', 
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(5) The Oun&titutioU'Uinkiug body would 
be cobiposed as follows, unless Indian lenders 
agreed upon some other formr-’ 

(a) Provincial elections would be held at 
the end of the war. The members 
of the newly*elected Lower Houses 
of Provincial T^egislatures would elect 
the Constitution-making body by the 
system of proportional representation. 
The new body would be in number 
about one-tenth of the Lower Houses 
of Provincial Legislatures. 

(h) Indian States would 'appoint* 
representatives in the same proportion 
to their total population as in the case 
of representatives of British India. 

( 6 ) Until the new con.stitution could be 
framed the British Government would remain 
responsible for the defence of India, but the 
British Government ‘desired and invited the 
immediate and effective participation of the 
lenders of the principal sections of the Indian 
iwople in the counsels of their country, of the 
(!<nttmonwealth and of the United Nations.’ 

It will Ite seen that what the Declaration 
offered India was a promise, a pr 9 mi.se that was 
not to be fulfiled at once, but only in future. 
Mahattnaji is said to have remarked that it was 
'a post-dated cheque on a crashing bank.’ 
.Secondly, the provision about the non-accession 
of Provinces to the Indian Union was a direct 
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encouragement to, if not 11 clear ucceptuuce of, 
the demand for Pakistan. Thirdly, the arrange* 
- ment about defence was quite unacceptable to the 
Congress. On April 2, 1942, the Working Com¬ 
mittee adopted a ie.so*ntion explaining the causes 
of its rejection of the Oripps Scheme. It was 
observed: "To take away defence from the sphere 
of responsibility at this stage is to reduce that 
responsibility to a farce and a nullity, and to make 
it perfectly clear that India is not going to be free 
in any way and her Government is not going (o 
function as a free and independent Government 
during the pendency of the war." In his ‘Discovery 
of India* Pandit Nehru makes it clear that Lord 
Linlithgow and the Civil Seivlce sabotaged the 
Cripps Plan. In its final stage, he says, the plan 
came to mean that "the existing structure of 
Government would continue exactly as before, 
the autocratic powers of the Viceroy 'would remain, 
and a few of us could become bis liveried camp- 
followers and look after canteens and the like." 
Obviously it was 'inconceivable and imix>s.sible' 
for the Congress leaders "to accept this position at 
any time and more specially at that time.” 

The rejection of the plan by the Congress 
was followed by its rejection by the League. It 
expressed sati.sfactlon at the ‘recognition of 
Pakistan by implication’, but objection was taken 
to the inadequacy of the right of non-accession 
given to the Provinces. It was declared that the 
Muslims could not lake part in one Oonstitutioii- 
making body for the whole of India and the 
demand for Pakistan was reiterated. 
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A SUMMARY OF NOTABLE EVENTS IN 
THE WAR YEARS AND AFTER 
1940 

Death of Deetiabandhn Andrews. Gnndhiji’s 
long talk with Viceroy, 2nd Jul 3 ^ Working 
Committee at Delhi repudiates non-violence against 
foreign aggression. Demand for National Govern¬ 
ment. Qandhiji nbsoh'ed of responsibility of 
leadership *of Congress. Snbhns Bose arrested. 
Abdul Oaffur Khan resigns from Working Com¬ 
mittee. Poona Session of the A. I. C. C. 2.Sth. Julv. 
Viceroy offers expanded Executive Council. 
Congress rejects. With the approval of the 
Working Committee (October) Gandhiji launches 
individual civil dis-ohedience. Muslim I^eague 
passes Pakistan resolution at Lahore Session. 

1941-1942 

Throughout 1941, the Individual civil dis-, 
ol)edience movement continued. Working Coni- 
mittee and A. I. C. C. meet at Wnrdha in January 
when Ckndhiji agreed to lead the Congres.s 
on its own terms. Chiang Kai Shak's visit 
and meeting with Gandbiii. Cripps Mission 
announced. March 11. Gandhiji meets Cripps, 
March 27 Proposals, “a post dated cheque.” 
Rejected by all Indian Parties for different 
reasons. April A. I. C. C. at Allahabad rejects 
Rajaji’s Pakistan proposal. A. I. C. C. offices 
raided. “Quit India” articles in Hatijan. Resolu¬ 
tion passed by Working Committee, July 
6 . A. I. C. C. at Bombay August 8 passes 
Quit India resolution. Gandhiji and Work¬ 
ing Committee members and top Congressmen 
arrested before day break, August 9. Congress 
Committees declared illegal. Gandhiji’s letter 
to Linlithgow, 14th. Mahadeb Desai dies in Prison, 
14tb. Prof. Bhansali starts fast against Chimuy 
atrocities. Dr. S. P. Mttkheiji resigns ministership. 

1943 

All India }*ress Hartal on January 6 as prot- 
e.si against restrictions. Gandh^i starts 21 days 
fast, February lu. “Congress Responsibility for 
Disturbances” published. Sir H. P. Mody, N. R, Sar- 
kar ond M. S. Aney resign from Vicdlrpy’s Execu¬ 
tive CounbjJi on the question of Gandhiji's fast. 
Crisis 111 Omitidhiji’s life, February 21. Fast cumple- 
M.rcb 3. Death of Sri Satyamn^i. Philips 
Its he -was refused permission to'see Gandhiji 


April 25. Non-party leaders demand for impar¬ 
tial tribunal and for release of Gandhiji and 
Congress leaders. Government refuses to forward 
letter from Gandhiji to Jinnah. Wnvell appointed 
Viceroy. June 18. Kasturba Gandhi develops 
heart attack. Question raised in House of Lords. 
Government’s refusal to release Kasturba. 

1944 

Kasturba passes away on Shivaratri day at 
Aga Khan Palace, February 22. Nation wide 
mourning. Hartal and Kasturba dnj'. Cro\’eni- 
ment Communique about Gandhiji’s illness, April 
6 , Agitation all o-ver India for f'randhiji’s 
release. Gandhiji released “solely on medical 
grounds”, May 6. Gandhiji arrives at Bombay, 
Maj' 11. Devastating explosions in Bomlmy 
dockj'ard. Gandhiji-Linlithgow correspondence 
published by Government. Gandhiji’s letter to 
Vicerov. Vicero>' replies a meeting could have 
no value. Rajaji proposals for Congress-League 
settlement. Gelder inteix’iew. GandhOi’s offer to 
Go^'ernment. India delaite in House of Commons, 
July 28. Gandhiji-Jinuab correspondence released. 
Gandhiji returns to Wardha. Gandhiji asks under¬ 
ground Congress workers to discover themselves to 
police. Many respond. A.I.S.A. Meeting at 
Wardha. Gandhiji’s proposals to revolutioni.se 
Khadi -u'ork. Gandhi-Jinnah pourparlers, pro-^ 
aborti-ye. Nearly one and half crores collected for 
Kasturba Memorial fund. 

1945 « 

Talks between Bhulabhai Desai and Nawab- 
sada Liaquat Ali Khan, to form a provisional 
Government at the Centre. Sapru Committee 
carries on work collecting memoranda. 
In Februaiy' the Bihar Govt, interns some 
prominent Congress leaders. Hidayatulla Minis¬ 
try defeated on a no-confidence mo'tlon. On 
Maieh 12, the Frontier Ministry of Sardar 
Atirapgaseh Khan defeated>h* and on March 16 
Dr. Kl^an Shabeb forms a Congress Ministry. 
The Kacftnilddio Ministry in Bengal defeated in 
the Bridget Sestdon. Governor takes over the 
administration of the Province under Sec, 93 A^, 
Support of the Congress for the new Saadulla 
Ministry. Lord Wavell leaves for London to 
confer with the British Cabinet about the war 
with Japan and political deadlock la India. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


‘QUIT INDIA' 


1. ('rKNKSIS t)F ‘QUIT INDIA’ 

T HK Cri])ps*CongiebS talks bad raised 
public expeclatiouii and excitement to 
a high pitch and there wa» widely felt 
disappointment at the failure and the 
sudden change in the attitude of Mr. Cripps. 

Soon after the departure of Oripps, Gaiidhiji 
decided that time for sterner policy and programme 
had cilie. The Japanese weie kncKsking at India’s 
gates. The suffering of the people on account of 
the war conditions and a prevailing misgovernment 
were becoming unbearable. The attitude of the' 
Rritieh Government did not show anv change of 
heart. Gandhiji once again took up a revolution- 
ary new stand on the straight idea of Quit India. 
He started a campaign in his weekly popei, Harijan 
holding forth this i<|leat Gandhiji felt “convinced 
that the British pteiience is the incentive for the 
Japanese attack”. “Z am convinced that the time 
has come for the Bi’itish and the Indians t/o be 
reconciled to complete separation from each other*'. 
“Obmplete and immediate orderly withdrawal of 
the British frpin India at kaat in reality....-wftl 
at onee put the Alied eanse on a completely moral 
bsOia.** “The firaf condition of British Sneceaa ia 
the ntidolnl of the serong”, '*[ ask every Briton to 


support me ia my appeal to the British at this 
hour to retire from every Asiatic and African 
possession. And when one puts morals, in the 
scales, there is nothing but gain to Britain, India 
and the wot Id”. “India does not belong to Indians. 
It has been called a British Possession. No 
contribution made to a conqueror can be truly 
described as voluntary”. 

“The all-pervading distrust and falsity 
makes life worthless unless one resists it with 
one's whole soul.” “I ask for a bloodless end 
of HU unnatural domination and for a new era.” 
“I,eave India to God and if that be too much, 
leave hei to anarchy.” "The beauty and the 
necessity for withdrawal lies in its being 
immediate.” Gandhiji further elaboiated how 
there should be unadulterated non-violent 
non-cooperation against the Japanese and advised 
people not to give quarter to them and to be 
ready .to risk toss of several million Uvea. He 
fWhil(nded how he ttaed to say that his moral 
support was entirely with Britain but “today my 
mind refuses to give that moral support. Both 
Britain and America lack t^t moral basis for 
iihgagigg ift this 1 MT uuleas^ the;r pvt their houses 
in orddt'y tu> thUht to talk about 

protectittf democfUefee and elViliaatiou until the 
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canker of white superiority is destroyed in its 
entirety." "People must not on any account lean 
on the Japanese to get rid of British power." 
"These senitillations of a soul undimmed by the 
smoke-screen of strategy and diplomacy, were too 
dazzling not only to the Imiierialist luleis that 
held sway over India but even to some of (iandhiji's 
own ’ colleagues." (Pnttahbi: History of the 
Congress.) *The Woiking Committee however 
passed a resolution on July the 14th at Wardhn, 
based on 'Quit India' demand, and on its 
recommendation the A. 1. C. C. at Bombay passed 
the now famous "QUIT INDIA" resolution on 
August 7-8. The A. I. C. 0 meeting at Bombav 
was one of the most remarkable gatherings and 
was more like a Congress session in the number 
of public that it attracted. The atmosphere was 
most tense and the speeches that weie deliveied 
on the resolution showed the intensity of feeling 
that had been rais-td. Pandit Jawhailnl Nehiu 
had moved this lesolution, and Sardtr Putcl 
seconded it. The text of this fateful lesoiution 
that was destined to let loose tt cataclysm of 
mass uprising beyond precedent and expectation 
in the following months, thioughout tlie countiy, 
is given below. 

2 . RJJSODUTION ON 'giTT INDIA' 
(August 1942, Bombay, A,I,C.C.) 

The All India Congress Committee has given 
the most careful consideration to the reference 
made to it by the Working Committee in their 
resolution dated July 14, 1942, and to subsequent 
events, including the development of the wni 
situation, the utterances of responsible sjmkesmeu 
of the British Government, and the comments 
and criticisms made in India and abroad. The 
Committee approves of and endorses that* resolu¬ 
tion and is of opinion that events subsequent to 
it have given it further justification, and have 
made it clear that the immediate ending of British 
rule in India is an urgent necessity, both for the 
sake of A|d>B and for the success of the cause of 
the I'.tUediti'Nations. The continuation of that 
mie is degrading and enfeebling India gnd making 
^rogregsively less capable Of defending 


herself and of contributing to the cause of 
world freedom. 

The Committee has viewed with dismay the 
detetioration of the situation on the Russian and 
Chinese fronts and conveys to the Russian and 
Chinese people its high apprec'ntion of their 
heroism in defence of their freedom. This increas¬ 
ing peril makes it incumbent on all those who 
strive foi freedom and who ^^nlpathi•‘e with the 
victims of aggression, to examine the foundations 
of ihe policy so far put sued by the Allied Nations, 
which have led to repeated and disastrous failuie. 
It i-i not by adhering to such aims and policies and 
methods that failure can be converted into 
success, foi past experience has shown that failure 
is juhcient in them. These policies have been 
based not on freedom so much as on the domina¬ 
tion of subject and colonial countries, and the 
continuation of the impeliaiist irodition and method. 
The possession of empire, instead of adding to the 
strength of the ruling Power, has liecoine a burden 
and a curse India, the classic land of modem 
imperialism, has lieconie the crux of the question, 
for by the freedom of India will Britain and the 
United Nations be judged, and the pcoiiles of Asia 
and Africa be filled with hope and enthusiasm. 
The ending of British lule in this countiy is thus 
a vital and immediate issue on which depend the 
future of the war and the success of freedom and 
democracy'. Afree India will assuie this success by 
throwing all her great resources in the struggle for 
freedom and against the aggression of Nazism, 
Fascism and Impel ialism. This will not only affect 
materially the fortunes of the war, but will bring all 
subject and oppressed humanity on the side of the 
United Nations, and give these Nations, whose ally 
India would be, the moral and spiritual leadership 
of the world. India in bondage will continue to be 
the symbol of British imperlhjism and the taint of 
that imperialism will affect the fortunes of all the 
Ihiited Nations. 

The peril of today, therefore, necessitates 
the' independence of Indig,* gnd the ending of 
British domination. No future promises or 
guarantees can affect the present situation or meet 
that peril. They cannot produce the needed 
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They dlerupted the Cebinei and the Country 



Rastrapati, with Sucheta Kripalani at Meerut Session 
accompanied by Shah Nawaz and Nehru 
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psychological effect on the mitnl of the masses. 
Only the glow of freedom now can release that 
energy and enthusiasm of millions of people which 
will immediately transform the nature of the war. 

The A.I.C.C. therefore repeats with all 
emphasis the demend for the withdrawal of the 
British Power from Indio. On the declaration 
uf India's independence, a Provisional Govern* 
ment will be formed and Kree India will become 
an ally of the Ignited Natiou.s sharing with them 
in the trials and tribuIation> of the joint entei prise 
of the stiuggle for freedom. The Provisional 
Government can only be formed by the co*oi)eralion 
of the principal parties and groups in the country. 
It will thus be a composite goyssniment, representa¬ 
tive of all important icctions of the people of India. 
Its primary functions must be to defend India and 
resist aggression with all the aimed as well as 
the non-violent forces at its command, together 
with its Allied t>owers, to promote the 
well-being and prugtess of the workers in the 
fields and factories and elsewhere, to whom 
essentially all iiower and authority must belong. 
Tlie Provisional Government will evolve a scheme 
for a Constituent Assembly which will prepare a 
constitution for the Government of India accept¬ 
able to all sections ot the x>eopIe. This constitu¬ 
tion according to the Congress view, should be a 
federal one, with the largest measure of autonomy 
for the federating units, and with the residuary'. 
powers vesting in these units. The future 
relations between India and the Allied Nations will 
be adjusted by representatives of all these free 
countries conferring together for their mutual 
advantage and for their co-operation in the 
common task of resisting aggression. Freedom 
will enable India to resist aggression effectively 
with the people's united will and strength behind it. 

The freedom of India must be the symbol df 
aud prelude to the freedom of all other Asiatic 
nations under foreign dominatiewa* bitnua, 
Malaya, Indo-China, the Ihiteh ludleei, Imn and 
Iraq must also attain their complete freedom. It 
must be clearly , understood that such of these 
countries as are under Japanese control now must 
not subsequently be placed under the rule or 
control of any other Colonial Power. 


While the A. 1.0. C. must primarily be 
concerned with tbe independence and defence 
of India in this hour of danger, the Committee 
is of opinion that the future peace, security and 
ordered progress of the world demand a World 
Federation of fiee nations, and on no other 
basis can the ptobiems of the modern world be 
solved. Such a World Federation would ensure 
the freedom of its constituent nations,, the 
prevention of oggression and exploitation by 
one nation ovet another, the piotection of 
national minorities, the advancement of al 
backward areas and jMsopIes, and the pooling uf 
the world's resources for the common good of 
all. On the establishment of such a World Fede¬ 
ration, disarmament would be practicable in al! 
countries, national aimies, navies and air forces 
would no longer be necessary', and a World 
Federal Defence Foice would keep tbe world 
peace and prevent aggression. 

An independent India would gladly join 
such a World Federation aud co-oi'erate on an 
equal basis with other nations in the solution of 
international problems. 

Such a Federation should be open to all 
nations who agree with its fundamental piinciples. 
In view of the war, however, the Federation must 
inevitably, to begin with, be confined to the 
United Nations. Such a step taken now will haVe 
a most powerful effect on the war, on the peoples 
of the Axis countries, and on the peace to come. 

The Committee regretfully realises, however, 
that despite the tragic and overwhelming lessons 
of the war and the perils that overhang the world, 
the governments of few countries are yet prepared 
to take this inevitable step towards World 
Federation. The reactions of the British Govern¬ 
ment and the misguided ciltieism of the foreign 
presB aiSo ma&n it clear that even the obvious 
for India's independence is resisted, 
thotkgh this hsi been made essentially to meet the 
present peril and to enable India to defend herself 
and help China and Russia^, in their bout of need. 
The Cotoitttiiitiee is ssualoiis not to embanass in any 
way the defence of Cfafna or Russia, whose freedom 
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is prerions and must be preserved, or to jeoi)ardise 
the defensive capacity of tbe United Nations. 
Hnt the peril (trows both to India and these 
nations, and inaction and submission to a foreign 
administration at this stage is not only degrading 
India and reducing her capacity to defend 
herself and resist aggression, but is no answer to 
tliat.growiiig peril and is no seivice to the peoides 
t>l the Unil^ii Nations. The earnest nitpcal of the 
Working Oommitiee to tlreal Kritain and the 
Ignited Nations has so far met with no response, 
and the criticisms made in many foreign quarters 
have shown an ignorance of India’s and the world's 
need, and sometimes even hostility to India’s 
freedom, which is significant of a mentality 
of domination and racial superiority which 
cannot be tolerated by a proud people con¬ 
scious of their strength and of the justice of 
their cause. 

The A. I. C C. would yet again, at this 
last moment, in the interest of world fieedora, 
renew this appeal to Britian and the United 
Nations. But the Com raittee feels that it is no 
longer justified in holding tbe nation back front 
endeavouring to assert its will against an imperialist 
and authoritarian government which dominates 
over it and prevents it from functioning in its own 
interest and in the interest of humanity. The 
Committee re.so1ves, therefore, to sanction for 
the vindication of India’s inalienable right to 
freedom and independence, the starting of a mass 
struggle on non-violent lines on tbe widest possible 
scale, so that the country' might utilise all the non¬ 


violent strength it has gathered during the last 
twenty-two years of peaceful struggle. Such a 
struggle must inevitably be under tbe leadership of 
Gandhiji and the Committee reciuests him to 
take the lead and guide the nation in the steps 
to be taken. 

The Committee appeals to the tteoplc of India 
to face tbe dangers and hatdshij>s that will fall to 
their lot with courage mid endurance, and to hold 
together under the leadership of Gandhiji, and 
carry out his instructions ns disciplined soldiers 
of Indian freedom. They must remember that 
non-violence is the basis of this movement 
A time may come when it may not lie possible to 
issue iiistru«'tions or for instructions to reach our 
people, and when no Congress Committees can 
function. When ^bis happens, every man and 
woman, who is participating in this movement 
must function for himself or herself within tbe 
four corners of the general instructions issued. 
Every' Indian who desires freedom and strives 
foi it must be his own guide urging him on along 
the hard road where there is no resting place 
and which leads along ultimately to the independ¬ 
ence and deliverance of India. 

Lastly, whilst the A. I. 0. C. has stated its 
own view of the future governance under free 
India, the A. I. C. 0. wishes to make it quite 
clear to all concerned that by embarking on mass 
struggle it has no intention of gaining power for 
the Congress. The power when it comes, will 
belong to the whole people of India. 






CHAPTER XXyil 


1942 REVOLUTION 


T HBmash tnarement of 1942 has been 

variously estimated by various people. • 
The Oovernmenl gave a wide publi¬ 
city to its pamphlet on Congress 
responsibility for the movement. This was later 
tefuted by Oandhiji and the gross misstatements 
and misrepiesentations were exposed. It is clear 
from the Quit India resolution and the subsequent 
resolution the A. I. 0. 0. that responsibility for 
the shape that the movement took partly was that 
of the Government. No doubt the movement was 
to do or die and was to be swift and short, but in 
the non-violent sense that was an article of faith 
with Gandhiji and the Congress. 

In his letter to Sit Reginald Maxwell, 
Oandhiji said : "I cannot cancel the Congress 
rebellion which is of a purely non-violent character. 

I am proud of it. I have no reparation to make, 
for X have no consciousness of guilt". 

Since 1942» the countiT has been engaged in 
inch fast moving developments that an of^mtiunity 
to collect and collate material about this greet 
era has not coihe. But the following fsicts have 
emerged from what is known now 

(a) That Oandbyi and the Congresa enviaag* 
ed a miss movement of unprecedented 


levolntioiiary character. As in earlier 
movements the plan was to be evolved 
sU‘<e by stage swiftly, till the Govern¬ 
ment stood patalysed. Bui it was to 
l)e a stiictly uon-violent movement and 
persuntiou and negotiation wnsiofotm 
its part. 

(b) The Government had plans ready for 
ruthless repression and by its policy of 
removing all leaders and tertorisatinn 
drove the people to n frenzy and gave a 
new shape to the movement. 

(c) As it happened the movement was a 
mixture of Satyagrah and sabotage. The 
violence against person was in a remark¬ 
ably few instances, considering the 
provocation and Government violence. 

(d) The people showed a heroic spirit 
of resistance aud unguided and spontane¬ 
ously carried on a movement with ini¬ 
tiative. resourcefulness and fearlessness. 
Leadership was taken up by com¬ 
paratively new btpod and a battle to the 
ifliiKhl d the EmfRte given persis¬ 
tently. 
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(e) The irue fiice of Hritisli iraperinlism WHh 
revealed once more in the brutality and 
spirit of vengeance and the lying pro* 
pagnnda against Indian nationalism in the 
country and abroad. This is also high¬ 
lighted by the general administration of 
I/)rd Linlithgow's (lovernment in the 

' terms of corruption, inefficiency, and 
‘ tlw llengal famine. 

(f) In thi« supreme crisis of national history 
many of India's friends and foes in the 
count!y and abroiid were disclosed in 
their real character. Some Indian 
leaders attained a new stature. 

In H>44, ('rANi)Hijl SATl» AnoOT 1942: 

"I have no shadow of doubt that passage 
through fite and .suffering by thousands of Con- 
gressnun and Congress svmpathisets has raised 
status of India and the strength of the people, 
(he difleicnce between now and Angn.st '42 is that 
at that time I had no knowledge of the res]ionse 
of the people both prn-Oongre.ss and auti-Con- 
gress would make. Now I know the kind of 
response they made. The heroism, sufTering and 
self-sacrifice of those who took pait in this 
struggle are beyond pinise." 

Pandit Jawahak Lai. Nkiixu said : 

"l am very proud of what happened in 1942.” 
He took, individually, all responsibility for what 
had happened, even though it was absurd to say 
that the Congress had organised any such move¬ 
ment. "It was a mighty and staggering pheno¬ 
menon to see a helpless people spontaneously rise 
in despair without any leader, organisation, pre¬ 
paration or arms. They bravely sufiered, endured 
and sacrificed many things.” 

"In these three years, hundreds of patriots 
were shot down. Jail going was on such a stupen¬ 
dous scale that it was reduced to insignificance. 
But my "l^eart is filled with pathos when I see 
youngmeU^in their teens being hanged for their 
fiassiou for national independence., I pay my 
tegJlVd to these bra4>e men and conti^tatulate their 


clan. I do not know what my.self would have done 
under such tense atmosphere.” 

vSardar Vallabhbhai Patel expressed his pride 
at the spirit in which the people had reacted. Non¬ 
violence of Gandhiji had no doubt taken deep 
roots, but he pointed out that it would be like the 
Devil quoting 8crlpture.s, if the world outside criti¬ 
cised India if India used violent methods to gain 
her independence. 

“Hold fast to the faith”, the Sarder said after 
his- release, “that every letter and the spirit of the 
August Re.soIution is Brahma’s own inscriptions. 
Not a word could be altered from its text. Indeed 
the next resolution will proclaim “Quit Asia”. 

The broad outlines of the events of 1942 
are quite well known by this time. The carefully 
prepared plan of the (iovernment was put into 
ojicration and before day-break Gandhiji and other 
leaders were spirited away to unknown prisons. 
The place of imprisonment of the Working Com¬ 
mittee members was kept a well guarded secret for 
a long time. The A.I.O.C. members weie arrested 
at Bombay <»r in trains on the their way home. 
The Congress Committees everywhere were de¬ 
clared unlawful bodies and Congress Offices were 
seiaed and locked. Swaraj Bhawan was occupied 
and all provincial headquartei s in all provinces were 
simultaneously taken possession of. Rven social 
service organisations like khadi and Harijan 
centres were not spared. 

At Bombay the entire police and military 
force was mobilised. Tear gas and lathi were 
Used immediately and a rally of Peshsevikas was 
one of the targets. This was repeated all oyer the 
country in various provinces. 

The spontanMius resiltance began from the 
people eqtmlly promptly. Mrs. Asaf AH hoisted 
the fiag'at-Bombay despite police warning and 
there were pTooesaions and demonstrations, not 
only in Bdmbay but In far off towns and villages 
against the arrests of the leaders. 

The slightest acts of disobedience dl orders 
were now to be met with not merely with a latW 
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uUaige, but With ttulleU. The re<>istHncc ali^o idok 
netv shapes. Railwrays, telegraph aud post office 
became the target of attack. Several post offices 
and Railuvay stations were burnt. With the 
increasing tathlessnes.s of police repression aud 
terrorisation, the people in the towns and coniitry* 
side carried more revolutionary activity. Ronds 
and bridges were dainiged and blocked and .several 
areas became isolated for qnite n long time. 

At places iieople seiaed police thanas and 
seat.s of Government authority. Some buildinu-s 
•were burnt. There were a few cases of murder of 
police officers under severe provocation. But the 
shooting by the Government by lifle, pistol and 
machine guns, even by aerial straffing, caused 
many times more murders of the guilty a.s well ns 
the innocent. The arson, looting, extortion, assault 
on women that was let loose was worse than that 
of nil invading army. 

A complete psll of censorship had been put 
on what was happening in different parts of the 
country. The ont.side world was provided with 
elaborate Government propaganda. Inside all 
news about the facts or events were strieth’ 
prohibited. The C. S. P. workers tried to make 
chinks in this iron curtain by circulating illicit 
bulletines. The only forum where anybody could 
express an opinion, or disclose facts of what was 
being enacted in various parts of the country was 
the I^egislatures. 

Two names stand out at this time of legis* 
lators who showed vigour and fearless sense of 
patriotism by exposing the terror that the Govern^ 
ment had let loose. These were Mr. K. C. Nec^i 
in the legislative Assembly and Mr. Sr! Narain 
Mahtha in the Council of State. 

Mr. Mabtha's indictment was all the more 
remarkable as he was not only a title hiolder and 
landlord, but a leader of the 'Wbl 
organisation sponsored to rally furooGhvemideitt 
elements by the Vioeroy, es a connterxhlejit Id tite 
Oonircss* It was during bis tdurs in coipiMmtittn 
with War Ifront worki that Mr. Mshtha hM tna^e 
obserratiofis. '^Troops and police Were letkMS# 
93 


on the country-side". He saiil, I h.id report.** 
made to me of the oppression of imlice and of the 
troops, of vandalism, of wanton destruction, and 
loot of private property, of whole villages burnt, 
of extortion of monev on threats of arrest, and in 
some cases of actual physical toitnre. Indians in 
Bihar have 1^ now been taught that there is very 
little difference between shooting down a pariah 
dog and a pariah nigger." 

Mr. Neogi, armed with information collected 
under very difficult circumstances made the Home 
Member .squirm in his .seat constantly and partially 
lifted the curtain from the terrible happenings in 
the country by his searching question.s. He moved 
a tesolutiou teconimetiding the Government to 
a])poiiit a comniittee to enquiic into allegations 
*of police and military exees.ses. Tlie resolution 
was rejected. 

No complete figures of arrest and prosecutions 
are available, bnt from statements made by the 
Home Member in the Central I.egi.slative Assembly 
the following may lie taken as on official estimate 
for the iieriod till the end of 1942:— 

Persons arrested—60,229 i persons detained 
under Defence Kules~18,000; peisons killed by 
Police or Militar)' Firing 940 *, persons injured 
on account of Police or Military Firing^l,680. 

It was also stated by the Home Member 
that the military had to be called out in about 
60 places, that the police had to resort to firing 
on about 588 occasions and that plHne.s were used 
in five places to disperse crowds. 

Another glimpse of what was lieing 
enacted was made possible and horrified the 
country by Prof, Bhansaii'.s fast against atrocities 
at Ohimoor. 

•I 

Prof. Rhausaii nnahle to get any relief 
from Mri> Aney, a member of the Viceroy's 
lilxecittiyo Ootmeii, had dected to undertake a 
fagt at Mn Attey's houses* Alter being arrested 
and tuliiiowd to Sevifram he walked tu that con- 
ditiott to Ohimoor, miles in S6 hours : be bad 
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not nny food and water for 14 days- He was 
arrested and taken back in .Sevagram once again. 
He started the journey to Ohinioor again too weak 
to reach his destination. He was re-arrested and 
brought back. 

Agvmy which was widely felt was in this 
way gfven expiession by a Satyagrnhi. Chimoor 
attracted wid^-spread attention. Mis. Ratnabni 
Tambe (Wife of ex-Governor of the province) and 
several other ladiea, conducted an inve.stigation 
and several cases of rape were established. The 
C. P. Government issued a communique and re¬ 
fused to appoint an P^nquiry Oommittee. Action 
was taken to enforce ban on all news about Pi of. 
Hhansali’s fast and Chimoor affairs. 

Censorship on all news and press was in fact 
carried to such an extreme that the Newsiiaper 
Kditors* Conference had to make a demonstrative 
protest by suspending publications of papers all 
over India for one day by refusing to publish the 
Govt. Circulars and other (iovt. information. 
Mr. William Philip, Personal Representative of 
President Roosevelt who had come to New 
Delhi was refused pel mission to see ('landhiji. 
Mr. Philips had stated on his arrival “My duty 
will be to know India ns well as 1 can and repoit 
to the President”. Britain was not piepared to trust 
its American allies so far as India was concerned. 

Such news however, as were known created 
a horror and intense hatred against the Govern- 
mem. There were some protests from pre-eminent 
non-Oongress public men. Mr. Allah Box, Premier 
of Sind renounced the honours he held from the 
British Government. 

While doing so he wrote a letter to the 
Viceroy saying “that the imlic:!’ of the British 
Government has been to continue their imperialistic 
hold on India, and persist in keeping her under 
subjectioni use the political and communal 
differences for propaganda purposes, and crush 
the national l0fces to serve their own imperialistic 
aim* inlantions. Heel I cannot retain the 
hodjann X hold from the British Goiternment 
the circumstances that have arisen 1 


cannot but regard as tokens of British Imperialism.'' 
He was asked to resign hecaiise he showed this con- 
rage of his convictions bnt be boldly refused. He 
was dismissed on the plea that he censed to enjoy 
the confidence of the Government. His renoun¬ 
cing the titles was dne to the enmnintive result 
of the feeling that the British Government did 
not want to part with power, and Mr. Ohnrchiirs 
speech had shattered nil hopes. 

He said . “I have no doubt the Congress 
has no sympathy whatever eithe with Germany or 
Japan'. The National demand can not be suppressed. 
It means more sacrifices. The more the repres¬ 
sion the greater the bitterness, and the harm 
canned would be more to British interests than 
ours.” He organised and presided at the Azad 
Muslim Conference held at Delhi to counteract 
the effects of Muslim League. I'jifortnnately 
he was murdered soon after. 

Dr. Shyania Prasad Miikerjee, Ministei 
for Finance, Bengal Government resigned his 
office on November IB, 1942, as a protest against 
the Gentral Goveinruent’s policy with regard to 
the political sitnation in the country. 

RKVOLUTION IN DIFFIDENT PROVINCES 

The Revolution of 1942 is full of stirring 
episodes and heroic dMds done in various parts 
of the country. Two central figures that emerged 
and became legendary heroes in 1942, were Sri 
Jai Prokash Naraiu, the General Secretary of the 
Congress Socialist Party and Arnna Aaaf AH, the 
wife of the present Indian Ambassador to tl.S.A- 
Aruna went underground and inspite of fi antic 
police search carried on her tonrs and work¬ 
ed throughout the wat years, till she discovered 
herself voluntarily. It is intihestiiig to note that 
the police was equally unsuccessful in captur¬ 
ing Suebdth Kripafani, who also carried on the 
work of organising^ resistance, though on more 
orthodon Congress lines. The escape of Jai- 
Prakshh, with five companions after scaling the 
jail walls at Ifazaribagh, and their suhse^inent 
adventures in the jungles of Ohota Nagpur and 
Nepal and at varioua places in India made 
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thrilTing atorjr. Many a tilne jai Prakash and many 
of bis known and unknown comrades, faced 
capture and the firing squad. Constantly they 
made new contacts and organised to give battle to 
the mighty military machine that war time British 
India had built up. In this spirit of paratroops 
they tried to penetrate the most dangerous War 
Zone, the province of the Punjab. On their nnest, 
Jai Prakash, Missra and .some otheis were given 
torture cells of the I.abore Fort. This prison had 
carried a notorious reputation for its horror 
machine devised to break the most recalcitrant 
state prisoners and hallowed bj' the memory of 
Rhagat Singh and other martyrs. 

It is not possible in these short paites, to 
deal in detail, with the part played by various 
provinces and distiicts and varions men and 
women in the revolutionary movement in 1942 
and onlv a btief account can be given. 

The city of Bombay as in earlier movement, 
.ser\edasthe focal point and Headquarter of the 
mo\'ement, specially when it went, undergiound. 
The Congress Socialist Paity gave such guidance 
and co-ordination to the movement as was po.ssible 
under the circumstances. Students and Labourers 
played a great role in Bombay. A few mills in 
Bombay remained closed for about a week but 
there was a complete strike for over three months 
in all the mills in Ahmedabad- 50,900 woikers 
sacrificed and suffered and went back to their 
native places while the mill owners were carrying 
on war business, llie Students observed Hartals, 
took out processions and played a hide and seek 
game with the police in a prolonged struggle. 
There was a illicit radio broadcasting station end 
bulletin and literatures were issued to be distri¬ 
buted in various parts of India. The names 
prominent in the movement of Bombay are those 
of Sri Patwardhan, Ram Manohar Lohia, Usha 
Mehta and others. 

Some of the means adopted by the pepp)t to 
create dead-lock were attacking $nd brnming of 
police and other GoTerntneiit quarteni, and com¬ 
plete , stopfiages of vehicular traffic 1^ hni^hiu| 
tram cars and buses, cutting telegraph and (e}e- 
wires, burning Railway gtations and derjsilipi 


trains. There were some instances of bomb 
throwing but there was remarkably little vollence 
against life and there was not a single case of 
any private property being damaged or looted. 
The Ooveiuinent had launched the policy of repres¬ 
sion even before the struggle started and had in fact 
prot'ided incentive to it Besidr.s arrests there was 
firing, lathi charges, leni-gas attacks. There 
was wide spread harassing and ill-treatment of 
peaceful citizens. 

It was in the villages that the movement 
assumed a mass and revolutionary character. Bihar 
was perhaps the most widely affected province in 
the whole country. This province and the eastern 
parts of TT.P had a strategic position. The lifeline 
for war supplies to the eastern front passed 
through this area. 1'he target of attack in Bihar 
was the communications, Railway stations, roads 
and bridges as well as police stations and courts 
and other Government buildings. Trouble in Bihat 
.started with the firing on a demonstiating hut 
peaceful procession in Bihar Secretariat compound 
on the 10th August. Mr. Sri Narayan Mehta in hi.s 
speech later revealed how this Government action 
started a train of events in which the resistance of 
the people was matched with the repre.ssion of the 
Onvernmetit. A tenor whs let Ioo.se in the villages 
of Bihar. The corrupt police officers aided by the 
military had a greal lime. Houses were burnt and 
looted and well-to-do villagers were filched on 
threat of looting and arrest. The movement in 
Bihar was not confined to one or two districts hut 
wa-s spread in several villages in almost every 
district. Kvery place had its owu leaders. Their 
names are too many to be commemorated. All 
public workers who were yet out of jail and even 
those who were well known for their Gandhian 
loyalty to the non-violence creed had to suffer 
equally at the hands of the indiscriminate repression. 
Sfi Jaglal Ohowdhury, ex-minister of Bihar had his 
only aott jsbot down by the military and was himself 
sentfUced to ten years of R.I. 

There were a few oases of murders of police 
olftcerA and tiro Canadian ^r Officers weie mobbed 
and killed bjR the rai^rlsnl ’Ey tba Government was 

wore mwders and the 
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untold sufferings of gnilty as well aS the 
innocent. 

After Bihar the movement was most tvide* 
spread in the United Province. The district of 
Ballia specially distinguished itself. On lUth 
August the District Magistrate at Bailie under 
ptessute of a demand from the people had 
to release'Iho arrested Oongress leaders of the 
district, and people took over the Government 
and the officials had to take refuge in the 
police lines in n panic. All communications with 
the outside world were cut otf from the 11th. 
For 9 days the town and district was entirely ruled 
by the people. There was no crime during this 
period and there vras all round peace. On August 
19th the ‘invasion’ force appeared and Pollia was 
re'Conquered. Ohittoo Pandey is the hero of Ballia. 
The U.P. Government was headed by ‘strong’ 
man, Mr. Hallett and he wanted to teach a lesson 
to the rebels of Ballia and other equally rebellious 
place.s—Madhuban in Aramgai, Shaganj and other 
places in Gorakhpur. The police started a furious 
campaign of burning houses, shooting men, women 
and children and looting whatever they could get. 
A reign of terror now prevailed fot a week. In the 
towns of U.P. at Ducknow, Meerut, Allahabad 
and Benares the same story bad repeated itself. 
The police piovoked peaceful procession, opened 
fire and killed men to terrorise them. The 
students including girls often faced lathi charges 
and many of them received bullet wound. It 
is estimated that over three hundred girls received 
injuries and uthets were arrested and sent lo jail. 
There was a procession at Allahabad headed by a 
batch of Uuiveisity gills. They faced police Hring 
three times until the police failing to break the 
spirit bad to be withdrawn. 

Like U. P. the province of C. P. • also 
brought some unknown places on the map t>f 
India. These are Cbimur, Ashti, Ramtek, Yavli 
and others. We have already referred to the 
heroic protest of Prof, Bhansali against the Govern* 
tnent acthitigg in the village of Chimur. Chimnr 
is a jungle distafict with a population of 6000. The 
eyp^ it- Bombay had aronsed very keeii^ though 
pott^dlllnt enthusiasm in the district.' On 16th 


August a peaceful procession was greeted by 
lathis and bullets and the local leaders were 
arrested. Infuriated mob had a clash with the 
police and a S. I. was killed and Government 
buildings were burnt np and the bridges and 
roads were damaged and blocked. This brought 
the troops on the 17th. Bes'des wholesale 
arrests, beating and looting, the police and 
military distinguished itself by the assault uu 
women, against which Prof. Bhansali hod fasted. 
A similar sequence of events had repeated itself 
at Aahti where highly respected Congress leaders 
were shot down b)' the police and a police officer 
was killed in the clash that followed and Govern¬ 
ment buildings burnt. The arrest and punishment 
at both these places were enormous. 20 persons 
were sentenced to death and 26 to transportation 
in Chinmr and lo to death and 55 (o transportation 
in Ashti. 

Siinilur, though less brutal events bad 
ocrured at Kamtek and YaVli, in Betul district 
of Mahakoshal, and in Nagpur itself. Railway 
stations weie reduced to ashes and post office*, 
telegraph wires and roads were destroyed or 
blocked. Many well known veteran workers 
laid down their lives in Nagpur and other places 
in C. P. The Government repression distinguished 
itself by a new level of ferocity in this province. 

Tn Maharashtra the district of Satara became 
famous in 1942 as a site of PaitbSarkar. Satara 
had earned similar fame in the early Satyagroha 
movement of 193U-32. In 1942 when the resis¬ 
tance in the rural ureas, as elsewhere, had been 
suppressed by ruthless repression, the under¬ 
ground workers organised s parallel Government 
at Satara. Such an experiment was possible in 
this hilly country, with various Indian States 
bordering on the British Ipdiir districts. Earlier 
this district had been haunted by notorious crimi¬ 
nal absconders largely In league with the corrupt 
police authority and the peoiile in the district had 
been living in constant harassment and fear. The 
leedere of the Patri-Sarkar snatched away the 
initiative both from the police and the brigands 
and, under the leadersbip of some 0. S. P. workers, 
succeeded in establishing an authority in a large 
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number of vfllegee. The twdergrotmd workers 
had to cross swords with criminal absconders and 
established a reign nf peace and justice. They set 
np law courts and a police force known as Tnfaii 
Sena. The system of gramraj was carried out by 
the masses themselves. The Patri>Sarkai also 
Initiated a programme of social service and 
village uplift work. 

The experiment of conise did not last long 
and would have been completely crushed by military 
force of the Government when the Working 
Committee was later released and the political 
atmosphere in the country took n different turn. 

Other prcA'inces such ns Assam, Orissa, Sind 
and the Punjab gave a good account of themselves. 
The pattern of events in all these places was 
similar. Mass demonstration against the arrest 
of the leaders, police firing and ariests, incidents 
of sabotage followed by ruthless repression. In. 
Assam a system of “Dictators" including Sreejukta 
Sarafa Devi and Mottlavi Md. A. S. A. Mobarak 
and other ladies and Muslim workers was followed, 
to keep the flame burning. 

The conditions in the Punjab weie particularly 
difficult and the task of the undeground workers 
was specially hazardous. The district of Rawal¬ 
pindi, which was, by-the-way, the military Head¬ 
quarters of the British Government, played a 
most distinguisfaed part in the Punjab. 

The 1942 movement, in N. W. P'. P. followed 
a course that is a proof of Congress contention' 
The Government for a long time had not arrested 
the beloved leader of Frontier, Kban Abdul 
Ghafhir Kban, and expected to find the movement 
die its own death. With the guidance of Radsbah 
Khhn, the movemeut remained perfectly peaceful 
in the land Of brave pathans. However it bilied 
the expectations of the Goverumeut, and inatfad 
of dying, it i^thared new force and rose to 
higher levelf of revolutionary, thongh noa-wjolent 
aetivitiea. It began with mass demonitratioali, 
prooesaiona Md piclmting of liquor shops* till 
later on 4th September, 1947, the Congreaa knd 
the Rfaudai Kbidmatgare repudiated the British 


Raj in the province. Badafaah Khan and his 
parly started on fraternal marches in the villages 
and loused tremendous enthusiasm. Final phase 
of the movement, after a month, took the form of 
organised raids on Law Courts throughout the 
province, in a strictly non-violent manner. 
Khndai Khidmatgars were injured in a large 
number by lathi charges and were later fired 
upon and killed. Efforts at demoralisation 
haAing failed, the Ciovernment was now forced 
to resort to arrests. Kban Abdul Gbaffar Khan 
headed a force of volunteers for ‘raid’ or for 
taking possession of Mardan Law Court, as a 
symbol of the Government authorii}\ He was 
severely beaten and had to be removed to jail in 
an unconscious state with his two ribs broken. 
Only one-single case of looting of a post office 
was reported in this province and this was 
condemned unequivocally when Badsliah Khan 
came to know of it. The casualties were all on 
the side of the volunteers. 

In Bengal serious tiouble had developed by 
the ruthless action of the police in Calcutta and 
tram cars and other traffic were completely 
dislocated. Roads were barricaded for a number 
of days. The police and the military opened 
fire several times in various parts of the city. 
A secret radio station also worked in Calcutta 
as in Bombay for a long time til. all its workers 
were arrested. The movement in Calcutta’ was 
carried on mostly by the students and the 
enthusiasm was unptecedented even in the 
history of Bengal. The repression that followed 
was equally unprecedented. For six long months 
people in Calcutta resisted doggedly the mighty 
concentration of the police and military, jails 
were filled with the arrested wen and women. 
There were workers' strikes in military workshops. 
Beginning in December, 130h workers were on 
strike in Calcutta, laiter the number increased 
and ammtMiition factory at Cossipore had to work 
only part tint*. 

Hvoirr ov Mu>KAK>it» 

1942 movameiit revealed the strength and 
daring loUlative of ont common, people in the 
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villaices in k wbj* that makes every Indian proud 
and happy, even those who might not like the 
incidents of murders and violepce that marred the 
movement from the Congress point of view. The 
first place among various districts and provinces, 
that distinguished themselves in 1942, is that of 
Midpapore. In the hectic time through which we 
have passed since 1942, the story of Midnapore is 
not so'Widely known as it deserves to be. If there 
was ever a mass revolution, the heroic struggle 
of the peasants .of Midnapore was one of them and 
the place of this episode in the history of Indian 
National struggle is unsuifpassed by any event in 
any part of the country. In Midnapore, ‘Bardoli’ 
was re-enacted with the new revolutionary fevour 
that was the mark of marching time. 

The events in 1942 indicated and from the 
earlier history of national struggle iu Midnapore 
it became clear, that these villages weie deeply 
influenced by the Gandhiuu spirit of non-violence 
which Iiad infused a new strength and inspired 
them to stand and face the mightiest iKiwer of the 
British (ioVernment. 

IWrlier in 193tl-32 mowment, we reiucmlier 
ill our jails, we were thrilled with the news from 
Cotttai and other places in Midnapore, as much as 
by the revolutionar>’ episodes in Bengal about 
this time. 

The major part of Midnapore had lieen the 
scene of agrarian distress and unrest owing to 
Hibitrary war-time measures of the Goveinment. 
The ‘Denial policy’ had been followed by the 
Government against the danger of invasion in a 
rather heartless manner. Boats and cycles had 
lieen seized against nominal compensation. A cess 
revaluation had been introduced and the war bonds 
were sold under high-pressure tactics. The spectre 
of famine, which later spread death and devasta¬ 
tion in Bengal, was already looming large. In this 
desperate condition “Quit India” resolution was 
received by people with a sense of relief. 

Thaie were large meetings and piocessious. 
In '^labisnadal a bend of National volunteers in 
IgjlUprm led a procession pf 20,000 people and hekl 


meeting in front of the police thana and In the 
presence of the District Magistrate to declare 
independence. The imlice did* not obey the Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate’s order for lathi charges on the 
crowd. 

Iu execution of the denial policy the Govern¬ 
ment was attempting to take aw ly all rice stocks 
from this area. This was naturally resisted by 
the villagers and police fii iiig and raids on several 
villages started on this issue. 

People had beeu now organising plans for 
successful resistance and capture of Government 
power. The Government later in their pamphlet 
on the disturbances of 1942-43 had to pay a trilmte 
to the organising capacity of people in Midnapore 
in the following words 5 “In Midnapore in Bengal, 
the operations of the rebels indicated consider¬ 
able cate and planning. Kftective warning system 
• had lieen devised, elementary tactical principles were 
observed, for instance, encirclement and flanking 
movements clearly on pre-arranged signals. The 
forces* of disorder were accompanied by doctors 
and nursing ordeilies to attend the casualties 
and its intelligence system was effective.” 
Plans for simultaneous raids on police stations, 
coutts and other Government centes were made at 
a secret meeting held on .‘September 27, which was 
attended by prominent representatives of the 
Tamluk Snb-divisiou and other adjoining areas. 
Next day members of the Vidyut Babini (I<igbttiing 
Corps) which was organised and run under the 
leadeiship of two prominent Congressmen, Sj. 
Susbil Dhara and Sj. Ajoy Mukherjee, and worked 
on the model of a people's militia, started the 
campaign. Big trees were felled to block impor¬ 
tant roads. Thirty culverts were broken and 
the main roads were rendered impassable. 
Twenty-seven miles of helegraph and telephone 
lines were cut end !94 telegraph posts were 
uprootedi Three police stations of Tamluk 
Sub-division w»re simultaneously attacked on 
thst dBystid the other on the next day. The 
technique of the raids was simple but irresisteble. 
Many thousands of people marched along the 
public roada straight towards the thana ignoring all 
Opposition from the police, defying lathi chaiges 
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and bullets. They captured the thanasv and 
hoisted the tri>coloor National flag on the buildings. 
Anybody in the police force who resisted or fired 
upon the crowd was caught hold of and produced 
for public trial. In these death-defying campaigns 
Hindus and Muslims marched shoulder to shoulder 
and faced bullets with exemplarv heroism. 

Some of the thrilling episodes in the story 
of Midnapore deserve to be recorded in these 
pages. The following account of facts have lieen 
taken from Sri Satyen Sen frupta’s article in the 
A. B. Pntrikn : 

“Five big processions in accordance with 
plans, approached the Sub-divisiontd town of 
Tamluk from different directions. As they were 
closing on the police station the sepoys under 
the command of a Police officer made a fierce 
lathi charge on the crowd to disperse them. Still 
the processions surged on. The Police party 
aided by the military thereupon resorted to 
firing on the processions indiscriminately. Unable 
to stand the rain of bullets portions of crowd 
dispersed. But the men who were conducting 
the processions marched forward. One of them 
was killed and several others were injured by 
bullets. Tlie wounded persons were taken to 
Kamkrishna Seva Asrnm }ty their comrades and 
one of them named Sj. Ramchandra Berah was 
arrested by the militaiy' and carried to the police 
station with bleeding injuries. When Ramchandra 
regained his consciotuness he forgot his wound 
and somehow managed to drag his bnllet-riddied 
body to the outer door of the thana. His face 
lit up^with the jco? of victors*. He cried aloud, 
os if he was calling his other comrades to follow 
him, ‘Here am 1 at the thana. The thana is 
captnred*. With these words he fell down dead, 

Ziverybody in Midnapore will talm their 
hats off for generations to the memory of TSoyeer- 
old peasant woman Matangini Haen, who die4 
a martyr’s death while leading a procession 
through a heavy barrage of police firing 
in the grim days of August strugglea.) 
The procession that advanced towards the Thttluh 
Sub-divisional Police station from the north met 


with a shower of bullets from the military which 
compelled the men and women to retreat to some 
distance for the time being. A young boy named 
Iiuxnii Narayan Ihis, however, came forward and 
snatched away a gun from one of the soldiers. 
He was mercilessly beaten by the soldiers and 
when they were engaged in the act, Matangini held 
aloft the Congress tri-colour in her hand and led 
an unarmed charges through the ranks of the 
soldiers. The bewildered soldiers drew back and 
subsequently greeted her with the torrent of 
bullets. The first bullet pierced her hands which 
held the. National Flag. Although badly iitjurcd 
.she tightened her grip on the Flog and appealed 
to the Indian troops not to fire on Indians. She 
spoke to them to leave their jolw and join the 
national struggle for freedom. But before she 
could make any impression on them a bullet passed 
through her forehead and she fell down dead. As 
she lay in the dust sanctified by her blood the 
National Flag was still in her grip yet flying 
unsullied. A soldier ran to her and kicked the 
flag to the ground in just the usual mercenary 
spirit. It was a ghastly spectacle of blood-liath. 
A few steps behind tne gory body of Matangini, 
lay scattered the dead }K>dies of Z«uxmi Narayan 
Ibis (13), Puri Madhab Pramanik (14), Nogendra 
Nath Samattta and Jihan Chandra Bera. The 
soldiers kept a strong gnard around the dead 
bodies while many of those who had been injured 
vrere still crying in agony. People of the neigh¬ 
bouring !ocBlitie.H who came to attend the wounded 
persons were not allowed to go near them. One 
man who lay vrith mortal wounds cried for water. 
A woman who was present in the scene rushed to 
a neighbouring tank, dipped the end of her sari 
into water and squeezed it to the lips of the man. 
A soldier on guard painted the gun at her end 
ordered her to stop giving water. A spontaneous 
reply burst forth from her : 'Kill me if yon like, 
I will not yield to your threats’. 

From Ute south-western direction of Tamluk 
smother procession oonsiisting of 9000 persons 
entered the town across th,c wooden bridge. The 
police oflSeev commending a mil^ry group at the 
post hurled a tdteilienge thgt all trespassers 
proceeding on the road wotd4 be ehot. Several 
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persons including a woman came forward and 
offered themselves before the pointed gun. They 
were cordoned off and arrested. Then the proces¬ 
sion was dispersed by a fierce lathi charge. The 
arrested persons were mercilesslv beaten and then 
let off excepting seven, including the woman. 
They were produced Iwfore a summarj* trial and 
sentenced to 2 vears R. I. each. 

» I 

The procession that invaded Tamluk Police 
Station from tj^e west consisted of nearly 1,000 
persons. They were subject to repe-ated lathi 
charges and made to disperse. 

In this manner about 20,000 people—alt 
unarmed and non-violent—braved the hordes of 
Government forces. Baffled in their attempt and 
overpowered by torrents of bitllets thej’ withdrew, 
but they were not beaten. Nearly 10,000 of them 
spent the whole night looking for an opportunitv 
of renewing their attack. Bitt as the police and 
the military continuously poured into the towti 
in numbers the unarmed xwople gradually writh- 
drew. The relatives at those killed approached 
the authorities for the dead bodies but were insul¬ 
ted and driven away at the point of bayonets. For 
several days after these happenings surrounding 
villagers observed hartal in common with people 
in the town as a result of which vegetable, fish and 
milk markets were deserted. 

On Septemljer 29 the little town of Mnhishadnl, 
situated in the interior of Tamluk sub-division, was 
inflamed. Numerous processions with large Con* 
gress tricolours came out from different localities 
within and outside the town and converged to the 
eastern outskirts of the police station in a gather¬ 
ing of 5000 people. The offioer-in-charge of the 
P. S. assisted by the armed guards at the disposal 
of the local intercepted the procession and 
opened fire killing 2 and injurihg several men. 
The procession temporarily withdrew to a distance 
and soon swelled to nearly 25,000 people. The 
huge crowd thereupon invaded the thane. The 
police and armed guards of the local Raja resorted 
to an indiacrimittate firing. Pour times the 

a le advanced in the face of be^ shower of 
Its. The residence of the second' ofCicH^r of 


the Police Station was set on fire. Thirteen 
persons were killed and inanv injured by 
bullets. 

But while these efforts did uot apparentlv 
meet with complete success in Tamluk Sub- 
divisionnl Headquarters and Mahishadal, people 
of Sntahata and Nandigram Police Stations under 
the able guidance of Vidyut Bahini (I^ightning 
Corps) stormed the two police stations in mighty 
mass attacks. Rifles, guns and thana office 
files were all seised. The buildings were set on 
fire along with Khasmahal office. Union Board 
office and man’* kacharies of xaminders and Rajas. 
The G<»vernment officers who surrendered were 
all well-treated. They were given railway fares 
and allowed to go home. 

The frenzy of the people that burst forth 
in the .shape of a mighty rebellion gave rise to a 
terrible boycott campaign against the British 
authorit>', in places where the movement could 
not achieve complete success. People boycotted 
all Government offices. The law courts were 
for the most part einpts' and had little work to 
do. The officers of the Government as well as 
the military had to live in the most hostile 
atmosphere and could get no co-operation from 
the people. Boatmen refused them boats, ]:>easants 
and villagers did not sell articles of daily use to 
them and over and above all these difficulties 
there 'were the people's squads to ambush and 
capture them at unguarded moments. In areas 
that had passed tinder the control of *Jntiya 
Sarkar' (National Government), however, a fine 
system of popniaf' administration was brotight 
into operation. The Ifightning Corps was 
remodelled into a formidalde militia and its units 
were Inspt in readiness to resist any attack either 
from the British or the Jai^neiw. The efficiency 
of this organisation stood the test of time and the 
people 6f Tamluk stUi remember with gratitude 
the great services rendered b!r the volunteers of 
Vidyut Bahini during the terrible cyclone and 

flo^ that swept the district." 

1 

The Sub-division of Contai played an equal¬ 
ly gloriotfs part, true to its tradition, in the non- 
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viutenl ‘cunipai|f» of prucessionii and Iiurtnis, 
picketing and boycott of (loyernment offices, law 
courts and schools. The (rovemment officers found 
it ver 5 ’ hard to buy even ativ foodstuffs. There 
was a mass resignation of Ohowkidnrs and 
Dafadars. Lsiter there were raids on police 
stations and some of the police stations were 
burnt. Also some police constables were ‘arrested’ 
and kei>t in detention camp for ten daj's after 
which they were reletisecl. The (rovernnient 
authorities, of course, took due notices of these 
happenings. Tlie entire Sub-diX'ision cvere subiect 
to the militiiiy' rule and curfew was imposed. The 
usual program of looting and burning of houses 
including schools and public buildings was 
followed bv the (Toveriiraent. It has Iwen esti¬ 
mated that in Contai Siib-divisionul one 76fi houses 
of different xdllagcs were burnt. Sometimes 
entire villages were razed to the ground. Many 
<»f the villagers left their humes. There were more 
than 2(H) cases of nape on women as recorded in 
the Congress office. 

» 

Similar incidents took place in Sadar Sub¬ 
division of Midnapore. Miduapore paid dearly 
in men and properties. T^noting, arson, ra]>e and 
killing was rife for long. Hut spirit of the people 
u us not crushed. 

The inhuman character of the (lovernmenl 
was, however, fully revealed when Midnapore was 
struck by a most terrible cyclone. The protec¬ 
tors of IvBW and Order, found thi.s as an oppor¬ 
tunity to take their revenge on the ])eople that 
had challenged the authority. The news ot - havoc 
was suppressed for over a fortnight and appeals 
for'help were treated as criminal. It was Hr. 
Shyamapraaad Moofeerjee who threw light on these 
affairs in his letter of resignation to Sir John 
Herbert, the unfamous <>ovemor of Bengal. The 
burning of houses and looting were going on in 
some parts of the district even alter a fortnight 
of.the ej'clone. The relief workers wore put 
under arrest, and often the police Interfered in 
the work of rescue of men, women ahd children or 
of giving them relief. Inspite of all this, 
the spirit of Midnspore remained unbroken to 
the laat. < • • < 
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3. WORLD RKACTIONON 1942 BITDATION 

'I'he eveuts in India and the iiuiiurtance of 
India';, part as the Imstiou of the war in the Hast 
brought the Tudian .situation prominently into the 
headlines ill America at this time. The Congress 
re.solntion hud appealed to the conscience of the 
world and .specially to President Koosvelt, Marshall 
Chiung kai-Shek and M. Maisky to support India’s 
demand for Itide])endence. The British ambassador, 
in Washington, IvOid Halifax with his Indian 
stooge Mr. Hajpai curried on anti-Congres.s propa¬ 
ganda in the D.S.A. The Congres.s was effectively 
muzzletl. But the Indian cause was taken np 
effectively by .several American publicists and 
thinkers at this critical time, for w'hich India 
would’reniain grateful to these friends. 

Various British and ‘indiau* representatives 
Avere sent at this time to the U,S..V. to ‘educate’ 
the American opinion, on the rather obviously 
uncomfortable fact of British domination of India. 
Mr. Koosvelt, however, .sent liis uum representa- 
trve to India, who figured in the Indian situation in 
a significant “way. The first was Col. Johnson 
whose name liecame familial in connection with the 
Cripps mission. Xext inipoitniit figure wms that 
of Mr, William Phillips, xyho created quite a 
sensation bv his revelations, and advocacy of the 
Indian point of view. There were some notable 
American Correspondents in India in llM2, the 
most famous being I.ouis Fischer. He had Ihvd 
Avitli (Bittdhi aud was a bearer of his message to 
President Koosvelt. (hi return to r.S.A. Mr. 
Louis Fischer carried a tearing and raging 
campaign in favour of Indian cause. 

Great hopes had been aroused by the persona¬ 
lity of Mr. Koosvelt, the author of ‘Four Freedoms’. 
But like Woodrow Wilson in the earlier war, he 
paswdnwaywithottt realising those pledges and 
treidouui tn the case of India. In face of the fierce 
oipposition of their BHtisfa allies, the official Amer- 
ktan attitude to the Indian stand was cautious and 
unhelpful, But sooh aftet the arrest of the leadeis 
in AttgUaC S9I2, the U 4 B.A.*«*ie deeply stirred 
hjr the spueehea and Wi^ittttga of eminent American 
thUthnra, authors and ioumalista. The spark of 
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Freedom, kindled bv Wnshington was not dead in 
America. There was Pearl Buck, everreadv, to 
espouse tfae cause of India and China with her 
forceful pen. There was I,inyutaug, whf» loved 
India quite as much ns he did China. There was 
Wendell Willkie, equally critical of Britain and 
.\merlca for their Imperialistic tendencies, and 
pleading ft>r one World unequivocally. Tliere was 
support to die Indian cause from far sighted 
statesman like Henry A. Wallace, American Vice- 
Pre.sident as well uii from American Latmur. The 
editor of I^ife wrote an ‘open letter' to the people 
of England. In this letter the American view 
point on India was made clear. 

“We Americans may have some disagreement 
among ourselves as to what we are fighting 
for, but one thing, we are sure, we are not lighting fur 
is to hold the British Empire together". 

There wa.< support to the Indian can.se from 
China. General Smuts p%id a tribute to (Taiidhi 
and deprecated the propaganda sought to tie made 
against him. Stalin had also made a general 
declaration, on the lines of the Atlantic Charter, 
formulating his policy in support of liberation of 
enslaved nations and restoration of their sovereign 
rights. 

In England Mr. Brailsford and Mr. Eioiiel 
Fielden were trying for a compromise with Gandhi 
and the Labour Party declared their policy about 
India. Mr. Churchill and Mr. Amery, however, made 
very provocative and propagandist statements on 
India and the 1942 movement from time to lime. 

THE BENGAL FAMINE AND ITS LEGACY 

Sri R. Palme Dutta 

The bankruptcj’ of Indian agricultural eco¬ 
nomy was revealed in all its nakedness when after 
the entry of Japan into the war, the imports of rice 
from Burma were stopped. It immediately 
created a iikiuation of scarcity of foodgrains and 
rising which could have been met 

|{|||tir, by an intensive drive to increase the 
. y^nktion of foodgrains by relieviniK the burden 


on the tenant and hv supplying him the necessary 
irrigation and other facilities; secondly, by 
control of prices and overall rationing: and lastly, 
bv effectively checking the hoarding and 
bluckmarketing hr landlords and traders. 
Instead of this the imperialist Government, 
intent on financing the war b)' the exploitation 
of the common people, relied upon inflation, 
high prices, and used hoarders themselves to 
obtain its food supplies for the military without 
caring to organise equitable distribution of food 
for the people. The result was that Ihongh the 
total deficit of foodgrains in the year 1943 was 
onlv 1,4«10,<M)0 tons, n minor fraction of India's 
needs, vast parts of country were plunged into a 
famine which resulted in mass deaths. 

In Bengal alone, according to n sun'ey 
conducted hy Prof. K. P. Chattopadhyay, 3i 

million people died ns n result ot the famine, 
j{ven the official Famine Tnquirv Commission 
placed the total number of deaths at li million. 

Epidemics followed in the wake of famine, 
and hv Septeml)er 1944, 1,2U0 ,ihh» ])eople in Bengal 
had died of various disea.ses (Bbuwant Sen, “Rural 
Bengal in Ruins” p. 18). 

The famine was a 'man-made' famine. The 
shortage in Bengal was only a shortage of six 
weeks’ supplies and could have been made up In' 
imports and equitable distribution. But over one- 
third of the population of Bengal was hit hy the 
famine. The entire stocks had been cornered 
hv the big zamindars and traders, and the corrupt 
bureaucracy rather than force stocks out of their 
hands helped them to shoot np prices and play 
havoc with the lives of millions of people. The 
price of rice in Calcutta Which was Rs. 6 per 
mauad in January, 1942 rose to Rs. 11 in 
November, 1942, Rs* 24 in February-April, 
1943, Rs. 30 in May, Rs. 35 in July, Rs. 38 
in Atignst, Rs. 40 in October, 1943. The price 
roseHo as high as Rs. 50 to Rs. lt)0 per niannd 
in the raofussail districts. Rice was available all 
through the famine and in unlimited quantities 
hut at Rs. 100 per maund. 
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tile htg merchants as a result made a huge 
surplus blackmarket profit of Rs. 1,500 million in 
the course of this famine (ibid., p. 1 ). 

* 

The first to be hit were the 75 per cent of 
tlie peasant families of Bengal, who own less than 
5 acres of land and hem e cannot meet their own 
needs of foodgrains. By May 1943, these 75 per 
cent had no stocks of rice left Avith them and “food 
stiK'k was in the hands of jotedars and merchants, 
and of government agents and facloiy owners" 

( ibid., p.4 ). The famine first hit the poorest 
sections and then gradually its impact extended to 
the middle peasaht. The poorer a peasant, the 
earlier was he forced to sell his belongings, become 
a destitute and meet his death. As a survey 
conducted bv Prof. P, C. Mahalanobis and others 
of the Indian Statistical Institute, states : 

“in fact, classification of sub«divisions by 
amount of paddy land owned per family before 
the famine was found to be roughlj' parallel to 
the degree of incidence of famine conditions," 

Sample Survey of After-Effects of the 
Bengal Famine it 1943", n. iii, Sankhya, Vol, 7 
part 4, 1946.) 

The result of this famine was a further 
impoverishment of the peasantry and an increased 
concentration ot land into the hands of the richer 
landlords and moneylenders. 

According to this survey, nearly 1,590,000 
families (about -one*fourth of the number who 
had owned padjly land before the famine) had 
either sold in full or in part or mortgaged 
their paddy land during the course of one 
year of famine, from April, 1943, to- April 
1944. Out of these 260,000 families had totally 
lost their holdings and were thua reduced to 
the rank of landleas labourers: 660,000 had told 
their land in part; and 670,000 had Wortgaiied 
their paddy land. 

Not more tbaii one fer cent of the Kisans 
who bffVO thus lost iheir land, have got it hack, 
not *Ttn by means of the lege 1 jestitutiou t'* 8 nral 
Feaiil In R^na," p. 6 ). 


Out of 710,IKX) acres of pgddy land sold 
during the famine, only 20,000 acres had been 
purchased back in the villages. Roughly 420,000 
acres of paddy laud thus passed to outsiders, 
possibly nun-cultivating owners residing in urban 
areas (“Sample Surwy", p. iv). 

The process of sale was not confined to land 
this time. The whole life of the people was disrup¬ 
ted. Parents were forced to throw children and 
babies on the roadside in the hope that somebody 
may pick them up and feed them. Hn.sbands were 
forced to leave their wives and the whole familv 
at the raerc>' of events. Women were forced to 
sell theuiselves and enter brothels. Out of the 
125,000 destitutes who came to Calcutta, it is 
estimated that quite about 30,000 young women 
joined brothels to he able to just continue their 
breathing. 

Many hundred of thousand i»f people have 
become destitutes. .Vccording to the “Sample 
Suivex’," l,n80,(mo was the number of destitutes in 
Bengal in May 1944, out of which 480,000 persons 
bad been rendered destitute specifically under war 
and famine conditions (ibed., p. v). The number 
of impoverished but not totally destituted comes 
to six million ("Rural Bengal in Ruins," p. 16). 

The whole village economy Ava.s disorganised. 
The village artisans and craftsmen, like the 
fisherman, the leather worker, the blacksmith, 
the potter and the weaver, were the worst sufferers 
during the famine. They were, iu fact, among 
the first to he hit and vv-ere reduced to mere 
paupers. 

Even those who still suivived the impact are 
themselves heading towards destitution. The 
village artisans ate finding rehabilitation very 
difficult. All articles of their need—ram, iron, 
Hjeti leather, etc., have gone into the blackmarket. 
Tke fteasants have no cattle to plough the land, 
about 800,006 or 8‘5 per cent of the families of 
rural Pengal having lost all the cattle they had 
before the famine. During this one 5 ear, 20 per 
cent of ffae Imllocks eithe/perished or passed into 
the hatida of the tion.|ijUiers, 
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The proportion of families in debt has 
immensely increased. The following data collected 
by the Kisan Hamiti workers shows the increase 
in indel)tedtiess of the families still living in the 
worst of the fainiiie-nffecled areas : 



I*erceiitage of families in debt 


1943 

1944 

Kisan familieo 

. 43 

66 

Various crafft>men 

. 27 

56 

Miscellaneous 

. 17 

46 

a 

(ibid 

.. p. 12.) 


Vast masses of iwasauts • to-day have no land, 
no seed, no cattle, no cash to buy their requirements 

and."the 

proiiertied fieasant is tcalny deiiendent upon the 
prosperous peasant in the village or upon the 
jotedar for his land, his cattle, for oil-cake, and 
even for seed. He has t«> sell himself at any 
terms to secuie land, cattle and seed, or he would 
lie reduced to a day lalamrer” (ibid., p. in). 

What hapi)eued in Dengnl was a most accenl- 
uted form of the crisis overtaking the entire 
country. Nowhere did the mass of the peasantry* gain 
from high wartime prices. Only a thin stratum of 
the middle peasants weie able to wipe off part of 
their debts ; the masses sank deeper and deeper into 
debt and thus lost their lands. Recently an enquiry 
was conducted b> the Madras f Jovemment tinder Dr. 
B. V. Natdu into the rural debt during the war. 
The X'arious statistics given h>' the enquiry do not 


give a correct picture at all; they are XNSry much 
biassed, tremendous weightage during sampling 
having been given in favour of the landlords. But 
e^'en this enquire could not conceal the real trend, 
namely, that the debt of the petty landholdets, 
tenants and agricultural labonrers has immensely 
incieased as a lesnlt of the war. 

process of expropriation of cultivators has 
Ijeeu going on all through the war years a terrible 
pace, lending India into a state of chronic scarcity, 
stravation and famine. In li>4(i, within three 
yeattt of tlie great famine, India is once again faced 
with a situation when the tobd deficit of food- 
grains is estimated to tie 6 million tons and lives of 
one-fourth of the population are threatened with 
extinction."’ 

(The latest position as revealed In* the (lowrn- 
ment as is follows 

"India indulged in iuternntional trade for 
centuries, but she never imported foodgraiiis. Now 
%ve don't get anything else and continue to fieg for 
more. From Januaty to June our imports amoun¬ 
ted to 11,.*>7,tWM) tons. Last year we imported 2i 
million tons. India has already paid 77 crores of 
lupees. In order to .stabilise food price.s within 
the countiy the (lovernment has had to subsidise 
by Rr. 2b| crores on nn import of Rs. 100 crores. 
The spiral started in 1943 \phen vre imported 3,28, 
686 tons. In 1944 it went up to 6,.'*3,00t) tons. 
In 1945 It was 8,56,726 tons’’.) 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

m 

CANDHIAN MARCH TO PORTALS OF FREEDOM 

Sir S. Radhukiishnuii 


I 

T fIKKJ'i tire ccitaiu rtiKes in llic histories 
of nations -which are referred to by 
later generations with pride and re¬ 
verence. Our age is one such which 
will lie remembered ns the era of the resurrection 
of our nation, when oni country passed from a 
state of subjection to a foreign iwwer to one of 
freedom. This great transition is ctmsunimaled by 
the consecrated will of the iieople and their deter¬ 
mined non-violent resistance to the greatest 
imiwrialist power. This emergence of our nation 
is achieved without a long drawn onl armed conflict 
with its aflenimth of hatred, bitterness nod decline 
in moral ‘standards. We owe this in the 
main to Mahatma Gandhi who has vitalised the 
country, awakened its will, roused its energies 
and inspired its political thinking with a new 
ethical passion. 

In a recent book on “The Yt^l and the 
Commissar” Arthur Koestler obsen'es that the 
future of Btiropein dviliention deiiehds on the 
refashioniitg of the human mind. “Neither the 
saint nor the revolutionary can save us, only the 
synthesis of the two.” We have svtch a synthesis 
in .Gandhi, who is at oni^e a saint and a 


revohjtionani'. His .saintliness has little in common 
with .sectarian orthcsloxy. For him the T’ltimate 
Spirit i.s gieater than the scriptures, the One 
Supieme whom all religions adore- The sacred 
fire is the same in its es.sence -wherever it may he 
hurtling. Historical accidents account for the 
varied expressions we employ to represent the 
same meaning, (rhaiidhi's faith in God makes 
him an incorrigible optimist aliunt the future of 
man. From his faith flow his devotion to truth 
and hwe, his singleness of purpose, his- soul 
of honour, altributes that haiv endeared him 
to us all. His call to us is to deepen our spirits 
and enlarge the scope of our affections. The 
nobler a soul is, it is said, the more objects of 
compassion it han. The greatest souls look upon 
the whole world ns their family, Vasudhaiva 
Kttittmbakam, 

Though Gandhi has contributed a great deal 
to the ree<»veT>’ of our nation, to the revelation of 
its mental and moral resources so long repressed 
by enslavement, though he has led, gnided and 
controlled for over a generation our liberation 
movement which has to its credit many sacred 
m^morie* and imcrificiu] efftirts, our national retn- 
vnl is not tibe chief or the Irighest part of his 
great' worh, When the strife of these days is 
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forgotten, Gandhi will stand out in history as the 
great prophet of truth and lore in the settlement 
of national and international disptues. In clear 
luul confident tones he tells us that this world of 
bhiod of tears is not what the world should be. 
We must build a world of peace and we cannot do 
so nn)ess we secure for it a truly moral foundation. 
We.may hold different metaphysical views, adopt 
differenf* modes of worship and there are millions 
tO'dar who do not desire or place their faith in any 
(lod at all. Bu^^ everyone of us will feel highly' 
t>ffended if he is pronounced de.stitute of any 
moral sense, it he is said to be untruthful or 
nnUiving. All religions and systems of morality 
are agreed that respect for life, respect for 
intangible posse-ssions, good name and honour, 
constitute morality and justice. Do not unto 
other.s what you would not like t«» he done to 
you. tAtmanah pratikulani puresam na mmacaret. 
Even primitive .savages accept thi.s principle. 
(Inly for them its appreciation is limited tp their 
own tribe and race and those outside are not regnr* 
ded as human beings. As our horizon expands, as 
our moral sense deepens, we feel that these moral 
precepts are valid for all human beings. The great 
German iihilosopher Kant, who was very sensitive 
to right and wrong, declared, **No eydl shocks the 
mind like injustice; nil other evil that w suffer is 
a.s nothing compared therewith". He continues, 
“If justice should perish, it would no longer be 
worth litung fcr hnman teing.s to live on earth". 
Fear of our own safety or the peril of our country 
.should not prevent ns from protesting against injus- 
tice and resisting wrongs. Neutrality between 
right and wrong is a sign of moral perversity'. 

This aching world longs to live but it does 
not know how. Onr projects for reshaping life 
which began in hope have ended in failure. Our 
.sorrows and suffering.s are heing repeated under 
other forms. All this is not due to the defects of 
the political machinery of the League of NattoUs 
or the United Nations Organisation but to the fail¬ 
ings of men who operate them. The political and 
economic,ftctors, gicgraphy. and geology, scienti¬ 
fic uiscovil^' and industrial development are no 
doub*' important but mote important than all these 
human element which is a comfpjiez of wisdom 
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judgment, disinterestedness, a sense of fairplay, 
self-mastery or their opTTosites of greed, ambition, 
vanity, pride and jdalousy. The real problem is 
the human one. History is made more by the 
emotions of men than b>’ the forces of economics. 
Whether the world makes for achievement or frus¬ 
tration depends on the nature of the hurnau 
nraterial. The re-education of man, the discipline 
of his will and intelligence which will cure his 
weaknesses to which he is inclined and strengthen 
the virtues which he reriuires is what w’e need. 
We should endow’ human beiirgs with a sense of 
right which will bum up the grosser elements of 
our nature in its consuming flame. 

Today the world is like a ship with tro 
captain, heading for the rocks. It is swept by 
pas.sion and folly. W'e do not know whether it 
is passing through birth pangs oi death throes. 
If w*e adopt the path of greed, hatred and self- 
interest, we w’ill become sometimes less than 
human. If we take the other path of fortitude, 
unselfish service and sacrifice, we will reach 
heights of .splendour in body', mind and spirit of 
w’hich we can hardly dieam. Irreligion is our 
malady, and religion as an adventure of .spirit, as 
radical transformation of human nature is the 
cure for it. 

Such a religion will be revolutiomiiy in 
character requiring us to embrace l*y an act ol 
faith a vision of humanity based on justice, racial 
and national. Enslavement of one people by 
another, whatever may be the reason, is an act of 
injustice. Those who suffier from such iqjnstice 
wish to get rid of it by armed resistance. It is 
Gandhi's supreme contribution that he substitute.s 
for this method of f(ns:e the method of love. 

It is said that nonviolence is the dream 
of the wise while violence is the history of man. 
It in tnie tjb«t wars are obvious and dramatic and 
their re.sult8 in ct^attfing the course of history are 
evident and striking. But there is a struggle 
which goes on without arms and violence in 
the minds of men. The consequences of this 
deeper struggle are not reedrded in the statistics 
of the killed and the injured. It is the struggle 
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for human decency, for the avoidance of phvaical 
strife which restricts human life, for a world 
without wars and famines, for raising humanity 
to a higher plane. Gandhi is the most effective 
fighter in this great struggle. Kis message is not 
a .matter for academic debate by intellectual 
highbrows. It is the crc of exasperate I mmkind 
which is at the cross roids. Which shall prevail 
“Ihe law of the jungle or the law of love 1 Everv 
child that is horn into the world offers by its 
advent the assurance that love is the basis of 
life. The common people are simple and kind. 
They love their neighbours and g<» out of their 
wav to help them. It is wrong to assume that 
human nature is warlike and it is difficult to 
change it. Violence is not born in men but is 
built into them. Human nature is plastic and is 
capable of improvement. Cannibalism and hitman 
sacrifices are abolished, l^e diseased and the 
insane are not cut oflF. We are not happv about 
the exec'utioii of murders. We look forward to a 
time when t'riminals and lunatics will be treated 
as objects of retnedinl care. 

It is argued that it will not lie possible for 
one nation to mlopt non-violence while others are 
heavily armed. Such a view will make all pro¬ 
gress impossible. The human race did not get on 
its hind legs as one man. Howev'er, general the 
consciousness that the po.stnre is possible may 
have been, someone had to make a start with the 
gesture- Even now someone has to express 
consciously the half-realised resentment of the 
ordinary human being to the organisation of war. 
Gandhi felt that he could make a start with the 
Indian people who, in his opinion, had an innate 
love of truth and hatred of force. If India by the 
practice of non-resistance overthrows foreign rule, 
she will help to build a new humanity out of the 
ruins of a war-weary and worn-out world. 

Gandhi believes that uon-violence is the most 
afiective remedy in all conditions. In this battle 
- he who wins gains freedom, he who fells is already 
free. *‘To experiment with Ahimsa in face of a 
niurdener is to seek self-destruction. But this is 
the real test of Ahitnsa. He who gets himself 
hilled oat of sheer helplessness, however, cett 


no wise be said to have passed the test. He, who 
when being killed bears no anger against his 
murderer, and even asks God to forgive him, is 
truly non-violent. In a world cursed by obstinate 
prejudice, held together by unfading memories 
of ancient feuds, who can measure the value of 
thl.s matchless weap'm of reconciling love. 

II 

“Physician, heal thyseli,” is the challenge 
of the 8ucce.s8ful nations to the people of India. 
Gandhi ha.s accepted this chollenge and has spent 
his life in the ta.sk of the he<tling of the nation. 
He has known the physical ixjverty, intellectual 
inertia and .spiritual decadetu'e of his people. He 
has .seen ih his life thousands of ragged skeletons 
of human beings crawling to the wayside ditches 
to die. He has seen workers huddled together in 
tenaments leading a poor careworn existence on 
a petty wage condemned to insecurity and poverty 
never far removed from destitution. He has seen 
middle classes grow up, Eurasian in mentality, 
insensitive to ideals. He has felt the moral injury 
inflicted by imlitical subjection. Patiently he has 
addre.ssed himself to the task of the regeneration 
of his people. He has roused their sense of self- 
respect, goaded them to strive for better conditions 
and look at their masters, white or brown, with 
fearle.ssness. None are .so fitted to break the 
chainso as those who wear them. He symbolism 
the struggle of the common man and has identified 
himself with the starving millions 1^* forgoing 
privileges which others cannot share. His loin 
cloth, his spinning wheel, his third class travel 
are symbolic of his community with the poorest 
of the country. 

Freedom is not merely the improvement of 
physical conditions or the achievement of political 
independence. It is advmxce into a new life when 
all thit4is undergo transformation and all forms 
of huthtn oppressions cease. (Sandhi seeks to 
emtancipate os from the network ot social res¬ 
trictions imposed on use by centuries of tradition. 
He <;nlarfed the progtess of tl||e Congress and made 
It iodnde tkg of the" curiJe of unfouch- 

ability. the evU of drlnko tlte pride of caste and the 
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prejurlice *>f relij{i'>ii. The csiste iiiitl the oitUMSle, 
the rich luul the poor, the Mlusli’n and the iTitidn, 
the Sikh and the Ohristian. are all brethren in his 
imejfrated visidii of the new India which is in the 

iiinkiui{. Kverv peiiod of transsition is one of 

frirtion, resistance, conflict, distress of mind, 

a cruel clash of rival londties. The old 

dose.not vield withont protest, the new is not 
accepted'* without resistance. In our Keuerntion 
there has l)een a considerable dislocintion of sicictv, 
decav of conventions and Issliefs atul breakdown 
of authority. Our society is heaving like some 
hiiKe animal in pain. Wc feel that there has l)een 
no age so disillusioned, so eclectic, so nul)eliei''iUK 
ns ours. In such a iieriod when all things are on 
the move, Oandhi asks us to hold fast to the 
great loyalties of spirit, to virtue and to truth. 

In his anxiety to get rid of Hritish rule he 
does not resort to falsehood c»r cunning, <let'eit or 
violence. lie would rather i)osti)one the achieve¬ 
ment of Indian freedom than re.sort to wrong means. 
When he tetnrned from Second Round Table Con¬ 
ference, he said, “I admit that I have come back 
empty handed, but I am thankful that 1 have not 
lowered or in any way compromised the honour 
of the flag that we entrusted to me. It has l)ecu 
my constant prayer that I may not in an unguarded 
moment ot weakness l)etrny mvself into act or word 
that inav l)e nnhecomiog to the dignity of mv coun¬ 
try or the tru.st which ray countrymen have reposed 
in me. Tliiinks to his leadershii), the struggle for 
Indian freedom has lieen nnmixed with any racial 
animosity. There lnrk.s no ill will for the Drilish 
in Indian hearts. If we compare the wn> in which 
anti Itrilisb feeling expressed itsetf in Ireland or 
is expressing itself in Palestine todai* we will see 
how the Indian moMnnent for independence has 
been a clean one. What times are exceptional and 
tempers frayed, there is a temptation t)[>.romni{l 
cxces.ses hut ('landhi does not tolenite them. 
When the Homlnty naval disturbances <K'Cttred 
he scolded those who started them. He 
is fully aware of the extent ot cormption 
in high |)laces, of the failure of sendees, of 
mask'ng of secnliir amihition by the profession of 
religious purpose, of the irritation of the people and 
warns us not to lose grip avtxs ftpulamtutal 


principles. He advises ns to view the aTairs of 
onr disordered and long suffering cemntry in the 
light of great ide.ils. 

That we are eslablishing freedotn with«)ttt 
an;' bIf>odshed and anarchy is a great triumph foy 
(rnndhi and his principle of non-violence. He 
certainly does not ask us to ac(|uiecse in wrong or 
submit meekly to injustice. He advised us again 
and again to resist injustice as eniodied in British 
ride. Suffering there has b^en but it has been the 
.suifleriiig of our own people. Thousands lost their 
lives. More thousands lost their property and still 
more snfiered in pri.son. The British (»overnment’s 
realisation that it is impossible to carry on the old 
line is due to the orgaui/.ed resistance of the 
Indian iieople to British rule. The war of course 
gave great im])etus to the liberation moi'emeuts. 
Public opinion of the world is insistent that 
imiierialisiii should be litiuiduted. The British 
(royennnent’s acceptance of independence to India 
is a resixmse to the the necessities of the case. 

'I'here are many among the younger member 
of the coiintiy who viewed the Briti.sh (lovern- 
nieiit’s proposals with profound misgivings. 
They saw in it under cover of a generous gesture 
a niHiioin'ere more com])licated but similar in trend 
to the old policy of divide and rule. But (landhi 
advised us not to lose faith in ourselves or even 
in the British. To suspect motives is a species 
of weakness. When division of country was for<%d 
on us, (randhi opposed it passionately to the last 
moment and when this diiisiou bore its gory fruit 
and fierce and lirntal fratericidal war raged 
and sanity and goodwill were totally lost, 
(landhi alone ivinained steadfast in his all 
embracing compassion, in his faith in human 
goudne.ss and his endeavour to bring the people 
hack to sanity and goodwill. Full freedom 
for the countrj’ could not be achieved by the 
transfer inolitical pmver. The achievement of 
political freedom (was a step but only a step 
towards realisation of the ideals which the Congress 
set to iteself when established in 1865. Gandhi 
is the embodied voice of sixty years of our struggle 
for freedom, and the unity of our people. 
Today we muiit think.of those greet leadem of 
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thepiit, who to their o;wi wiv ani ac-'ordio-? to of the common man. When we appeal to the 
t'leir own liahls worked for the g^oal which we darker side of human nature, to ita selfishseas 


are approachitt<{. If their ideals do not appeal 
to us today, if our present programmes seem to a 
section of our impatient youth t<j be somewhat 
inadequate, let us remember that politics is the 
art of the possible. It occupies a middle or 
me tinting position between the spirit and the 
life, between the actual and the ideal, between the 
desirable and the necessary. It will embrace 
much that is high <jr merelv expedieut, much that 
is concession to facts and human weakness. Bat 
whatever measures we raav adopt, however much 
we may vield to hard facts, we should never 
renounce the ideal, never denv the moral side of 
human nature. 

When we pass from the ease and security of 
servitude to the risk and adventure of freedom, ave 
have to face dangers and differences. The tragic 
chain of events starting from August 16th in 
Calcutta with all their frightfulness and‘brutality, 
in Noakhali, Bihar, and other places, reaching 
culmination in unabashed muss terrorisation and 
massacres in the Punjab and the N. W. F. Provinces 
are unforttmatelv the result of the doctrine of hatred 
pleached and provoked openlv bj” some of 
our leaders. 

The Indian National Congress adopted direct 
action undei the names of Non-cooperation, civil 
disobedience and Satyagraha but it was generally 
controlled by the principle of non-violence. In 
the murder, arson and loot that followed the 
I^eague programme of direct action which did not 
exclude violence from its conception, the human 
ix>nds, were untied and the heast in man loosened. 
Those who talk incessently of violent, of blood¬ 
shed, of civil war, cannot escape responsibility 
for the excesses of the mobs and violent attacks 
on person and property. If common people forget 
their humanity and tiehave towards one another 
like brutes,,we ate responsible for misleadUltg 
them. Through press and wireless we demora¬ 
lise men, debauch their minds, deny outrageous 
rumours in order to spread them further, invent 
meaaagef end improve on them. Society is hold 
together by the decency, loyalty and good faitii 
34 


and cupidity, to communal aud racial prejudice, 
we tend to break up societv. Men are not meant 
for uniforms, material or spiritnal. 

Terrorism has become u regular instrument 
of politics ill these mouths after the war. It is a 
new and disturbiuf foice in the politics of the 
world. It emerge! from lh» practices natural to 
total war where tlie justice of the means was 
derive I from the righteousness of the end. A 
deliberate cult of toughness has spread and we 
are feeling ashamed of pitv as of a crime. 
Gangster methods are used as a form of pressure 
on the Government by those who lielieve that 
the march of events is too slow and needs-, 
a kick. This new ttprush of barbarism will not 
Ik, eradicated hv force. Historj- demonstrates that 
murders breed murder.s and we can cnt across the 
viciou.s oriole only bv getting behind and trying 
to understand. That the end justiiie.s the means, 
that morality may be .subordinated to the interest 
of tlie groups, race or nation is an anti-social 
doctrine. It it is accepted, Governments will 
become histruiiieiit.s of social torture. Though 
Gandhi is deepiv disturbed by the rising wave of 
violence he feels that the .spirit of violence will be 
killed and will not continue ns it is contrary to the 
spirit of this land. These terrible happenings 
in the country demonstrate not only that there 
are barbarians in all groups but also that there 
are finer elements capalile of quiet charity and 
elemental goodness. These reserves of morol 
power should be u.sed to save our society from 
decline. 

The great Buddha said that the republic of 
the I«ichchavis vlrottld prosper So long as the mem¬ 
bers of their assembly met frequently, showed 
r^tence to age, experience and ability, transacted 
business in concord and harmony aud did not deve¬ 
lop selfish parties engaged in perpetual warugling 
for their narrow and selfish ends. If we are to 
a4opt his advice WS most produce a framework 
which udB reduce ittteraal honfiici and foster the 
vtitnas Which toahe for the values of dvili- 
aation, * humUity, understanding and justice. We 
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shoul'l refuse to tielieve that the world cau he 
saved only by desperate men. We must establish 
the dignity of man in the breasts of our fellow- 
men. We must hold <iurselves personally 
responsible for every savage act that is done. 
Democracv means a faith that we are equals in 
the eyes of (»od, that we are all equally important 
to oufselves, that we hwc an ef|nnl right to realize 
ourselves, prbvided that in so doing we do not 
interfere with similar ifealization on the part of 
othets. Tnlierty i> not merelj’ a matter of political 
independence, constitutional democracy or freedom 
of thought. No man can have liberty if he is 
confined and oppressed by ignoratjce, by poverty, 
by excessive hours of labour or insecurity of 
livelihood. Those who suffered and died in the 
cnase of fudiau freedom did not do so to defeat the 
rising tide of democratic forces. We have now a 
genremraent of our leaders and it rests with it to 
make the people feel that they have at last got 
their own government. We have till now shown 
great strength in oflFering resistance. We have 
now to show that we have enough strength aud 
discipline for constructive leadership. Successful 
self-gm’ernmeul retjuires men who have governed 
their own selves, their ingrained selfishness and 
communal pride, I'he new government has a great 
jesijonsibility. It will have to destroy the mutual 
distrust of the communities and fo.ster the faith 
that ever>’ Indian whatever he his race or com¬ 
munity can Iw without fear and will have an 
equal opportunity in a free India. Men's actions 
are ruled Iw passions and if our country is not to 
become a madhouse, it is the task of .statesman.ship 
to make the uobler passions prevail. 

The people—whether they are Hindus or Mus¬ 
lim!!, Princes or peasants—belong to this one coun¬ 
try. Barth and Heaven have combined to make 
them belong to one another. If they try to disown 
it, their gait, their cast of countenance, their modes 
of thought, their ways of behaviour, they will all 
betray them. It is not possible for us to think that 
we belong to different nationalities. Our whole 
aucestr>'' is there. Take the problems from which 
we sufVr i 0 tr hunger, our poverty, our disease, our 
maltomj 'tion—these ore common to all. Take the 
illyahblogical evils from which we suffer-^the loss 


of human dignity, the slavery of the mind, the atuflo 
ting of sensibility and the shame of subjection-— 
these are common to nil: Hindus or Muslims, 
Princes or peasants. 

It is essential for any constitution which is 
drawn up to make all the citizens realise that their 
basic privileges—educational, social and economic— 
are afforde 1 to them; that there will be cultural 
nutonomv, that nobody will be suppresiied; that it 
will be a constitution which will be democratic in 
the true sense of the term, where, from political 
free'dom we will march on to economic freedom 
and equity. Raviy individual should feel that he is 
prond to belong to this great land. 

Apart from all these, a nation does not depend 
on iclenlitv of race, or sentiment, or an ancestral 
memories, hut it depends on a persistent and conti¬ 
nuous way of life that has come down to us. Such a 
wav of life Wongs to the very soil of this laud. It 
is tliere indigenous to this country as much as the 
waters of the Osinges or the snows of the Himalayas. 
From the very mots of our civilization down in the 
Indus Valley to the present dav, the same great cul¬ 
ture is represented among Hindus and Muslims, we 
have stood for the ideal of comprehension and char¬ 
ity all these centuries. 

I rememlwr how Anatole Prance went up to 
the Mnase Onimet on the first of May 1890 in 
Paris and there in the silence aud simplicity of the 
gods of Asia reflected on the aim of existence, on 
the meaning of life, on the values which peoples 
and Governments are in search of. Then his eyes 
fell on the statue of the Buddha. France felt IJke 
kneeling down and praying to him as to a Ood, 
the Buddha, eternally yonng, clad in ascetic 
robes, seated cm the lotus of purity with his two 
fingers upraised admonishing all humanity to 
develop compiehenskm, a»^ charity, wisdom and 
love, prana and karulta, If ^on hove tniderstandii^, 
if you hate compassion, yon will be able to 
overcome the probffema of this world. Asoka, bis 
great disciple, when he found his Bmjrire inhabited 
by*'men of all races end religions said i 

*' 8 ainavaya eva sadbub" 

**Concsord alone is the supreme good" 
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India is a symphony where there are, as in 
an orchestra, different instruments, each with its 
particular sonority, each with its special sound, 
all combining to interpret one particular score. It 
is this kind of combination that this countjy has 
stood for. It never adopted inquisitorial methods. 
It never asked the Parsis or the Jews or the 
Christians or the Muslims who came and took 
shelter there to change their creeds or l>ecome 
absorbed in what might be called a uniform 
Hindu humanity. It never did this. “Live and 
let live"—that has been the spirit of this 
countrj'. If we are true to that spirit, if 
that ideal which has dominated our cultural lands¬ 
cape for five or six thousand years and is till opera¬ 
ting, 1 have no doubt that the cri.si.s by which we 
are faced today will be overcome as many other 
crises in our previous history have been overcome. 
Suicide i.s the greatest sin. To murder yourself, to 
betray yourself, to barter away your spiritual wealth 
for a mess of pottage, to trj’ to preseive your body 
at the expense of 3 'our spirit-' that is the greatest sin. 


iii 

If we, therefore, stand out for the great ideal for 
which this country has stood, the ideal which has 
survived the assaults of invaders, the ideal for 
which, unswervingly and even alone, Gandhi stands 
even today amidst a contagion of madness and bru¬ 
tality, if we are able to do it, the flame which 
has sustained us in o\'ercoming foreign rule, 
will fire our efforts to build a united (uid 
free India. 

To what destinies our nation is marching we 
do not know. Hut this at least we know that those 
destinies haw been percepliblv affected by the life 
and work of this great soul, this central figure of 
our age who has disclosed to an unheeding world 
the beauty of truth and the power of love. He 
lielongs to the type that redeems the human 
race. His life which has been a testimony of 
devotion to freedom, of allegiance to faith, of the 
undying glory of duty fulfilled, of sacrifice gladly 
accepted for all human ideals, will continue to 
inspire coun(le.ss generations for nobler living. 
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GOD IS THEIR BREAD 

{Gandhi }i) 

I recognise nu (>o(l excei>t the (rod tliul is tu be found in the hearts of the dumb millions. 

They do not recognise His presence : I do. And I worship the God that is Truth or Truth which is 

God, through the service of these millions. 

I dare not take before them the message of God. I luav as well place before the dog over 

there the message of God as before these hungry millions who have no lustre in their eyes and 

whose only Gf>d is their bread. I can take before them a message of God only by talking the me.ss8ge 
of sacred work before them. It is good enough to talk of God whil.st we are sitting here after a nice 
breakfast and looking forwatd to a nicer luncheon, but how am 1 to talk of God to the millions who 
have to go without two meals a day ? To them God can only appear ns bread and butter. Well, the 
peasants of India were getting their bread from their .soil. I offered them the spinning wheel in 

order that they may get butter and if I aiipear today.in my loimclolh it is because I come as 

the sole representative of these half-starved, half-naked dumb millions. 

I am able to restrain myself from committing suicide bj- staivation because I have faith in 
India’s awakening and her ability to pot herself on the way to freedom fioni this de.<-olating pauperism. 
Without faith in such a possibility T should cense to take intere.st in living. 

For the poor the economic is the .spiritual. You can not make any other appeal to those 

starving millions. It will fall flat on them. But you take fcod to them and they will regard you as 

their (»od. Thev are incapable of any other thought. 

.Talk to them of modern progress. Insult them by taking the name of God before 

them in vain. They will call >ou and me fiends if we talk about God ^o them. They know, if they 
know God at all, a God of terror, vengeance, a pitiless tyrant. 
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FREEDOM'S OTHER FROiMTS 




CHAPTER XXIX 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT 

The Indian Struggle for Independence has been mainly a non-violent i evolution. As such it is 
a unique phenomenon of World history. Even though not complelelv successful this achievement 
IS n land mark in human civilisation more significant than a great scientific discovery 
or a new social experiment, .like the application of atomic energy for instance or .socialism 
or the U. N. O. 

But partly the Indian battle has been fought on other than non-violent fronts. It would be 
unrealistic to belittle the contribution of other ideologies and parties. 

Before 1920, the Congress was a liberal body and the only way for the more aen.sitisV and 
idealistic youth seemed to be the way shown by such leaders as Savarfcar, Aurovindo, as also by Tilak 
and Lajpatrai. These earlier revolutionaries played a part that cannot be measured b\ their meagre 
numbers. They kindled and kept burning a flame that was later to moke a revolutionary mass 

movement possible, even on non-violent lines. 

« 

After Gandhiji's coming the Congress movement presented .scope and oppoitnniiy for equal 
sacrifice and daring in revolutionary activity. Also it gar^e a chance for coming in lunch with the 
maasga. By this time the revolutionary, the world over, had become more conscions of the necessity 
of a mass revolntion as against individual or small group activity. So the Congress absorbed most of 
the actnal and tiotential revolutionaries. But a section continued on a separate course. This section 
contained some of the most active and self-less young men and women of onr country. 

The revolutionary movement began with the so celled Mutiny or even earlier. In fact it drew 
its inspiration from earlier rebels to lortign-lnveder rule, from Shivaji, Pratap, Govind Singh ; ss also 
from the revolutionary movements ontside India. In fact these two influences, the revivalist and that 
of history, have been the inspiration of our revolutionsr} moventent throughout, wbelbet violent 

or aoiKViokiil, 

'Whatevn'tite contribntioii of violence and non-violence in the sttaininent ofbnr objeitire as we 
wadtod it Ond aa it nltiatately ettme, there ''is no dpnbt that the reroltktionity alogans moved the 
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country as much as the Congress slogans. We have three such slogans that mark three periods. 
Hande Mataram wa.s the expression of a mystic worship of the motherland. Imiilab Ziiidabad, given by 
Hhagat Singh, had a consciousness of class war and mass revolution along with freedom from the 
foreign'voke. Then came Jai Hind. It sounded like a trumpet call of victory of India that belonged 
to all communities and classes. 


•Of the gratitude of the country', including all sections and schools of thought, to these men and 
womdn there is no doubt. Harassed and hunted, they followed their lonely trail. Many spent a life¬ 
time in jails hud the Andamans—so that we may enjoy freedom and peace. Manv faced death so that 
we may live. In theit memory the following stoiy is told. 

ManniHthaunth Gupta, the writer of this Chapter is an ex-Kakori convict. He has spent 
twenty yeats—i.e., mote than half of his life in British prisons in connection with the revolntionaiy 
movement. Ilis book “Bharat men Sashastra Kranti Cheshta ka Romanchkaii Itihas" is the l)e.st 
known book on the history of the revolutionary movement, and remained under ban for seven years. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THR RKVORV- 
TIONARY MOVKMRNT IN INDIA 

Slid Manniathauath Gupta 

Tiik Word Rrvodvtionary 1)»3*jnbd 

E very progressive movement, whether 
violent or non-violent, is revolu¬ 
tionary III essence. But in the 
present context, by the word revolu¬ 
tionary is meant a person who having eschewed 
evolutionary methods takes to revolutionary 
methods, dubbed as violent ly the rather orthodox. 
With this not very precise definition, T shall 
proceed to recount the history of the revolutionary 
movement in India in short. I am deliberately 
avoiding a meticulons definition, because the 
revolutionaries whose story I projxise to relate in 
the ifollowiug pages, covered the whole gamut 
beginning from raw terrorists to almost full-fledged 
Marxists. 

rbvoi:.utjokary Movbmbkt ak Oroamic 
PART OP vhh Nawonai, Movrmhmt 

There has been a tendetrey among the writers 
of the history of the Indian National movement to 
Ignore the ^revolutionary movement Completely. 
But tl*.'* short account wonld prove that the revo- 
y movement was an organic pirt of the 


wider national movement. Although the first 
revolutionary of the rather modern type lived and 
worked before the Indian National Congress was 
born, the revolutionary movement cannot be separa¬ 
ted from the wider stream of the nationalist 
upsurge. It greatly influenced the national 
movement, impregnated it with its own virility 
and cataclysmic speed, spurred it on to ever new 
heights, imparted to it its own restless soul, but 
that is not all. In its own turn it look colour and 
design from it, and tried to keep pace with it, at 
least in its outbmsts of a mass nature. 

Wahabis ik thr Forkkroht 

Peculiarly enough the credit of being the 
pioneer revolutionary in India goes to some 
Muslims. Very few people know about this fact. 
In 1B7I tbe Wahabi leader Amir Kban was exiled 
for life undei Regulation III of 1818. This 
stirred tbe Wabbis. fhey submitted a petition in 
the Calcutta High Couit praying that the exile 
ordei on Amir Xhaii ttigdit be cancelled, and that 
he might be tried in open court. Tbe Wahabi 
movement, a}fbou|k religious in appearance, f ought 
to oust the British from 'India. 

Ihe Wahabis got the proceedings of the case 
printed in the form of a booklet, and got it widdly 
distributed thropgboiut the length M»d breadth of 
India. Rvep Bepin.Chimdta Patil, 
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of Bengali wrote later on in his reminiscences that 
his imagination was very much fired by this 
booklet. 

After a short time, to he exact, on the 20th 
September, 1871, Mr. Norman, the judge in whose 
court the case of Amir Khan was beard, w.is stabbed 
dead by one Abdulla,' a Wahabi, Mr. Norman was 
stabbed when be was m‘punting the steps of the 
town hall. 

This murder infuriated tha Europeans so much 
that, although Abdulla was ordered to be hanged, 
and he was hanged, the Kuropsans would not let 
him have a decent Muslim burial. Abdulla’s body 
was dragged from the gibbet and burnt like that 
of a Hindu. Even after death he was not spared 
dishonour. 

On the 8th of February 1872, Lord Mayo, 
while visiting the Andaman prisons, was stabbed 
by one Slier Ali. Sher Ali was a Wahabi, and had 
been sentenced to transportation for life for his 
activities as a Wahabi. 

After this the Wahabi movement was 
suppressed ruthlessly, so much so that even 
in very good histories written by nationalists, 
there is no mention of either the Wahabies or 
Abdulla or Sher Ali. But there is no doubt about 
it that after 1857 the credit of being the first 
revolutionaries of India goes to these obscure but 
brave men* about whose history and ideology we 
know next to nothing* 

SpAjfg OP pAsraoNmn Srcukip Bocwotrs 

The liberation movement in Italy fired the 
imagination of Indian youths, and there was a 
spate of secret societies in Bengal. The great 
Reformer Rajnarain Basn fathered one inch society. 
Even the great poet Tagore became the 
member of one ench society. But these secret 
societUs being confined to the aristoerapy only 
proved to be more fa»bionabl« than productive ^ 
any real Viannt mnlta* Of course they conwibnttd 
greatly’ to the renaissance of India in every sphere. 
Tliesc societies acted as ferment to mapy 


progressive tendencies in art, literature, culture 
bat judged from political overt acts of a spectacular 
nature their contribution was nil. So we shall Ignore 
them in this short account, and proceed to Maha* 
rashtra where the next outburst manifested 
itself. 

ThB LOKAM ANYA AND GANAPA'H AND TH8 
Shivajt Fj«.«mvAi, 

Lokamanya Tilak was the leader and maker 
of modern Moharasbtia. Although by tendency an 
erudite scholar, he was the embodiment of the phi* 
losopy of action which he so fondly preached in his 
writings. He was the editor of a paper called the 
Keahari which for a generation remained the torch 
hearer of nationalism in that part of the country. 
The Lokamanya was also the sponsor of the Oana* 
pati and the Shivaji festivals. At first he originated 
the Ganapati festival. The object of reviving the 
same was to preach nationalism under the garb of 
religion. After the success of this festival, he took 
up the Shivaji festival, a festival avowedly political. 
Both these festivals were taken up by the youths of 
Maharashtra in great earnest, and through their in* 
termediarj' a rather powerful mass movement 
arose. 

SociRVY pon TH» RaMOVAl, OP Obst^ci.K8 W 
TH» Hindu Rrwoiok 

Fired by the prevalent aggressively national¬ 
istic ideas Pamodar and Balakrishiia Cbapekars. 
formed a society for physical and military training 
which they named the "Society for the removal of 
obstacles to the Hindu religion". The oeme of the 
society smacks of Hindn Mabasebha as we now 
understand it, but there was nothing of this element 
in the minds of these youths. For them the British 
mler was the enemy number one of Hindu religion 
as they oottoelved it. One Mr. Rend had made 
himself vnry'ufipoimlar By bis autocratic and 
bigh*lia«idcd handling of the Plague in Poona. 

LOSAV po» RwiowtioifAnv PotMict 

‘ # 

This of tb« olthwns of Poona 

8tadtMlly onragftd the people, and on the occasion 
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of the Shivaji festiv.il, which fell on the 12th of 
June bittet speeches were made. 

I/okaiU'inya Tilak who pre.sided on that 
occabiou said, “Did Shivaji cuinmil sin in killing 
Af/.al Khan ’ The answer to this question can 
be fonnd in Mahibharata itself. Sri Krishna’s 
advice in the, < Jita is to kill even onr o.vn teacheis 
and kiusiueii. liTo blame att iches to any person 
if he is doing deeds without being actuated be a 
desire to reap the'fruits of his deeds. Sri Shivaji 
did nothing to fill the void qf his stomach. With 
benevolent intentions he inuidered Afznl Khan 
for the good of olhei.s. If thieves enter our house 
and we have not sufficient strength to drive them 
out, we should without hesitation shut them up, 
and burn them alive. (>od has not coiiferied 
upon the foreigners the grant inscribed in a coppet 
plate of the kingdom of Hindnsth'in. Shivaji 
strove to driv'e them awav from the land of his 
birth. He <lid not thereby commit the .sin <»f 
coveting what belonged tootheis. Do not circums¬ 
cribe yom vision tike a fiog in a well. Get out of 
the Venal code, and entei the extremely high 
atmosphere of the Khagwat Gita and consider the 
actions of great men." 

Mk. Ramp 

The 22nd of June 1897 was being celebrated 
as the 6tlth, coronation day of Queen Victoria. 
Kverv nook and corner of the empire was ringing 
with merriments. There was general illumination 
and display of fireworks in the city of Poona. 
Two Government officials Mr. Rand, the plague 
commissioner and one Lieut. A^erst weie leturn* 
ing home from .some nocturnal party. They were 
shot at and were killed. The Choiwkar biother.s 
had shot Mr. Rand. Damoflar Chopekar Wa.s 
caught red handed, was tried and convicted of 
the double mutdei. 

How the revolutionary niovelneiit and the 
wider uatiopal movement interpenetrated each other 
would beciOme apparent from (he fact that the 
great Lokamiknya was convicted on the trail of the 
i|t!|p|}4!^ui'dei. The authorities hel^ him re.spon- 
sible for the abetment of the murder. Besides 


the Kesari, some other papers were also 
victimised. 

SlIVAMjr Krtshnavarua 

Two well known Citizens of Poona, belonging 
to the Hatu family were deported under Regu¬ 
lation XKV of 1817 in’ connection with the 
incidents in Poona. t?hortlv after these deporta¬ 
tions Shramji Krlshnavarma, a Kathiawar! 
millionaire went away to London of his own 
accord to escape possible police atrocities. For 
sometime he just hibernated, but when after 
some years, he became sure that the police was no 
longer after him he started (he India Home Rule 
Society in London. The aim of the society was 
to initiate Indian students who had gone to England 
for .studies into ttie nationali.st cult. A monthly 
paper called the Indian Sociologist was published 
a.s the org'in of the .society. In order to attract 
students .Shyamji announced ‘that he proposed to 
establish six lectureships of Rs. 1,090 each for 
enabling authors, journalists and qualified engineers 
to visit Europe, America and other pat ts of the world 
so ns to equip them.selve8 efficiently for the work of 
spreading among the people of India a knowledge 
of freedom and national unity.' It .should be 
noted here that Shyamji offered the.se scholar¬ 
ships from his own purse. He not only spent 
lavishly from his own pocket, but induced other 
Indian millionaires to spend money for political 
ends. It was at Shyamji’s instance that Mr. S. R, 
Rana, an Indian resident in Paris offered three 
travelling scholarships of Rs. 2,000/- each to be 
called after Rana Pratap of Chittore, Shivaji 
and some distingu!.shed Muslim ruler. 

V. D. Savarkar m London 

Shyamji became a nettcleus round which alt 
the revolmfonary elements in London gathered. 
He was soon joined by V. I). Samrkar at present 
one of the great lekders of the Hindu Mahagabha. 
Savarkar even before he started for London had 
distinguished himself as a revolutlonaiy along 
with his elder brother Oanesb Savarkar, and 
they had founded . the Abhioavs BbiTitt 
Society. 



Two Prophets of Indian Nationalism 









They exiled themseivM to give us a Home. 



S. Ajit Singh, who left home ni 1907 to wotk 
abroad for Indian Freedom and returned in 
1947, to die on the 15th of August. He was 
an uncle of S. Bhagat Singh. Sitting with him 
are Bhagat SiiigbS two brothers, Kulbir and 
Kartat & failiei, S. Kishen Singh. The family 
has pla>ed a great role in India's Struggle. 



Shri RWih Behari Bose 

before his dream came true. 



Raja Mahendra Fratap 
His life has been an Odyssey of Indian Freedom. 
He returned to his country on the eve of freedom 
and is still an active worker. 
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Savarkar's arrival in London helped to 
galvaiiiHe the revolutionary movement there. The 
India house founded bv Shyamji became a famous 
place frequented by nil the progiessive Indians. 
The I^ivernment became alarmed because the 
Indian students in London were rapidlv going 
over to the side of the nationalist cause. A 
question was asked in the Pniliament as to whether 
the government were aware of the seditious activity 
of the India House people. This put Shyamji on 
the guaid. He at once shifted his head quarters 
to Paris and fioni there he began to guide the 
budding levolutiounries. The Indian Sociologist 
howevei continued to be published from London. 

(tiaduallv V. 1). Savaikar became the chief in 
London. This was quite natutal in view of the fact 
that he w.»s on the spot, and more active and mili¬ 
tant than Shyaiuji. It was under his leadeishit> that 
m May 1908 the 1857 revolution day was celebrated 
in London with eclat. Nearly one hundred Indian 
students, that is the bulk of them> attended the cele- 
biation. On this occasion a leaflet entitled 'Oh 
Martyrs’ was distributed among the participants. 
11 seems that the persons attending the celebration 
were presented with numerous copies of the leaflet 
so that they might send them in their letters to 
India. According to police report this leaflet was 
printed in the French press under the patronage of 
Ahynmji. Another leaflet entitled 'Grave Warning’ 
was published during this period. V. I), also 
wrote a history of the “War of Independence” in 
Marathi. He used to translate passages from it in 
the Sunday meetings of Indian revolutionaries in 
London. This book could not be printed in Marathi, 
ritimately the revolutionaries aueceeded in getting 
its English translation printed in Holland. Oupies 
of the book were smuggled in India through various 
ingenuous detdees. One of the persons who helped 
in smuggling was Sir Slkandar Hayat» then a stu¬ 
dent in England. 

Sin OtrnaoK Wvi;.» MuiiD«ujBi> 

The Ooyetttment was not sitting on the feaee. 
Sir Cenracm WyEe was appointed to look after the 

9ft 


interests of the Indian students at London. 
In reality he was acting as a .spy on the 
militant Indian student fraternity of London. 
He took note of ‘suspicions’ rases, and tried 
by hook or crook to cow them down. Thus 
be became a complete nni.sance. On the 1st of 
July 19n9 Mndanlal Dhingr.T shot at him from 
close range at a gathering in the Imperial Institute 
in T^mdon. Dhingta was a Pintjnbi student and 
had gone to London for further sttrdies. He 
was Jirrested on the spot, tried and hanged. 
In the course of a brilliant statement irt 
the ctmrt he said inter alia ‘‘A dependent 
nation that is held down by alien bayonets 
must be understood to be in an eternal 
state of war with the victors." He pul forth 
a strong' plea for a ceaseless struggle with 
the alien bureaucracy till indeperrrlence was 
achieved, 

(lAMnaii Savakkak Oonvictihi 

Garresh Savarknr was busy organising political 
conspiracies in Maharashtra. Sometime before 
the mirrder of Sit Cirr/.on Wylie he was hauled in 
under section 121 of the I. P. C. The authorities 
could not find arty substantial proof of his 
conspiratorial activities, .so he was clapped 
in prison for a htrtreh of poems entitled 
“The lagbn avinava Bharat mela". For a 
few verses he was convicted to ttansiMiftation 
for life. In this connection it i.s interesting to 
note that the convicting jirdge remarked that 
“the writer's main object is to preach war against 
the present government in the itame.s of certain 
gods of the Hindus and certain warriors such as 
Shivaji. These names are a mere pretext". I 
have quoted the remarks of the judge to show 
that although these revolutionaries used religious 
symbols, and some of these happened to be of 
anti-Mrrslim character, in reality theie was nothing 
anti-Muslim about these people. At the same 
tim« it should be noted that altbongh not represen¬ 
ting aatisMuslim sentiments those symbols of a 
definitely Hindu tint kept away the MutUms 
itom the fold of the tr^intlonary mow- 
ment. Historically this was a first class 
oalamlty. 
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Th« mi;r»«r op Jackson and othbr 
coNSPntACiiiS 

Mr. Jackson the magistrate of Nasik, who 
had cotninitled Onnseh Savarkar for trial was shot 
dead on the 21st December 1909. A nttnil>er of 
persons were ultimately haiiged for this murder. 
A cffnspiracv called the Nasik conspiracy was 
started by life police, and a number of young men 
were sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. 
In Gwalior also % conspiracy case was started and 
many young men were convicted. It was found 
in course of the investigation of these conspiracies 
that there was a widespread armed conspiracy to 
end British rule in India. 

V. D S«NT TO TH» Anoamans 

It was found that V. U. Savarkar even prior 
to his journey to Kngland had laid the foundations 
of these conspiracies. He was brought down as a 
prisoner from Kngland. As a prisoner on hoard 
the ship he managed to escape from the ship, and 
swam to the French coast. He was however 
arrested and brought to India, hut his arrest by 
British police on the French coast gave rise to 
an important issue of international Law and 
lyrought the (ptestion of Indian freedom before the 
world, as nothing else had done. V, I>. was 
sentenced to transportation for life and sent to 
the far-away Andamans, where his brother and 
so many other retolutionaries had already been 
sent. 

Bux(;Ai.t Btiadrai,ok Ci,ass 

Now the scene shifts to Bengal. It was in 
Bengal that British rule had come first of all. 
There a new class called the bhadralok class had 
come into being. For decadeS this class had been 
very peaceful, and it was the chief pillar of 
advancing British imperialism. During 1857 the 
bhadralok class of Bengal had sided completely 
with the British rulers. They were employed in the 
subordiqiite services. After a few decades Bengali 
bhgiir*io1(^ople began to be elbowed out. Also 
th# 'ildincated dass began to realise that all higher 
Wi» were closed to them and they wel4 of a slave 


race. This caused widespread discontent among the 
educated Bengalis. It was not a mere accident 
that Bengalis became the pioneers in the national 
movement of India. The friends of yesterday 
thus turned the deadliest foes, 

Tub rNivKRSt'nBS Bii.t. and thk Fartitton 

OR BBNRAT, 

The situation was ahendy tense in Bengal. 
In the meantime as if adding insult to injury Lord 
Ourzon introduced a bill called the Universities 
Bill which was rightly interpreted by politically 
conscious people as designs to limit the number 
of Indians educated in Knglish, and thus to retard 
national advance. This discontent spread among 
the Knglish educated classes. An unheard of 
agitation greeted the tiill. Already the atmosphere 
was impregnated with thundei. At this time 
Lord Cttrzon fired another of liis rockets. He 
declared that Bengal must tje divided for adminis¬ 
trative convenience. 

This enraged the middle class Bengalis, and 
as the middle class Bengalis happened to he the 
ideologues of the people, unrest soon spread 
among the masses as well. The agitation tor 
annulling the partition of Bengal assumed huge 
pro]H>rtions, and from the biggest to the lowest 
all joined to undo what seemed to them at that time, 
to be a great national catastrophe. Thousands of 
largely attended meetings were held protesting 
against the move, poets came out with new songs 
of a militant type, the great Tagore himself became 
one of the leaders of the movement. The Govern¬ 
ment in its turn suppressed the meetings and 
public manifestations with the result that the 
Bengali youths drifted to secret societies. 


AlTROVmiH} AND BASINDRA 

i 

u 

Aurobindo Ohose and Bariudra Kumar 
(rbose, sons of IL D. Gbose, a medical officer in 
Government employment came out as leaders of 
the militant youths of Bengal at thattima. Barindra 
was born in 1880 in England, but hadtwen brought 
to India as a child. Auroblado bod racaived all 
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bis education in England. There he Roi a first 
class in the Cambridge Univeisity classical tripos. 
He wanted to go to the 1. 0. S. He passed all the 
requisite examinations for it, but was rejected in 
the final selection, because of his inability tu ride 
Aurobindo by his writings and Barindta by his 
organisational ability became the symbol of the new 
Bengal in revolt. 

Rarindra had definite ideas about political 
things. He was convinced that agitation alone 
could not liberate India. Rarindra made an 
attempt to organise a secret society as early as 1904. 
Hut the ground was not yet leady, so he waited. 
When as a consequence of the partition of Bengal 
the ground was ready he embafked on his old 
scheme. 

Ampohr Conspjkacv 

Barindra became the lender of a big conspiracy 
known as the first Alipoie conspiracy. All the 
persons participating in it were highly educated. 
Some of them had definite literary talents. 
ITltimately the conspiracy was unearthed. When 
the conspiracy was unearthed, all the accused 
persons came to the decision that as everything 
had been found out by the C. 1. D., all the accused 
persons should make a clean breast of everything 
in order that that the countrymen should be able 
to know what their organisation had done. 
Barindra made a revealing statement. 

OoNyACflnNO thr P»opi.r 

^ Upendranath Banerjee, one of the leaders 
of the conspiracy, said in the course of his 
confession, “As 1 thought that people of Ipdia 
could not be made to do any work except through 
religion, I sought the help of SaJhas, Failing 
Sadhns I fell upon the school boys and collected them 
to give the religious, moral and political edueaticn. 
Since then 1 have been merely engaged In teaching 
boya about the state of our country, the need of 
independence* X preached that the only way left 
to us was to fight for our independence, to 
start secret societies in different parts of opr 
country, to propagate ideas, collect arms and 


finally rise in rebellion when the time shall 
be ripe.” 

Jugantar, the ot gati of the party had seven 
thousand subscribers in 1907. In 1908 the number 
uf subscribers increased still more, but during this 
year it was suppressed according to the Newspa¬ 
per’s Incitement to Offences Act. Sir I^iwrencc 
Jenkins commenting on the file of the Jugantar 
said, "They exhibit a burning hate of the British 
race. They breath revolution in every line. 
They point out how the revolution is to be efitected. 
No calumny and no artifice is left out which is 
likely to instill the people of the country with the 
same idea or to catch the impressionable mind of 
the youth.” Apart from the Jugantar the revolu¬ 
tionaries published many pamphlets, songs 
etc. In every way possible the revolutionaries 
with their meagre means tried to contact the 
masses and inculcate in them revolntionary ideas. 

KnupiXASC 

Kbudiram was one of the members of the 
Alipore group. He was sent all the way to Muzaf- 
farpore to shoot Mr. Kingsford, who as the Presi¬ 
dency Magistrate at Calcutta had made himself a 
nuisance to revolutionaries by inflicting beay>’ 
punishments on revolutionaries brought in bis 
court for trial. Khudiram failed to identify Mr. 
Kingsford and he wrongly threw a bomb' on the 
carriage of Mrs and Miss Kennedy. Both of them 
were killed. Khudiram was caught, tried and 
hanged. He was barely fifteen when he was hanged. 
His youthful appearance as well as the placid indif¬ 
ference with which be bore all the torture and 
braved death endeared him to his countiymen, and 
bis name penetrated the masses multiplied through 
thousands of songs and legends. 

Appxovrr Shot m pxxso^r 

Another member of the conspiracy Kanailal 
who was at that time a undertrial in the Alipore 
jail shot |7arcndra Ooswami, the approver in the 
ca«e. This oreated s great th* country be¬ 

cause of its romantic and morgl hackgronnd. Naren- 
(Ira Qoawsipi was being considered public enemp 
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number one by the people, so his murder cajue as a 
threat relief to thousands of people who considered 
revolutionaries to he hemes. Surendranath Haner- 
jec, the uncrowned king of Bengal is supposed to 
have distiibuled sweets in the office of the ’’Hen- 
Kali” a daily edited by him, when lie received this 
news, More than a lac of people attended tlie cie- 
mation ceremony of the martyr Kanailnl. The 
enormous mass wept like one man before bis fune¬ 
ral pyre, and when his mortal body had been burnt 
to ashes, peoplc^ndyanced towaids the pyre with 
awe and reverence collected the ashes to be worn 
as a talisman by their childfen and others. 

Tijjiporaky Srttiack 

For the time being, uftei the Alipoie conspi¬ 
racy, the revolutionary movement subsided, but once 
started it nevei really died away. In 1911 the 
Government again joined the split parts of Bengal, 
but this did not end the revolutionaiy movement. 
The levolutionaiy movement of Bengal had taken 
its biith in the nnti-paitition, but it did not stop 
there. The objective Iwfote it was no longer the 
unity of Bengal, but it was iudei)enden('e. Fmis- 
saries fiom Bengal went to other provinces and tried 
to sow the seeds of revolution. One such emissaiy’ 
was Rashhehari Hose. He was a clerk in the Dehrn 
Dun Forest Office. From there he organised blan¬ 
ches of the pal tv in various parts of Northern 
India. 

Bomb on I.obd Hakiungk 

On the 23rd December 1912 Lord Haidiiige 
was entering Delhi in state with great pomp and 
show. A bomb was thrown at him fiom some 
unknown quarter. The Viceroy was injured 
One of his bods'-guards died instantaneously. The 
assailant or assailants could not be traced. After 
a long investigation thirteen person.^ were tried in 
a case which became known as the Delhi conspiraqy 
case. Master Amir Chand, Awadh Behari, Bal 
Mttkund and Basant Kumar were sentenced to be 
hanged in ‘^is case and other accused persons 
were sentenced to various terms of Imprisonment. 
R4kfal|^hari| the chief accused could not be 
apprehended, 


A KM lies TACKwtn WITH Sticcrss 

Dunig the World War I, revolutionaries 
tried to tampei with the Indian section of the 
army, and they succeeded to a great extent. Many 
Indian aimies had signified their readiness to 
ri.se in lebelliou in case there was a general rising. 
The Ghadr Paity of America contributed gicntly 
to the success of the movement inside the army. 

Thk Biktii of vhk Ghadk Bakty 

The Ghadr Party was originally a party of 
Indi.tn.s in America. It had no revolutionary aims 
in the beginning. It onlv sought to organise the 
Iiuli..ns in Amrica for economic interest vis a vis 
the .American. In Oregon, Kashi ram, Kesbar Singh, 
Bhagat Singh, alias Gatrdhi Singh, Sohan Singh, 
T^ddham Singh, Harnara Singh Tamlhilat and other 
Indians had organised an association of Indian*^ to 
impiovc their conditions. In Cnlifoinia abso such 
an organisation had sprung up independently of the 
Oregon oiganisation. 'IhetJregon Indians secured 
the co-operation of l.ala Hardayal, uud after some 
talks all .such orgnui.sations were amalgamated ns 
the "Hindi (Indian) A.ssociaiion of America,” 
Later on this Hindi Association was tran.sformed 
into the Ghadr Partj*. In the meantime, the 
Indians in America had come to realise that until 
they were free in their own country, they 
could not be held in re.spect in foreign coun¬ 
tries. Accordingly u .strong oiganisation having 
its ramification throughout the whole world, 
specially in Ameiica wn.s set up. Baba Sohan 
Singh and Kesar Singh became the president amf 
vice-pte.sident of the party. Lala Hardayal be¬ 
came the general secretary, and Pandit Kashiram 
was elected the treasurer. 

Party pRotf'AciANUA 

The centre of the party was situated iu 
San Prattciaco. San Francisco was chosen as the 
centre, because more Indians lived iu California 
tnan in any other single place. A paper called 
the "Ghadr” was published from the centre, and 
LaJu Hardaval became its editor. The first 
number of the Gbadr appeared in November 191?. 
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With a view to secure co-operation of hs 
many Indians as possible a conference of Indians 
in America was held in February 1914 at Stockton. 
The famous Punjabi revolutionary Jwala Singh 
presided over this conference. Thi.s conference 
was attended among others by Sohan Singh, 
Kesar Singh, Karta Singh, Lala Hardayal, 
Taraknath Das, PrithvI Singh, Karam Singh, 
Basakha Singh, Santhokh Singh, Jagat Ram, 
Dalip Singh Phal, Pnran Singh, Nironjan 
Singh, Panderi, Kamnr Singh Dhoot, Nidhan 
Singh Mahrori, Nidhan Singh Chagha and Arur 
Singh According to the decision taken by 
the conference Habn Sohan Singh and Kesar 
Singh assisted by Rhagat Singh (not of the 
Saunders murder fame) and Kartar Singh were 
entrusted with the work of organising the party. 
This conference was follov’ed br other conferences, 
in which apart from the persons enumerated 
rnikalnlhn, Bhagwnn Singh, Ram Singh, took 
pari. People were so serious almnt revolution 
that many people donated their whole bank 
accounts to the coffers of the party. Branches of 
the party were established in Canada, China. 
Panama and all the counti ies where Indians lived. 
The object of the party was the liberation of the 
whole mankind from the thraldom and exploitation. 
In India it aimed to establish a sovereign republic. 

Koma(»atamaru 

The American Govrnment was not very 
friendly disposed towards the Indians. It wanted 
to discourage them from settling in America. 
The same was the attitude of the Canadian Govern¬ 
ment. The Privy Council of Canada gave a ruling 
to the effect that Indians could be allowed to 
disembark on the soil of Canada only if the ship 
on which they travelled came directly to Canada. 
Now there was no shipping line which dirgotily 
connected Indian with Canada. In othef worda 
this xttling was tantamonnt to the prohibition of 
Indian immigration in Canada. The Indiana sent 
Sardar Nand Singh to represent their case beito 
the Canadian Congress, bnt in vain. Then they 
tried other tueanSt They chartered a ship-Hhe 


Komagata Marti’ and directly reached Vancouver 
on the 23rd May 1914. liven then the Canadian 
Government lefused the passengers the pet mission 
to disembark. After two months of fruitless ne¬ 
gotiations the ship had to return along with the 
passengers. In the meantime some revolutionaries 
had joined the crew, and the iiassengers had been 
mainly converted to the revolutionary mode of 
thinking. The ship lenched Budgebudge near 
Calcutta The Oovetnment of India being 
foreaimed wanted to arrest all the passengers, 
and send them diiectly under police surveillance 
to the Punjab. But the passengers refused, and 
there was a gun fight between the police party 
and the passengers resulting in several deaths. 
Baba Gnru dutt Singh the person who bad staked 
all his properly to charter the ship, and 28 other 
persons escaped the vigilance of the police, and 
managed to .slip to various parts of India. Baba 
(Suiudtttt Singh remained in hiding fur seven 
years, and it was only in 1921 during the da} s of 
the non-cooperation movement that he sunendered 
to the police. 

ComPACT WITH Ghrmamy 

The history of the membets of the (ibadr 
Party in America reads like a romance. It is not 
possible to go into furthei detail in the present 
context. The leaders of the Gadar party contac¬ 
ted German agents and sttove to foment revolu¬ 
tion in India with Geiman arms and money. As 
soon as the first world war started many Indian 
residents in foreign countries at once saw the 
possibilities of linking up the revolutionary 
mo'cement of India with Germany as early as 
1911. Von Bernbardl in his book "Germany and 
the next war" had sufuested the possibility of 
linking up the revolutionary movement in Bengal 
with German war efforts. On the 6th March 1914 
the famoua German paper "Berliner TageWatt" 
had published an article entitled "the Indian 
danjgcr to Kugland". In this article it was shown 
that the situation in India was verj' fluid, end 
secret societies were at work* It was specially 
ynentlotted in the article that San Franciaco a 
huge preparation for an armed rising in Indie 
was ipoiaf on. 
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Conspiracy in Evropr 

Til Seplemtier 1914 a young Tamil named 
Cbanipak Raman Pillay who was the president 
of the Internaliunal pro>India Committee of Zitiich 
wrote to the German consul in Zurich asking 
permission to print anti-British literature in 
Oerlnan;^. His petition met with fat'ourble results 
and in October of the same year Pillay shifted to 
Berlin, and there he began to work under the 
supervision of the foreign department of Germany. 
There he founded the Tndian National Party, 
which had close contacts with the German general 
staff. Among the members of the party we find 
the names of Hardayal, Taraknath Das, Rarkat- 
nlla, Chandra Chakravarty and Heramba Lai 
Gupta. The last named two persons had stood 
their trial in the San Francisco conspiracy, 

Tim lfIR8T I. N. A. 

With the help of Indian rex’Dlutionaiies a 
huge amount of anti-British literature was printed 
in Germany. The literatuie was circulated 
throughout the world. Apart from the production 
and di.stribution of revolutionary literature the 
Indian revolutionaries appointed Rarkatulla to 
contact those Indian soldiers who fell into German 
hands. Thus the nucleus for the first Indian 
National Army was created. 

PlNOI,lt H VNUBU 

In November 1914, Pingle and Satyendra 
Sen arrived in India by the Salamis Pingle 
went to organise rebellion in Northem India. He 
was am rted within the boundaries of the Meerut 
cantonment, with high explosives, and was banged 

Gt'nitn Runing in Hvtm Quantitims 

The revolutionaries also smuggled arms jn 
huge quantities with the help of German agents. 
Jitendranath Lahiri brought a message to Indian 
revolulit^ries from Europe that thely should get 
in contact irith the German agent in Batavia for 
ari^. Accordingly Narendra BhMf^charya alias 
Mamu now M. N. Roy was sent tb‘ Batavia. 


Another revolutionary Abaui Mukerjee was sent to 
Japan for the same purpo.se. Narendra met Theo¬ 
dore Holferich, who told him that a .ship with its 
cargo of arms was on the way to Karachi. At this 
Naiendra said that the ship might be sent to Rai- 
roangal in the Sundnrbans. This .ship contained 
30,00U rifles and there were 400 cartridges for 
every rifle. Raimangal became the centre of vari¬ 
ous arms .smuggling activities. We need nol_ go 
into details, but there is no doubt alantt it that the 
Indo-German conspiracy as.sumed very huge propor¬ 
tions. The Kmden and the Manerick and some 
other ships took pari in the conspiracy. For .some 
time the Kmden remained a bogey to the Rriti.sh 
navy. But for certain accidents an aimed rising in 
Bengal and other piovinces would have become a 
reality. In the course of this conspiracy Indian 
revolutionaries showed enormous pluck and cour> 
age. They received the respect of the German 
general staff, and were acknowledged to be very 
good stuff for the military department in any 
country. 

Thk Mainpuri Conspiracy 

All the revolutionaries in India were not 
working in a single party. There were different 
parties and organi.sations among them. One 
such party was that of Pandit Genda Lai Dikshit 
of Mainpuri, Dikshijtji was an ordinary school 
master, but getting inspiration from the writings of 
revolutionaries he organised a party of young men. 
He thought that for his purpose decoits could also 
be useful, so he tried to organise decoits also, 
but in this he was not very successful, because 
the dacoits cared for personal gain more than 
anything else. He however got some funds 
from the dacoits, which were utilised for the 
revolutionary party. Ultimately Oendalalji was 
arrested with his party. ’''But he managed to 
escape from i«ll, fell ill and died a free man. 
Others of bis party were convicted to various 
’terms of rigorous imprisonment. They were 
however let out on the termination of the. war in 
general amnesty, Kamprasad Bismil, an absconder 
in the case could not be arrested till the very 
last. He was destined to become the leader of 
the military side in the Kakori ease. 
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ThS CSONSPIRA C 

Benares had the honour to become one of 
the chief centres of the revolutionaries during the 
first world war. Sachindranath San 3 'al the right- 
hand man of Rashbehary was the leader of this 
centre. The centre succeeded in contacting the 
array, and spreading among them revolutionary 
literature. At the failuie of their activities the 
chief members were arrested and tried in the 
Benares conspiracy case. Among other members 
of thi«« party was Damodar Swaru]) Bet of Bareily. 
Sachindranath Sanyal was given transportation 
for life. 

Miisr.TM RSVOT.TrriOttAItlKS 

It will not be out of place here to relate in 
short the patt which the Muslims played in the 
revolutionary movement during this period. 
Owing to some reason or other—we shall not go 
into details—the Muslims were not so active in 
this sphere as the Hindus were, ft is also true 
that middle class Muslims have been prone 
to look towards Turkey and other Islamic count- 
ties more than they looked to India. During 
the Crimean war the Indian Muslims sympa¬ 
thised with Turkey. During the Italo-Turkish 
war and other subsequent events in the Balkans 
this feeling became more manifest. The Muslims 
of India also resented that Iran had been divided 
into British and Russian spheres of influence 
without any reference to the wish of the Iranese. 
When in the first world war Turkey joined the 
German side, British statesmen understood that 
there would he discontent among the Indian 
Muslims'. So they came out with a proclamation 
that Britain bad no intention of harming Turkey. 
The Nizam obviously under instructions from the 
British Government puhllshed a l^etter to the same 
effect. 

Pan IitiAiiic Acymvng 

This howet)^r did not subside the uiiiesi 
among musUmi. Apart from other manifestations 
some Manlavis of Deohuud engaged in a conspiraejr 
to snhvert the lititish Oovernmeut. Obeidulfcsh, 


a Maulavi of Deobund took the lead. He was a 
convert from Sikhism. At first he approached 
the Mauiavis who gave him a good hearing. 
Mautana Mahmud Hussein, the chief Maulavi of 
Deobund also joined him. The ideas of these 
Mauiavis were not really nationalistic. They 
dreamed of the revival of Muslim rule in India. 
In order to mature the scheme pbsidullah and 
Mahmud Hussein went out of India. Obeidullah 
tried to pursue Islamic states to invade India. 

i^OM PAN ISI,AlllI8M TO NATIONAMS 

His scheme envisaged an invasion on India 
by some Islamic state outside India, and simul¬ 
taneous lising in Indio. He, however, failed to 
indnee any Islamic state to undertake the project. 
He then concentrated on the rising in India. A 
provisional government was formed in Kabul In 
which Raja Mahendra Pratap was given the post 
of the president. By experience Odeidullab and 
other Muslim conspirators had abandoned pan- 
Islamic ideas. He had found ont that other Indians 
were engaged in the same kind of activities as he. 
So he thought of combining with them and work¬ 
ing against the British together. The result was 
the provisional go\'ernment which I have just now 
mentoined. 

PXOVlStONAI. GOVB&NUBNT AT KABUI. 

Obeidullah himself had taken the post of a 
minister in the Government Barkatnlla was to 
become the prime minister. By the way, it might 
be mentioned that Barkatulla was a resident of 
Bhupal and had gone to Tokjo as a professor of 
Hiudusthaul in the University there. At Tokyo he 
used to edit a papm'called the ‘‘Islamic Fraternity". 
This paper was stopped by the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment on the request of the British Government. 
He was also removed from the post of professor- 
ibip of tbo Tbhyo University. Since then he had 
lugeu d«v(A{ug htg whole time to revolutionary work. 

Eeivnuot vo vag CSAjt and Oaufb 

t 

0 

This provlilunal government at Kabul sent 
letters to the Czar and other Powers requesting 
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them to end their ullimtce with Kritihli imperialism, 
and use their energies to bring about a revolution 
in India. These letters were signed by Raja Ma- 
liendra Piatap, the provisional president. The epi¬ 
stle to the Ozar was sent in a golden plate. 
Another letter which was meant for the Sultan of 
Turktey was written on yellow silk. This was not 
d<me foi; ornumental purposes but it was done to 
avoid detection by the police. A piece of silk with 
whatever inscription on it conid escape the vigi¬ 
lance of the polite easily. 

Sn.K I,«TT«R Conspiracy 

Such letters were sent to centres in India ns 
well, These letters contained instructions for the 
pjeparation of the revolution, as well as the report 
of things done in other parts of the world. When 
ultimately the whole con.spirncy came to the notice 
ol the police, tt became known as the Silk I,etter 
Conspiracy ca.se. 

ThK ROWI.-VrP OOMMIWRR 

The revolutionary movement iji India had 
assumed such huge proportions that it had become 
a ••onstant source of headache to the Oovernment 
of India. Hence the government appointed a com¬ 
mittee presided over by justice Rowlatt to "investi¬ 
gate and repott cn the nature and extent of the 
criminal con.spiracies connected with the levolu- 
tioiiary movement in India and to examine and 
eon.stder the difficnlties that have ari.sen in 
dealing with such conspiracies, and to advise 
ns to the legislation, if any, neccs.sary to 
enable government to deal effectively with them 

Thr DIiACR Rrpokt 

This Committee submitted a big report 
running to hundreds of i>ages. The reports 
suggested curtailment in the already limited civil 
liberties of the people. The report not only 
dealt with the suppression of terroristic orga¬ 
nisations, but it also wanted to take away the 
rights d| free speech and writing. Whatever we 
in mr dnmpartmental method of thinking may 
C(wf'>bnlate, but the committee view^ the actions 
Wllokamanya, Ohapekar, Indo-Uerjtian conspirators, 


Bipin Paul, IChudiram in the same manner. All 
of them were equally reprehensible in the eyes of 
the committee. 

Movrmknt Against t«r Rowi.a'MP Diw, 

The ‘Congress condemned the report, and 
Mahatma (randhi came out with the statement 
that if the bill proposed on the b.nsis of the Rowlatt 
report were passed into law be would inaugurate 
satyagraha in the country. We cannot afford to 
dilate on the topic as to how Gaiidhiji became the 
idol of the people, because at such a juncture 
when India was feeling quite helpless, he came 
out with a weapon that promised hope and salvation 
There were big hartals against the report. The 
Jullianwalla episode was a sequel to this move¬ 
ment. We shall not also relate in detail how from 
this agitation against the Rowlatt report the non- 
cooperation movement grew. But let me point 
out—here is a definite case where one can .see how 
the revolutionary movement and the wider national 
movement interpenetrated and commingled. 

HinoTTSTAN RrPITBMCAN A.SSOC1ATION 

It is a fact of history that, during the whole 
course of the non-cooperation mos'ement, which 
was prompted as an experiment in non-violence 
the revolutionary movement in India was held 
in abeyance. But as soon as the movement was 
withdrawn by its .sponsor on the events at Ohauri 
Chaura the revolutionaries came nut with their 
modus operand! nftet their long hibernation. 
The Aunshilan and Sachindranath Sauyal started 
organising revolutionary groups in Northern India. 
I^ltimately the Anushilan withdrew from Northern 
India, and the whole of Northern India came under 
one revoiutionary organisation viz., the Hindus- 
than Republican Association. The ultimate object 
of the party was to end ei[f|>loitation of man by man 
throttghout the wprid, but its immediate object was 
to fonnH a federated republic of the united states 
of India by an armed and organised revolution, 

ThR IPBAZ, AMO ObJKCV 

Many leaflets were published in pmrsusnee 
of this conspriacy In which the masses were ashed 
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to adopt the revolutionarr path as the British 
could only be brought to their senses by revolution. 
In one of these leaflets it was said that the Soviet 
Russia among modern states was the ideal of the 
revolutionaries in India. It also said that the 
party was not one of terrorists but when necessary 
it could enter into a vigorous campaign to punish 
those who harmed the cause of the country. 

K/tKORi Train Hotn-txp 

For funds the party relied on subscriptions 
but as subscriptions were not sufficient for runn* 
ing the party machine, village dacoities were 
committed to fill the coffers of the parly. In 
August 1925 a train was lield up at Kakori near 
I^ucknow, and the safe containing the earnings of 
the railway was broken open and looted. The 
spectacular manner in which the hold-up was 
executed, the political slogans which were 
advanced dnring the commission of the hold-np, 
the high calibre of the persons who were subse- 
•luently arrested made it one of the most important 
episodes of the revolutionaiy history of India. 

Four Hangrd, Othbrs Oonvictrd 

Pandit Ramprasad Bismil, a poet of no mean 
m( I it, Rajendra Nath Xrfihiri, a student of the M.A. 
in the Benares Hindu University, Roshan Singh, 
Aslifaqn Ullah, a Patban student of Shahjaupore 
were hanged in the Kakori conspiracy case. Sach> 
indra nath Sanyal and Jogesh Ohandra Obatterjee 
who were already in Bengal jail when the Kakori 
train hold-np occurred, were brought all the way 
to Li}cknow to stand this trial in the esse. They 
were given transportation for life. Other members 
of the conspiracy were awarded various terms of 
imprisonment. The wiiter of this article was 
awarded 14 years R. I. in the eaid consplracyi sad 
was released after being in jail continually for 12 
years by the first Congress Ministry of the n«.P. 

Acvmtmit m BnnoAt 

Bengal did not remain behind. On the 0rd 
Angnat 1928 tome revolutionaries looted the 
Saafearitola Bast Offioe in Qslcntta. On the 9th 
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December 1923 the anniversary of the Martyr Jatin 
Mttkberjee was celebrated with eclat in Calcutta. 
In December 1923 revolutionaries in Chittagong 
committed a dacoity and decamped with Rs. 
18,0ft0. 

OopTMOHAN Sara 

In 1924 Oopimohan Saha shot and killed one 
Mr. De an English merchant, In reality he 
wanted to shoot Sir Charles Tegart the famons 
police official who had sent many a revolutionary 
to the gallows. Oopimohan submitted a very 
brilliant statement in court, in which after expre¬ 
ssing 1 egret for having shot an innocent 
Englishman by mistake, he said that the waj' of 
revolution was the only way of dealing with the 
British rulers. He said that non-violence was 
futile vis-a-vis the Englishman. Oopimohan Saha 
was a youngster of sixteen. The fact that he went 
to the gallows very bravely put additional weight 
to liih statement. Indeed a resolution was passed 
extolling his bravery in the next provincial 
conference of Bengal held at Serajgnnj. Gandhiji 
who had been released from jail bv this time on 
medical grounds took exception to this resolution. 
There was a long and protracted controversy on 
this resolution between Gandhiji and C. R. Das 
who had taken up the cudgels on behalf of the 
revolutionaries. 

CaWMPORK BorjSHItVIK CONSPIXACV 

Along with conspiracies of a more or less 
terroristic and blanquistic nature a new kind of 
conspiracy had appeared on the scene. In 1917 
the people of Ru.ssia bad been emancipated from 
the Oaarist shaeWea. Thus far socialism wss 
only an idea, more or less of an Utopia, but the 
realisation of socialism In Russia made it into a 
living historical force. Naturally the downtrodden 
people ^ the Bast began to look towards new 
Knsiin for inspiration and emancipation. Narendra 
Bhatfacbarya, now M. N. Roy, once a terrorist 
took I leading part in linking up India and Russia. 
Me had been in exile a lontf time* It was during 
his exile that the Russian revolution occarrad. 
He went to Russia, and ftum there began to contact 
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Indians in India. In 1920 some Indian Muslims 
who had left India in Hijrat i. e., in religious 
protest met him, and came under the Russian 
influence. Among Russia<returned Hijratis, Shan¬ 
kar 0.sraani and some other Muslims played n 
great part in bringing Russian ideas of revolution¬ 
ary oi'ganisation and method in India. They 
returned .to India and contacted persons in India. 
Thev tried *to set up organisation among the 
labourers and the petty bourgeoisie. This incurred 
the wrath ol the government and after sometime 
the Cawnpore conspiracy cane was started. S. A. 
Dange, Rhaukat Osmani, Muzaffar Ahmad and 
Nelini were convicted to four years* R, I. As M.M. 
Roy was outside India, he could not be arrested* 
This conspiracy focussed the attention of the 
country' to a new method and goal. Although 
the conspiracy was found out, the proceedings of 
the case made a deep iinpre.s.sion on the youth 
of India. 

Baubah Akat.t AowAvrou 

In the l*unjab the Rabbar Akali agitation 
deserves special mention. All the movements 
enumerated in this essay were more or less con¬ 
fined to the educated middle class. Rut the Rabbar 
Akali agitation was a mass movement of the Sikhs 
in the Punjab. Kishan Singh Gargajj, one of the 
leaders of this movement was a resident of 
Jullnndar He was a havildar in the cavalry, but 
like other soldiers he did not confine himself to 
his military duties. He used to read the daily 
papers, and had been deeply moved by the 
Jallianwala mas.sacre and subsequent events. The 
incident at Nankana on the 20tb February, 1921 in 
which innocent Sikhs were butchered proved the 
last straw for him. He resigned his havlldarship 
and like an inspired person went from village to 
village preaching hymns of hatred against white 
rulers. In the same manner Karaiu Singh and 
Udai Singh were organising the poor peasantry in 
the district of Hoshiarpur. Kishan Singh’s party 
was originally called Chakravarty party, i. e„ a 
party of tttg conquerors of the world but when it 
was atualgAiaated with other parties of the same 
Mtofe, the resultant organisation was, named the 
‘%amr Akali". A paper named "l^bbar Akali" 


began to appear under the editorship of Karam 
Singh. Oraduallv the party began to collect stocks 
of guns, revolvers, bombs etc. The party also 
worked to spread disaffection in the army. The 
leaders of the party came to the conclusion that it 
was due to traitors that the previous attempts of 
revolution had failed, therefote thev decided to end 
the lives of traitors, real and potential. One of 
the main methods of the party was that suddenly 
H speaker would appear in a village, assemble the 
villagers, preach revolution and disappear befoie 
the police could catch him. 

Tkrkobism Bv Rabbar Axai.x 

On the 14th of February 1923 the Diwan of 
Haiyatpur was killed. On the 27th March, Hazara 
Singh of Bnibalpur was killed. Several other 
persons were also killed or maimed as the merit of 
the case requited. 

Thr Bombi.y Froitv 

Dhanna .Singh and Santa Singh killed Risban 
Singh as he was suspected of having given infornia- 
lion to the police on .several occasions. They also 
killed Buta a village headman foi being an informei. 
They killed several other such suspicious 
ch.nracters. Naturally the police was on the look¬ 
out of the.se men. One day Karam Singh, Udai 
Singh, Kisan Singh and some others of the party 
were passing near the village Homely. The police 
got information and surrounded them. .Shots were 
exchanged. Udai Singh and Mahendra Singh 
died on the sopt. Karam Singh entered o pool, 
and half immersed in water be continued to fire 
on the police party. But he was shot* Bisan 
Singh was also killed. This event occurred on 
the 1$t December 1923, but these shootings 
encouraged rather than diac^aged the movement. 

IhaAxnrA SnrQH's RsvsK&k 

Dhanna Singh could not be arrested for a 
long time. On the 2Sth October 1923 Dhanna 
Singh was induced by Jwola Singh, an Informer 
of the police to go to a certain place, wtterc be 
was surrounded 'by the polioc. When Dkcann Singb 
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realised that he had been betrayed, he wauled to 
whip out bis revolver, but before doing t>o he wai> 
overpowered. Dhenna Singh had a live iioinh 
concealed near his belt. After arrest be stiucfc 
the bomb in such a manner that it exploded with 
the result that he was killed, but along with him 
five policemen including an Kngliahman named 
Horton were killed. 

Six PKKSONS HANCiKI) 

Ultimately the Habbar i^kali conspiiacc' 
was suppressed. 88 persons were hauled in a 
case, among which 6 pexsous namely Dharam Singh, 
Santa Singh, Dalip Singh, Kisan Singh, Oargajj, 
Ntind Singh, and Karam Singh weie hanged, other 
accused pel sons getting othei teimsof unpiisonment. 

Drociiiar Conspiracy 

In Bihar there was n couspiiacv railed the 
Deoghar cousphacy. Th's was an offshoot of the 
Kakori conspiracy. Birendra and Surendra Bhatta- 
charya of Benares were the chief organisers of 
the conspiracy. In its natuie and scope it was 
similar to its patent conspiracy. T'ltimately some 
persons were arrested and awarded various terms 
of imprisonmeut, the highest punishment of 10 
years R. I. being given to Bailendra Chakravarti. 

Mahindra Bankrji and Kamrsh GtIMA 

The four hangings of the Rakori couspiraey 
bad created a stir among young men. There were 
several attempts to avenge their deaths. Two 
such attempts deserve special mention. Maniii* 
dranath Banerjee of Benares fired at Mr. Banerjee 
a / 0. S. P% who was partly responsible for the 
success of the Kakori case. Manindra was given 
10 years* R. T. He died in the Oentral Jail of 
Patehgarh as a tesult of hunger s^trike which he 
had uttdertaken for the amelioration of C class 
political priaoneiM. The other attempt was made 
by Ramcsh Gupta Oawnporc. He tried to shoot 
VirUiadra at Qrai, who had been playing double 
game with the revolutionaries. The imtncdbite 
canat oi Ramesh's wrath was that Virbbadra had 
batnyed Ohaodiraiekliar Aaad. 


A'jMfKMi‘1? vii MirRDRK vSiR Simon 

The appointment, of a Royal Commission 
presided over by Sir Simon to enquire into and 
report on the future reforms was greeted with 
anger and indignation by the people of India. The 
revolutionaries reacted in their own way. Man* 
mohan Ciutita, Markandasa and Hareudra all of 
Benares conspired lustween themselves to blow 
up the train of Sir John Simon. As the police 
were more vigilant in the U, P. they decided to 
undertake the work in an out of the way place 
in the province of Bombav. Accordingly the 
conspirators started from Bemues with one dyna¬ 
mite, several bombs and pistols for Ibcii objective. 
But the bombs exploded in the tiain near Manmad. 
The' expiosion was so loud that it was heard from 
a distance of 40 miles. The roof of the railway 
carriage in which the revolutionaries were 
travelling was blown off, and the iiain went off 
the rails. Markaiidaya died on the spot. Harcndia 
became unconsclou!;. Some othei passengeis 
also died. When Harendra gained consciousness in 
a hospital, he made a clean breast of everything. 
Ultimately Harendra who retiacted bis confession 
and Manmoban were sentenced to 7 years’ R. T. 
each. 

Laiajz's Drai^h Srts RRVai,tmONARXRS 
Thinking 

The Simon Commission visited l^abore on 
the 20lh Octobeir 1928, and there was altogether a 
different kind of repeicussion. There Lala Lajpat 
Rai while leading the boycott demonstiation 
against the commission received lathi blows from 
the police. These blows ultimately resulted iu 
his death. He was too old to stand the lathi 
blows and he succumbed to bis injuries on the 
I7th November, His death was taken as a 
national calamity! and the whole of India felt 
helpieait before thii uncalled for insult of the 
' nation. At this juncture the Hindusthan Socialist 
Republican Association the only revolntionary 
patty iKortbern India ‘decided to retaliate the 
national iuanlt! By the wa|^l;t might be told 
that thll tMWty eiraa a oontiuoatlon of the patty 
to #}ii<2} the Kakoii group belonged^ Indeed 
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Chandrasekhar Azad the chief military leader of 
this party was one of the absconders in the Kakori 
conspiracy case, and Bhagat Singh was one of the 
unimportant members of the Kakori gronp itself. 

Ms. SAtTNDRSS MmtnBXBP 

I 

Bh«g%t Singh and Azad decided to kill the 
official responsible for the assault on Lala I^ajpat 
Rai. Accordingly they both along with Shiva Rnm 
Rajgurn, and Jaygopal were lying in wait for Mr. 
Saunders near his office ojt the 15th December 
1928. Mr. Saunders came out of his office at 4 
p. m. accompanied by his orderly Chanan Singh. As 
soon as the motor cycle of Mr. Saunders was in 
full speed, the revolutionaries spotted him out 
and shot at him. It is said that Kajguru’s bullet 
struck him dead, and be at once fell down. It 
often happened that officials shot revolutiona¬ 
ries revived later on. So Bhagat Singh in older 
to be sure emptied bis revolver on the already 
fallen Mr. Saunders. The oideily tried to give 
chase to the revolutionai ies. The tevolutionaries 
had to shoot him although they had no intention 
of killing him. 

I/ABOKK Conspiracy 

ritiniatelv this incident became the nucleus 
of a conspiracy', and the Lahore conspiracy was 
the result. The persons accused in this case made 
a mark on the contemporaiv history of India by 
their courage, intellect and tact. As for Bhagat 
Singh he was arrested when he along with 
Batukeshwar Dutt threw a bomb in the Central 
Assembly on the 8th April 1929. 

AS88MB1.Y Bomb Cask 

At that time the Public Safety Bill had been 
under discussion in the Assembly. The Trades 
Disputes Bill bad been passed by a majority, and 
President Patel was on the point of saving his 
ruling on the Public Safety Bill. The atmosphere 
was ledtst with enthusiasm. All the eyes were 
riveted dK the face of the President when the 

I x|}losiott occurred. Sir George §chuster the 
SJIlce member and Sir Vamanji Dalai received 


slight injuries. The throwers of the bomb could 
easily take advantage of the resultant confusion 
but they stood there in the visitors’ gallery giving 
forth slogans of Inquilab Zindabad i.e.. Long Live 
Revolution. Bhagat Singh and B. K. Dutt were the 
originators of this slogan which subsequently 
became the battle cry of all militant elements in 
the country irrespective of party and creed. 

IrtCTATORSnn* ok the I'ROl.B^AJtlAT 

'I'hey were arrested, and sent up for trial. 
Ill a very long statement, which since then has 
become a historic document, they said that the 
immediate aim of the revolutionary party was to 
biing about the dictatorship of the proletariat and 
the iiensantiy in India. This statement wa.s bailed 
as a great contribution to political thought Their 
ideas received particular attention, because theii 
w'ords did not emanate from the chair of a yarof- 
essur, but they came fnith fiom the mouth.s of the 
revolutionaries who were ready to lay' down their 
lives for the fruition of their ideas. 

P;oir'f IN Prison 

Bhagat Singh and Dutt were awarded trans> 
portation for life in the assembly' bomb case. They 
did not however sit quietly in jail. Inside the 
prison also they gave fight to imperialism. The 
Kakori prisoners had fought for special treatment 
to political prisoners. 1 hey hod won in the fight, 
but the fruits of their victory bad lasted as long as 
they were undeitrials, but as soon as they were 
convicted, they were tobbed of the special treat* 
ment so far allowed to them. They put np a stiff 
fight through hunger strike, but the leaders 
meditated and their fight was left half way. Bhagat 
Singh and his colleagues took up the fight from 
where the Kakori convit^s Hid left it. 

' ']A9iN Das’# Martyrdom 

It was a historic hnnger sttike. The Govern¬ 
ment was adamant, jatin Das, one of the Lahore 
conspirators, died after 84 days of hunger strike. 
His death was mourned by the whole nation. 
His dead body was taken fiom Lahore to Oalentta 
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In a special train. At tv*ry station thousands of 
people came to pay the martyr their last homage. 
When his dead body reached Oalcntta, there was 
a sea of human heads to show its respects. Six 
lacs of people accompanied him to the cremation 
ground. 

pMtTiAT. Victory Attahwo 

Bhagat Singh and his colleagues carried the 
fight for the rights of the political prisoners to 
its logical consequences. The writer of the aiticle 
was at that time a long term convict in the 
Itareill} Central Jail. He was one of the hnndieds 
of political prisoners throughout India who 
simultaneously struck hunger with the Lahore 
comrades. As a consequence of these hunger 
strikes and the death of Jatin Das the government 
had to come down from its Olympic heights, and 
create the threefold classification of prisoners—into 
A B, and C classes. Of course, this was not the 
object fur which the political ])risoners had been 
fighting, but on the whole it was an advancement 
and so the strike was called off. 

Turbk Dkath Sbktrncrs 

The Lahore conspiracy dragged on for a 
long time, ultimately it ended in the sentences of 
death passed on Rhagat Singh, Rajguru and Snkh- 
deo. Others were sentenced to various terms of im< 
prisonment. Once again Chandrasekhar Azad could 
not be punished although he was the chief accused. 

Attrmpt to B1.0W opp Lord Irwin 

The Lahore conspiracy was followed Ivj' many 
other conspiracies, in the Punjab and Delhi. We 
need not go into details. On the 23rd December 
1929 the revolutionarlea tried to blow off the 
train on which Lord Irwin was travelling. Ilila 
bad been done with great ingenuity, bnt it failed 
to kill the Viceroy who escaped death by a hair^a 
breadth. It might be noted that it was on the 
8Srd December that a bomb was thrown og|tX«ord 
Hardinga seventeen years ago. After a long invaati* 
gation a conspiracy* was slatted at Delhi and 
seme revolutionaries were convicted. 


OTHBR iNCXDBNTt 

In 193(1 the revolutionatiea made an attempt 
to mill del Khan Bahadur Abdul Aziz a police 
official who had become notorious in some 
revolutionary cases. The Gadodia stores were 
looted on the 6th June 1930. Other such incidents 
of a sporadic nature occurred, bnt it was obvious 
that this kind of revolutionary movement was now 
on (he wane. Indian youths of a militant type 
were gradually realizing that whatever the utility 
of terrorism at a time when the mass movement 
was a non-existent at the present jnnetute mass 
oiganisatious were the oulv method of bringing 
about revulution. 

Tjib Dbatu OP Azad 

The death of Chandrasekhar Azad while 
fighting with a stiong police party single banded 
as if heralded llie end of an epoch which had been 
so glorious and in its train had produced a rich 
harvest of martyrs and heroes. On the 27th 
February 1931 be was surrounded by a police paity 
in Alfred Park at Allahabad. He fought till the 
very last but died riddled with bullets. His life- 
story was a very thrilling one which covered 
the whole post-non-cooperatiou revolutionary 
epoch. 

Thm Chittagong Armocry Raid 

Now we shall turn our eyes to Bengal, where 
very important things were happening and where 
the revolutionary movement was still in full swing. 
In Bengal the terrorist movement had penetrated 
the masses more deeply. On the 12th March 1980 
Gandhiji began his famous Dandi Match. He 
was not arrested for a long time. When he 
changed his modus operand! add gave forth of 
jtft kfifg by storm all the salt depots, then only be 
well arwfted. His suceesaor Abbas TayaWi was 
arrested on the 12th April. The country was in 
all electrified condition, At this most psychologi¬ 
cal moment scTCpty youttt ««« Chittagong 
divided themMlvea into •levtral parts and 
aintultantoUftly* nided Ae pcdlce line, ttlajdione 
excbaqgehnd the F.I. Headquarters. Within 
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tnittutes they were masters of the city, the raid 
haviuK begnu at 9.45 p. ni. and having ended at 
I0.3h p. tn. Chittagong was cut off form Dacca 
and Calcutta. Railway lines, telephone connec* 
tions and telegraph wires were cut. In the F. I. 
Headquarters the revolutionaries took possession 
of all the fire arms as also a I,ewis gun. Some 
F,ogllshmcn, and Indian sentries were killed. The 
District Magistrate came to fight the revolution¬ 
aries but he was repelled, 

• 

ThK FiOHI' At jAr.AX,ABAt> 

As it was only an incident confined to Chitta¬ 
gong. very soon forces from all sides came, and the 
revolutionaries had to escape to the hills of 
Jalalabad. The military pursued them there. At 
first the military was repelled, but in the face of 
the well-equipped armies of British imperialism 
the revolutionaries suffered heavy losses. Nine¬ 
teen youths were killed on the spot. All these 
young excepting one, were below twenty. Madhu- 
sudan Dutta and Naresh Rai killed on that day 
were 17 whereas Ardhendu Dastidar and Pravasli 
nath Ball were 16. After this fight which has 
since become famous as the Jalalabad fight, the 
remaining revolutionaries spread away in all 
directions 

Chiwaoono Raii>j{K8 Arsks^rh 

A group of these people was travelling by 
railway on the 22ud April. The police wanted to 
arrest them. Shots were exchanged and one Suit- 
Inspector and two constables died. On the 24th 
April Bikash Dastidar of this group finding himself 
surrounded by the police committed suicide rather 
than become a piisoner. Some important persons 
of this group were in hiding in French Ohandan- 
nagar. The British police contrary to alt notions 
of international law traced them to their hiding 
place on the French territory surrounded them and 
after a stiff gun fight arrested three persons. 
There was h lourtfa revolutionary there, who was 
shot dead, (^aneali Ghose one of the chief leaders 
''hittagong raid was arrested at,, Ohandan- 
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The Chittagong armonry raid prisoneis weie 
tried by a special tribunal, and on the first march 
1932, the following were sentenced to transportation 
for life: (1) Annul Singh, (2) I^oknath Bal, 
(3) I^al Mohan Sen, (4) Fhaniudra Nandi, 
(5) Sahairam Das, (6) Subodh Ray, (7) Ganesh 
Ghose, (8) Sukhetidu Dastidar, (9) Anand Gupta, 
(10) Subodh Chaudary, (II) Fakir Sen and 
(12) Ranadhir Das Gupta. 16 persons were 
released for want of sufficient proof, but they were 
immediately arrested under the Bengal Ordinance. 
The Govt, could not suffer such dangerous persons 
to be out of prison. 

The Chittagong revolutionaries had chosen 
the particular moment with a view to give the 
masses a revolutionar>' lead. Hut the countiy was 
not yet ready to follow in tbeii foot-steps. 

LAXMIKAm'A SntTKI,A AND HlS WlNJ< 

On the 8th August, 1930 Laxmiknntn Sukla, 
a young man from Cawupore, entered the bungalow 
of Mr. Flowers, Commissioner of the Jhansi division. 
Mr. Flowers had made himself notorious by 
maltreating satyagrahi lady prisoners. Sukla had 
gone there to wreak vengeance, was arrested 
ledbanded with a pistol and a live bomb. Sukla was 
known to Chandrasekhar Azad, but he had planned 
this particular action according to his own free will. 
The insult meted out to lady satyagrahis had 
infuriated him. He had asked none but his 
conscience, Laxmikanta Sukla was given trans¬ 
portation for life, and sent (o the Andamans. In 
the Andamans after a certain time he was allowed 
to be a free prisonet i. e., for all practical purposes 
he became free with certain restrictions inside the 
islsud. His wife Shrimati Blbumati Snkla joined 
him in his dreary life in the Andamans. Vishnu 
Sharan Dhblis, a Kgkorj prisoner and now an 
M. L. A. of the Htittad Provinces mostly lived with 
this couple as their guardian. It was after the first 
(VufifiVaa ministry in the U* P. had taken power 
that Mr. Snkla was released and repatriated. Mrs, 
Sukla reRiittd.s of Sita, wbo> went of her own 
accord with Rama to the foreata ip exile* 
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ThB MAta-NTA DACOIW 

Bihnr did not prove a good field for revoltt* 
tionaiy activities. But in between some revolu¬ 
tionary waves reached Bihar. Jogendra Snkla was 
a member of the Benares Gandhi Ashram. There 
he came into contact with Chandrasekhar Azad 
and certain other levolutiouaries, and he was 
admitted in the party. After the arrest of the 
Kakori group, he worked secretly in Bihar. He 
however all the time was in touch with Chandra¬ 
sekhar Azad. When money was required for the 
defence of the Lahore case, a dacoity was commit¬ 
ted in the village of Manlnia in the district of 
Champaran. The police after long investigation 
arrested some persons. Out of these Phanindra 
Chose of Beltia turned approver and was later shot 
dead. Jogendra Snkla could not be arrested for 
a long time. He was finally arrested with 
three pistols, tried and sentenced to 22 years' R. I. 
Other unimportant incidents occurred in Bihar. 

PxnrjAB G0VSKK0& Sro 9 At 

On the 23rd December 1930, a yonng man 
named Harikisban shot at and wounded the Govei- 
nor of the Punjab when he was returning after 
delivering the Convocation address. Harikishan 
was a resident of Mardan, and had come in touch 
with the Punjab revolntionaries. He was arrested, 
tried and hanged. 

ASANUX.I.AH MpUDBRUn 

After the Chittagong raid a reign of terror 
prevailed in Chittagong. Hindu youths of the 
Bhadeplok class were ordered not to be seen out¬ 
side their houses after sunset. A punitive police 
was also kept to hsrrass the people. The villages 
of the district were not exempted from police 
atrocities. Khan Bebadur AsanuUsh, tbd poj^oe 
chief was responsible for perpetrdting etrocftiee. 
On the 30th August 1980 a youngster ihUlKbd 
Haripads Bhallaeharya, who was barely U abot 
and killed him when be was retutning after seeing 
a football match. Unloid atrocities were eoNMMltled 
oti Haripadg, and he was almost tetgcul 'Rl S 
cripple, . He was given transportatlsn for 
He waa ipared the rope becanac tit his age# 


Otrbr Tkbxobist Acts 

The history of the revolutionary* movement 
of •Bengal of the period waa so rich in incidents 
that we can simply recount here the more im¬ 
portant events. On 14th June 1980 a bomb factory 
was delected at Machnabazar. It resulted in a 
new case, and Dr. Narayan Banerjee, the leader 
of the group was awarded 10 years’ R. 1. On the 
25 August 1930 again an attempt was made on 
the life of Sir Tegart. But again he escaped. 
Dinesh Mazunidar was awarded transportation 
for life, but bis collaborator Anuj Gupta was 
killed on the spot. On the 29th August 1930 the 
Inspector General of Police Mr. Lowman was 
shot dead by a yonng man named Binoy Krishna 
Bose. Mr. Hudson who wss accompanying the 
I. G. was also shot at, but he recovered although 
he had received two bullet wounds. On the 30th 
August a bomb was thrown on the house of 
Pavitra Bose, inspector of police at Mymensingh. 
Shovarani Dntta was arrested in this connection. 
Inspector Tarini Mnkarjee was shot and killed 
while trs'ielling in tiain. Later on Ramakrishna 
Biswas was hanged and Kalipada Chakravarty 
was given transportation for life for having shot 
Mnkarjee. 


Thr I. G. OK Pbisoks Shot 

Three revolntionaries entered the Writers 
Buildings in which the Bengal Secretarial was 
situated on the 8th December 1930. They forcibly 
entered the office of Mr. Simpson the Inspector 
General of Prisons, .and fired at him. Mr. 
Simpson in all received nine bullets. He died 
on the spot. After killing Mr. Simpson the yonths 
went tu kill Mr. Nelson, the Judicial Secretary but 
failed to kill him. !■ the meantime the police 
had surrounded the building. All the three yonng 
tuph etteaipted to commit suicide, hot only Sudhir 
Gulilia stlmhiieded. The other two were taken to 
hcMpttil. Out of these Benoy Krishna Bose died 
on the l3Hi Before dying he made 

It deitr that k he Who had* «hot Mr. I.owman 
thgeah ^Ntfita "the third youth In this ease Was 
hinged# 
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OiRU Auo Shoot 

Ou the 24th December 1931 two girls of the 
Paisatitiisin (Vlrls’ School namely Shanti Ghose and 
Suniti Chaudhury acquired interview with Mr. B. 
G. Stevens the magistrate of Comilla with a ruse, 
and shot him dead. The girls were arrested and 
given transportation for life. On the 6th February, 
1932 anothef girl Bina Das who went to receive the 
B. A. Degree shot at the Governor Sir Stanley 
Jackson. She fired five tiroes, but failed to kill him. 
Bina Das was attested, tried and sentenced to 
transportation for life. 

Some iNcnjEms R«cotwTBD 

In Midiiapore one after another three magis* 
trates were killed. For a time the district of 
Midnapore became a place of terror for the I. 0. S. 
people. Being posted there was supposed to be 
tantamount to receiving the sentence of death. On 
the 29th July, 1932 Mr. KHson the additional D. M. 
of Tippera was shot dead. On the 7th August 
Sir .\lfred Watson, the editor of the Statesman was 
shot at when he was coming down from his motor 
car, but he was saved. The assailant could not 
be arrested as he at once took potassium cyanide, 
f^ir Watson was shut because the Statesman was 
following an anti-Indiun policy. On the 22u(l 
August Mr. Giosbr the additional S. P. of Dacca 
was shot at. On the 24th September 1932 a bomb 
was thrown on the European club at ('hiltagong 
resulting in the death of several Europeans. A 


hundred yards from the club the dead body of 
Pritt Data a girl revolutionary was recovered. On 
the 28th September Sir Alfred Watson was again 
shot at from a motor car, but he was again saved. 
On the 18tb November Mr. Charles Duke, the 
Sviperintendent of Rajshahi Oential Jail was fired 
upon but he e.scaped with some slight injuries. On 
the 8th May 1934 Sir John Anderson, the governor 
of Bengal, was shot at but he escaped by a hair’.s 
breadth. 

The End op Tbkrokism 

It is not possible to recount all the incidents. 
It can be said without fear of contradiction that 
this phase of the revolutionary movement ended 
by 1934. By this time all the revolutionaries 
living inside prisons including those In the 
Andamans and nil those still left outside had 
become convinced that the socialist method was 
more appropriate and only that method cotrld bring 
about the emancipation of the toiling masses. 
Thus tenor ism which could not be suppre.ssed by 
Government atrocities, hangings and heavy 
sentences became a thing of the past history. 

The revolutionary movement of this type 
was no longer appropriate in the present context. 
Revolutionaries began to be drawn to ideology and 
methods of socialism more and more. In this case 
history has repeated itself. The same was the 
.sequence of movements in Russia. 


Shahindon ki chitaon par lagenge har baras mete 
vatan par marne walon ka>yahi baqi nishan huga, 

(Bam Proaad BtamU) 
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CHAPTER XXX 

ON TO BATTLE : ON TO DEATH 

5a^a of the I. N, A. <S’ Its Netaji 
Kaviraj Anath Nath Kay 


[The Story of the Azad Hind Fauj, under the leadership of Netuji Subhas has tieen 
gratefully related in words and song, in pictures and drama, by seveial people, some of them 
having been prominent actors in the blazing drama. 


It is perhaps lenlised instinctively, how this 
struggle was victorious, though it apparently 
failed. It may be lecalled how when the Congress 
Woiking Committee were leleased, 
the country was found to be in a 
mood of flustration and despair* 

The British having come out victori¬ 
ous in the war, once again seemed 
invincible. Hindu Hiislini unity 
seemed a dream. No doubt deep 
resentment and revolutionary urge 
iay underneath the apathy and 
quietness of the people. But Oandhlji 
and other leaders found themselves 
at wit*s end about the next step. 

Then a miracle happened. 

'lliree officers of the I. N. A. 
were put up for tiiel, a Hindu, a 
‘Muslim and a Sikh. The storj^ 
that unfolded itself at this memor¬ 
able tri.il at ths Red Poit, of the 
’'aims and achievement of the I. N. A., 

*its complete loyalty to the Indian 
National movement, the inspiring 
sacrifice and valour of our country¬ 
men who participated in St. the 
achievement of cordial communal 
unify in ifa ranks under a great 
leader and fired with a auRteme 
pUrpoac, released a nationwide 
fervour and patriotic upheaval that 

i 

iais is Subbas Chandra JBosti v|io 
is atill altve, apeaking to you ownr 
the 'Asad thdio* Beiiish amks 
api^fsdM havst.speead all over i^e 


was unprecedented. The events that followed 
this transmutation opened the eyes of the British 
to the realities as 1942 had failed to do. Also the 
I. N. A. stiried the imagination of 
the army, on whose perpetual loyalty 
the British had banked. The army 
bad been witne.ss to the retreats in 
Burma, Singapur and Malaya and 
the plight of the deserted Indian 
troops and population there as also 
to the racial discrimination in 
evacuation, and other war condi¬ 
tion and only wanted this spark. 

The |. N. A. thus succeeded in 
keeping its pledge to hoist the flag 
of Free India on the Red Fort of 
Delhi. Its great Netaji, who ty the 
magic of his feiroui and personality 
had succeeded beyond all others, 
in bringing together different 
Indians, of various religious and 
provinces, and in kmdliug ordinary 
clay with a divine flame fulfilled 
his word, and Hxes enshrined in the 
iove and gratitude of his country¬ 
men. The idealism and inspiratiou of 
the I. N. A. became a valuable asset 
with a vital pait to play in transla¬ 
ting the traUafet of power to real 
freedom for the people and in retrie** 
vlng’the lost unity for our counttyj 

I • 

irorld the report thatX had died in an aenoplane 
.crash on my wayu to to nttem) on 

impoitanf Ckmferanidn thfeM,. i^r,.aijBiG!e. I left 
India lait IMtisb t^topagaiida ageudea 
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have from time to time givea contradictory 
reports of my whereafxmts, while newspapers 
in England have not hesitated to use uncompli¬ 
mentary language about myself. The latest 
report about my death is perhaps an instance 
of wishful thinking. I can imagine that the 
British Government would, at this critical hour in 
India’s history, like to see me dead since the 3 ' are 
now trying* their level best to win India over to 
their side for the putpose of their Imperialistic 
war.” On the 25th oi March, 1942 the whole world 
listened to this heartening announcement from 
the Azad Hind Radio (Germany). India was 
relieved to know from Subhas Chandra Bose’s own 
lips that he was alive and safe and Indian patriots 
m the Far East who were going to meet in Toks'o 
in the end of March, 1942 to weld the various 
Indian National organisations in South East Asia 
into one unified organisation were equally hopeful 
that their efforts in the Pacific region would one 
day be integrated with the European Azad Hind 
movement fostered in Germanv. 

ThK BAKOKOK COmrmtHKCB 

Suhseqnently, on the ISth of June these 
Indian patriots who were being swelled in number 
by the participation in their activities of Indian 
prisoners in Japanese hands,—^Singapur having 
fallen on the 15th of February,—met at Bangkok 
and formed the Indian Independence League on 
the 24th of June under the presidentship of 
8hri Rashbehari Bose, Sri Debnath Das, Ananda 
Mohan Sahaya, N. Kaghavan, Capt. Mohan 
Singh, Lt.-Col. Niranjan Singh Gill, Lt.-Col. 
Golam Zilani, K. P. K. Menon, attending. 

I 

The main aims and objects outlined by this 
League were : (1) that India should be considered 
as one indivisible whole and the activities of the 
League were to be on a national basis, and not 
sectional, communal or religious. The policy wah 
the same as that so far being followed by the 
Indian National Congress , (2) and that an Indian 
Nidional Afniy should be raised immediately from 
amoklil ^hei|hdian fomes-*-combatant end non-com* 
.hatont. From Berlin Stebhas Chandra Bpae express- 
m llksatisCaction at the formation of ttto League and 


after the initiation of Indian National Congress's 
“Quit India” movement appealed to other Indian 
parties including the Muslim League leader Mr. 
Jinnah and the Hindu Mahasabha leader Veer 
Savarkar and all other Nationalist Mtislim leaders 
to fall in with the Congress line of action. 

Indian iNDnPBNDUNCB Day OstSBaAVioN 
IN Bbxun 

The first Independence Day Celebration was 
held at Berlin on the 26th of January, 1943. The 
Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, the Prime Minister of 
Iraq, Rashid AH El Gilani and representatives of 
many other nations of Europe, Germans and 
Itailians attended, Sj. Snbhas Chandra Bose pre¬ 
sided. Dressed in black Sherwani with Gandhi 
cap on, amongst thunderous applause and cheering, 
Sj. Bose dwelt on the policy of “divide and nile" 
as, the fundamental basis of British rule from 1858 
till to-day. In the Revolution ot 1857 the Hindus 
and Muslims had foupht side by side against the 
British and it was under the flag of Bahadur Shah 
a muslim that India’s first war of Independence 
had been fought. The British realised that it was 
not enough to try to divide the Muslims from 
the rest of the population and they then set about 
trying to divide the Hindus themselves. In this 
way they discovered the caste problem in 1918, 
and suddenly became the champions and the 
liberators of the so-called Depressed classes'. 
Till the year 1937, Britain had hoped to keep India 
divided by posing as champions of the Princes, 
the Muslims and the so-called 'Depressed classes’. 
In the general election held under the new cons¬ 
titution of 1935, they found, however, to their 
great surprise that all their tricks and bluffs had 
failed, and that a strong national feeling permeated 
the whole nation and every section of it. Con- 
sequently, British policy has%)w fallen back on its 
last hope. If the Indian people cannot he divided, 
then the e<ntatxy^India'~has to le split up, geogra¬ 
phically and politically. This is the plan called 
'Pakistan’ which emanated from the fertile brain of 
a Britisher. 

“After the war India needed a new weapon of 
struggle, and at this psychokfical moment 
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Mahatma Gaiidhi came forward with hie method of 
Satyagraba or passive resistance. During the last 22 
years the Congress, under tSic Mahetma's leadership, 
has built up a powerful organisation all over the 
country, including the States of the princes. It 
has awakened political life in the remotest village 
and among all sections of the people. Most impor¬ 
tant of all is the fact that the masses of India have 
learnt how to strike at a powerful enemy even 
without arms, and the Congress, under Mahatmaji’s 
leadership, has demonstrated that it is possible 
to paralyse the administration with weapons of 
passive resistance." 

rat Toxvo 

The last time he spoke on the Asad Mind 
Radio was in April, 1943. No trace of bis 
whereabouts was given to the world outside his 
own circle till he surprized the world by hailing 
his "countrymen and friends” from the Tokyo 
radio on the 21st of June, 1948. How he got 
there no one knew in this country at least till one 
of his comrades Capt. Abid Hossain revealed 
that he had journeyed to the Japanese capital 
from Germany in a German submarine guarded 
by five torpedo boats. 

Sorm Basv Asxa. 

"Syonan” the renamed Japanese occupied 
port and naval base of Singapur where the Indian 
troops were stationed at the time were astonished 
to read an announcement in the English four 
page daily, "Syonan Shinbum,” on June the 29tb 
that <"ntttct month Subhas Chandra Bose will 
arrive at Syonan from Tokyo". Needless to say, 
that the news created a great commotion in Singa* 
pur. Many thought that some bogus person was being 
sought to be passed off as Snbhas Cbandcii Bose, 
On the Sttd of July, the iveather was exceedingly 
unfair and it was on snck a lixy that, Snhhiui 
Chandra Bose arrived at the Oelang Air Pmrt in 
warm ^vilian clothes and Gandhi cap* BEe was 
tsfcett to the residence Of an Austrailin Jew-^Mt* 
Meyer who fled to AnstrsUa. at Xatont on the 
northern ontaldrts of Bingapur. Prom the eery 
day, of his lan4ing thaiei he bsf*n to contact 


prominent Indians who had been so long only 
too eager to meet him. 

On the 4th of July the Indian Independence 
League had a meeting in the Cathey Building, 
where a huge portrait of Mahatma Gandhi in his 
lion cloth and stick in hand was hung. Bubhas 
Chandra Bose was uuanimoitslv elected President, 
on the proposal of Shri Rash Behari Bose, the 
first President. On the same day the Azad Hind 
Fauj or the Indian National Army was formed to 
fight for complete freedom from British rule in 
India and make India free that is, to make India 
for Indians, and its slogan was to he "Chalo 
Delhi”. Addressing the Azad Hind Eauj at 
the military review in front of Singapur Town 
Hall on the 4th of July, Subhas Chandra Bose, 
since then addressed as Netaji Bose, said: "Today 
is the proudest day of my life. To-day it has 
plemsed Providence to give me the unique honour 
of announcing to the whole world that India's 
Army of Liberation has come into being. This 
army has now been drawn up in military formation 
on the battlefield of Singapur, which was once 
the bulwark of the British Empire. This is the 
Army that will emancipate India from British 
yoke. Every Indian must feel proud that this 
Indian Army has been organised entirely under 
Indian leadership, and that when the historic 
moment arrives, under Indian leadership' it will 
go into battle. Standing today on the graveyard 
of the British Empire, even a child is conviuoed 
that the almighty British Empire, is already a 
thing of the past. 

VoxuAW>v OF Asad Govkxmmbkv 

21st October, 1948. 

At the fourteen sitorled CaSiey Building, re- 
hamed at i^gapur the 

Provii^Qtiel Government of Aaad Rind was 
formed on the 21st October, 1943 With Read- 
quarter at 8(yonan(Sihgaptor). The proceeding hei^ 
at 10 A* 1C« with t^ singing p{ an tJrdu sdsptstion 
of 'Jmm ttMum adhinsynk* song of Kahindn* 
mth fttttd by e bntc4i of Indinna led by Capt. 
Ramslufh. flpie •weg was tba pational anthatn of 
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the .Vaatd Hind Government. Nelaji Hose deli¬ 
vered innugurnl speech and took the oath of 
nllegiance in Hindnsthani which was piinted in 
Roman scripts as “Wafadari-Ka-Halaf’ which was 
as follows.— 

•“in the name of God, I take this sacrt<1 oath 
that to liHcrnte India and the thirtyeight crores of 

niY conntrj’inen I,. ...will continue this sacved 

war of Freedom till the last breath oi my life. 

I shall always remain a servant of India and 
look after the welfare of thirty-eight crores of 
Indian brothers and sisters. This shall be for me 
ray highest dtity. 

Even after winning freedom I will always 
be prepared to shed the last drop ot my blood for 
the preseivation of India’s freedom.” 

The words of the oath moved him so nnich 
that aifter he had read half of it his voice was 
choked and tears began to roll down his check, 
the whole audience and the officers of the Azad 
Hind (kA'cmment also sobbing in syrapathj with 
him. One liy one the Ministers of the Government 
and others took the oath of allegiance. The 
Mini.sters of the Government were : “ 

Netaji Bose, Head of State, Prime Minister, 
and concurrently Minister of War and Fnieign 
Affairs. 

Shri S. A. Iyer—Publicity. 

I.t. Col. A. C. Chatterji—Finance. 

Dr. S. Eakshmi—Women’s organisation. 

Shri A. M. Sahay—Secretary with Ministerial 

rank. 

Shri Rash Rehari Bose—Jkipreme AdviiWir. 

Shri A. N. Sarkar^Legal Adviser. 

A proclamation of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment of Azad Hind was issued' on the same day 
which concludes with the following appeal:— 

' 'i 

. “tu th^name of Qod, In the same of bygone 
.g!t|tetations who have welded the ItJdfan people 

one patios .and in the name of tbt dead 


heroes who have beciueathed to us a tradition of 
heroism and self-sacrifiw, we call upon the 
Indian people to rally round our banner 
and to strive for India’s Freedom. We 
call upon them to launch the final struggle against 
the British and all their allies in India, and to 
prosecute the struggle with valoitr and persever* 
ence and with full faith in final victory—until the 
enemy is expelled from the Indian soil and the 
Indian people are once again a free nation,” 

In addition to the ministers mentioned above, 
others from civilian and military officers, namely 
l,t. Col. Aziz Ahmed, Et. Col. N. S. Bhagat, I*t- 
Col. J. K. Bhonsla, Lt. Col. Gulzara Singh, Et. Col. 
M. Z. Kiani, I,t. Col. A. D. Eokanathan, lA. Col. 
Ehsmi Qadir, Et. Col. Shah Nawaz (Represtn- 
lative of the Armed Forces),-Karim Ghani, Debnath 
Das, D. M. Khan, A. Yellapa, J. Thivy, S. Ishwar 
Singh (Representative of the Civilians) were 
appointed as advisers. 

On the 25th August Nelaji assumed direct 
command of the I. N. A. os the Supreme Comman- 
dar. He was then the Head of the State (Arzi 
Hakuinat-e-Hind). President of the Azad Hind 
Snngb, Cot. Bhoiisle was appointed Chief of the 
General Staff. Col. Kiani was appointed as 
Commandant of the Gandhi Guerilla Regiment, 
Col. Bhagat, Commandant of Azad .Guerilla 
Regiment and Col. Nagar as Commandant of 
Nehru Guerilla Regiment. Suhhas Brigade was 
formed from amongst the selected volunteers of 
the existing regiments and Major General Shah 
Nawaz Khan was made its Commandant, with Col. 
Thakur Singh as Second in Command. CoJ. Raju 
was appointed as the personal physician of Netgjl. 

Raki op Ibansi Rsoxubnt 

a* 

A death-deifying regiment of brave ladiea was 
fonned known aa the Rani of Jhansi Regiment on 
the 22nd of October 1948, with Dr. Dokshmi aa 
Commanding Officer. Addressing the women, 
Netaji said t 

“Sisters 1 It will be no exaggeration to aay 
that there is no sphexd of aetifity, there is no 
.department of |fttiosAl pndeirvpttr, in which Jndlm 
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tvowcn have not gladly and bravely shared along 
with our men the burden of our national struggle. 
Whether it is touring from village to village with* 
out food or drink, whether it is lecturing one 
meeting after another, whether it is carrying the 
Freedom-message from door to door, whether it is 
running election campaigns or whether it is lead¬ 
ing processions along public streets in defiance of 
official orders, and inspite of lathi charges by the 
inhuman British police, or whether it is facing 
bravely imprisonment or prosecution, insult and 
humiliation, nowhere have our women been found 
wanting.” 

"if there is aay one either here or elsewhere, 
who thinks that it is unworthy act to shoulder 
a rifle, T would ask her to turn to the pages of 
history ; what have our brave women dorre in the 
past ? What did the brave Rani of Jhansi do in 
the Revolution of 1857—India’s First War of 
Independence ? It was this queen who with 
drawn sword, on hor.se* back,led her nren to the 
battle. In the la.st and iinal War of Indejrendence, 
we wont not one Rani of Jhansi, but thousands 
and thousands of Ranis .of Jhansi.” 

The heroic services of this regiment, 
specially of I«t. Miss Thevar, Dr Gayan Kaur, I#t. 
Dabanya Chatterji, I<t. Fratima Sen, Lt. Pratima 
Pant, Dt. Gauri Bbattacharj'ee, Havaldar Sipra 
Sen, Havaldar Reva Sen, N. C. O. Bella Dntt 
amongst many is too well known by now'. 

I'bb SAcnmcB on Maz.atan Indtaks 

31re Provisional Government had its own 
bank~The Aead Hind Bank opened in April, 1944 
by Netaji at its head cdfice at Rangoon, and with 
branches all over Burma. Shri A. Yallappa was 
its Governor and Sbrt A. Ayer Chairman of the 
Board of Directors. The bank issued its own 
currency and the amount to the credit of the I.N.A, 
at the time of occupation of Rangooh hf the 
British forces was 85 lacs. This was seined by the 
British. 

i t 

, When the history of Indian Independence 
i(i fjaally wriitten Jndiatm in Uslaya will have a 
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glorjous place in it. Tlie contribution of Indians 
in Malaya for India’s struggle for freedom in men, 
money and material has been very great. Malaya 
contributed a large number of yonngmeu to the 
Azad Hind Fauj who fought and died bravely. 
Malaya made the largest contribution to the ranks 
of the Rani of Jhansi Regiment. Mr. Md. 
Habib, a powder merchant and a resident 
of Bombay donated one crote and two 
lacs of rupees. He himself joined the I. N. A. 
along with his wife. Netaji conferred on him the 
medal of "Sewak*e>Hind”. Mr. and Mrs. H. K. 
Beta! were the next to earn the medal of Sewak*e« 
Hind. Shri Parmanand banded over to the 
Provisional Government of Free India, bis estate 
of 50 sq. miles, known as the Zirawadt Estate and 
a big cash donation. Mr. M* A. Ghaui a merchant 
of South India in Malaya contributed more than 
a crore of rupees. Among the prominent names 
.in the Roll of Honour may be mentioned : Swami 
Satynand Puri, Giani Pritam Singh, Capt. 
Mohammed Akram, Sri Nilkantha Iyer, and 
Sri A. Yallappa. 

Azad Hind—the organ of the Indian Indepen¬ 
dence Deague Head-Quarters in Bast Asia was 
published from 161-168 Cecil Street, Syonan City, 
with Sri S. A. Ayer as the first editor and M. 
Sivaram ns his successor. The first Broadcasting 
Station was started on the top of Cathey Building 
in July 1948 known as Shouan Radio and 
later an 1. N. A. special Broadcasting Station was 
set up. There were other Stations run by the 
Arzi Hakumat. The best announcer of the 
I. N. A. Radio were Miss Anthony and Mrs. 
Banneijee, Sj, Dasgupta, H. K. Nandy. Capt. 
Ram Singh was in charge of the Azad Hind Radio 
Ordiestra. 

On the 23rd of October the Council of 
MiniaUrf; presided ovar by Ketaji declared war 
againat Britain and the .United States of America. 
^Th* Azad Hind Government was recognised by 
nine States, including Germany, Italy, Japan, 
Menchnktto, Indo-ChJnai, Burma, Siam end Croatia. 
Japan gave * hatdtetioa to the iProyialonal Govern¬ 
ment in the shape pf territories covered by the 
^daman and Kiepbar .Islands, which were 
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formerly liidiaii territory ami Lt. Col. A. D. 
I^okanathan was appointed Chief ConnniHsioner 
of these islands, lenauied Sbaheed and Swaraj 
Islands. 

Nktaji anu Pakistan. 

» • 

It wi]n>e recalled that at the time of the 
Cripps offer Netaji uttered warning against conceed* 
ing Pakistan. On October,!5,1942 he s]X)ke from 
Berlin that “Britfsh plans for post-war India have 
been made, and if British politicians were to ha%'« 
their own way, they would split up India into four 
or five States, under a strong Imperialist Govern¬ 
ment which would exploit the country more 
intensively than hitherto, in order to make up for 
their losses in this war. The l^nion Jack would 
then fly not only over the capital of India, as at 
present, but over the capitals of ‘Hindustan’, 
‘Pakistan’, ‘Rajasthan’, ‘Khulistan* and ’Pathanistan’. 
And, the Indian people w'ould be given a British 
guarantee of permanent enslavement. X,et Mr.M.A. 
Jinnah and his Muslim lAsague ponder over this.” 
Aboitt the formation of Muslim I^eague Netaji said : 
"Since the beginning of this century, the British 
Government has iieen using another organisation as 
a counterblast to the Congress in order to reject its 
demands. She has been using the Muslim League 
for this purpose, because that party is regarded as 
Pro-British in its outlook. In fact, British pro¬ 
paganda has tried to create the impression that the 
Mn.slira League is almost as influential a body as the 
Congress, and that it represents the minority of 
India'.s Muslims. This, however, is far from the 
truth. British propaganda throughout the world 
^ves the impression that the Indian Muslims are 
not behind the national struggle for liberty and 
want India to be divided xtp. The British them¬ 
selves know that what they propagate is quite false, 
but they nerertbeless hope that by repeating a 
fabsehood again and again, they will he able to 
’ make the wurld believe it.” 

When Gandbi-Jinuah meeting was taking 
lilace in Boi^bay he on the 12th of September said: 
“Wb Audiattti in Bast Asia are to-day fighting for 
and United India. Friends,*^ we have 
'eilsblv'i^d to create a united and free India, therefore. 


we shall oppose all attempts to divide her 
and cut her up into bits. Ireland and Palestine 
have taught us a lesson. We have realised that to 
divide a country will ruin her economically, 
culturally and politically. America could not have 
risen to her present greatness had the American 
Pakistanists been allowed their own way. We can 
easily solve the minorities problem once we are 
free from foreign domination. We should have 
the Soviet Union as our example. There are 
more races in the Soviet Union than in India; yet 
they are all united to-day. Why ? Becau.se they 
are free and do not have to bow to a foreign 
ruler.” 

“Personally, I have great respect for Mr. 
Jinnah, President of the Mu.slim I,eague. I and 
my party have l>een in close contact with him and 
have co-operated with the League in the past and 
I am opposed neither to the League nor to its illus¬ 
trious leader. But I vehemently oppose the Pakistan 
scheme for the vivisection of our Motherland. 1 
am sure that even if Pakistan is conceded, it will 
not solve our problem. The League will never 
fight the British as we do. All that it wants is the 
division of India into Hindu and Muslim States. 
There will be four Muslim States which will remain 
under British influence. So, instead of a single 
slave India, we shall have four independent slave 
Muslim States siding and abetting Britain. The 
British will ignore the Congress-League agreement 
if it is against their interest. They will not 
relinquish their hold on India. I ask the millions 
of Muslim youngmen in India—'Will you be a 
party to the vivisection of your Motherland ? 
What will your status be in a divided India > 
Therefore, my friends, you must remember that 
if you want freedom you must fight for it and 
kick the British out. There ^hould be no compro¬ 
mise with Britain. Onr divine Motherland shall 
not be cut gp.” 

It maybe recalled that Netaji Boae was very 
exp||icit about his line of approach to the Pakiatan 
scheme. Even from Bangkok in July, 1948 he 
gave his mind Hoarding Pakistan. Said Ketftji, 
"t approached Mr. Jinnah for a settlement in 1040 
but I came away disappointed. Tim Muslim 
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I«eagtte is a Pro*British body and is supported 
mainly by *yes-men' and traitors. That is why 
the Viceroy frequently calls Mr. Jinnah and con* 
suits him on important matters. It is the British 
who are the creators of the Muslim League, 
which is supported by the millionaires and land* 
lords. Had the Congress and the Muslim League 
come to an understanding in 1940 at the time of 
collapse of Prance, and when British Morale was 
at its lowest, India would haye been free by now. 
But, Mr. Jinnah insisted on the materialisation of 
Pakistan which is detrimental to the best interests 
of India, a demand which hampered our progmss 
towards freedom. The British have long been 
carrying out a 'divide and rale’ policy in India. 
To further weaken our solidarity the British have 
engineered the Muslim League demand of Pakistan, 
which aims at vivisecting India. I can confidently 
assert that the Hindu-Muslim question is a British 
creation. This is proved by the fact that though 
the Indian National Army is mainly composed 
of Muslim soldiers, there is perfect harmony 
between then and their Hindu comrades. 
Netaji Bose went on to say that the Provisional 
Oovernment of Free India will shortly tabs shape 
and continue functioning until it attains its goal 
of driving out the British from India. When 
India is free this Government will be dissolved and 
a new one will then be constituted by the Indian 
people. "I believe,” went on Netsji ‘that Mr. 
Jinnah is doing great harm to the National cause 
by advocating Pakistan. He is misleading simple- 
minded Muslims by lending charm to Pakistan and 
playing upon their religious fanaticism. We all 
know that India will be plunged into a welter of 
choas and confusion if the Pakistan Scheme comes 
to fruition. The Muslims fail to realise that the 
British are the enemies of the Muslims and Islam, 
and their policy has always been directed against 
them. It was the British who brought about the 
down*fall of the Moghals and enslaved India. 
Will the British ever liberite India? Wh think 
not, they will perpetuate their hold on ns and keep 
na in bondage.” 

If 

Condnding bis broad-cast on die 18th 
■Angost, 1944 NetaH old “The Pddstan pbnb 
aomething whkh nn Indian nationalist' ^ 


approve or countenance, whatever his religion or 
caste. No matter what the compromise-mongers 
and Pakistanis may sav, the Indian National Army 
will march onward to its goal fully confident that 
the vast majority of Indian people at home will 
welcome it with open arms." 

NwriJI AND Mahavmajt 

While paying a traibute to the memory of Sm, 
Kasturibai (Gandhi who died in the Poona prison 
Netaji said “I pay humble tribute to the memory 
of that great lady who was a mother to the Indian 
people, and I wish to express may deepest sympathy 
for Gandhiji in his bereavement. I had the 
privilege of coming into frequent personal contact 
with Shrimati Kasturlui and I would sum up my 
tribute to her in a few words. She was the ideal 
of Indian womanhood, strong, patient, silent, self- 
sulEcient. fCasturba was a source of inspiration to 
the millions of India’s daughters among whom she 
moved and whom she met In the struggle for the 
freedom of her motherland. From the days of 
the Soutb-African Satyagrnha she has shared with 
her great husband the trials and sufferings which 
have been their lot for nearly 30 years now. Her 
many imprisonments seriously impaired her health 
but jails held no terrors for her even in her 74th 
year. Any time Mahatma Gandhi laudched a civil 
dis-obedience movement, Kasturha was at his side 
in the forefront of the straggle, an outstanding 
example to India's daughters and a chaHenge to 
the sons of India not to lag behind their sisters in 
the fight for India’s independence- Kasturba 
has died a Martyr’.s death.” 

In a message to Mahatmaji which Net^i 
broad-casted over Rangoon radio on Jtdy 7, 1944 
he said “After haviiM! served my people so long to 
the best of my ability^ I conld have no desiie to 
be a traitor or to gite anyone any justification for 
culling me a traitor* By going abroad on tbe 
perilous quest, I was riskiitg not only my life and 
my whole future career, but wbat ves more, the 
future of mr purty» If I had the slightest hope 
that without acfioin ftom aWbftd we conld win 
fraedom, I would never have left India during the 
erliisiiIf A had anyAope that within our lile*tima, 
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vrt would get another chance —another golden 
opportunity for winning freedom as dnring the 
present war, t doubt if I would hare ever set out 
from home." 

On the occasion of the 75th Birth*day 
ceremdnr of Mahatma Gandhi, Netaji said "The 
service which Mahatma Gandhi has rendered to 
India and to the cause of India’s freedom is so 
unique and unparallelSd that his name 
will be writttm in letters of gold in 
our national history for all time to come. 
Constitutional agitation, boycott of British goods, 
armed revolution, all alike failed to bring freedom. 
There was not a ray of hope left, and the Indian 
people were groping in the dark for u new method 
and a new weapon of struggle. Just at this 
psychological monjcnt, Gaudhiji appeared on the 
scene with his novel method of Non<Co-operation or 
Satyagraha or Civil Disobedience. It appears as if 
he had been sent by Providence to show us the path 
to liberty. Immediately and spontaneously the 
whole nation rallied under his banner. India had 
found a new Messiah. Every Indian's face was lit 
with a new light and a new hope and a renewed 
confidence. Victory did not seem as impossible 
as it had appeared before. For Iwentv years and 
more Mahatma Gandhi has worked for India’s 
salvation and with him the Indian people have 
worked. It is no exaggeration to say that if in 
1920 he had not come forward with his new weapon 
of straggle, India to-day would perhpas have still 
been prostrate. His services to the cause of India's 
freedom are unique and unparalleled. No single 
man could have achieved more in a lifetime under 
similar circnmstances. Since 1920 the Indian 
people have learnt two things from Mahatma 
Ghindhi, which are indisputable preconditions of 
Independence. They have learnt national self 
respect and self confidence as a result of which, 
revolutionary fervour is now blaeingin their 
hearts. They have got u country-wide organi 
sation which extends even to the remotest hamlet 
of India. Mahatma Gkndhi has firmly planted our 
it«t on the diraigllt road to liberty. A.t the annual 
sataiotk of ttia Indian National Congress at Nagpur 
ig|DlMuiber 1920, he said, *If India ha^ the sword 
o«di^ she would have drawn the swhrd'. And 


proceeding further Mahatmaji said that since armed 
revolution was out of the question, the only other 
alternative before the country was that of Non-Co¬ 
operation or Satyt^raha. Since then times have 
changed and it is now possible for the Indian 
people to draw the sword. We ate happy and prond 
that India's Army of Eiberation has already come 
into existence, and is steadily increasing in 
numbers". 

Tnx War of Ixdspbnpbkcb 

The Indian War of Independence was 
launched in the Arakan region on the 4th of 
February, 1944. Events followed one another in 
quick succession on the Burma front. The Asad 
Hind Pauj marched up to the Manipur-Assam front 
and succeeded in penetrating into British territory 
up to Kohima. The war was earned to another 
sector of the Indo-Burmese frontier—the Tiddim 
sector—almost a month later, and one week there¬ 
after a general offensive began in the direction of 
Manipur and Assam, and verv soon the Indian 
frontier was crossed at a nutuber of points. Units 
of the Asad Hind Pauj, side by side with units 
of the Imperial Japanese Army, marched into 
Manipur and Assam. Since then, fighting had 
been going on inside the frontier of India. Indian 
contingents had also been fighting in the Kaladan 
and Haka sectors. The weather became so highly 
inclement that the army had to retteat from vdthin 
the gates of India and all its aspirations of 
marching up to Trelbi and capturing the Red Port 
were shattered by adversity' of circumstances. 
Rangoon was surrendered to t^e British forces on 
May 8, 1945 end the Asad Hind Paiy had fallen 
tttck upon Bangkok on the 24th April, 1945 and 
its Government functioned from there till the date 
of final surrender in August, 1945. 

Sri A. N. Sttrkar was the Mininter in charge 
at Bangkdk. 8H Debnath Das conveying the Rani 
of Jhansi regiment to Bangkok and while they were 
near Monlmain. fire was opened on them by the 
Burma Defence Auxiliary force.. On April 24, 
1945 the Headquarters of the Asad HUad Govern- 
meat was shifted from Rangoon to B*ngfcok. 
Netaji arrived at Bangkok crosgUig the Slver 
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Jteenam by motor boit. He arrived theie in an 
unkempt and unshaven appearance through intense 
bombing by British Air Force. Sri. A. N. Sarkar, 
Revenue Minister and Sri Ourubux Sing received 
him and took him to Hotel Nampo in Bangkok. 
l<t.-Gen. Jashoda was the Kikan (Liaison Officer) 
there at the time. T'he next Japanese officer was 
Col. Kagawa. 

On the 13th August, he went to Shonan from 
the Galang Air port. He put up at the Mevers 
House at Singapur. One of his teeth was extrac¬ 
ted there. He was accompained by his A. I). C. 
Capt. vSamsher Singh. On the 14th August, 
he sent for Sri A. N. Sarkar, his Revenue 
Minister who in the meantime had come to 
the I. N. A. guest house at Mount Pleasant Road, 
Sri Sarkar insisted on his departure from 
Singapur at once. He said that he wanted to 
die fighting with the remnants of his fighting 
squad at Singapur. Sri Sarkar did not agree and 
proved adamantine in offering this advice. Sri 
Sarkar then implored him to call a meeting of the 
Cabinet and to abide by its decision. If he was 
not agreeable to do so, he must discharge his 
present cabinet and call a fresh Council of Minis¬ 
ters in its place. Netaji looked far into the sea 
with a distant gaze and seemed to collect himself 
within him and then said —“rery well, let that 
be so". 

Last Cabinrt Msbting ok Azap Hinp 
Govkrnstbnt 

The very last Cabinet meeting of the Azad 
Hint! Government was held on the evening of the 
15th August, 1945. Netaji presided and the 
following members were present:— 

A. N. Sarkar, Minister of Revenue. 

Major Gen. Alagappan, Minister of Supply, 

S. A, Aiyar, Minister of Publicity and 
Propaganda, 

Mioor-Oen, Bhonale, Chief of 

Mgjor General Kiyani Diviaional 
the Mittiiier without Portfolio, 

Lt. Ccd, Habibur Rahaman, Deputy^Chief 
of Staff, 


Sri S trkar proposed that Netaji should now 
leave Singapur immediately. It was tinanimouslv 
carried. Netaji kept silent. Tears started to 
his eves. He consented to abide Iw the decision 
of the Cabinet. Sri Sarkir at once rang up Kikan 
Ishodo to arrange for a special plane. Lt. Col. 
Muratu came in after a while and said —“Mujokasi 
l)esu" (it is difficttlt). Mr. Sirkir firmly called 
upon him to arrange a plane, anv class available, 
Iw anv means. He said he conld arrange a bomber 
onlv. Sri Sarkar looked at Netaji—He said he 
did not mind. Sarkar then asked for arranging 
that bomber. It was about 11 at night. The 
Ministers stood np and took leave of him in a 
solemn silence aft er uttering "Jai Hind". “Jai 
Hind" said Netaji passionately. 

The plane was to leave at 5. A. M. The 
mini.sters were again foregathered l^etween 3 and 
4 o'clock. Netaji’S A, 1). C. Capt. Samsher Singh 
received the Ministtrs. Netaji came in and asked 
them to wait a while till he took his hath. After 
some time he cam* dressed as the Supreme Comm¬ 
ander and after handing over the last two Orders 
of the Day to Sri Sarkar asked whether he 
approved of them. Sarkar went through the 
Ordni's and handed them back to Netaji. There¬ 
after Netaji was closeted with him for about half 
an hour. Finally Netaji handed over his personal 
effects to Sarkar, with the request that they might 
be gfven to his poor countrymen. 

The party proceeded to Gallang Air Port in 
four cars. Netqji was entertained to tea at the Air 
Port by the military officers. 

There was only one dartee spread in the 
Bomber. Sri S. A. Aiyer and Col. Habibur 
Rahaman also got into the same plane and Capt. 
Pritam Singh, th« most trusted and devoted 
lieutenant among the X. N. A. officers. Sri Sarkar 
had wrillen an Rnglish sonnet of farewell and he 
presented this with a National Flag to Netaji, 
The platie took off, bpt after proceeding some 
distance, it came back. Tbgre was some engine 
trouide. Kebgi morosely remarked with a faint 
smile; '*1 am listening to the advice of my 
Ministers hut the plane would not." Afmr 
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8 P. M. the plune finally started. It was the 2nd 
of June at the Gallang Air Port that he was last 
seen, and nobody knows definitely what was his 
destination and where he is now. The same 
mystery that hung around his disappearance from 
Calcutta hangs around him still. 

‘‘Thk Soi,kmn HaroHifs to tun Stans 
Ann Known" 

Meanwhi'e |;azing on his pictures, which 
are bung in almost every house, bis grateful 


countrymen are waiting for the day when India's 
immortal leader will redeem his promise; 

“Meanwhile, 1 may assure that my pledge 
given to my own people shall be redeemed in the 
fullness of time. As sure as day follows night, I 
will live to participate in the final struggle for our 
Liberty, not from abroad, but at home, side by 
side with comrades who have been bravely carrying 
on the fight, while I have been away on duty." 

“luqilab Zindabad I Azad Hind Zindabad I" 


I ABHINAV BHARAT TO I. N. A. 

SRI C. V. DAMLE 

Th)( revolutionary Society was founded in 1901 A 0. at Naiik by Veer Savarkar It spread like wild fire in 
Maharastra. Numurous Congress leaders of lodav, owe their first inspiration towards Independence to their imiation 
into this Revolutionary oiganization of Abhinav Bharat. Acharya Kiipalani the crestwhilc president of the Congress 
and ^riyut Kher the present prime'inintttcr of Bombay. Bar. Awf Alli. Sir Sikarndar Hyat Khan and several others for 
example, aeeepicd the secret pledge and joined this secret society in college days during this period from 1901 to 1909. 
When Veer Savarkar went to England he organized ihe all India Centre of this society in London. Pandit Shyamji, 
Madame Came, Lala Hardayal, Madanlal Dhingra. the Pillay brothers, Veerendranaih Chatopadyaya, V. V. S. 
Aiver and hundreds of other patriots who were initiated in to this Revolutionary organixation carried on their rovolutionnry 
activities with such a zeal and heroic courage that the British Government was swiously pwturbed and launched a 
vigorous repressive campaign against then Revolutionary Organization ummulianiously both in India and England, it was 
Abhinay Bharat which for the first time unfurled the sundard of Indian Revolt in Englagd and made the 
world aware of the Indian demand of absolute political Independence. Madame Caipa was invited and sent on 
I behalf of ihe Abhinav Bharat revolutionary society to represent India at a European socialist conference in Germany where 

I she unfurled for the first time, amidst enthusiastic scenes, the first pr<>''t*i^*i FIzS zf Independent India. L. Hardayal 

, a prommani leader of the Abhinav Bharat went to America and started a revolutionary branch there which later 

I on became famous at the “Gadhar revolutionary party". Jupt then first world War broke out and there upon all 

^ the leaders of Abhinnv Bharaat.^Chattopadya, the Pillay Brothers, Lala Hardyal etc. etc. joined the German 

^ Government, and tried with the help of Germany in arm# and military officers to invade India. The Comi^ia maru 

affair the Emden bombardments; the several mutinies in the Indian troops at HnrgMtg. Sinwmrd?' Burmai the rising in 
Puniab, Lahore and other conspiracy eases were all off'shoots in this campaign of an armed revolutionary rising against 
England during the years of theCreat German War I9M to 1918. 

These efforts to invade India with organised military Indian forces from outside in the days of the firsi world War, 
in which to many leaders and followers, of the Abhinav Bharat revolutimtary society took such a prominant pan constituted 
infect ih actual rehearsal of and served as an example, incentive and giiidc to the latest effert on a larger and mightier scale. 
I;. Livade.fndia by the I. N. A. under Netaji Subhas Chandra Bote in the last world war inf 1942 to 44. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

THE PEASANTS AND WORKERS MOVEMENT 

Sri M. P. Sinha 

President Bihar Provincial Coniress Committee 


T he people iu India is another name 
for the kisans, for 87 percent of the 
population get their living by woik in 
agriculture. The number of indust¬ 
rial workers is very small. These conditions and 
the influence of Gandhiji have determined the 
Congress policy and programme about labour move¬ 
ment. For one thing the emphasis that is given 
in the west and by the Marxian parties to the 
pioletariat is missing and much more importance 
is given to the village worker. For another, 
class war is not accepted or encouraged as the 
basis of such a movement. 

In its new phase, it has been the endeavour 
of the Congress to become a truly mass or kisan 
movement. Gandhiji’s early combats were fought 
on direct agrarian issues. I«ater the whole 
programme and the long term goal of the Congress 
have been formulated for the uplift of the 
Kisans. The first place given to the constructive 
programme was to benefit the villages and also to 
remove the gulf between thewoikers drawn mostly 
from the, bourgeois class and the tillers of the 
soil. The Congress minstries, in their brief 
regime had tried to carry out measures of agararian 
nature, debt redemption, reform of land tenures 
and better social services for the village. The 
Congress stood committed to abolish landlordism, 
reduce such taxation as affected the villages 
specially and to inaugerate schemes of health, 
education, prohibiton, cottage industry, agrietltufal 
imrovement and civic amenities in the village. 

The strength cdjthe Congress lay in the 
support it received from the kisans. Theirs* was 
the sanction behind the ^^agraha movements of 
filling the jails, of boycott, of costructive activity 
and in the electiott campaigns. 


Separate organisations were later formed 
for the kisans. The terrible burden of landords, 
money-lenders and the Government that the 
peasant bad to l>ear called for a different 
tempo from the slower pace of political progress 
by negotiations. The fervent in the countryside 
in IT.P, and elsewhere during non-co-operation was 
more agrarian than political. The ciisis towards 
which the Congress was working was no-tax 
campaign in the villages. But it was much later, 
in 1936, that the All-India Kisan Sabba was 
foimed. In its first C'onference at Paizpur, held 
along with the Congress session, 20,000 peasants 
took part, many having marched hundreds of miles 
to attend. The Faizpur Congress adopted an 
agrarian programme and the political solidarity of 
the two organisations was declared. The formation 
of the Congress Ministries in 1937 proved a 
poweifui stimulus to Kisan Sabba. In Bihar and 
U.P., the kisans staged gigantic peasant marches 
and demonstrations and a i aging and tearing 
propaganda was organised. Though sometiifaes it 
embarassed the Ministries, it did exert a powerful 
counter-influence as against the landlords and 
helped in quickening the pace of sgiarian reform. 
The Congress at Haripuia in 1938 had to pass a 
resolution taking note of these developments and 
defining its attitude towards separate peasant 
organisations. This resolution, while fully 
recognising the right of the kisans to organise 
kisan Sabhas, pointed out that the Congress Itself 
is in the main a kisan organisation and as contact 
with the masses has increased Vast numbers of 
kisans have joined it and influenced its policy. 
Tb achieve independence and freedom from 
exploitation and strength for the kisans, the 
Congress orgnnlaatioe must be« strengthened by 
mote and more kisans joining it* It however 
fell it neoessaty to warn Congressmen against 
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creating an alinospliere hostile to the Congress prin¬ 
ciples and policy as members of kisan Sablias. 

The fourth AH-India Kisan Snbha, held in 
Gaya in 1939 revealed a nienil»ership of 800,000, 
This Conference passed a resolution that expressed 
then^worieiitationof the movement: the peasant 
Organisation affirms that the time has come when 
the unilled (forces of the couniiy, embracing the 
Congress, the States people, peasants, workers and 
the organisations and people generally, should take 
a forward step and launch an attack on the slave 
constitution of the imperialist domination itself 
for complete national independence and a demo¬ 
cratic State of the Indian people, leading ulti¬ 
mately to the realisation of a Kisan Maadoor Raj." 

Within a few months of the Gaya session, 
came the opening of the war. A wave of repress¬ 
ion was let loose on the Indian people. The Kisan 
leaders were the fiiat to be airested. All over 
the conntiy the peasants put up a determined 
fight. In the Punjab ovei 50(»U kisans, including 
hundieds of women were jailed for mass demons¬ 
trations demanding reduction in land levenue. In 
Bihar, Andhra, Bengal, C. P., U. P., Malabar, Sind 
and Assam, Kisans put up a valient struggle. 
I<aier, in 1942, the stoiy of their spontaneous 
rising against the Government action in the airest 
of the Congress leaders has been told cisewheie. 
During war years they suffered terribly on account 
of maladministration, conuption and black market 
resulting in famine. The kisan organisations did 
valuable woik, against overwhelming odds in 
fighting the famine. 

The woik of the Kisan i^abhas, no doubt 
helped in hastening the major agrarian reforms 
which the Congress had in view and in strength¬ 
ening the hands of the ministries to abolish the 
zamindari system later. 

Thr Labovr Movrmknt. 

The industrial labour stood on a different 
footing, llfumerically this class is small. But it 
is •‘''ncenttated in important centres and is more 
i^nsilous, organised and miliant. Aljjio it had a 
yrorWl pattern to woric upon (or ifs organisation, 


objectives and programme. It was, directly and in¬ 
directly linked with the labour movements in 
other modern countties, and had the colossal 
inspiration of the Soviet Russia to move and 
guide it. 

The number of the industrial workers in 
India in modern factory scale industry, including 
Mines, Railways, Water transport and the Planta¬ 
tions is estimated at over 5 million. 

The condition of the working class has been 
appaling in the low wages, abominable, crowded 
dwelling places, in social conditions and legal 
piotection, by labour legislation: and reform 
so far moved at a snail’s pace. 

The Labour movement in India, like all 
awakening has shown an advance parallel to the 
militant national movement. We know of the 
first genera] strike in India by the Bombay Labour 
against the six-years sentence on T^okmanya Tilak. 
In the period of awakening at the close of the first 
World War, a great strike wave came from 1918 
to 1921 along with the non-co-operation movement- 
A decade later the working class was an organised 
force and in 1928, when a Youth movement and 
other revolutionary upsurge was riding a crest, 
a great strike movement also came into evidence. 
But the movement now was coming tmdef' other 
than Congress influnce and partly followed an 
independent and seiMrate course. 

Labouk Oxgakisayions 

The Indian Trade Union Congress was 
founded in 1920 and Lala Lajpat Rai was its first 
President. The fourth sessioh in 1924 was 
presided over by Deshbandhu Das. In the same 
year the Oawnpore Trial was staged by the 
Government against fotnr communist leaders, 
Dange, Sfaaukat Usmani, Muzaffar Ahmed and 
Das Gupta and they were heavily sentenced. But 
the socialist ideas were spreading widely now. 
The 1927 session at Delhi had been attended by 
British Cummunist Ul, P, Sakistvala. A wilHsnt 
marxist leadership was coming into evidence, sud 
the organisation and its activity shot:up in the 
subsequent yeais. As in the Congress the nfvr 
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leadership and outlook was replaplug the reformist 
ledcrship. In 1929, the Meerut Trial was held 
and gave great publicity to the marxist doctrines 
in India. At Nagpur in 1929, the inevitable split 
occured. The old leaders like Mr. N. M. Joshi, 
Shiva Rao, Giri and Dewan Chaman Lai, disagree* 
ing with the new majority formed the National 
Trade Union Federation. A further split took 
place in the parent body and the Communist section 
formed the Red Trade Union Congress and the 
All-India Trade Union Congress came together in 
1935. In 1938, the National Federation of Trade 
Unions again joined the A. 1. Trade Union Con¬ 
gress. The unity in this central Trade Union 
organisation continued inspite of varying idealogies 
of communitst and other groups till 1941, when 
Mr. M. N, Roy and his adherents established the 
so-called “ Indian Federation of Labour It 
was subsidised by the Government with a monthly 
grant of Rs 13.000, but failed to cut any ice with 
the working class, inspit of intense propaganda. 

The Congress Socialist paity formed in 1934 
was busy mostly with the Kisan Sabhas. The 
Congress had developed its. own policy, specially 
after the coming of the Labour movement under 
communist influence. Gandhiji had organised a 
Textile Labour Association that remained outside 
the trade union orgonisation and warked on the 
basis of class-peace rather than war. 

HxMnvsTAK Mazdoor Ssvax Sanoha 

This organisation was set up in 1937 by the 
Gandhi Seva Sengha to organise labour on the 
principles set up by Mahatma Gandhi. The 

purpose was “.To establish just industrial 

relations, eradicate exploitation ih any form, 
securing speedy improvement of the condition of 
work and life and the status in industry and 
society of the labourer. The work was to be based 
on truth and non-violence. It was to be only an 
advisory body of experts and its member Unions 
were free to form relations with ihe Trade Union 
Congress. The Congress Working Committe'e 
in 1946 edpoted the Saiigba policy, tradition and 
machinery, In 1947, the Sengha was organised 
and took ap an active programme.. 


The Congress does not treat the Labonr as a 
‘class’, but only ns a part of the whole community. 
Not class war, but united and just social order is 
its ideal. It recognises the clash of interest of 
Labonr and Capital on particular issues and is uot 
against separate Labour organisation or strikes for 
the grievances, but is against political strikes or 
violence. Its program includes natioualalisation 
of mineral resources, transport, principle metbod.<t 
of production and distribution in land and indus¬ 
tries and other departments of national life. It 
is strongly opposed to concentration of wealth and 
power in the hands of individnals and groups. 

There is a charge made sometimes, that the 
Congress^ is nuder capitalist influence. This is not 
true, in fact the Capitalist knows that the Congress 
stands for the toiling mas.ses. This is what Nehru 
says about it in his ‘Discovery of India'. "A few 
industrialist have financially helped from time to 
time the social reform activities of the Congress 
such as village industries, abolition of untouch- 
ability and raising of depressed classes, basic 
education, etc. But they have kept scruplously 
aloof from the political work of the Congress, even 
in normal times, and much more so dnring the 
period of conflict with Government. Whatever 
their individual sympathies they believe, like most 
sober and well-established individuals in safety 
first. Congress work has been carried on almost 
entirely on petty subscriptions and donations of 
its large membership. Most of that work has been 
voluntary and unpaid." 

The Capitalist fear of the Congress is clear 
also from the results of elections. In 1937 there 
^ere 93 seats in all Provincial Assemblies to 
represent Capital Interests, 37 for Undlords and 
56 for Commerce and Industry. The Congress 
could secure only 7 seats or 7,5% out of the total. 
In 1946, however the Congress got 28 seals. In 
the Labour seats, in 1987, the Congress secured 18 
out of the total of all provinces, the greatest 
number held by any single party. In 1946, the 
Congress sgain topped the list with over 66% of 
the total labour seats. While the Congress secured 
23 segts. Communist Parly got 7 and Radical 
Uemouratic Pgrty 1. 




CHAPTER XXXII 
THE PART OF WOMEN 


I N the struggle for Indian Freedom the women 
of India have played a glorious part. In 
every revolution and struggle, indirectly it 
is the women who hear the brunt of angttish 
and suffering due to death and devastation. This 
share of burden of tear.s and toils of these long 
vears of struggle was borne by the wives, mothers, 
and daughters silently and cheerfully. The pro* 
gramme of self-imiiosed poverty and periodical jail 
going was possible only because of the willing 
co-operation of the worker’s family. In the various 
resistance movement in the villages, the illiterate 
women played this passive but contributory part 
as comrades of their menfolk. 

This part was in accordance with the highest 
tradition of Indian women. This stead-fast loyalty 
and silent sacrifice ha.s been the prevailing charac¬ 
ter of Indian womanhood in times of crisis and 
ordinary times, in all stations of life. Take the 
instance of Kasturba, the life companion of India’s 
greatest warrior. How this (juiet self-effacing little 
lady underwent countless trials as Gandhiji’s wife, 
how gallantly she agreed to the Mahatma’s endless 
experiments and self-imposed life of poverty and 
suffering. Take Swamp Rani Nehru who cheer* 
fully gave her husband and children to the coun¬ 
try’s cause and herself old and frail entered the 
fray at its thickest; Kamala, Jawaharlal’s brave 
wife, bow i^he kept smiling all through the long 
years tfgvail of her brief life ; the wives and 
mother of countless, known and unknown, 
v%lu4|J|eeis and revolutionaries who 6hose the 


path of gallows and jail, preferring it to life of 
comfort, and personal ambition. 

The sataygraha movement also brought the 
women out from its silent and noble part in the 
home to the dust and din of political struggle. 
They ventured into the midst of crowds, they 
stood on duty in rain and sun before wine shops 
and cloth shops, braving indignities, lathi charge 
and the life in jails. They showed a high moral 
courage to break free from the trammels of custom 
and prejudice and a physical courage which their 
frail bodies did not measure. There were 
tradition in India of such women also, not only of 
Sita and Draupadi, but of Chandbibi, Padmini, the 
dauntless Rani of Jhansi and Ahalya Bat Holker. 
In the movement and leadership of Gandb^i, 
Indian women bad heard a familiar echo. 
The awakening among women in 1930 was 
phenomenal. They came forward all over the land, 
in the most conMtrvative provinces and families. 
They included highly educated and cultured women 
and the simple ignorant village women, without 
barrier of caste and creed. 'Hie kinship among 
the women moved by a common urge was in fact 
much more marked than among men who founed 
it hard to forget social or other differences. 
Perhaps the fervour and glow of idealism, the 
loyalty of woman to a cause, is more existed than 
that of a man. 

This higbtide of fervour, no doubt, inciden¬ 
tally raised the atatns of Indian women. Purdah 
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and seclttsion of woman and her backward and 
conservative environment were largely reduced and 
a new level and conscious effort for a higher level 
continued, even after the tide had ebbed out. 
Many outstanding personalities among women 
came up to work in various spheres of social 
progress along with the political struggle. 

These names are now too numerous to record. 
The first among the glorious list is Annie Besant, 
who, though Irish by birth, had made India her 
home. Bernard Shaw had called her ‘the greatest 
woman in the world', W. T. Stead had wrote she 
was 'the greatest orator of the world', Lord 
Haldane had estimated her as 'the greatest 
Statesman of our times'. 

Sarojini Haidu might come as the first name 

among India's enlightened women. Great as a 

poet and orator she has not hesitated to ‘raid' a 

salt depot and march to jail. She has shown equal 

brilliance in her social salon as centre of the 

Bombay elite, in swaying an iutemational gathering 

and as Governor of a province. She and these 

other women began as comely girls in the service 

of the country and steadfastly carried the struggle 

till they are grown grey. There is Kamala 

Chattopadhyaya, artist, writer, politician and 

socialist who used to be a recruiting officer with 

Sophia Somji (now Khan), there is Hansa Mehta, 

the lady who presented the Constituent Assembly 

with India's National Flag, I,eela^ti the talented 

wife of Mr. Munshi. Among the charming girls 

of the twenties ripening into high dignitaries, the 

most spectacular is perhaps Vijaylaksami FUndit, 

who made a conquest at the U.N.O. by her tact 

and eloquence which was not possible for mere 

men, and who was a successful minister and is 

now the Ambassador in U.8.S.R., a position the 

equal of which perhaps no woman in the world hws 

held so for. Her sister, Krishna, Indira Jawsliar* 

lal's daughter and other girls of Nehm bave 

played a less spectacular but very effective iNut in 

the country’s regeneration. 

• 

There have bean fire brands and revoIntioiMiy 
fighters among our girls, of which Aruna Asaf AU 
hai, in reoent years, become the most famous, ai 
the dauntless organiser of and spirit behind the 


1942 movement. There are the Bengali girls 
who shot at Governors and District Magistrates 
and took active part in daring deeds like the 
Chittagong Armoury raid. Lakshmi of the I. N. A. 
belongs to this class. 

But most of the daring and endurance shown 
by our women is of the type of Sucheta Kripalani, 
Prabhavati, Dr. Sushila Nair and others. Prabha- 
vati, the Gandhian wife of the socialist leader Jai 
Prakash has filled up the dutv of a daughter to 
Gandhi and of a wife to her revolutionary husband 
simultaneously, with complete self-effacement, 
sacrifice and fearlessness. For self-effacement, and 
fearlessness steadfastness we have to look at 
Sushila Nair. Her and Sucheta's work in the midst 
of the dangers of a riot effected area is an envy of 
the ‘stronger’ sex. The most remarkable instance of 
self-effacement and steadfastness in the Gandhian 
family is perhaps that of Mira Ben, the daughter 
of an English Admiral, but now more Indian than 
anybody born and brought up in an Indian village. 
Another remarkable name from this family is that 
of Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, equally at home in 
Sevagram and the Cabinet of Indian ministers, 
born and brought up as a princess, choaing to 
live in Sevagram. The Sardar's daughter and 
secretary Maniben also comes of the Gandhian 
family, and with all its characteristics. 

There is remarkable ability for organisation 
shown by some of our women. Sucheta has been 
in charge of women’s section in the Congress and 
of the Kasturba memorial work. Another remark¬ 
able lady, the daughter of a millionaire, who has 
dedicated whole life to the national cause is 
Mridula Sarabhai. She has held the office 
of the General Secretary of the Congress with 
distinction and has done invaluable service 
elsewhere. The latest addition to India's eminent 
and indefatigable social wmkers is that of Lady 

Mountbattcs- 

Generations have passed in this struggle, a 
Miptligki of toil and tears that He behind the 
echidvettent of our day. Manj- a woman have 
lived in death, many have laid down their lives 
inch by inch tot the cause of the motherland 
in anguish, hope and faith. Satyavati of Delhi, 
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a grand daughter of Swaini Shradhnnanda was 
such, with her spirit unbroken by a long and 
cruel imprisonment and by the shadow of death, 
a fighter to the last breath. 

The women of India have thus fought theit 
part in n g]oriou.s manner in oitr political struggle. 
But thiA is,not all their contribution. They have 
played an equally glorious part in the regeneration 
that has conditioned and bellied this freedom 
fight. There have been women pioneers in all 
spheres of life, in .sociid reform, as con.structive 
social workers, as great teachers and organisers 
of institutions, as writers, poets, artists, musicians, 
journalists and doctors. 

For their own progress—which is another 
name for the social progress of the whole jjeople— 
they have fought through the All-India Women’s 
Conference. They have l>een pioneers in India’s 
struggle against time-woren usages and customs. 
With this they have remained to l»e the custodians 
of India’s ancient culture and tradition. They 
have carried their noble work on a higher plane 
than men, transcending communal baniers and 
racial prejudice. The work of women goes much 
deeper in the recover)’ of India and the hope lies 
much more in theit work than is generally realised. 

Ai,i.*India Women’s Confkkbncw. 

The All-India Women’s Conference, the most 
prominent of women's organisation was organi.sed 
by Mrs. Margaret E. Cousins. 


The first AJMndin Women’s Conference 
Was organized at Poona in December, 1926, and 
since then it has lieen an annual feature. 

Though the Conference at first Tiegan to 
concentrate its energy on educational reform, it 
widened its scope in social advancement, 
promotion of national unity. It has created 
agitation on (1) widening of women’s franchise ; (2) 
removal of uutouchability; (3) communal unity ; (4) 
promotion of child w'elfare; (5) protection of 
women and children employed in industry; (6) 
special measures dealing with immoral traffic *, 
and (7) codification of laws for improvement of 
Hindu women’s status, etc. Its outstanding work 
was the starting of Ladv Irwin College of Home 
Science in New Delhi. 

Communal unity is another kindred problem 
which has engaged its attention. The Women's 
Conference have done a great .service to the nation 
in bringing women of all communities on a common 
platform irrespective of ca.ste, colour or creed. 

The other women’s organisations are : (1) 
Women's Indian Association started in 1917 at 
Madras by Dr. Annie Besant. It is the first 
women’s organi.satiou of India and did pioneer 
work in many .spheres. (2) National Council of 
Women founded in 1925. It has now five Provin¬ 
cial Councils in Delhi, Bombay, Bihar, Central 
Provinces and Bengal. There are also numerous 
women’s organisations throughout India for 
advancement of women's cause. 



Or Khan Sahab 


Khan Abdul Samad Khan, 
popular leader of Baluchittan 






Khan Bahadur Alla BuX/ premier of Sindh and pietident of Azad 
Mualim Conference is taken out In a procession 





The fateful meeting of Leaguers that declared Direct Action 
with Ml Suhrawardy as the renttal figure 



Badihah Khan addressee a meeting at Peshawar 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

GENESIS OF THE COMMUNAL PROBLEM 


"Tins has l>w» a very eventful day; as some one wiid to me ‘An cirtich m 
Indian history’.” 

This evening I have received the f«»Uowing letter from an (i^cial: “I must 
scud Yonr Excellency a line to say that a very very big thing hapiAmed today. 
A work of statesmanship that will affect India and Indian history for many a 
long year. It is nothing less than the pulling back of Oj iniUioiis of i>eople from 
joining the ranks of seditious opiposition. 

{Lady Minla's Journal, October i, looO) 


T hat is Imw the wife of the Indian Viceroy 
records, rather indiscrctly i)erhaps, the date 
of birth of communal electorates when the 
* first “seed was sown which grew into a tree 
with deep roots and wide spread branches, to the 
great detriment of India and the lasting benefit of 
Britain, which long succeeded in thus blocking the 
way to Indian Independence*’'. (Rajendra Prasad). 

It is not quite dear whether it was Mr. Atchbold 
the principal of Aligarh College or Lord Hittto who* 
thought of this scheme. But it was a great invettUon, 
far reaching in ibi deadly effect, like the invention 
of gun^pow^er, for instance. 

It would seem dire necessity had given birtb to 
it. The ‘safety valve’ of the Congress had grown 

99 


into a monster child and had iKK.'oine a menace by 
1906. Earlier, Lord Cur/.on had used another device, 
now familiar to us of territorial partition to reduce 
the rather uncomfortable resurgent nationalism of an 
area, but had mel with failure. The first embryo 
form of Pakistan, even though stilbborn, is thus held 
to our view, in the words of Statesman. The object 
of the Bengal Partition was 'To foster in Easttam 
Bengal the growth of a Molmmmadan imwcr, which 
U in hoped, will have the effect ot keeping in check 
the repidty growing strength of the Hindu com- 
ntnnity.’ 

There was a time when Ifdlan scholars, Hindus 
add Mushffls, went into long liutory and eloquent 
wgunietit to dJeamade the League from its pursuit 
Of Pakistan, Dt. Rajendra Prasad, thus sphtt a 
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valuable, long jail-teiin to wiile a inoimnioiital book 
on this Iheiuc. Sncli woik' liab not become ol)solcte, 
altlurngli llie folly and tragedy is. aceomidished and 
I'h Onlay lit large on bluod-!>uukcd and the darkest 
page in the long history of our coitntry. Not only 
our country stands dismeinbered, but the national 
unity ’lies shattered, putting a limit upon and 
seriortslj threatening our hard won freedom. A reali¬ 
sation, however, seems to be coming to the erstwhile 
supporters of ‘tw'o nations’ and Pakistan, and it is 
useful to recount the devclupineiit ot the communal 
pioblem to help this realisation. 


Rkvivamsm 

ICven more consequential than this, is the need 
to save our country from the reaction of Pakistan 
in the form of a communal revivalism, of taking our 
inspiration from fos.si1ised ideologies, splendours of 
a ruin of a Soiniiath and of dreaming narrow' paro¬ 
chial dreams while gieat plans of economic and social 
building await us and our long suffering people search 
for the signs of Swaraj. This is the worst danger of 
Pakistan. 

“We need IIuidu-Muslhn unity, because the lack 
of it hurts our religion, degrades our humanity, 
narrows down our intellect, retards the growth of 
onr knowletlge, infects onr mind with superstitions. 
We want unity liccausc we want to grow " -Tasotc. 

Let ns rememhot that though the communal 
problem in India is overwhelmingly a British iTca- 
lion, tin- very revivalism has played its part. The 
most militant part of our nationalism, at the time 
when the Separate Kloctoratcs were introduced, w'as 
deriving its inspiratimi from the Hindu scriptures and 
Hindu heroes as Shivaji, Pratap and Govind *Siugh. 
This kqit away the Muslims and they in their turn 
looked back to early muslim history, beyond Indian 
bordeis. The assimilation of the two people that had 
no doubt begun in the middle ages was not a com¬ 
pleted process. The State functioned either ia a 
negative way or encouraged a stagnant .social order 
of illiteracy, poverty and backwardness. History was 
interpretted with the object of creating communal 
animosity. Woren out customs were preserved. The 
political device thus found a fertile soil, 
n 

I levivalism and separate electorates 

.s’lUpilhicnt each other and favoured a ctiltural and 


political milieu on separatist basis. The consequences 
unfolded themselves W’ilh the remorseless march of 
a Orcek Tragedy. The years that followed the Re- 
foims found a Hindu meeting at Allahabad resolving 
to establish an All-India Hindu Sabha. There began 
the habit of regarding the Hindus and Muslmaus as 
.separate political etititics”. (Beni Prasad: H'ltdu 
Muslim Questions). 


Non<’0-opkrati<)N and TImty 

With the coming of Oandhiji, Ilitulu-Muslim 
unity was made a first task of the Congress. For a 
brief while A\e had a glorious era of communal con¬ 
cord. It left a rich legacy in the shape of valuable 
lenders and workers for the Congress, but it did imt 
last long. The malady was loo deej) rooted and did 
not yield to such palliatives as a pact on the khilafat 
issue. The w’orst instance of its break-out was the 
murder of Swami Shradhouaiid, v\ho had earlier 
preached from the pulpit of Jama Masjid. Riots 
had begun to appear ijuite early. Some of them 
were no doubt due to forces working from behind 
the scenes and had .an uncanny knack of rcai>pcaring 
at critical times of national movements. But this 
docs not explain them w'holly. 


RBT,IGI0N and P0I.ITIC.S 

In fact the Khilafat agitation also encouraged 
a s»>rl (»f revivalist tendency and pau-islamic senti¬ 
ment. Gandhiji has been criticised for introducing 
religion into politics nud thus encouraging religious 
differences -a bifurcatcil revivalism. But It is not 
fully realised how at the root of communal differences 
wa.s the Hindu altitude of a sectarian superiority- 
complex, the mentality of ‘Untouchnhility*, while 
the Muslim mind is marked with fanaticism. Thus 
Iqbal’s analay-sis, though showing partisanship is 
mainly correct: 

Sach Keh dun ai brahman ‘"gar too Imra na mane 
Tere sanamijada kc Init ho gai purane 

apnon so bar rakhna tunen buton ae sikha 
waiz fco bhi sikhaye Jang-o-jadal khuda nen 

As we now know, in tolerating the Hindu secta- 
riatiisra and the Muslim fanaticism, we were rearing 
a ferocious beast in our back-yard. The brutality 
of riots had been severest In the most backward parts; 
the riff-raff of Calcutta, the orthodox villagers of 
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Bihar, the Fir ridden districts of Multan, Kaualpindi 
and Hazara and the fanatical elements among the 
Sikhs. Gandhiji has been attacking the problem at 
its root and his religion ha.s been on a uon-scctorian 
and highest moral plane, the universalism of Kabir 
and Nanak. His is a long-term plan but is more 
valuable than a thousand ]>alliative measures. 

Another factor, that soon came in was the 
electoral contests based on separate franchise. 
Gandhiji had rightly advised the boycott of tlie legis¬ 
latures under those conditions. But the Swaraj Party 
had later taken up this work. 


Factor or Politicai. Powkr 

“If the Ctmgrcss and the Muslim lA*ague could 
have continued on the path of legislative non-co- 
operation, they might have risen above much of tlic 
cominunalism and avoided a clash. But the pressure 
of events brought them both into constitutionalism 
and elections. It was the juxtaiK)sitioii of a bifur¬ 
cated revivalism and spiritualism with separate elec¬ 
torates that coinjdicated the political situation.” 

(Beni Prasad: ‘The Hiudu-Muslim Qtiestion’) 

The work of the Swarajist Party from 1923 in this 
way brought in and promoted antagonism. 

“Its very success drew' it into the vortex of 
separate electorates and separatist politics and ex¬ 
posed nationalism to misunderstanding.” 

“Finally the wider enfranchisement enacted in 
1935 brought more than 36 million of the jiopulation 
of British India under sciwratist influences. Knfran- 
chisement would bring the masses forthwith into the 
flaming * atmosphere of phrase and feeling which 
separate electorates* have generated". (Ibid.) 

A Hindn-Muslim problem had grow n uis in the 
shape of Maslini political demands by the time of the 
Ganhati Congress. Karly in 1927 there was an ex¬ 
change of thought between Hindu and IdusiUm 
leaders and some prominent Muslim leadeta formu¬ 
lated what came to be known as Muslim proposals 
on the basis of joint electorates. There were four 
])cnnts in this early dmnand: separate Sindh pro¬ 
vince, Reforms in the N.W.F.P, and Ralnehistao,' 
proportionate representation in Punjab and Bentfi^ 
and one third seats in tlte Central Assembly. A setde- 


uient between the Congress and the league seemed 
to be in sight, when the Congress met at Madras. 

In pursuance of the Madras Congress resolution, 
the scheme of constitutional reforms known as Nehru 
Report wds later placed before an All X’arties Con¬ 
vention at Calcutta. The Mushm L,eague withdrew 
from the Convention mainly on tlic issue ol the resi¬ 
duary ]towers being vested in the provinces or the 
centre. The Muslim All-Parties Conference came 
into existence and the two wings of the League that 
had earlier .sidit on the issue of the boycott of the 
Simon Coimmssiou became merged and the fourteen 
ixanls ol Mr. Juiuah became the Muslim demands. 

It is interesting to (luote what Lord Birkenhead 
the Secretary of Slate said at Uial time in laying 
down the i>olicy for the Viceroy. He communicated 
his advice to the Viceroy, Lord Reading; “The more 
it is made abvious that these antagonisms are pro¬ 
found, and affect immense and irteconcilable section 
of the population, the more conspicuously is the fact 
illustrated that wc, and w'c alone, can play the part 
of composer.” When the Cuumiissiou was boycoUwl 
in India he wrote again to the \''iccroy Lord Irwin: 
“We have always relied on the non-boycotting 
Muslims, on the depressed community, on the busi¬ 
ness interests, and on many others, to break down 
the attitude of boycott. You and Simon must be the 
judges whether or not it is expedient, in these direc¬ 
tion to try to make a breach in the wall of anta¬ 
gonism, even in the course of the present visit.’ 

The government sabotaged attempts of com¬ 
munal settlement by the simple device of outbidding 
the leaders and granting all reasonable or unreason¬ 
able demands of the Muslims. It, infact, became a 
race, henceforward, between the rising demands of 
the Muslim League on the one hand and the Govern¬ 
ment concessions on the other, and the other oom- 
iiiunitius had no chance to catch np with them. 

At the Round Table Conference, the Communal 
Award gave Mr. Jinnah practically all his loints and 
was vefy unjust to the Hindus and Sikhs. It became 
a waHtife of enduring friction. Attempts to find a 
substitute for it by the Unity Conference of Allahabad 
w«re sabotaged by the Government and the agree¬ 
ment reached, nullified. 

• ^ 

It was at the time of the Round Table Con- 
ference iu London also that the first seeds of Pakistan 
ware laid. This Story has been told by Mr. 8. 
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An&ari iu Ins "Pakihtau” aud we quote from this 
book. 

l''iK,hT Sbbos ok ‘Pakistan’ 

“Ill 1930-31 as the icforiiib were on the anvil at 
the iirst aad Second Round Table Confereuceh, the 
Mublidih appealed committed to the cbtablibhment of 
an ludiaii federation. J. Coatinan, C.I.K., writing 
in 1932 at the lime of the Third Round Table Con¬ 
ference, ‘'aid: “l^e ci cation of a btrung, united 
India, including the whole of Bntibh India and tlie 
Indian Statcb aud the borderland in the Nurth-Wcbt, 
whubc inclubion in India was one of the lirbt aud 
most fundamental couditioiib of her nationhood, ib, 
<lay by day, being made imposbible, aud in its place 
it beeiUh that there may be brought into being a 
IMiwerful Mohanunadan State in the north and north- 
webt, with itb eyes definitely turned away from India, 
towardb the rest of the Moslem world of which it 
foriiib a fringb, whilst away to the south and east 
there will be what? A Hindu India, homogeneous 
aud united? Perhaps! Ur a vast area divided between 
warring iirinccs and the fighting races ut Old 
Uindu<>ian as it has been in the past, and may easily 
be so again in the future? Very likely!. ...” 

The seed found a fertile soil in the minds 
of some young Mu.slinib who were oiiposud to the 
All-Iiidia Federation and believed ^that the i^ate- 
guards which were being provided in the constitu¬ 
tion were useless, and "our brave but voiceless 
nation is being crucified on the altar of Hindu 
nationalism.’’ In 1933 for the first time the Muslims, 
hithcito called a minority community, were called 
“a nation" by a Punjabi Moslem, Choudhury Rahmat 
Ali (an under-graduate of Cambridge), who gave the 
iiiovemeiit a shape and a form. Ho propounded the 
idea that the Punjab, N.W.F.P., (Afghan Province), 
Kashmir, Sindh, aud Baluchistan should be formed 
into a separate Muslim State called Pakistan. This 
propo.sal was different from that of Dr. Iqbal in what 
Dr. Iqbal proposed the amalgamation of those jiro- 
vinces into a single State forming a unit of the All- 
India Federation, Choudhury Rahmat Ali proposed 
that these provinces should have an independent 
federation of their own. Leaflets advocating Pakistan 
were dibtri|mted by Choudhury Rahmat Ali to the 
membe $ of Parliament and the Members of the 
Round 1 abtf Conference, but no Indian, Hindu or 
M|slj|ro, took Any interest in them. /Muslim wit- 
Hs' scl^described the Pakistan scheme in August 193.3 


to the Joint Parliamentary Select Committee as 
fellow's:— 

A. Vusuf Ali: “As far ns I know it is only 
a student scheme ; no resiionsible people 
have put it forward." 

Ch. /ufrulla Khun: “So far as we have con- 
sidetcd it, we have considered it chimerical 
and impracticable." 

Dr. Khalifa Slmja-ud-Diii: “Perhaps it will be 
enough to say that no such scheme has been 
considered by any representative gentleinnii 
or association so far." 

It is significant that questions about Pakistan 
wete asked at this Conference. It is still more sigiii- 
ficaiit that the initiative came from the British they 
seem, from the record, to have pressed their ques¬ 
tion while the Indian (Muslim) delegates seem un¬ 
interested and anxious to pass on to the next point 

At the lime it was generally believed among 
Indian students at Cambridge that Choudhary 
Rnlmiat Ali, who was not pursuing any specific course 
of studies and had no ustcmsiblc means of support, 
but at the same time had ample funds of Ills some¬ 
what luxurious entei tainnicnt of celebrities and pro¬ 
pagandist activities, derived his inspiralioii and funds 
from the India Office. This seems to be confirnied 
by the fad that although in India none had heard 
of or talked of Pakistan and the Muslim Delegation 
show’ed no intere.st in it, j'ct the Diehard Press 
and the Churchill-I«ord Lloyd group of the Conser¬ 
vative Party vexed eloquent over it and saw in it a 
suggestion of the gravest import with the result that 
questimi were asked in the House of Parliament on 
several occasions’." 

(“Pakistan" by S. Ansari, Pp. 4-7) 

* The tolliiwlne fium a letter in the SUifcsinan of Dee. 
9, '47 timy be leiiu willi iiileresL ufler Pakislnn js nchieveil 
to show 'what is in a nanie'r The writer is one Md. 
Fazlnl Karim from I'oft Said ‘ 

Sir,—Yesterday I nienlionvd to simte Kg^ptian oiUeers 
that I wijia a Pakistani. They started langning. 

One said, “How can >tm letloivs prcsnnie to cull your 
heathen lonirtry Pakistan while Anibia is here"’’ ,\nollier 
asked, “Is it tme that your ninbitinn is to maioli from 
Bgypt the leadci-hip of tbt Islamic world cm tlie ground 
thit you have u few million more half starved people?" 
A tiiird was more aerloua. He sold, “X think your choice 
of name la rather unfortunate, Xt would irritate the 
Huslima of other eonntriea, while it can never command 
the aincere loyalty of the non-MnsUms of your own country." 

I know thia was badinage, but I atp not aure that there 
woa not aoirte truth in what the lAat man said. 
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British Boosting or thb Lbaoub 

It is inturcsting to note the i>henomenal deve¬ 
lopment of the League into the mo.st powerful 
Muslim Party in recent years, and to estimate the 
part played by the policy and intrigue of the British 
Govemmeut in this rise to power. The British 
Government is pursuance of their object has con- 
.sislently boosted the “moderate” elements and 
ignored the advanced nationalist or extremists and 
at the time of the Bound Table Conference, a break¬ 
ing point had reached when the Congress demand 
for inclusion of Dr. Ansari as a delegate was vehe- 
mentl}’ opi»osed. Since 1937 the I^eague has rci»catcd- 
ly asserted that it was the only authoritative repre¬ 
sentative political organisation for the Musalmans in 
India. But it never had the courage to publish its 
membership ilgures. It opi>oscd the {iroposal of a 
Constituent Assembly, elected by miiversal adult 
franchise with separate electorates, because it has 
never been confident of winning a majority of 
Muslim votes. The League hesitated to accept a 
plebicite of the whole population in Muslim majority 
areas. It had strong all India rival parties. The 
Congress bud the allegiances of a considerable number 
of the politically conscious Muslims and before 1942 
w'as also beginning to have an increasing influence 
among the peasants. Jamiat-ul-Ulama-i-Hiud had 
little sympathy with the League. The Shia imlitical 
Conference, comprising of almost all the Indian Shias, 
estimated to be no less than 20 iier cent of the 
Muslim Community \\a.s against the League claim. 
So was the Moiniu Ansar Conference claiming to 
represent the ‘Depres.sed Classes’ of Mnsliras, the 
labourers, artisans etc.; and the Ahrars who reiwe- 


sentiNl the most active political party of Muslim in 
the Punjab. Thu azad Muslim Conference, founded 
in 1940 111 opposition to the League was a congrega¬ 
tion of all Muslim uiganisation iii India except the 
Leugners and the Kbaksars and later the Khaksars 
also repudiated the policy ul the Muslim I,eague. 
The fact was the League represinited the conservative 
and capitulist-cum.-landlord element and had no con¬ 
structive or forward progi amine or iwlicy. 

The tiovernineiit not only treated the League as 
the sole representative i«)wer all along, giving them 
a power to veto any settlement, but put the League 
m power by intrigue and unconstitutional inter¬ 
ference of the provincial Governors, dismissing non- 
league cainnets and putting league Cabinets in 
power. This attempt often failed but the l^eaguc was 
able to form ministries in Bengal and Bindh. 

The League played a willing part as a tool of 
the British imperialism in obstnictmg all progress in 
its desire for power. There were reiicatcd attempts 
made by the Congre.ss to come to an understanding 
with Mr. Jimiah. The Congress Presidents and 
Mahatma Gandhi knocked at Mr. Jinnah’s doors 
often, too often, it is estimated liy some. The League 
demands were cither too vague or too fast moving 
to he overtaken by acceptance. During the War 
j’ears, w'hen the Congress was engaged in a life and 
death struggle, the League decided for Pakistan. The 
shape and size of this Pakistan changed and expanded 
throughout and what Mr. Jinnah ultimately got could 
have been improved upon if Rajaji’s and Gaudhiji’s 
offer had ht*eu considered by him at an earlier 
period. 




CHAPTER XXXIV 

■PLANS OF FREEDOM WITH DIVISION 

I 

’ Syed Anisur Kehniau 

(K,dit()i "Nai/intlaui’') 



T HK hituntiun in India after the War had 
been ol a rapidly nionnting crisis. The 
suppression and Irustration of the aspirations 
of the people during the Wai and earlier 
had now given birth to an irresistible uitsurge. The 
administration under the old imperial order, on the 
other hand had been showing signs ol complete 
bankruptcy. The desperate attempts to divert the 
popular upsurge into fratricidal channels of com¬ 
munal strife had onl\ deepened the aisis. This 
policy imd weakened and demoralised the ndimnistra- 
ti\e apparatus and had given rise to corruption, iii- 
elhciency and the great Bengal iamine and a deepen¬ 
ing food crisis. It aLso had spread contempt for law 
and order and the menace of a general conflagration 
loomed on the horizon. 

It was impo.ssib]e lor the British to cope with 
this situation in the changed international situation 
and position ol Oreat Britain in the w’orld. Also a 
Laliour Government had come into laiwer after a 
dramatic land-slide throwing off the Wai hero 
Mr. Churchill. 

As Crips later, on March 5, 1946 revealed in 
the House of Commons: 

"There were fundamentally two altcroativea 
facing the Government. First, they could 
endeavour to strengthen British control m 
India on the basis of a considerable reinforce¬ 
ment of Biitish trooiis . . . The second altcr- 
imtiwe was to accept the fact that the first 
.lUermitive was not possible. , . One thing 
hat was quite obviously impossible was to 
i| nalecidu to continue ottr rcsiionsibilii^ iiiderniitoly 
and indiied against our own wiVihes into n 


period when wx* had not the pow’er to carry 
it out." 

Two events that accelerated the British decision 
to reach u settlement before the situation ])as.sed 
entirely out of their hands were the trial of the I.N.A, 
prisoners and the revolt of Indian naval .service, as 
giving poiiiteis of what was simmering under the 
surface ot sullen discontent in India. 

During the period of one year, three successive 
I’lans were iirojiosed : Cabinet Mission Plan on June, 
'46, Attlee Declaration of February, ’47 and lastly 
the Mouuthatteu Plan of June, ’7. One cuiumoii 
factor of these Plans, as of the earlier Cripps pro¬ 
posals was, however, the building up of an elaborate 
structure based on the lines of communal diflfcrences 
and the States. 

During this pcriial the imlitical field in India had 
been totally occupied by the hectic activity of these 
negotiations between the British (iovernment, the 
I^eagtie and the Congress, the Congress eager to 
attain country’s freedom, the British, it would seem, 
eaget to make a formal transfer, but also anxious to 
protc-ct, according to plan, the BrilLsh jiolitical, eco- 
iionitc and strategical inteASits, in the scvffl'al parts 
of Iiiidia that wot! proposed, and the I^caguc playing 
what it thought to be a clever game of ‘Carving out 
a State’ without having to strike a blow for it. 

It is too early yet to tell who was ino.st success¬ 
ful in the pursuit of these different objectives in the 
plan as it was accepted by all three and as it was 
handled subsequently by their statesmen and leaders 
and by the mightier hands of the forces of history or 
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the socio-ccoooniic fwrccs hi the country iu the world* 
setting. 

A British M.P.'s Delegation was sent to India 
in early January, 1946 to ascertain the views of 
Indian leaders. l*rof. I<aski, the political i>hilov)phcT 
of the Dabour Party had expressed his fear that 
unless Britain settled with India, “it may be ttw late 
after the summer”. The M.P s later rqiorted to 
Premier Attlee sayina that I.N.A. dominated the 
Indian scene and that labour unrest and impending 
famine urmld be very grave factors. 

Mr. Attlee anntninced on Fcliruary 19, 1946 that 
a Mission with three Cabinet members would visit 
India shortly. On the same day the R.I.N. rating 
strike which developed into a mutin 5 ' took place. 
On this day also. Pandit Nehru stated that “the basis 
of talks with Britain would be rccognitimi of Indian 
freedom first.” On the next day the leader of the 
M.P. Delegation said, “We must quit India quickly 
or we shall be kicked out.” Mr. Jinnah on his side 
expres-sod that Pakistan would be the guiding prin¬ 
ciple of his talks w’ilh Britain. The R.I.N. mutiny 
l>ecnnie the c,ni*e of grat grave unrest throughout 
the country, the R.I A.P. Strike lK‘gan and the Postal 
enqdoyees served an ultimatum. Situation in India 
u*(iuircd energetic handling, if India’s good-w’ill 
w’as to be retained with the quittal. 

On March 11, Mahatma Gantlhi expressed the 
view that it would be w'rong to smspcct the bouafides 
of the Cabinet Mission. 

Cabinkt Mission 

The British Cabinet Mission that had l>ecn 
announced on February the 19th, 1946 consisted of 
I.»ord Palhick Lawrence, Sir Stailord Cripps and 
Mr. Albert V. Alexander, to act in association with 
the Viceroy. The mis-sion arrived in India towards 
the end of March and after interviewing tlie leaders 
of different groups, parties and communities arranged 
8 Conference at Simle. Tlib Conference lasted shout 
a week and broke down on the issue, bpjjh of Pakistan 
and parity in the proposed interim Government. 
Tliough unsuccessful the Simla Conference cleared 
the issues and in a way subsequent plans followed 
from it. 

The Cabinet Misdon and the Viceroy then Issued 
a statement on May lOlh, IWO, expressing the ded- 


.M5 

hiou that though no ugiccmcut had been reached, 
immediate arrangements should be made whereby 
Indians may decide the future constitution of India 
ami an Interim GovemmeiU be set up until the new 
constilutioii could be brought lulo being. 


Cabinet Misshin's Pi,an 

The statement, after examining the question of 
a separate ami fully mdepeudenl sovereign state of 
Pakistan as claimed bv the Muslim Ia:ngue, came to 
the conclusion tliat ‘the setting uj) of a separate 
sovereign state of Pakistan on the lines claimed liv 
the Muslim League would not solve the communal 
minority problem ; nor can we sec anv justification 
for including 'ivithin a sovereign Pakistan those dis¬ 
trict of the Punjab and Bengal and Assam in which 
the population is predominantly non-MnsIim.’ They 
considered, further, whether a smaller sowreign 
Pakistan, cmifincd to the Muslim majority areas 
alone, might l>e possible basis of a compromise, but 
they felt ‘forced to the conclusion that neither a 
larger nor a smaller sovereign state of Pakistan wouhl 
jirovide an acceptable solution for the communal 
problem.’ ‘Apart from the great foice of the frwt- 
going arguments,* they declaaed, ‘there are weightv 
administrative, economic and milit<wy considerations.’ 
In the result they said: ‘We arc, therefore, unable 
to advise the British Government that the ixiwcr 
which at present resides in British hands should be 
handed over to two entirely separate .sovereign states ’ 
They put forward their own proposals in paragraph 
15 of the Statement, which is as follows: 

*We recommend that the constitulioii shonkl 
lake the following basic form: 

‘(1) There should be a union of India, embracing 
both British India and the States, which 
should deal w’ith the foUow’ing subjects:— 
Foreign Affairs; Defence j and Com¬ 
munications ; and should have the poivcrs 
necessary to raise the finances required for 
the above subjects. 

'(2) The Union should have an Kxecutive and 
a Legislature constituted from British Indian 
and States representatives. Any questions 
raising a major communal issue in the Legis¬ 
lature ahonld require for its decision a majo¬ 
rity of the reprosentativiea present and voting 
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oi eiieh oi the tur> major comnuinitii"i as 
well as a maimity of all the members pre¬ 
sent and voitiift. 

'(3) All subjects other than Ibiion subjects and 
all icsiduaiy powers should vest in the Pro¬ 
vinces. 

I 

'(4) Till* States will retain in all subjecls and 
powers other than those ceiled to the Tbiion. 

‘(5) Provinces should be free to fonn Groups 
with executives and IcRislatures, and each 
Gioup could determine the Provincial sub¬ 
jects to be taken in common. 

*(6) The Constitution of the T^nion and of the 
Groups should contain a jirovisiou vvherebv 
anv Province could, by a majority vote of 
its Legislative Assembly, call for a recon¬ 
sideration of the terms of the constitution 
after an initial jieriod of 10 >cars and at 
10-ycarly interval*, thereafter.’ 

For framing the General Constituent Assembly, 
the produces w'ere dividwl into three sections A, H 
and C Section. A. comprised of all provinces with 
^luslim minority. Section B of the Punjab, \.W F P. 
and Sind aird Section C of BenAnl and Assam. 
Provinct.”? wore to have power to opt of the group 
in accordance with certain procedure. The States 
were to be given 93 seats, the method of selection 
of the State rejircscntativos w’as to bo determined 
by consultation. An Interim Goverament was to be 
set up in the meanwhile at once. 

The clause giving jmwer to the Provinces to co¬ 
opt out of a group later became the subject of i»ro- 
longed controversy and a dead-lock. 

The Statement was subjected to close scrutiny 
by all the parties concerned. The President of the 
Muslim League, in his statement of May 22, critieiaed 
the Plan. 

The Congress Working Committee passed a reso¬ 
lution pn IMay 24, 1947 rejecting the plan mainly on 
the folldJ^dfing points. 

III ‘n 

.fl) Rejrarding the Grouping of Provinces, the 
oriliress interpretation emphasised that prodnees are 


free at the initial stage to decide to join or remain 
outside the group suggested in the proposals. 

(2) The Constituant Assembly was to be con¬ 
sidered a sovcicign body. 

(3) Provision ol jKipular rcpre.sentatiou in the 
Constituent Assembly regaiding the States. 

(4) Objection to parity of representation in 
Interim Government with the Muslim League. 

On May 25th the Cabinet Mission issued another 
Statement with a view’ to meeting the points raised 
by the various parlies. 


Interim Government Announced 

In the meanwhile the Viceroy was negoti.Tting 
with repieseiitatives rif the Congress and the Muslim 
League on the mmiiier of members and iiersonucl 
ol the Interim Government. As these negotiations 
tlid not result m an agreement between the parties 
the Viceroy annouiiceil the names tif the candidates 
of the memlKTs of the Interim Government consist¬ 
ing of six Hindus, all members of the Congress, in¬ 
cluding one member of the Dejnessed Classes, live 
Muslims, leprcscntatives of the Muslim League, one 
Sikh, one Christian and one Parsi the last of whom 
at the time held an official position under the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Gn the 25th June, Congress Working Committee 
announced their rejection of the plan of Interim 
Government. They adopted a comprehemnve resolu¬ 
tion : ‘'CongrcM can never give up the national 
character of the Congress, or accept an artificial and 
unjust iiarity or agree to the veto of communal group. 
The Committee are unable to accept the proposals 
for the formation of an Interim Government as con¬ 
tained in the Government’s statement of Jnne 16. 
Committee have howev^ decided that Congress 
should Join the proposed Constituent Assembly with 
a view to framing the Constitution of a free, united 
and democratic findia.” 

The Muslim Council had meet on June 5—6, 
1946 and accepted the plan, with certain provisions. 

But in view of the refusal of the Congress to 
join in the Interim Government, Lord WaveU 




The Congtess High Command, with Dr. P. C. Ghosh, 
Sii Shankdr Rao Deo, Dr Khan Sahab Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaiammaya, Saidar Patel and Dr. Rajendra Prasad 






Another Infructuous Meeting 



The Cabinet Mtaaton 
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aiuounced ou June 26, 1946 Uiat he would (Mt up 
A temporary ‘caretaker’ Govciument of oSicials to 
carry on in the interim period. 


MnUtM tSAOOB’S PnOTKST AND DiRKCT ACTION 

I'he Council of the All-India Muslim Ivcague 
met towards the end of July and iiassed a resolution 
withdrawmfir its acceptance of the Cabinet Miswon’s 
proposals. By another resolution, the Council re¬ 
solved that 'now the time has come for the Muslim 
nation to resort to direct action to achieve Pakistan, 
to assert their just rights, to vindicate their honour 
and to get nd of the present British slavery and the 
contemplated future caste-Hmdu dommaUon ' 

Viceroy invited Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to con¬ 
stitute an Interim Government, which he did It 
consisted of six Hmdus, including one Depressed 
Class member, three Muslims, of whom two belonged 
ueither to the Congress nor to the J^^agme, one ^h 
one Christian and one Parsi The members took 
office on September 2, 1946. 


were subjected to tremendous loss of life and pro¬ 
perty. 


Tag Dsagus brought into tha Intbrim Govt. 

Soon after the Interim Government was formed 
the Viceroy started n^tiation with Uie Muslim 
I^eague with a view to bringing in its representatives 
and mdueing them to join it. 

It was pointed out that the I^eague should be 
required to accept the Statement of May 16 and 
thereby mdicate their readiness to join the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly before they could be admitted into 
the Ittterim Government. Lord Wavell, it would 
appear^ however, did not get a clear decision from 
the League on that point. He assumed that 
Mr. Jixmah had accepted the stipulation regarffing 
acceptance of the Statement of May 16 and invited 
him to nominate dve persons to the Interim Govern¬ 
ment. 

The League joined the Interim Government m 
the last week of October. 


Lraoub’s Dirsct Aotign and Riots 

In pursuance of its resolution passed on July 29, 
the Muslim League fixed August 16 as ‘Direct Action 
Day’, to be observed by Muslims aU over the country. 
The dmonstratfon was organised on a large scale, 
and in Bengal that day was declared a public holiday 
by the League Mlnhitry iu spite of protests from all 
classes outside the League. The day opfimd ia 
Calcutta with rioting, loot, murder and arson, which 
lasted ioT several days causiug immense laaa of Ufa 
and property. O^mtohnat cMag broke 
other places also. The riolg in (^hdcdttn 
shortly sftenvards by « uecy sttjioitts outfarodfc k iCasi 
Bengal, in the district nf ifoNihali* wM fpidA 
to the a^oiniii6 <4 

Dacca, etc. eirffans 4 'WNftwf < wIhij 
the al^cKiitiea eommitted in (MfHh and Ijll 
raaehad Biitt# tek whera Jerga mnhbani go ta' 
for eawlMank tnk them ym W fartdn# 
in Bkari % tawe jpiita w tha % F» Ua 
piacea the iMka aefNttt wfiwt, 

m 



IXIPOaslBUB condition ]N TUB CaBINST 

Before the members of the League joined the 
Interim Government, the other members had acted 
as a team and a Cabinet. 

The League members, however, were not ixe* 
pared to accept the Interim Government a4 a Cabinet, 
but cmly as an Executive Council under the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act« 

A deadlodf: was often created and the position 
became mere and more difficult, ahd a demand was 
mada on behalf n< the Congress that the Muslim 
League Members Shendd afccept the Statement of 
May 16 and decide to join the Constituent Assembly 
recognise tbe hi^ wmdtiag the Interim 
tg t» nut ipl the Interha Oovemmeid. 

, 0 n invitpdhm wnt tb* Odvernment 

pandit JaaiMIM Ssrdat BsMsre fitogb, 


Mr, JhM imd Iw. 


) Aiyohim lamt to 




amt" I li.' 

^ L|M^ which, to was not 
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DaCKMIWK 6, Statbment 

()ji Dea'tnbcr 6, 1046, H.M.O. made anotbef 
{statement, supporting the League interpretation of 
the grouping clause, even If the Federal Court was 
appealed to. 

^ 4 

Yh^^ Congress Working Committee considered 
the situatioft, especially witli regard to Assam, which 
had only 33 7 per cent^ Muslim population but yet 
had been assigned to groUp C. The choice was 
between accepting or scrapping the whole plan of 
May 16. 

The Congiess Working Cununittec and later, on 
January 6, 1047, the All-India Congress Committed!, 
relying on the strength of the people of Assam to 
assert themselves against unjust imi>usition of a con¬ 
stitution on them, decided to accept the intcriircta- 
tion put by H.M G and to proceed with the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly. The League however, .still re¬ 
fused to come in. 

First Msbti.w oi Tua Con.stiti’knt AssRmni.y 

The Constituent Assemblv met in Delhi aword- 
ing to schedule, on December 9, 1046 Mcmbeis 
representing all groups, sections and communities m 
the country except the nominees of the Muslim 
lAiaguc attended. The Constituent Assembly pro¬ 
ceeded cautiously and did not lake any decision of 
consequence, in expectation of the League joining. 

H. M. G. Statkmknt op Fsbkitabv 20 

But the League would not enter, and its refusal 
to act in accoi dance with the Statement of December 
6, 1946, was followed by an orgy of riots. The posi¬ 
tion had become intolerable. The situation in the 
country was becoming more and more difficult every 
day. The pressure of events was such tliat the BHtieh 
Government came out witli another stntemeht of 
policy on February 20, 1047. 

This statement, (I) fixed a date—Jtme 1046, by 
which poivcr was to be transferred. (2) It made it 
clear that unless a Government was established with 
the authdi^y and consent of all, Sis Ssjesty’s 
Qovetemef||^ might have to decide to whom imwer 
wttld be treftsferred ; and in of difficulty, they 
^0 transfer it to more thaiu authority 
H the cotihtry, (3) It klso made it 'diSir that so ht 


as the Princes w«rc concerned, paramountcy was 
to end and not to be transferred to the Government 
in British India. This statement thus made it neces* 
sary for all parties in India to establish an authority 
to which power could be transferred. As it happened 
it proved a great incentive to seisurc of powtf and 
authority in tlic provinces. 


Thb Lbagub Cbusaps in thk Pkovincbs 

Another statement made at the same time 
auttounced the recall of Lord Wavell and the 
appointment of Lord Mountbatten of Burma as the 
Viceroy of India, Lord Moutithatten arrived in India 
on March 23, 1047, and took charge. The new 
Viceroy found India, particularly the north-western 
jiart of it and Bengal, m the grip of seiious communal 
riots in which the sufferings w ere mostly on one side, 
namely the side of the Hindus and Sikhs The state¬ 
ment of February 20 had contemplated transfer of 
power to more than one authority in the country, 
and tlie Muslim League seemed to be concentrating 
its attempts on capturing the Provinces where it was 
not in power. In Bengal, there was a Muslim 
League Mmistry functioning, Assam, which was also 
claimed by the Muslim League, although it 
happened to be a non-Muslim majority Province, in 
which the Hindus constituted by fai the largest 
majority, was being run by a Congress Ministry. 
In the Punjab there was a Unionist Ministry, which 
had amongst its members Muslims, ^khs, and 
Hindus, but from whidi the Muslim League as a 
party had kept itself aloof. In the North-West 
Frontier Province, the Congress had, at the general 
election in 1046, won not only a majority of seats, 
but also a majority of the Muslims seats, and there 
was, in consequence, a Congress Ministry in office 
tbfere, In Sind, the general election in 1046 bad 
returned « mglority opposed to the Muslim League. 
There nrete two Wopeaas who played a very im^ 
portent part, but titey were unable to give the Leegue 
Perjly g trety Pjte 'Wie Opvemor, however^ 

ignttred ^ ikpilMlty (iiurty and asked the tegdet of 
iShe L<4i|be' tp ’Mttn ,^e Ministry with the help of 
two lKurepeatis« <iv<hiO^ he did. After scrnie thoutb* 
a lEresh election,wns ntOnoeuvred and the MulIlAi 
League managed to seenre a giajorttyi so the MtudilM 
league bad now a Ministry in IHnd, It Would thiis 
appw that there were only two 
and Sbid-^ which the MMp LthgilO hwEi h 
majority ht the L^stotiue AskWdhty and 



IWIA IS PIVIDOD t SMDU IS flUHt 


£ore, famed. it)» own ibiaistry. Its attemyts, after 
the declaration of February 20, were directed towards 
capturing by some means or other tihe Ministries in 
the other Provinces claimed by the l^eagne for 
Pakibian, so that when the time foe transfer of |>ower 
actually came, the League may claim that it was 
tn possession of those Provinces, the League Mmis- 
trics were functioning there and that power shonld, 
therefore, be transferred to thorn. A serious mass 
agitation, accompanied by violence, rioting, arson, 
loot and murder on an extensive scale, was accord* 
ingly launched m the Punjab and the Norfh*West 
Frontier l*rovmcc. Sir Khiar Hayat Khan Tiwana, 
the Umonist Pnme Minister for the Punjab, resigned, 
and as it was not possible to form a Muslim League 
Ministry for want of support in the Assembly, the 
Hdininistration of the Province was taken over by 
the Governor under section 93, of the Government 
of India Act, and the Province was afterwards 
governed in this way. In the North-west Frontwar 
l^ovince, the Ministry tiad struck to its position and 
declared that it had the support of the majority in 
the Assembly and had no reason to submit to coercion 
by the League, with tlie result thdt a serious state 
ol disturbance continued in that Province. Lord 
Mountbatten had not cuine unprepared foe facing 
.such a situation and he take energetic steps to find 
a solution. He held consultations with parfy leaders 
and others and formulated certain proposals of bis 
own. It became clear that the League would not be 
content with anything less than a diviSiott of the 
country into Muslim and non-Mus^m regions, and 
the disturbanceis would continue until a settlenieitt 
one way or the other was reached. Nb one outside 
ihe League was in favour o^ a division of India, Not 
only the Hindus and Sikhs and Coqgressmen, but 
also Christians, Parsis, and Muslims outside tlie 
League were bitterly opposed to any tfivu^on. At 
the ssma timCi fits OmgreSs had also heU th& opinion 
that it could not fbrce any portion of the countty 
to remain with it if it chose otherudse. tWe wef« 
large tracts in the ocatta| a^d eashtrn portions Of the 
I*unjab and in the and oerthern td 

Ben^ thc‘majority Of tt* pcUjmljStion 
and is non-Muslho* It lOUi^od aa a 
if th« Wuslim l^eafifhe inHaMd 
certain portiotU|‘ ^ IPtonnd vim 

jioptdstiQn, tihf 0* wWob itw 

ad iO<A aecM^ 


JpNs dun S'MmtsNT—Tns MotniTBairsN Fi.an 

Lord Mountbatten had first sent some of hU 
Advisers under«Lord Ismay to consult with Hie 
Majesty’s Government, and subsequently he himself 
flew to London. He relumed to India wdtli a state¬ 
ment On behalf of His Majesty’s Government, and 
the authority to such steps as wcarc necessary to effect 
transfer of power. The statement was published 
simultaneously in India and London on June 3, 1947. 
It laid doWn the method for ascertaining the wishes 
of those Provinces and parts of the country which 
weie supposed to be in favour of secession, and m 
case of division was decided upon, the procedure to 
effect that division. If the decision by any of them 
was hi favour of a division of the province. The 
Province was to be divided and the boundaries were 
to be settled by a Boundary Commission which would 
take mto consideration all factors and not only the 
population of a district, in determining tiio boun¬ 
daries. The statement announced that legislation 
would be mitoduced in Parliament coufmiug 
Dominion Status on India, then ahnost immediately 
and that if diviwon was decided upon in India, then 
there would be two Dominions, otherwise only one. 
Paramountcy* would cease simultaneously with the 
establishment of Dominion Stetus. It Was expected 
tliat legislation will be comptetiid and power tians- 
terred by the middle of August at the latest, thus 
anticipating the dead-line originally fixed for transfer 
of power by ten months or so. 

The North-West Frontier Province lyas asked 
to decide the question by a referendum and ip. the 
British Baluchistan same method was to be adopted 
for ascertaining the wishes of the people. As regards 
Assam, there was only one district, Sylhet, which 
had a Muslim majority, and in case it was diecided 
that Bengal should be paii'titkmedi a referendum 
was to be liel4 ift Sylhet district to decide whether 
it #[onld ooutinue to form part of Assam or be 
amalgamaled witli the Ftovince of ]S«u»tern Bengal, 
Thi# itatement policy was acOepted by tiie Work¬ 
ing Onmnittee of lAo' Congress, and its acceptance 
JaMir eudotoed W the A,4.C,C. The Council 
Huelita lAagne accepted the pUm 
It lie$d on Juno B, 1B47 with ceetaii 


^in tibe 

touted M 

N, F, BiMwton I# pm k Aieom 

loli^ ' - 
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Tbtf referendum in the N. W. F. had taken had only recently been returned in a clear majority 
place in oppobition of the strong protest and boycott in the iirovincial elections, 
of the pai'ty in power there, Dr. Khan's party, who 

f 


pfli ■ Ki' iii liin IQ inti ;i::i i;i!: m liHi 


I rij 


p 

What, sudden jmhtical blitz 
Has broken ^udia to bits? 

Do, with a proiud and bitter hand 
They carve my ancient motherland. 

And, juht to satisfy the whims 
Of individuals, with the knife 
Of callous hate, they chop her limbs, 

Bleed h<s' until she gasps for life, 

• e • • 

Our ancestors shall rise in ire 
And rescue every inch of earth 
Where truth hath lit its alter-hrc, 

And wisdom hath revealed its worth 
Through aeons upon aeons, which 
Have brimmed for us with lumined years, 

India shall yet be rescued, rich 
With her pure hm'itage of seers, 

« • * • 

Surely it cannot come to naught, 

The penance and th(| prayer of sages, 

The grand accunralatkl thought 

They wrought fur us through deathless ages: 

Surely it caimot be in vain 

That millions in the past have risen 

Agajtat the tyrant’s rusting chain, 

Dirillig dark lifetimes borne in prison: 

• * • a 


Our courage yet shall pass the test 
And at no very distant date: 

Yoiur worker-children cannot rest, 
Your peasant-children shall not wait; 
In sweat they are united, and. 
Brothers in toil, they worship you. 
Together, bound in strength, they 
(;ne-wiUed, unshakable and traie: 


And nobody shall dare divide 
Tlieir wills united to one will, 

While you, O Mother, are their pride. 
They are determined to fulfil 
The vision of that son of yours, 

Gandhi, whose eyes are red with tears 
While still he pUes his patient oars 
To bear you over stormy years. 

• • * * 

Nothing shall sever pr estrange 
Brother from brother, nor divide 
Our motherland, thottgh they may change 
The patches on thoir map in pride; 

It shall not be for very long,— 

You know that. Mother, more than we: 
Our love for you is mountain-strong, 

Our faith is larger than the sea. 

* « « « 


These changes are hut fugitive, 

Futile shall be j;heir best endeavour: 

Your childretl five, your dtildtien live 
And claim ymt motilierlaud forevm 
And they shall surely fight and ehkge, * 

Until alt talk of boundaty censes, 

Imperialiam's measuring-tatm 
Itself be cut to little ptecea. * 

(From **fi«trayal** tgr SarenfiretiAttf Chatto|»adhayi) 


Fronj Wilderness to Power, 
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Tear Cas on Congress meeting. 







The opening of the Constituent Assembly of India 


'‘Swaraf will net ba a Iran gift ei tha Bcitlah Parllamant... It wlU ba a daolaratlpn of India’s fnll aalf-aspraitlon, axpraatad 
Uirough an Act of Parllamant. But It will ba maraly a eourtaoua ratification el tha daotarod wlah of tha ptM||da ^ India. 
Tha ratlfloaHon will ba a traaty to which Britain will bo a party. Tha Bitttah Parllatnanl, Whan tha aattlamant Wmas, wdl 
ratify tha wlihaa of tha pooplo of India m axpraiuad through . tha haaly ohoaan rapcasahtaOaM.'’ 

. ( SaaMl/f In 1833 ) 

'’My prayar la that tha Constitution that you ata going tg aiaka may ba raarad for unmoAtdtty/' ( Dr. 19 . Stnha) 

' ' . ^ —.—. . — — . . . .. . — ;■ • : . ' ' 








CHAPTER XXXV 

THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 
OF INDIA 

Sii Dbatinyash Dov 



OPSMINC 01* IHS CONMHt’RNl Aht»BMBI.y 

T his inaugural meeting of the Indian Con¬ 
stituent Assembly took place on the 9th 
December, 1946 m the Constitutional Hall 
of the Council House, New Delhi. 

Dr. Sacchidananda Smha of Bihar, the oldest 
member of the Constituent Assembly was the Interim 
President pending the election of the permanent 
chairman. 

Messages of congratulations and good wishes 
were received from the government of U. S. A, 
China and Australia. Mr. Acheson, the U S Secre¬ 
tary of State m his message said—-"India has a great 
contribution to maker to the {leace, stability uid 
cultural advancement of mankind and your dehbera- 
tions will be watched with deep interest and hope 
by freedom-loving people throughout the entire 
world." 

‘A constitution reared for immortality* was held 
up 08 the ideal before Indian Constituent Assembly 
by Dr. Sinha* 

On December 11, 1946, the Constituent Assembly 
chose Dr. Bnjendra Prasad as its permanent Chair- 
mad. Remarkabki tribtttes were paid to the per¬ 
sonality of the new President bv speakers from all 
sections of the House. 

I^lie President in tihe course of his addiress ssid 
among other ihing:s<-^"l aAt awijroi that thU 
Aasemli^r jhae been bom with certain UmltatiOins 
plaoeiA m it froto its bfrih. We may not feiget^ dis^ 
vefatd or ibilMM these lljeiiUntloiis In the otapi^'iH 
Q«fr tawmidjiMs ajt4 

t ihM in spite 61 theee lihiHbihnia the 

lni%e^«iit ^ hi lehdae i»rdeeedlnfe m oiw^iah 


authority tan interttre and whose decisions no one 
outside can upset, alter or modify.’* 

DactAKATlUN OF 0BJ«CIIV8 

On December 13, 1946 Pandit Nehru moved in 
the Constituent Assembly a resolution outlining the 
objecUve of the AsMsmbly, namely an Independent 
Sovereign Republic with all iwwers and autliority 
deiived from the people, which was unanimously 
passed on 22nd January, 1947, 

The Constituent Assembly had re-assenibled on 
January 20, 1947, ift its Second Session. 

After the passing of the resolution that came 
to be known as India’s Chmter of Freedom an Advi¬ 
sory Committoo of 50 members was set up and the 
Preudent of tlie Constituent Assembly was cmiiowcrcd 
to nominate up to 22 further memben. The Advisory 
Committee has the widest terms of reference of all 
the Committees set up and is meant to advise 
tile Constituent Assembly on the Fundamental Rights 
of citizens of the Union of Free India, the protec¬ 
tion of minorities and the administration of baefc- 
watd and tribal areas. 

Thsc TitiaD SasaiOM 

The third ^ssion met on ijLpril 28, 1947, after two 
and a half mohtihs of storm and stress 

TIMi rOutioa of presenting credentials and, signing 
tha Blldstar was anlivened this time by the presence 
of the PHme Mmistefs and elected r^eseaiatlves of 
Raroda, laippr,) Jodhpur, tTdni{inr, Patitia) Bikaiuni 
CSochin and Ri^. 

tn lo tb« !Rriisld«mt*s Wtiboma ftto 

aip ratMdtotitotik s^lW with lUd «a«i 
chlitiaaito <pf ^ hitairtl dnltjr of lOdia amidol titi 
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fact that isolated existence would be untenable for 
any State. Sardar Pannikar said: ' Ve are here by 
voluntary assodation. There was no coercion. No 
lircsbure has been brought to bear on us. Any one 
who says wc are coerced insults our intelligence.’' 

Pandit Ntthru moved the resolution to record the 
Meitort of the >fegotifiting Comiuittee set ui> by the 
Constituent Assmiikly and of the States’ Negotiating 
Committee. 

The must important achievement of this brief 
5 day session was the adoption of the Fundamental 
Rights as proposed by Sardar Patel on behalf of the 
Advisory Committee. There was a lively debate on 
various clauses of the Report. It transpired that our 
Fundamental Rights will be enforceable by law— 
justiciable, on the model of the Irish Constitution. 
The vision of a free India that these rights bring 
is magnificent and modern in outlook. 

The 'Rights of Equality’ guarantee equal rights 
to every citiaen in the Union, irrespective of religion, 
race, caste or sex, and tlie State will recognise no 
inequalities on the basis of these difTcrences. 


The various Committees formed by the Consti* 
tuent Assembly, notably the Union Constitution 
Committee, the Provincial Constitution Committee 
and the Advisory Committee hod laboured hard and 
faitlifully during the months between April and July 
session. The April Session had closed when the 
country was m a twilight of suspence. It was not 
known whctlier India will remain united or whothca: 
Pakistan had to come. But after the Monntbalten 
Plan of July 3, 1947, the position, such as it was 
had become clear and certain and the work of the 
Assembly was pursued with determination and 
despatch. 

In strange contrast to what hisd been happening 
outside since this 3rd of June, ti!t#l!anosphere inside 
the A.ssembly was marked wiiii' cordiality. The 
President with his charaa|||BM|IIIW grace and 

courtesy had firmly., demanding 

assurance of loyalty from the tea|H||^^ Such 
an assurance was however them, though 

as it happened their I g ad i f (^ppdhari Kbaliqua-i 
/aman later left Indian Dcmfii^ and his followers 
in a sudden and stealthy uay for Pakistan. 


At long ' last the disgraceful institution of 
’untouchability’ will no longer exist and imi>ositiou 
of any disability on that Bccount will be an offence. 

Titles were also abohshed so far as* their con- 
firmuient by the State is eoncerned. 

The Fundamental Rights guarantee freedom 
of speech and expression, the freedom to assemble 
Iteaceably and uitliout arms, to form associations and 
unions, to move throughout the Union without let 
or hindrance and to reside in any part of it. 

Freedom of Religious belief and practice was 
guarantee equally to all-^to fireely profess, practice 
and propagate a religion subject of cotuse, to public 
order, morality and health. 


The assuiance given to minorities was unequi¬ 
vocal and cat^orical. Minorities in every Unit of 
the free India Union shall be protected by law in 
resjtcct of tliefr language, script and culture. 


1!lhc July SiBUmon was markedly diff^-ent from 
the first thi ee seslnns. Not only the representatives 
of the IndiAn Staltes attended it in all but full 
the Muslim League meml^s from 
were mesent for the first time. ' 


Sardar Patel, as Chairman of the Provincial Con¬ 
stitution Committee presented his Report. Normally, 
the Provincial Legislatnrcb were to be unicameral, 
but a Second Chamber uas allowed. The Executive 
will consist of a Governor elected on adult franchise 
and cabinet consisting of a Prime Minister and other 
hlinisters. 

Patidit Nehru presented the Report of the Union 
Constitution Committee. It is proposed to set up a 
Reimblic known as India, consisting gf nine Gover¬ 
nors’ Provinces, five Chief Commib.Hioner8’ Provinces 
and the Indian States. The Union Parliament will 
consist ef two houses, the Raj Sabha or Council of 
States and the Lok Sabha or the House of Pfoiile 
corresponding to the House of Wds and House of 
Commons of England. The head of the Indian 
Union will be known as The Ila!#||rapati or President 
to be elected every five years by an electoral college. 
The Urnon Celitncit yiu to be on the British model. 
There shall be a Supreme Ctoirt of the Indian Unioil 
having cxduaive jnrisdiption in any dispntea between 
the Union and the Unite nr the Unite inter and 
for enforcing iNtmdaraentei Righti. 

k 

On Jtdy 22 the new Sag o^ fine India wBf 

nlnntAf 



CHAPTER XXXVI 
TRYST WITH DES'I INY 

I*0UTICAI, FREEDOM FOR ONE-FIFTH 
UF HUMAK RACK 


'ladta be jiee; 
li'pn'l that bf 
A Himalayan dnamf 
How faniatlu, 

How absurd an tdcoj 
J'hat nevci ocemred to mo, 
Two seoies of yeais ago, 
Aged people ieemed to agtce 



"Fieedom', a gentle voice 
tnii<,pcied that it should bi tin goal. 

It first sprang ftom 

A (in^ body but with a gieat soul 

It siatted a gintlo nave 

Hut ftnalh made Ike entire Judmu Ocean toll 

Just as OHO wave after another tn the oreaHi 

So moved on natiokd aspvaiions unbound ; 

Imbued with the eptnt of freedom, 

I'tic forces of rvvalttiioft gathered dIdUnd 


Suddenly and mcridibty tnuiHphid Wisdom 
lyiieriin Eail and IVist met on a tommon ground. 
What a muacle. 

That Independence can be 
Without a War, 

History will tell you, 

It has nevet happened befoie, 

Be biave, foiward, 

ktdeie ok the ohaiiot of Tmie, 

While approtahing the mountaik peak, 

Redouble youi efforts to climb, 

Unfailingly will you aiivee at youi ideal. 

Lofty 4ttd beautiful, and sublime. 


To the cease of Indien Freedom this poen^ h> fervently dedicated, on this glorious day oC the 
hftceoth of August, 1947, as a lUessuge of goodwill from China. 

* CbWl,aen Lo, 

Ambaseador of the Republic of Cldna. 


ItNDlA INDEFEND^II 

T &E Aamitiption of Fo#ir by 

mmtk tepre»«M<)'# bt 

^ 

pium dk Ml 1kg iHH\ 

!^“«1S!6|U3Sasa2 

AM 4 M 
AM iSM Me Mm 




aiftd lit lunpe and put up Saga M festoons ta toMte » 
and vUlagcn. bad teiban M in Mat seepion 
M in the atmgglii that began pa Mat midnight. 


M dVAMit map the betting. The 
M canM on the banka of the Ravi, 
night and this, giM nbattiW. 
( bg «!heodiiiW tights. The 
'Ind |44oib h(i4 $ tune picture 
M acenM, the 

^ br Ml iHMigati hhnaeu, 
M 4%*' ntid^'night* It ia 
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btrangc that a revohttion liab culminated in this way 
and an event of buch colobsal historical importance 
as the freedom of 400 million people is recorded iu 
this brief manner. 

The bOSbion in the chambei begins at 10-45 P.M 
The gollervss are full of a colourful crowd. Outside 
the roadstarc a surging masb. The proceeding com¬ 
mence with the, 'Bandc Mataram’ song sung by 
Mrs. Sucliata Ktipalani, the uite of the Congresb 
President. This is followdd by a brief opening 
address of the President, Dr. Rajcndra Prasad. 
Pandit Nehru then moves the pledge. He makes a 
stirring speech with deep emotion that greatly moved 
the audiancc. On the motion of Pandit Jawaharlol 
Nehru, seconded by Chaudhury Khaliqu/xaman and 
supiiorted by Dr. S Radliakrishnan, the members of 
the Constituent Assembly pledge to dedicate them¬ 
selves to the service of India and her people to the 
end that this ancient land attain her rightful and 
honoured place in the world and make her full and 
willing contribution to tlic promotion of world peace 
and welfare of mankind. 

The pledge uas read out by Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
first in Hindi and then m Knglish and repeated 
sentence by sentence by memberb rising in their 
heats, followed by blowing of conch-shells and lusty 
shouts of *'Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai'*. 

Befme Pandit Nehru moved tlie above pledge 
two minute’s silence was obscrvt‘d in memory of those 
Who died in the struggle foi ficcdom in India and 
elsewhere. 

Both Dr. Prasad and Pandit Nehru paid striking 
tributes to Mahatma Gandhi’s outstanding contribu- 
tionh to the cause of Indian freedom. Mention of 
Gandhiji’s name practically sent the House into 
hysterics. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad moved tiie following resolu¬ 
tion from the Chair admist thunderous cheers and 
aoclanution ;-r- , 

**I propose that it will ,b4 intimated to His 
Kxcellency the Viceroy that Constituent Assemiily 
o( India has assumed the power for tlui Oovemment 
4^ tndiii andij^e Constituent 4ssemblf of India has 
imdorsed the^ecommendation tbit Lord Idount- 
battm be tlii Guvemor-penmnd of India from At|gttst 
lf>. w4l%and that this message he ednvdiiM forth* 


with to Lord Mouutiiatten by the President and 
Pandit Nehru. 

’Phe House approved it admist acclamation. 
Mrs. Hansa Mehta then presented the National Flag 
of India to the Indian Constituent Assembly. In 
presenting the Flag to Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
Mis. Mehta said: ”It is in the Htncss of things that 
the first flag that is flying over this angust House 
should be the gift fiom the women of India.” 

Dr. Prasad showed the Flag round. Proceedings 
came to a close with the singing of ’'Hindusthan 
Haraara” by Dr. Iqbal and Janoganamana Adlii- 
nayaka” by Rabindranath. Mrs. Suebeta Kripalaiii 
conducted tlie chorus. 

Naiiau Pkoposss oaxh: ov Ai.i.iKiiANCB 

“Long years ago w'C made a tryst with destiny, 
and now the time comes when we shall redeem onr 
pledge, not wholly or in full measure, but very 
substantially’’, declared India’s first Premier Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru moving the resolution prescribing 
an oath for the members in the Constituent Assembly 
to-night. 

“At the stroke of mid-night hour” Pandit Nehru 
said, “when the world sleeps, India will awake to 
life and freedom. A moment comes, which conics 
but rarely in history, w'hen we step out from the old 
to the new, when an age ends, and when the soul 
of a nation, long supressed finds utterance. It is 
fitting that at this solemn moment we take the 
pledge of dedication to the service of India and her 
people and to the still larger cause of humanity”. 

Pandit Nehru continued: "At the dawn of 
history India started on her unending guest, and 
trackless centuries are filled with her striving and 
the grandeur of her soccess end her failures. Through 
good and ill fortune elUie she has never lost sight 
of tiiat quest or forgotten the ideals which gave her 
strength. We end todep a petiM of in fortune and 
India distsovers bersjalf egdln. The Bchtevement we 
celebrate todgSr is thSt g MePi an opeddng of oppor¬ 
tunity, to the greater Ipinhltls and «ehiev«ments that 
Bwaft ns. fhn we brave enongb and wise enough 
to grif^ this c^rtttdity, and aetoept the dhallenge 
of the future? 

"i'reedoin and power bring responsibility' 
responsibility rests upon this Aesgwbiy, « eogereiam 



INDIA ASSUMES INDEPENDENCE 




Dr Rajendra Praaad giving the pledge. Members of the Consembly dedicate 
themselves to the setvice of India to the end 


H. 1^ Ldrd MotmfcliEttcn MSdr*MM th* Cotifeipbly 





Candhlfi brings peace to afflicted Bengal 

One ot the numerous piayer meetings that attracted, lakhs bf Hindus & Muslims 


Till MlRACIf AI CAICUTTA 



A three-mile long peace procession men and women In Calcutta X5th August 
witnessed memoritble scenes of fraternisation. 




INDIA IS DIV10B1): INDIA IS BJUtK 


m 


btxly representiiig the tAverei^ti iieople of India. 
Before the birth of freedoim we have endowed all the 
pains of labour and our hearts are heavy with the 
memory of this sorrow. Borne of those pains con* 
tinue even now. Nevertheless the past is over and 
it is the future that beckons to us now. 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad had spoken in the night 
session and delivered a memorable speech on the 
mcamittg of the 15th. This speech laying down, the 
shape of our struggle and of the freedom that Came 
out of it, from one who has since then also become 
the Rashtrapati may be (juoted in full. 


^'That future is not one of ease or resting but of 
incessant striving so that we might fnlll the pledges 
wc have so often taken and the vow we shall take 
today. Tlie service of India means the service of 
the millions who suffer. It means the ending of 
l>overty and ignorance and disease and inequality 
of opi>ortunity. The ambition of the greatest man 
of our generation has been to wipe evtary tear from 
every eye. Tliat may be beyond us Imt so long as 
there arc tears and suffering, so long our work will 
not be over, 

''And so we have to labour and to work and work 
hard to give leality to our dreams. Those dreams 
arc for India but they t&e also for tlie world, for all 
the nations and peujdes are too closely knit together 
today for any one of them to imagine that it can 
live apart. Peace has been said to be indivisible. 
So is freedom, so is pro^ierity now, and so also is 
disaster in this one world that can no longer be split 
into isolated fragmmits. 

» 

"To tlic pc<iplc of India, whose representatives 
wo arc, we make appeal to join ns tvith faith and 
confidence in this great adventure. This is no tithe 
for ill-will or Maming othera. We have to build the 
noble mansion of Pree Indtg where ell her Children 
niay dwell. 

I beg to move, ^r, that {t he resolved that:*- 


Text of the Hon’blc President’s siwech on 
August 15, 10 A.H, 

1. et us in this momentous hoiu* of our history, 
when we are assuming ]>ower for the govn^iinuce of 
our country, recall in grateful remembrance the ser¬ 
vices and sacrifices of all those who laboured and 
suffered for the achievement of Uie indciwndencc we 
are attaining today. Det us on this historic occasion 
pay our homage to the maker of onr modem history, 
Mahatma *Oandhi, who has inspired and guided us 
through all these years of trial and travail and who 
inspite of the weight of years is still working in his 
own way to complete what is left yet unaccompliahed. 

2. Let us gratefully acknowledge tliat while our 
achievement is in no small measure due to our own 
sufferings end sacrifices, it is also the result of world 
forces and evmta abd last though not least it is the 
consumhiation and fulfihnent of the historic tradi¬ 
tions and democratic ideals of the British race whose 
farsighted leaders and statesmen Saw the vision and 
gave the podges Which are being redeemed today. 
We are happy to have in pur midst Ss a representa¬ 
tive of that race VisCount Mpuntbatten of Burma 
and his consort who ham worked hard and'played 
such an important part in bringing this about during 
the cloaiog soenes of this drama. The period of 
domination by Britain over India ends today and our 
relationsbip with Britain is henceforward gdng to 
rest on a basis of eqjiality, of mutual good will and 
mutual pfodt. 


"After the last stroke of midnight, f||l mambsra 
of the Constitusnt Assembly pta/tax on this 
do take the following p}edgu;>— 

( 

**Ai: this Solemn vdtdb the 

India, tbrungb sniffing and lamiica/ 
fmedcMt f . . *., A tamm of the c; 

AmemWr nf indHiv^ hi s» 

w ttm sarulee 4 tphi «wi hai^ hs 






$. It ie undcnbtedty m day nf rejoiidng. But 
ihare H Ctiliy tine thought whtoh! mart and detracts 
from dm fi|ii^eas of wis hafrPt uveat. India, whiidi 
wsf iinaQa|^<IOdandKal^ whkh culture 

of iMllmnitmia have made 
May aM man^^ thaff atuion the other 

.bMdity Wihe W^hdld rather hie on 

dIAsi tUmnif' wh' p uM df ebam and 

iWli *r,#ua ww m er 

Pd,Mil Ibe Met of hiyal 
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send our Kceetmgs to the new Dominion which is 
being established today there and wish it the best 
luck in its great work of governing that region and 
making all its citizens hBj>py and prosperous. We 
feel assured that they all will be treated fairly and 
justly without any distinction or discrimination. Let 
us hope and pray that the day will come when even 
those who jtave insisted upon and brought about thia 
divisioh will realise India’s essential oneness and 
w'c shall be tinited once again. We must realise 
however that this can bcibronght about not by force 
but by largehearte^ncss And co>oi)eration and by .so 
managing utu* affairs oti this side as to attract tiiose 
who have parted. It may appear to be a dream but 
it is no mote fantastic a dream than that of those 
who wanted a division and may well be icaliscd 
even sooner than we dare hoiM: for today. 

4. More than a day of rejoicing it is a day of 
dedication for all of us to build the India of our 
dreams. Let ns turn our eyes away from the past 
and fix our gase on the future. We have no quarrel 
with other nations and countries and let us hope no 
one will pick a quarrel with us. By history and tra¬ 
dition wc aie a peaceful people and India wants to 
be at peace with the world. India’s Empire ouhiide 
her own borders has been of a different kind from 
all other Empires. India’s conquests have been the 
conquests of spirit which did not impose heavy chains 
of slavery, whether of iron or of gold, on others but 
tied other lands and other peoples tq her with the 
more enduring ties of goldgn silk-^f culture and 
civilisation, of religion and knowledge (gyan). We 
shall follow tliat same tradition and shall have no 
ambition save that of contributing our little mite to 
the building of iieace and freedom in a war-distracted 
world by holding aloft the banner under which we 
have marched to victory and placing in a practicall 
manner in the hands of the world the great weapon 
of Non-violence which has achieved thisi unique 
result. India has a great part to play. There is* 
something in her life and culture which has enaAsled 
her to survive the on^nghte of |imie and today ire 
witness a new birth full of promise, it only we prove, 
ourselves true to our idetds. 

5. X,et us resedve to erfeate conditiodU in thi4 
conntry when every individwal will lie ftce and pro¬ 
vided vrith due whorewithal to develop and rise to 
his MMt ata|||ire, when poverty ahd sqnalor and 
iMM and%l-healtii will have been vanished, 

dfstinction between hinh and loiV .bj^tween 


rich and poor, will have disappeared, when religion 
will not only be professed and preached and prac¬ 
tised freely but wUl have btK^me a cementing force 
for binding man to man and not serve as a disturb¬ 
ing and disrupting force dividing and separating, 
when nntouchahility will have been forgotten like 
an unpleasant night dream, when exploitation of 
man by man will have ceased, when facilities and 
special arrangements will have been provided for 
the addimjatlds of India and for all others who arc 
backward, to enable them to catch up to others and 
when this land wdU have not only enough food to 
feed its teeming millions but will once again h.)ve 
become a land Bowing with rivers of milk, when 
men and women will be laughing and working for 
all they are worth in fields and factories, when cvcr> 
cottage and hamlet 'Kill be humming w’lth the sneet 
music of village handicrafts and maids will be busy 
with them and singing to their tunc—when the sun 
and the moon will be shining on happy huines and 
loving faces. 

6 . To bring all this about we need all the 
id^llsm and sacn-ifice, all the intelligence and dili¬ 
gence, all the determination and the power of orga¬ 
nisation that we can muster. We have many parties 
and groups with differing ideals and idoologie.s, 
They are all trying to convert the country to then- 
own ideologies and to mould the constitution and 
the administration to suit their own view i>oint. 
While they have tlie right to do .so the counbry and 
the nation have the right to demand loyalty from 
them. All must realise that what is needed most to¬ 
day is a great constrttctice effort—not strife, hard 
solid work— not argumentation hnd Iqt ns hope that 
all will be prepared to make their contribution. Wo 
want the peasant to g);pw more food, we want the 
workers to produce niore goods, wc want cmr in- 
dtwtrialiets to nae thdr intdllg*eace, tact and re- 
souruefukesa for tiie coRnmon good. To all we must 
aawtre coniditicitiis of ^md healthy life and op- 
poirttinities for sVf-hhprovetlaeijit and shlf-realisation. 

7 .1 Not only Itivilr' the p^le to dedicate them- 
sdivt* to that Has ahead tmt those 

whp w Wan iWdng the rpla of rulerg and 

ragnktorii of ithg Ylilf# W ottr tqaii and women have 
to aaitotoe the role torvanth Oto >arihy has won 
ttodlWt gtofr fn *^tant ,Ms :|!W fts bravery and 
iltomt BghWig gtMhtieii. Chfr aVdfets, atdlors and 
airtoan bav*t ta peaUae that they now faito d 
ohny on.wM davotvea hot fi ddfM 
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ifig the freedom which we have won bnt also to help 
in a constructive way in building up a new life, 
There is no place in the armed forces of our country 
which is not open to ohr paople, and what is more 
they are required to take the highest places as soon 
as th^ can so that they may lake full charge of our 
defences. Our public servants in various depart* 
inents of Government have to shed their role as rulers 
and have to become true servants of the people that 
their eotnpcers are in all free countries. The i>eoplc 
and the Gnvoinineni on tlieir side have to give them 
their trust and assure tltuiu conditions of service in 
kt'cping with the lives of the people in whose midst 
they have to live and serve. 

8. We welcome the Indian States which have 
acceded to India and to their t>eot>le we oiler our 
hands of t'umradeship. To the iwinces end the rulers 
of the States \vc ‘•ay that we have no designs against 
them. Wc trust they Will follow the example of 
the King 'of Kitgland and become constitutional 
rulers. They would do well to take as their model 
the liritish monarchical system which has stood the 
shock of two successive world wars When so many 
other uionarcliics in Knropo have tojipted down. 

9. To Indians settled abroad in British Colonies 
and elsewhere we send our good wishes and assor* 
once of our abiding interest in their welfare. To 
our minorities we give tite assurance that they will 
receive fair and just treatment and their rights will 
be respected and protected. 

10 . i^e of the great tasks which We have in 
hand is to complete the oonstitution under which 
not only will ^eedenn and liberty be assured to each 
and all Init which will enable us to achieve and 
attain and enjoy its fulfilment and its fruits. We 
must ac^Mnplwh this task as soon as possible so that 
we may b«gin to live and work under a ConatitutMm 
of our own maki<^, ci wbkh we msiy ill be {i!ro«d, 
nod ndiiOh it may become, dw pride and ‘privilege 
to defend and to preserve td ibe lasting g(^ of mur 
people and for ihe servioe'bf mankind. In 


that Qonniitution we shall naturally draw upon the 
exporience aud knowledge of other countries and 
nations no less than on our own traditions and sur¬ 
roundings and may have at times to disregard the 
lines drawn by recent history and lay down new 
boundfury lines not only of Provinces but also of 
distribution of powers end functions. Our ideal is 
to have a constitution titat will enable the people's 
will to be expressed and enforced and that will not 
only Secure liberty to the individual but also recon¬ 
cile and make it subservient to the common good. 

11. We have up to now been taking a pledge to 
achieve freedom and to undergo all sufferings and 
sacrifices for it. Time hag come when we have to 
take a pledge of another kind. Let no one imagine 
that the toe for work and sacrifice is gone and to 
toe for enjoying to fruits thereof has come. Let 
us realise tot to demand on our enthusiasm and 
capacity for unselfish work in the future will be as 
grmit as, if not greater than, what it has even been 
before. We have, therefore, to dedicate ourselves 
once again to to great cause that beckons us. The 
task is great, to times arc propitious. Let ns pray 
tliat we may have the strength, tlic wisdom and to 
courage to fulfil it. 


LORD MOUNTBATTEK'S ADDRESS 

Lmd Mouttibatten whose sincerity) speed aiu|l 
skill had been a great factor in bringfug tids to 
greatest moment in Indte^s modem history to this 
date also delivered an address. He read a message 
of guod-will from Hts Majesty to KiUg to to new 
dominion eff India. Recounting to history of recent 
negotiations for ludian Freedom) Wd MOuntbatleu 
paid a homage ^ the practical capacity for Cmnpro- 
mise of to leaders of the cotmtry. He rentinded 
tot from this da^ he there a^ to ssmnt of the 
Indiiit peophS) having agreed to'serve s« to film 
Oovemer Of free fodfo tin to invitation of to 
peoplfo^ topireseRtotito) ' 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

» 

* THE^ RIOTS AND GANDHIJI 


They gather m th«r prayer halls m a pioUb garb, 
They call their auldiera, 

Kill, kill, they shout; 

In their roaring mingles the music of their hymns. 
While the Son of Man m His agony prays, () (lod 
Fling, fling away this cup filled with the 

bitterest ixiison. . . 


The histone occasion in the Constituent Astsembly 
lacked the central figure, the father of the Freedom 
that uas celebrated in this way. On being invited 
to be at Dcllii at this time, Gandhiji had pleaded 
Ills pre-ocutpatiun at Noakhali with a cryptic remark 
that gave his estimate of the situation "Delhi is 
far off: Hoakhah is near", he had said, 


Karhei, when the political settlement was keep¬ 
ing our leaders in feverish activity, he had gone into 
this far off comer of rural Bengal and speoit months 
in going from house to house, from village to village, 
bringing comfort, courage and peace to this stricken 
land. The overshadowing picture in the country had 
already become of the communal strife and bloodshed 
The Swaraj of his dreams seemed far off. Disruption 
and moral degradatiem was all round him. 


There were greatm* kilUng at Calcntm and later 
in Bihar. But Calcutta had evenly matched com¬ 
munities and after the first day, retaliation had 
brought realisation and the city settled down into 
a suUen truce with occasional incidents. In Bihar 
Gandhiji’s threat to fast unto death and tiie eVergetic 
.•.tejis of the Government had stopped the riots very 
quickly. At Noekhali, even after the fttit outlireak 
a cool policy of terrorisatiou, abduction and forcible 
conversion was going on against a small and help¬ 




ing in Muslim hoimes, trekjjm from place to place. 
Xu the special batch of his chosen companions and 
workers thme were several young women, Sushila 
Nair, his grand daughter and daugliter-iu-law, 
ihicheta and a Muslim lady, Bhen Amtul Salam. 
These ladies went alone from house to house. Amtual 
came from a distinguished Muslim family, was the 
sister of an ex-Chief Justice and relative of Nawab 
of Chhatari. She was an ashramite and a devout 
Mu<dtm. She underwent a long fast at Noakhali to 
wm over the heart of her co-religionists for humanity 
and justice and love. 

Dr. Pattabhi describes tlte rule of Gandhiji in 
Noakhali as follows: 

"In all this haitowing tsle of woe, of fsmiUes 
wiped ont, villages burnt, women raped, abducted 
and forcibly married, in this tragedy which has out- 
desie the trsgediim of history^ the nolorious Armenian 
massacres of old, the Black and Tan pogroms of 
IreUmd, sad the moire teeent slaughter of Jews in 
Germany, there remains bu^one br%ht spot, one 
shining liglit, oge 'hoUttny Individnali marching 
alone ah4 , melancholy and slow 

throtigbotft chh marshes, nC Eaet Bengnli witneesjug 
lorbom bouaes by thdsownd snd forssken famithin 
by the million, ean|’'iog however with hhn the hmeh 
6i ihope snd pence, eshentidg PjfKdd* to sAnd fear 
and leari to believe, dtrdnidt dpon the eseenthd 
good in hmatn natnee end the dltimate tHmmhh td 
love over hatred, hpldinff atpfl the tohfh ol.ttttili 
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in the mid&t of nntrtith, ot tight in the midst of 
darknOss and of life in the midst of death*' 

(PaitabW’a “Kihtory of Congress.", Vol. 11) 


But while Oandhiji’s work at Koakbali was 
having a sobenng effect in Bengal, Bihar and U. P., 
It was considered by the League as a sabotage of its 
doctrine of hatred and two nations. On the day 
when Direct Action had been inaugurated at the Con^- 
ference of League Legislators at Delhi, it was not 
only Suhrawardy who had outlined a programme of 
what later happened at Calcutta. There were Mr. 
Keroz Khan Noon and Mr. Ghazanfar Ali, who had 
prophesied bappemngs that would put the memory 
of Changtz and i^Uu Khan mto shade. These pro¬ 
phecies were soon rcahsed in the districts of these 
leaders. The Rawalpindi and Multan DUtnet had 
been the rtKn’uiting ground of the British Indian anhy. 
with most backward, pir-ridden fanatical and ignor* 
ant people. Many of them ex-service men had arms 
and the war had biutaiised them even more. Across 
the border were the backward frontier districtfi, ever 
ready for loot and rapine. Tho minority communi¬ 
ties, Sikhs and Hindus were cither in tlie towns or 
in isolated small pockets and had Uved peacefully 
for generations with their neighbours. Then suddenly 
these villages found themselves surrounded by 
tliottsands of armed gangs of marauders. The villages 
were looted, and burnt; men, womsm and children 
maimed and killed, women abducted and diahonoared, 


preached violence and jehad aguinst Hindus and 
Bikhs, at the same time it held office in the iwovinces 
and at the centre controlling police and jnstice. On 
being asked his opmion about this Oandhiji had con¬ 
demned this grave anomaly. "It is !m> bad that it 
cannot last long*', he bad said. 

In fact It was the horror of this fratricidal war 
and the failure of the expenment of a composite 
Government at the centre that ultimately induced 
the Congtoss leaders to accept Mountbatten I*lan 
with severing of some purls, but lesser parts than 
Jinnah's orhpnol demand. Sunilar earlier offer by 
Kajaji's fonuula had been turned down by JinUah as 
u "truncated and moth eaten’* Pakistan. 

Gan^iji had taken up a stand against vivisec¬ 
tion, but recognised that gdteritatlve was revolution, 
w a civil wot on one side end a new fight with tho 
British who supported the League demand. The 
country, its press and leaders of all schools were 
taken by surprise and in the majority expressed dis¬ 
approval and dismay at the acceptance by the Congress 
of a scheme of division. In the A. 1. C. C, meetingt 
however there was scarcely any opiKwitton except¬ 
ing by the valiant fi^ght put up by Bri PurShotam 
Das Tandou. Nehru had ej^laincd that the alter- 
native was murder. It was not a question of being 
afraid of being kiUed, but the killing on both sides 
was of yofu oW'U people. SSrdar Patel told how 
impossible the pointion had become in the Govem- 
meni by the obstruction politby of Muslim setvices. 


Many women jumped into wella or burnt themselvea He latee expressed that it was the decision to ampu- 
and men shot Biefr own families to tove them from tate a Umb rather than allow the poison to affect the 
torture and dishonour worse than death. Cbangis whole body. Thsy all told later, as Rajendra Batm 
and Uatlu Khan would bkah In their graves hi their had exitressed at the time, their conviction that the 
names were associated with aimh i^uga as were decision would restore goodwill and that with it and 
enacted at Rawalpindi and Mtifrea. These things the foreo of Coonmnic and other factors there erOnld 


Went on with impunity mid photographs pubBshedi 
later In the press, taken frhm air, sh^itdl cothihiis 
of armed men with rifles, some whijlt eshs^ thhi 
horses Carrying thifr bootp swemfring fUtd eohhtrp* 
side below. The *shots\ hcNrever were otar bp a 
eemers. MiiHary aid rssbhsd the mtViM, 

The teles of hptw, 

^ose who sshsp^, fchtM q ffroW 

blase into s hnniisgtfstieiii, « ' 

Thmis g<fi(sWy 


ished be a reunion at an early date, 
iknms 

ami Thq poison, it Wonld seem, had become too deep 
ntrpw and wi^ spvusd wnd the ano^ptmtice of Pehistau, 
hir a imikisadolhavhlgfaMwtinifli^^ 

.1 si . M. . lU 1. ri«B ... * » m m 


^ obming l'hkiin«a.i tmiy hhdory will 
% wm .tmnMts wore ri^t and 
w iWWalip, t laiftliW tl# * tfStsdr ihat 
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It would also seem that the evil star of India 
had not ceased to have its l)aueful influence even 
while it was hetting. The Ihinjah (lovetatuent had 
.dwa\s the woisl tyi)e of die-liard civilian oflicers. 
The\ must have lound it hard to reconcile ihein- 
sehes to this throwing away of the limpirc. We 
had occasion to see the intrigues of some of the 
('loveriiors to tijj the balance in favour of the I,eague, 
Khi/ar had. bec-n unsaddled in the runjab and under 
the curtain ot Sec, 93, sinister things had been 
ha]»i»ening in the I’mijab, The ^htslim police and 
ollicers had had a free hand nispite of various piolests 
of the innionty comnmnit.\. The wealthiest ]iart of 
Uahoie, the heart of its business quarter, insi<le 
.Shahalnii (late, was looted and burnt during curfew 
hours with the help of the iiolice and a ^luslim 
aiagistmte. Acconling to jiopular beliel, later ex¬ 
pressed in a pamphlet by Dhanwantii, a well-known 
and experienced pulihc worker of the Ihmjab, the* 
hhhlen official hand in spreading of riots w.ts clearly 
disceinable and the worst alTe*cted areas were those 
with liurope.m District Oflicers. 

With the opening of the Houiularv Commission 
these communal riots leachc'd another iihase. Tiu* 
Sikhs had been hit the hardest both in the Deague- 
sponsored atiocities in which the .Sikhs were speniiallj' 
\iclimised and m the elivision in the Punjab. Hopes 
were held to Sikhs of more justice being done, on 
the liasis of the ‘Other I'actois' idaiise but tlwse were 
satll) bedie'd in the lloundary award. The patience of 
the Sikhs was compleiely exhausteel. The initiative 
for a new' bresikout in tin* Amritsar disuiet seem to 
have tome from the Sikhs. 'I'liis staited a tr.iin of 
incidents ot incieasing fei<K*ity and maguitinle till 
these merged into an all-out wai of one community 
against the otlnr. .Smie unspeakable honors were 
committed agaiiisi women b\ both sides. The num¬ 
ber of petiple massacred is not known yet, but must 
be very lu*a\y. Phe Uoundarv Force seem lo have 
added to the strife by taking sides. .Some of the 
States, like llhawaiimr, Patiala, Kapurtliala, llhaiat- 
pur and Alwar took part, it would .seem in this 
conimunal war. 'I'lius on the threshold of our 
freedom .i mounting crisis of fren/y aiul madness 
was spreading devastation in the Punjab and for 
tne* Sikh and Hindu poimlation of X.W.P.P., 
Ilaluehistnn and Sindh. l.,oot and ai.son, abduction 
and forcible convension wctc going on a mass scide. 
>Soon bt.*^^ a two way trek of miserable, terror- 
stricken niou and women from one* ])art of the 
connlry tft the other. Many drojiped on flu* road¬ 


side out of hunger and exhaustion. Many were* 
killed or abdueteil on the way. In long straggling 
trails of iicdaslriaiis, cattle*, bullock-carts dragging 
its weary CMnirse, uprooted from their ancestoral 
home's, bereft of lands, houses and all belongings, 
living in momentary terror of marauding' bauds, 
people began to move* from the two directions to 
establish Mr. Jiunahs dream of two nations. Tliere 
were 36 lakhs of Hindus and Sikhs in the west 
Punjab and 44 lakhs of Muslims in the east Punjab. 
Many million pe*f)i*le were* thus forced to lea\’e their 
homes, mostly with bare clothes on their hacks, to 
seek shelter in refugee* camps that were now springing 
uj), and live on such charity as was available. 

This ‘Crisis in India’s Soul' as Nehru jtut, it, 
had alninst synchronised with August 15th, though 
the peak w.is to come* a few days later. Thus we 
came lo live the* most huinilialing chapter iu Iiidias 
long history on the eve of her greatest glory. The 
celebrations were naturally subdued and (•aiidhiji 
did not feel any jubilation. 

Hut as it ha])pened the only place that celebrated 
the 15th of August with a sinceTely felt joy ami 
abandonment was Calcutta where (luiulhiji had 
decided to pass tlie historic night of this dale. 

liver since the 16th of August a year earlier, the 
great cil.\' had been in the griii fif a communal situa¬ 
tion that has settled down as a chronic ailment, 
paralysing the life and work, dividing it into two 
mutually-banned ureas—Pakislaii and Hindustan ; 
and one could walk from one into the other with 
most chances oi being stabbed. There were frequent 
curlews. The 15th of August was therefore awaited 
\\ith giave npjirehension specially by the Muslims 
who no longer had a partisan police and Government 
to back Iheni. When Gandhiji was passing Calcutta 
with his intention to pass 15th Atigust at Noakhali, 
Mr, Suhrawardy and other Muslim lenders asked him 
to stay at Calcultu to bring peace lo this stricken 
city. (Jaiidhiji agreed promptly and established 
himself iu a Muslim house in one of the worst affected 
area. His campaigu began at once. He visited the 
plague .spots, talked to iK'ople and siwkc to lumnoth 
gatherings iu his [irayer meetings. These meetings 
were held daily at different parts of the city. Peace 
processions were .soon organised of men and women, 
Hindus and Muslims. Opposition of the Hindu 
Snbha leaders to such a move was won over and the 
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was ‘ct for what was cotuiu}} on the 15lli 
August. 

Hut wli.rl actuall.v trausiiircd on the night of 
tin* Hth and the glorious dawn of the 15tli August 
was souicthing like a miracle. As if by magic the 
year long teiiliou and aiiimositv had disjippeared and 
a mighl\, emotional upsurge of Hindu Muslim 
fraternisation swept the city from end to end. The 
city had been gaily decorated with flags festoons 
and arches, in •which the Muslim niohallas jiarti- 
cipated tcpuilly with the Hindus. The streets was a 
seething mass of hilarious crowds, and resounded 
with Jai Hind and a strange iitw ery ‘Hindu Muslim 
Kk Ho’. It was a touching si'eiie to witness. Old 
and young Muslims, iKior people would come, at first 
shv to accost you with a Jai Hind and then 
mingle in one of the gioups of Hindu Muslim 
parties who went round on crowded buses, tianis and 
trucks, 'riic leaders were also taken by surprise by 
this sudden phenomenon and when the news was con- 
vejed to fhindhiji a smile ol joy lit uj) his face. His 
deep anguish at the suffering of the. jieojde, Hindu 
and ^luslinis on the dusty I’unjab roads, and in 
imjnovised shelters, must have been forgotten for this 
moiiieiil. (laudhiji celebrated the !5lh of August, 
bv fasting and praying in which Mr. Suhrawardy 
had kept him comi>any. 

The dawn of the 15th August in Calcutta will 
live in one’s nKnior\ with its Prabhat Pheris of 
young men and girls, with moving and solemn 
melodies. Por a week the artistic talent of Bengal 
blos,sonied in a riot of new’ song, poetry and drama. 
Bengal had earned its right to celebrate our freedom. 

On a brief recrudcnce of trouble in Calcutta, 
Gandhiji had put a stop to it by startiiif; a fast unto 
death. 

Gandhiji left Calcutta on his way to the iiuhap]>y 
land of Punjab. But the stream of the burning 
scorlchiug lava of this eruption had now reached 
Delhi and there were serious riots. Gandhiji had to 
atop at Delhi. Daily and hourly, he has Ireen 
working with every ounce of his energy to restore 
])ence, save the Muslim minority, from terror and 
forcible expulsion from this ancient city, bringing 
comfort to the sufferers, restoring the morale of the 
disrupted families and society of the huge new class 
that has sprmig up—the refugees. Some of us arc 


reminded of liis oailiei sucec-sful effort to lurn a 
misforlimc to good nfiei the Bihar IJartliquakc. 

This ‘hiimnii earfh<iuake’, as Nchiu has called 
it, had affected not oiilv those who were Us \ietims 
diteelly, hut had shaken all our elierishcd ideals and 
the structure of our national life to its foundations. 
We seeiiieil to have come .ig.iinst a dead wall at the 
very gates of out freedom. f)iilv Gandhiji u-mained 
our guide at such a lime. 

“Preedom eaiiie to us and it came within a mini- 
muni of \ioleiiee. But iminediatelv after, we had to 
wade tliough oceans of 1>1 <mm 1 and teats. Woiso tjian 
the blood and (ears was the shame and disgrace that 
accompanied them. Where were onr values and 
staitdards then, wheie was our old culture, our 
humanism and spirituHhl\ and all that Tiidia had 
sttKid for in the past? isuddenlv darkness descetided 
upon this land and mmlness sei .ed the people. 

“Peat and hatred blinded our iitiiids and all 
the restrauits which civili/ation impose,-- were swept 
away. Horror piled oti horror atid a sudden empti¬ 
ness .seized Its at the brute savagerv of human beings. 
The lights seemed all to go oitt ; not all, for a few 
still flickered in the raging tempi*sl. We ssorrowed 
for the dead and the dying and for those whose 
.suffering was greater than that of death. We sor- 
row'cd e\en more for India, our coniinon mother, for 
whose frewlotn we had lahoutetl tlnse long jeais. 


“Onb Bkuuit Pi.VMi-;’’ 

“The lights seemed to go out but one bright 
flattie continued to Imrn and shed its light on the 
surrounding gloom and, lookitig at that pure flame, 
strength and hope reUtnied to us and we felt that 
W’hatever momentary disaster might overwhelm our 
people, there was the spirit of Tudta strong and un¬ 
sullied, rising above the turmoil of the present and 
not caring for the petty exigencies of the day. 


“How tuany of you realise what it has meant to 
India to have the pre.sence of Mahatma Gandhi 
during these months? We all "know of his magni¬ 
ficent services to India and to freedom during the past 
half-cenlnry and more. Bui no service mild have 
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been greater than w hat he has performed during the 
past four months when, in a dissolving world, he has 
been like a rock of pnriK>se and a lighthouse (*f truth. 


and his firm, low voice has risen above the clamours 
of the multitude, pointing out the path of rightful 
endeavour.” (Nehru) 


I .shall woik foi an India in which the i)Oorcst shall feel 
that it is their cfaiiitiy, in who.se making they have an effective 
xriice, air India in which tliere shall be no high class and low' 
chuss of people, an India in whicli all communities sliall live 
in jicrfect harmony .... 'I’lierc can be no room in such India 
for the collise ot initoucliability or the curse of intoxicating 
drinks and thiiys .... Wi'iiien will enjoy the same tights 
as men .... This is the India of mv dieams. 

M. K. Camuu. 







BOOK IX 


LOOKING INTO THE DAWN 





CHAPTER XXXVIIl 

linight luminous' Dawn! lose-rcd, ladianl tejoicinff! 

.S/iow ihc iTavcller hit toad : the cattle their pastuic iieiv ; 
Rouse the beasts • i the Katih to then truthful myttad voicing, 
J^eader of lisfhtful days' softtning tlr. soil tvith d<7*>. 
]Vidc-e\pandcd Pawn! Open the gates of the morning ; 
IVaken the tinging birds! iiuide thou the tiuthful light 
To utteimost shade of the shadow, foi, see you! the dawning 
Is bom, whiti’Shining, out of the gloom of the night. 

(Rigveda) 


lovely da\vM of freedom tliat breaks tn i^iold and put pic over the ancient 
capital of ‘Prithirai*, si>lcndtd iiaR of neu lx>m India to be unfurled on the 
morrow over the Red Fort of t^ahjehan. We pay you the homage of our 
dedicated heart and hands and i>ledge ourselves to translate into glorious deeds 
the dreams that were our share and inspiration in the long darkness of our 
!x>ndage'’. 


{SarojinTs Greetings to New Dawn, Aug. 14-15) 
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Tllli: OF AITOITST, 10^7 

August 15 th, 1947 is the birthday of free India. It marks for her the end of an old era, the 
lieginning of a new age. But ue ran also make it by our life and acts as a free nation an 
important date in a new age opening for the whole world, for the political, social, cultural 
and spiritual future of humanity. 

August isth is my owm birthday and it is naturally gratifying to me that it .should have 
assumed this vast sigiiifieance. I take this cnincidenec, not ns a fortuitous accident, but as 
tlie sanction and .seal of the Divine Boict that guides my stops on the work with which 
I began life, the beginning of its full fruition. Indeed, on this day I can w’atch almost all 
the world-movements which I hoped to see fulfilletl m niv lifetime, though then they looked 
like impracticable dreams, arriving at fruition or on their way to achievement. In all these 
movements free India may well play a large part and take a leading position. 

The first of these dreams was a revoutionary movement which W'ould create a free and 

united India. India today is free but she has not achieved unitv. At one moment it almost 

seemed as if in the very act of liberation she would fall back into the chaos of separate States 
which preceded the British con<iucst. But fortunately it ikav seems probable that this danger 
will be averted and a large and powerful, though not yet a complete union w’ill be established. 
Al-o, the wisely drastic policy of the Constituent Assembly has made it probable that the 

problem of the depressed classes will be solved without schism or fissure. But the old 

communal division into Hindus and Muslims seems now to have hardened into a permanent 
jiolitical division of the country. It is to be hoped that this settled fact will not be acccjited 
as settled for ever or as anything more than a temjwrary exjiedient. For if it lasts, India 
may be seriously w’cakened, even crippled: civil strife niav remain always possible, i>ossible 
even a new invasion and foreign conquc.st. India's internal development and prosiicrity may 
be impeded, her position among the nations weakened, her destiny impaired or even frustrated. 
This must not be ; the partition must go. I«et us hojic that that may come about naturally, 
by an increasing recognition of the necessity not only of peace and concord but of common 
action, by the practice of common action and the creation of means for that puriiose. In 
this way unity may finally come about under whatever form—the exact form may have a 
r>ragmatic but not a fundamental importance. But by w'hatevcr means, in whatever w’ay, 
the division must go ; unity must and wdll be achieved, for it is necessary for the greatness 
of India’s future. 

Another dream was for the resurgence and liberation of the peoples of Asia and her 
return to her great role in the progress of human civilisation. Asia has arisen ; large parts 
are now quite free or are at this moment being liberated : its other still, subject or partly 
.subject parts are moving through whatever struggles towards freedom. Only a little has to 
be done and that w'lll be done today or tomorrow. There India has her part to play and 
has begun to play it with an energy and ability which already indicate the measure of her 
po.ssibilities and the place she can take in the council of the nations. 

The third dream was a world-union forming the outer basis of a fairer, brighter and 
. oW,er life for all mankind. That unification of the human world is under way ; there is an 
u.iperfert initiation organised but struggling against tremendous difficulties. But the 
momentum is there and it must inevitably increase and conquer. Here too India has begun 
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to play a pioniinent part and, if tihc can develop that larger statesmanship which is not 
limited by the present facts and immediate possibilities but looks into the future and brings 
It nearer, her presence may make aU the difference bcti^een a slow and timid and a bold and 
sv\i£t development. A catastrophe may intervene and interrupt or destroy what is being done, 
but even then the final result is sure. JFor unification is a necessity of Nature, an inevitable 
movement. Its necessity for the nations is also clear, for without it the freedom of the small 
nations may he at any moment in peril and the life even oi the large and powerful nations 
in,secure. The unification is therefore to the interests of all, and only human imbecility and 
.stupid selfibhne.ss can prevent it : but the.se cannot stand for ever against the necessity of 
Nature and the Divine Will. But an outward basts is not enough ; tliere nm'stt grow up an 
uiternatioiial spirit and outlook, mteniatioiial forms and institutions must appear, i>erhaps 
such developments us dual or multilateral citi/.enship, willed inteichaiige or voluntary fusion 
of cultures. Nationalism will have fulfilled itself and lost its militancy and would no longer 
find these things incompatible with self-preservation and the integrality of its outlook. A 
new spirit ot oneness will take hold of the human race. 

Another dream, the spiritual gift of India to the world has aheady begun. India’s 
spirituality is entering Kuropc and America in an e\er increasing measure. That inoveuieiil 
will grow*; amid the disasters of the time more and more eye.s are turning towards her with 
hope and there is even an increasing resort not only to her tenchmgs, but to her psychic and 
.siiiritual parctice. 

The final dream was a step in evolution which would raise man to a highci aud larger 
consciousness and begin tlie solution of the problems which have perplexed and vexed him 
.since he first began to think and to dream of nidividiuil periectioii and a perfect society. This 
is still a i)ersonal hope and an idea, an itlcal which has begun to take hold both m India and 
ill the West on forward-looking minds. The difficulties in the way arc more formulalffc 
than in any other field of endeavour, but difficulties were made to be overcome and if the 
Supreme Will is there, tlicy will be overcome. Here too, if this evolution is to take place, 
since it must proceed through a growth of the spirit and the inner consciousness, the initiative 
can come from India and, although the scope must be universal, the central movement may 
lie hers. 

Such is the content w'hich I pul into this date of India's liberation ; whether or how' fat 
this hope will be justified depends upon the new and free India. 


Sri Atjrobindo 
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A NEW STAR RISES IN THE EAST 
Ft. Nbiisd's Mbssacb to tub Nation 

Tub appointed Day has come—the day appointed by destiny, and India stands forth again 
after long slumber and struggle, awake, vital, free and indei»endcnt. The Past clings on to 
us still in some measure and we have to do much before we redeem the pledges we have so 
often taken. Yet the tuniing point is i>ast, liistory begins anew for us, the history w’hicli 
uc shall live and act as others will write about. 

a 

b 

It is a fateful moment for us in India, for all Asia and for the world. A new star rises, 
the star of freedom in the East, a new hope comes into being, a vision long cherished 
materialise: May the star never set and that hoi>c never be betrayed. 

We rejoice in that freedom, even though clouds surround us, and many of our people 
are sorrow-stricken and difficult problems encompass us. But freedom brings responsibilities 
and burdens and we have to face them in the spirit of a free and disciplined people. 

On this day our first thoughts go to the Architect of this freedom, the Father of our 
Nation who, embodying tlie old spint of India, held aloft the torch of freedom and lighted 
up the darkness that surrounded us. We have often lieen unworthy followers of his and 
have strayed from his message, but not only wc but succeeding generattous will remember 
this message and bear tlie imprint in their hearts oi this great sun of India, magnificent in 
his faith and strength and courage and humility. Wc shall never allow that torch of freedom 
to be blown out however high the wind or stormy the tempest. 

Uur next thoughts must be of the unknown volunteers and soldiers of freedom who, 
without praise or reward, have served India even unto death. 

We think also of our brothers and sisters who have been cut off from us by political 
boundaries and who unhappily cannot share at present in the freedom that has come. They 
'are of us and will remain of us whatever may happen, and we shall be sharers in their good 
and ill fortune alike. 

The future beckons to us whither do we go and what shall be our endeavour? To bring 
freedom and opportunity to the common man, to the peasants and workers of India. To 
fight and end poverty and ignorance and diseases. To build up a prosperous, democratic 
and progressive nation, and to create social, economic and political institutions which will 
ensure justice and fullness of life to every man and woman. 

We have hard work ahead. There is no resting for any one of us till we redeem our 
pledge in full, till we make all the people of India what destiny intended them to be. We 
arc citizens of a great country, on the verge of bold advance, and we have to live up to 
that high standard. All of us to whatever religion wc may belong are equally the children 
of India with equal rights, privileges and obligations. We cannot encousage communalism 
or narrow-mindedness, for no nation can be great whose people are narrow in thought or 
in action. 

To the nations and people of the world wc send greetings and pledge ourselves to 
coKiperate with them in furthering peace, freedom and democracy. And to India our 
mudi^oved mother-land, the ancient, the eternal "and the ever-new, we pay our teveeeut 
hvim^iP and we bind ourselves afresh to her service. 


JAI HIND 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

* 

INDIAN RE-CONSTOUCTION PLANS 


1. INDIA’S ECONOMIC SYSTEM 
Dr Kadhakuinud Mookerjt, M.A., Fh.D. 


At the dawn of a new era of reconatruction, 
it becomes useful to look at the foundations and 
re-examine briefly the economic system which has 
been evolved in India throufth the aifes as the out¬ 
come of both her physical and social conditions. 

In spite of the introduction of Western modern 
civilization to India under tlie auspices of British 
rule, India has remained as ever mainly the land of 
villages. According to the last Census, India is the 
land of about 700,000 villages as against only 2,703 
towns which can hardly be called towns in tlie 
Western sense of the term, because they have only 
5,000 people and more each. India counts only 
about 40 dtics which have more than a population 
of 100,000 and more each. 

I 

Thus India is primarily an agricultural ooutttry. 
She is very much handicapped by a very low level 
of illiteracy. Less than one per cent Of her lM>t>ola>* 
tion is Hnglisli literate, while general litergey is otdy 
about 12‘2 per cent. 

About 80 per cent of India's miUtons, totalliag 
about 300 anillUtoiui, are on land, with Ott overall 
hol<Ung of abont H acrea per hei4 aud 3 aorei 
fatoiljr, 


The following 

are India’s main 

agriculture 

Crops:— 



1. Kicc, comprising 

29% of total w’orld production 

2. Wheat, „ 

7% ., 

II 

3. Sugai, „ 

18% „ ,, ,, 

II 

4. Cotton, ,, 

15% „ „ 

Jl 

S. Jute, 

08% ,, ,, ,, 

II 

6. Tea, „ 

23% „ „ 

fl 


7. Tobacco, coffee, rubber, peanuts, together 22%. 


India is one of the world’s largest producers of 
hides. 

It will be seen from the above list of India’s 
agricultural crops that, while India may run short of 
food like rice or wheat, she may make it up by buying 
her import of required food export of some of her 
commercial crops, especially Jute, 

The recently appointed Agricultural Commission 
known as the Bengal Land Eevenuc Commission (of 
which I happened to be a member) has found by 
elaborate investigations of rural inroblems all over 
India the someivhat distressing fact that India’s 
agridUltUirBl niiUicns have no work for thetnsdves for 
about half the year during the off-seasons of Agricul¬ 
ture. The only remedy to this difficult situation is 
that work Shmild be provided for them in their 
village hemes hy means of £l>laiiiited program of 
hundkeafts which they may ply to profit in their 
Oottageit when they are thrown out of work. 
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The Nation in India still lives in the Village and 
in the Cottage. 

Her large and heavy industries, few as they are, 
absoib only a very small percentage of her total 
population, a percentage which is moreover on the 
decline. India will take long to industrialize herself 
m the, Western sense of the term. Till then means 
must be foRud, to feed her starving millions by bring* 
ing work to them when they go out of work, and 
employing them profitably in their own village homes 
to which they aie b»und by strong social tics. Rural 
labonr in India is not mobile enough. 

India has thus been inevitably a country of .small 
holdings but that does not mean that she has been 
exclusively an agricultural country. 

On the contrary, India’s historic and traditional 
economic system has been a balanced development 
of agriculture and handicrafts. 

In the remote prc*mcchanical ages, she had been 
a large exporter of her manufactures. Mommsen has 
described how by her trade in Mmslins with the 
Roman Kmpirc in the early centuries of the 
Christian era, she was draining that empire annually 
of several millions of its gold sesterces. She also 
cxi>ortod spices, scents, and perfumes, pearls and 
precious stones, cottons and textiles. She produced 
the steel that made tlic Damascus Blade. The Iron 
Pillar of Delhi of about 400 a.d. is a standing monu¬ 
ment of her metallurgical skill, as the Asokan Mono¬ 
lithic Pillar of 250 «.c. of a height of 50 feet is a 
masterpiece of her architectural achievement. It still 
stands four square to the winds and braved the Bihar 
earthquake of 1935. Similar later Muslim monu¬ 
ments are Kutb-Minar, Taj, and the like. 

It cannot, however, be denied that through the 
ages India has been built up as a predominantly rural 
and agricultural civilization. She thought out her 
best and highest in her woods and hermitages as 
recorded in her age-old Vedic, {^nskrit, add Pali 
literature, for the study of which the IT. S. A. Univer¬ 
sities maintain richly endowed Chairs. 

She cautipt surrender her traditional ideals of 
thougltt nndi^ife, her culture and dvilization to 
modem ’wholesale methods of materialism and 
me^l(|li;ation, aiming at vast mass ' production. 


without reference to its reactions on life and the in¬ 
dividual’s i>ersonality. India still believes in the 
possibilities of “Three Acres and a Cow’’, in small 
farming, in .self-suflScicnt homesteads as the basis of 
the good life, in agriculture and dairy-farming, 
coupled with home industries like Spinning and 
Weaving, 

That is the Gandhian Plan for which India and 
the Cungrcsa stand. But the system has its broader 
aspects. It may be pointed out that mere economic 
ciTiciency is not tlie only standard by which small 
farming and peasant proprietorship are to be judged 
in India. Small farming has been the established 
profession in India through the milleniums and does 
not count as a mere convenient held of investment 
for its incomes and returns. The system keeps alive 
in India various practices of agricultural co-operation 
in sowing, harvesting, and irrigation and contributes 
an element of social stability and cohesion to India's 
culture. Very few cotmtries in the world have pro¬ 
duced an enduring institution like the Indian village 
Community as the vehicle of a vast rural and peasant 
democracy that has stood like the rock of ages against 
the waves ol political unrest and revolutions. The 
continuance of these Indian village republics (anti¬ 
cipating the Soviets) rests on petUe agriculture and 
proprictorshi]) and on the practices and habits of 
spontaneous agricultural co-operation and rural 
administration. Nor should peasant farming in India 
be considered inefficient from the point of view of 
food production when it feeds a heavy population 
crowded on land. An Indian Economist by his 
special researches has discovered that 100 acres can 
supiwrt by their output of calories 100 to 150 persons 
in India as against about half that number in 
Western Europe. To relieve some of the popula¬ 
tion pressure on .soil, village economy becomes diver¬ 
sified within its limits, with the peasant family labour 
distributed among fields, dairies, and cottage indus¬ 
tries, maintaining the employment of men, women 
and children in the family milieu as far as possible. 
Thus the shift from high t^ low cost agricultural 
production is not quite apph’cable to Indian condi¬ 
tions. India’s agri^tural economy is to be viewed 
not as an artificial changeable system but is like a 
natural formation, an integral part of a larger social 
system in which it is rooted. That is why the pro¬ 
gressive Government of Madras has stood boldly for 
the reconstruction of India’s rural life and economy 
on traditional lines by kying an embargo on the 
starting of new textile mitts so as to give scope to 
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the village handicrafts of spinning and weaving in 
accordance with the Gandhian Plan. 

The Gandhian Plan, however, does not shut out 
large-scale industry where it is indispensable. Rven 
Agriculture needs mechanization in certain fields, 
such as those of reclamation of waste lands by use 
of Tractors and other heavy machinery. But such 
large-scale and costly agricultural operations must 
be the concern of the State. It is for the State to 
bring to Indian Agriculture the technique, methods, 
and mechanism of large and collectivist farming, but 
in the domain of private agricultural enterprise which 
concrarns the fortunes of the vast majority of India’s 
])opulation, the Stale must reckon with and fostiT 
.small farming and peasant proprietorship. Small 
farming has to be made more scientific, modern and 
mechanized to some extent. It demands of the 
State, supply of water for irrigation, of up-to-date 
).eeds, manures, implements, fertilizers, health and 
the educational programs and a variety of social 
services to raise the level and beauty of life, so that 
every village in India may be revived as a centre 
of Life and Light and reconstructed* as a self-govern¬ 
ing Cori>oration or republic, as it has been through 
the ages up to the 18th Century till the onrush of a 
centralized government swept it away. 

The coming Indian Constitution is to be based 
on the village ns the unit of self-government by the 
exercise of which its atrophied social tissues may be 
revived so as to restore the decadent body politic 
to its normal health and activity. 

Thus small farming in India demands improve¬ 
ment by the application of modern and scientific 
methods which have been so largely denied to it. 
For this, the in-o})osed international organisation like 
the F. A. 0. will be most helpful by supplying India 


with the aids to Agriculture, not merely machinery 
but also technical talent that may be required to 
revitalise small farming and make it up-to-date. The 
International Monetary and Rehabilitation Funds 
with which India has associated herself may also 
come to the aid of her Agriculture by financing some 
of her hydro-electric and irrigation schemes, by 
which the water for this cultivation will be made 
available to the small peasant where and when he 
needs it. 

A most fruitful and appropriate method for im¬ 
proving small farming w'ould be to base it as far as 
liossible on the principle of co-operation. It is 
through the co-operative pattern of agricultural 
organization and what is known as the Multiple- 
Purpose Society, lather than a thorough-going system 
of large-scale collectivist and mcchani/ed farming 
that the small peasant proprietor and his agriculture 
can he rehabilitated and rescued from the invasion of 
the forces of capitalistic farming of the West, marked 
by relatively lo\<er costs of agricultural production, 
but such reduced costs being achieved at the sacrifice 
of certain os.sential social values for which India 
stands. India has always felt that Man is more im¬ 
portant than Machine. 

In regard to the financing of India’s economic 
and social plans and programs, it may he pointed out 
that a vast source of India’s credit lies in her sterling 
assets. About 5,400 million dollars made up this 
credit at the outbreak of the last war. Of this amount 
] ,350 million dollars have been since appropriated by 
the U. K. Government to liquidate India’s sterling 
debt. India’s frozen sterling assets now amount to 
about 4,000 million dollars, with a monthly increase 
of about 200 million dollars. It is hoped that India 
will be able to draw upon this reserve of gold to 
finance hm: agricultural and industrial developments. 







II, A PLAN FOR RURAL INDIA 
J. C. Kumarappa 


The basic cause of food shortaRc is the depar¬ 
ture from the villaRc-econoiny of self-sufficiency. 
Onr custom has been to grow in every village niate- 
rinl to meet all its needs, and to afford a reserve for 
a year or two in cereals. The advent of money 
economy broke through this lampart of safety. Even 
the growing nf cereals had become a money crop. 
Farmers sold their for»d material and hoarded their 
notes which could not commend foreign market in 
grains with the result that now we face famines every 
vear. The only remedy is to resort to balanced culti¬ 
vation of land. 

Every village should determine what food mate¬ 
rials, fodder and other necessaries like cotton and oil 
seeds it reiittires and concentrate its production on 
these, not for the exchange market, but for its own 
use. Every plot of ground must be earmarked for 
growing a particular crop, not according to the whims 
of the farmer but according to the (Ectates of the 
needs of the village, SvS determined by its council 
or Government, which will authorise such use of the 
land by a ssrstem of carefnl licensing. 

The food question, which has assumed serious 
proportit I nowj does not promise an immediate solu¬ 
tion, Th' problem is two-fold. Immediate^, there 
is a ||ml)^ics shortage and there is also jhe long 


standing shortage of protective foods. The first 
problem may find a solution but the second one is 
going to picsent difficulties. 

It is ouliuarily picsumed that an acre of laud 
provides more calones through the production of 
grains than Ihrongh any other food. Bnt apart from 
the question of calories, the grains are very poor 
suppliers of protective food factors Therefore, if W'c 
aim at getting these factors from cereals only, huge 
quantities of grains will be required. On the other 
hand, if the grains are substituted and supplemented 
by foods like fruits and vegetables, milk and its inro- 
ducts, gui, nuts and oilseeds, etc., the protective 
food factcM-s rcquirc'd to make up a balanced diet 
may be obtained through lesser quantities of these 
types of food than through grains alone. Even the 
supply of calories per acre is greater in the cause of 
gur and of the root vegetables like potato then in 
the case of ceregl grains. Thus a balanced diet may 
be a double blessing and may offer the solution to 
our problem. It reduces the per capita requirements 
of land and at the same time it supplies the body 
with all its requirements in tltajr correct proportions 
so as to beep it fit and healthy. It is calculated that 
the per mipita land available in India, at present, 
for food cfultivatlon comes to about 07 acre. This 
very land, which is found to be too inadequate to 
meet onr requirements in food according to the pre¬ 
sent distribution of cultivation, becomes sufficient in 
the re-ordered system of agrietdture. In this manner 
the land of the locality should be so distributed for 
the purpose of gtowing crops as to provide Its popu- 
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lation wit}} ell thf needed mateiials for a balanced 
diet, clothing and all pritnary necessities. This aspect 
of the question should be thoroughly investigated 
and a definite plaii clialked out and enforced by 
licensing tanners to grow only certain crops on their 
lands. The following table shows land distribution 
for balanced cultivation for a population of one lakh. 


Per Lakh of Population 


Diet 

cl 

Calorie® 

u 

i a 

S eo 

Laud 
required 
(in acres) 

hi 

fill 

Total 


I 








Cereals 

16 

1600 

365 00 

43,400 

6,510 

49,010 

652 

I'uKes 

2 

210 

45 60 

5,400 

810 

6,210 
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Total 


2860 


66,600 

9,990 

76,590 
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This tafdc provides for a balanced vegetanan 
diet yielding 2860 calories per day for the average 
lierson and allows for the growing of cotton for 25 
yards of cloth tier annum per head. For non-vege- 
tarian diet 6 o/.s. of milk may be substituted by 4 ozs. 
of meat or fish and one egg. 

In addition to fond and fodder it must try to 
produce raw materials suitable for village industries 
rather than for foctories, for example, instead of 
growing thick rind sugar>cane or long staple cotton, 
as demanded by tlie factories, soft rind sugiU'Cane 
as can be ciushed by village kolhus for gur*tnaking 
and short staple cotton as required for hand-spinning 
should be grown. The surplus lend can be utilised 
to supplement crops needed by surrounding districts. 
I4md utilised for sugar-cane, for the factory tbbaeco, 
jute and other money crops sliould be reduced to the 
minimum, or even eliminated altogether. 

There should be differential land taxes, etc. to 
regulate the price of agricultural products as hetweeii 
themsdves and in their relaticm to industrial products. 

4) 


Commercial crop> such as tobacco, jute, sugar¬ 
cane, etc. are doubly wasteful. They reduce the food 
production for man as well as for animals which 
would otlterwibe have got their fodder from food 
crops. 

Primary productb like cereals and milk should 
not be allowed to he used for commercial imrposes 
for obtaining starch and casein 

Unless we tackle, in all earnestness this ques¬ 
tion of balanced cultivation with a view to self- 
sufficiency all punts wishes to avoid famine of food 
and cloth will be in vain. 

It mav be mentioned here that what has been 
uuthned above is the correct end of planning to 
begin with. From there, we have to proceed step 
by step, to public utilities, key nulustrics and large 
scale ijrodnction. To commence with the last men¬ 
tioned is to build the pyramid from the apex. 


2. FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE 
GANDHIAN PLAN 

Principal Shriman Narayan Agarwal 

With the establishment of a National Govern¬ 
ment in the country economic planning has assumed 
an additional importance of essentially iiTactical 
natiu’e. The Government now mitst decide the type 
of planning according to which it desires to recon¬ 
struct the economic life of the country. Earlier 
different Provinces have been preparing their own 
Plans for economic development. It is essential that 
there should be uniformity of fundamental principle} 
underlying all these Plans. Otho-wise, there will be 
confusion aud conflict of basic ideals. 

I 

Under the guidance of Mahatma Gaudhi, I had 
the privilege of placing befixre the country “The 
Gandhian Plan of Economic Development”. The 
Flan has been before the nation for over two years 
now. In fact, there is nothing new in the “Gandhian 
Plan” : it is only an honest attempt to present 
Gandhian ideals in a systematic manmar in the light 
of modem economic sdeneq. And 1 firmly believe 
that the salvatiDn of India and the world lies in 
economic dacentralisatioa on the wisest possible scale. 
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Decentralisation is the outward manifestation of non¬ 
violence which is the basis of Gandhian thought. 

It will be useful to repeal the fundamental 
principles for which the Gandhian Plan stands. The 
present Wc.stern civilization attaches the greatest im¬ 
portance lo material well-being and maintains that 
the gQal of ]?lnnning should be the ever-increasing 
acouinulatiun^of physical comforts and luxuries. But 
Gandhiji believes in the Indian ideal of "simple living 
and high thinking”, lie is of the definite opinion 
that hni)i>iuess is a slate of mind and not the resxilt 
of material prosp^ity. 'I'his does not mean that he 
wants India to adore poverty. Far from it. He would 
like lo raise the material standard of living of the 
millions of villages a great deal. But Gandhiji's ideal 
is not the multiplication of riches but the raising of 
human culture and moral well-being. 

The second principle of Gandhian Planning is non 
violence which in es'-cnce means decentralisation. To 
Gandhiji, centralisation necessarily involves violence 
or exploitation either by the individual or the Stale. 
The Western economic Plan, including the Stiviet 
planning, lead to antialisation of power and control 
which nltimatelv result in totalitarianism. In a non¬ 
violent society, on the other hand, there must be 
large.st freedom consistent with community life. 
Gandhiji, therefore, visualises a net-work of, more or 
less, autonomous village communities in Hindustan. 
Though these Communities will 4)e co-ordinated 
according lo a definite plan, there will be no dicta¬ 
tion from above. T*he Village Republics shall enjoy 
the maximum measure of indciicndencc in social, 
economic and political spheres. Gandhiji believes 
that the only way to destroy Impcrialisui and War is 
to eradicate the roots of exploitation which are 
embedded in centralised and mechanical production. 
The Village Communities, according to Gandhiji’s 
conception, will neither exploit others economically 
nor allow themselves to be exploited by outsiders. 
They will be self-sufilcient as far as practicable, im¬ 
porting only what they cannot produce and exporting 
otdy the surplus produce for which a definite want 
is felt outside. 

The third ideal of Gandhian economy is the re¬ 
cognition of Humiui Values as distinct from Money 
values. T^raditionsd Economics lays all the emphasis 
on PSrojiS and metallic value; to Gandhiji ’Man is 
the sut»»’mi!i* consideration', and ‘Life is more than 
J^nijj^’. "Rhadi spirit,” observes Gandhiji, "means 


fellow-feeling wdth every human being on earth.” 
To quote Gandhiji further: 

"The value of an industry should be gauged 
less by the dividends it pas^ lo sleeping share¬ 
holders than by its effects on the bodies, souls 
and spirits of the iieople employed in it. Cloth 
is dear which saves a few annas to the buyer, 
while it cheapens the lives ol the men, women 
and children who live in the Bombay chawls.” 

Gandhiji, therefore, prefers millions of open-air 
cottage factories in the Indian villages rather than 
the congested and centrali-ed huge factories in towms. 
Gur modern life is too much mechanised; even the 
sources of recreation like the radio, cinema and the 
gramophone are mechanical. We have lost the 
’human touch’ in life, and Gandhiji i.s essentially 
human. 

The fourth fnndamcnt.'il principle of Gandhism 
is the dignity aiul sanctity of Labmir. Gandhiji 
maintains that our mental and moral well-being much 
depends on our ])hysical activity. The scheme of 
Basic Education outlined by the Mnhatiiin re.sts on 
the ideal of ‘learning through doing’. The correla¬ 
tion of hand-cnlture and mind-culture has been 
proved scientifically by modern educationists and 
psychologists. Gandhiji, therefore, contends that the 
aim of our life should be the natural development 
and unfoldment of our personality in an atmosphere 
of freedom and economic independence, at least so 
far as the basic needs are concerned. I4ke Carlyle, 
Gandhiji regards ‘Work’ as ‘Worsliip’, and in his 
scheme of things there is no place for large-scale and 
mechanised industriali.sation which concentrates 
wealth in the hands of a few and reduces human 
beings into cog-wheels and automatons. According 
to him, the Ime of leisure is one of the greatest 
dangers to humanity ; a life of honest toil and intelli¬ 
gent labour promotes real peace and prosjicrity. 

Judged in the light of these four fundamental 
principles of Gandhian planning, the constructive 
progranftne of Khadi gnd Village Industries stands 
for a new civilization and mode of socio-economic life. 
Gandhiji is not a viaonary; he is a practical idealist. 
He has been able to go to the roots of the trouble 
of modern times and has prescribed a way of living 
which alone is capable of solving our intricate 
economic and cultural problems on a permanent batfis. 
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It is very wrong to think that Gandhiji is against all 
machinery as such ; he is against 'the modern craze 
for machinery' which lakes special pleasure in dis¬ 
placing human labour. While Gandhiji wants that 
most of the industries sliould be decentralised, he 
is not against the Basic w Key industries, which have 
to be generally centralised. But he definitely lays 
down that the Key industries should not be m the 
hands of a few capilalisls ; they should be run and 
managed by the State m the interests of the nation. 

The “Gaiidhian Plan" drawn in accordance witli 
these ideals of Mahatma Gandhi contains many other 
details relating to Agriailture, Public Htilities, 
Kinance, Taxation, Banking, Currency and Labour. 
But it will be uiiiiecessaiy to repeal all those details 
here. 1 would only add that a decentralised system 
of national tcononij is not a Gandhian P'ad. I have 
purposely quoted mimerous thinkers of the West in 
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my Plan in order to show to the reader that Gandhiji 
is in very good company ; he is in Unc with the most 
pjjogrcssivc economic and political thought of the 
century. Many people think that Gandhiji is trying 
to put the hands of the clock back. I, on the other 
hand, sinccrclj maintain that Gandhiji is a century 
ahead of our limes. Wc may not realise the truth of 
his ideals at the present moment; but time will show 
that he was the prophet of the future Age m which 
there will be ‘fields, cottage iactories and workshops’ 
side by side. 

I would sincerely appeal to the National Govta'n- 
n»ent to make up its mind once and for all. Let it 
not imitate the West which is leaping tlie nch harvest 
of Wars and eternil confl.ct. Let the Gandhian Plan 
have an honest tiial. 1 must congratulate the Madras 
Premier "tor his biild lead in this direction. Will the 
other Provincial Governments follow the lead? 





CHAPTER XL 

THE SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitarammya 





In the followiuf beries on ‘The Shape of Things to 
Come’, the ‘Historian of the Congress’ looks into new 
horizons, those of a new day. In attempting to provide, 
what he has called a Swaraj Darpan or a ‘Manual for 
Ministers,’ he examines some of the most vitsd problems 
in the social, economic and political spheres and lays 
down a trend and lines for reconstruction that lies ahead. 

Shape of things to come is traced in the matter of 
Education, Administration of Justice, the Judicial and 
Executive System, Co-operative system and Organisation, 
the place of the cottage and factory industry and the ques¬ 
tion of Nationalisation. 

He deals with the problem of tlie vStates authorita¬ 
tively, having been the working President of the States 
Peoples’ Conference ; with the problem of French and 
Portuguese pos.sessiuus in India and lastly in a brief way, 
goes further ahead to an Asiative Federation. 


1. EDUCATION 

(I) 

I T is easy to crave for change and in that behalf, 
destroy the existing order but reconstruction 
is a different and difficult process. For one 
thing all divergent forces really converge to a 
ixiiut and are focussed on the task of destruction 
easily enough, like the rays of the Sun passing 
through a double convex lens and becoming focussed 
at point so developing a measure of heat, that is 
enough to set ffre to, say, a piece of cloth or a bit 
of paper. The same analogy does not apply and the 
same forces do not operate in regard to the iirocesses 
of reconstruction. These arc more like the rays 
passing through a double concave lens. Tlie parallel 
rays impinging on the lens now diverge in a million 
directions away from the focal point, Where a single 
mind should be operating under a single leadership 
accordinr to a« single plan, a thousand minds begin 
to jj^y, t ms of leaders spring into the areana and a 
hunirdlit plans of action are suggested*' The whole 


thing becomes a maze. One docs not know whither 
to proceed. And too, the forces at work in recon¬ 
struction are themselves the product of a reactionary 
system and their resultant does nut always move in 
the right direction. The.sc thoughts naturally occur 
to us at a time when we enter the era of, and have 
to proceed to implement the Swaraj when (having 
come out in flying colours in the last elections, we 
have reached a point at which it is our duty to im¬ 
plement the promises made to the people and the 
pledges taken by the candidates on the eve of the 
elections in accordance with our election manifesto) 
promises and dreams of our struggle. And who 
are they that arc charged wdth this complex task? 
They are largely product of universities which must 
today be recast altogether,—products indeed of a 
system of education which is not linked to the needs 
of the nation, but is a department like the depart¬ 
ment of public health r^mented altogether and not 
resiUent in the least measure, like the department 
of the administration of justice whidi is wholly 
divorced from the traditions of the country,*— 
mechanical, dilatory and expensive. 
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In this the ilrst of series of articles dealing witii 
the shape of things to come, wc shall deal with the 
question of education—^Primary, Secondary and 
collegiate, which must be planned afresh from the 
very foundation and built up on lines wholly indi¬ 
genous and suited to the genius of the race. It is 
only when we are sure of our work<a:s that we can 
rebuild such an institution, that we can embark upon 
the necessary changes with any measure of confi¬ 
dence and some measure of certainty of success. To 
this end we must bring into being a new university 
called tlie Hindustani University. Universities 
really should be fashioned according to the division 
of language and not nierelj to the boundaries of 
existing provinces. There are some universities 
named after the language of the area, e.g. the 
Andhra Uni\ersity, the Maharastra University which 
has just now been resolved upon. But really they 
are largely territorial in structure, old fashioned in 
outhxik and conservative to a degree. The time- 
honoured ideal of making English the medium of 
instruction is still followed by one and all of the 
existing universities exceiit the Usmania University 
in the Niaain's dominion. There ’are seventeen 
Universities tiKlay in India—Delhi, Laliore, Agra, 
Benares, Aligarh, Allahabad, Calcutta, Patna, 
Orissa, Nagpur, Andhra, Madras, Analey, Mysore, 
Travancore, Usmania and Eucknow ; in addition the 
Maharashtra University is being fashioned. These 
universities, one and all, cxceiit the Usmania are 
designed to promote the purposes which the bearu- 
crats of old from Sir Charles Trevelyan down to the 
first Lord Hali^, Sir Charles Wood (1654) had in 
view for the Indian people,—in a word, they were 
meant to subserve the ends of the British Empire in 
India. 

In rebuilding the India of Swaraj we have to 
demolish^ the existing Universities,—roof, w'all, and 
foundation and rebuild a new system of education 
from bottom to top. So much has been said of late 
regarding Basic Education that it is unnecessary to 
repeat here again about either the content thereof 
or its benefits. Suffice it to say this much, namely, 
that the days are bng gone by when memorisation 
could be acceiited as the inevitable instrument of 
teaching and learning. Although we have beeti long 
treated to pontifidal sermons on the glories of 
'baming by doing', on the need for the training of 
the hand and the eye and of the utility ci 'trial and 
etror', yet they remain but tin pious wishes of a 
^^dtiloNophifial teadber and are not rendered into pnm* 
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tice in the day-to-day teaching in colleges and 
schools. Gandhi’s bold attack on the prevalent 
system of primary education followed by^ the con¬ 
structive efforts in re-orgauizing it wholly anew, 
have gone a long way is rousing public couscicuce 
and arresting public atUntion on this matter; and 
by far the best testimony to this fact emanated from 
the heights of Simla where tlic Commissioner of 
Education, Sir John Sargent endorsed it and even 
blessed it whole-heartedly. 

When once the primary education of the country 
is made free, compulsory and universal, not by the 
lavishing of crores of rupees on it, but by demand¬ 
ing that no graduate shall be given his diploma by 
the University unless he has produced a certificate to 
the effect tliat he has made a hundred illiterates 
literate, in other words, when illitctacy is thus rooted 
out and on the soU so produced, the plant of primary 
education has sprung up, it is time for re-organizing 
our secondary education, which will be based wholly 
on revolutionary changes. Three of four years of 
teaching in the lower secondary schools effected 
through the medium of the motlier-tongue will effec¬ 
tually tram the boys and girls to think, and tlms 
develop a talent wholly destroyed in them on account 
of the adoption of English as the medium of instruc- 
tiou. And from this point boys and girls might 
make their choice of future studies. Eighty per cent 
of the population in India, it is well known, still live 
in villages and 69 i>er cent subsist on agriculture, 
yet there is not one word talked or taught, through¬ 
out secondary courses, about soils and surface, ferti¬ 
lization and aids to it, crops and their rotation, 
manures and their composition, posts and their 
causation, draught and its antidotes, floods and their 
preventive remedies, marketing and its benefits, trade 
and its routes, food and its calorific value or a 
balaucel diet and its composition. To imagine tiiat 
70 per cent of the population does not get an iota of 
attention, either in the lower or in the upper grades 
of its secondary courses to subjects whiiffi arc vital 
to its very existence, would be considered fantastic 
were it not for the fact that the victims of such an 
abmrd system are noticed before our ^es to be 
wallowing in the mire of ignorance, superstition and 
prejtidice. 

At this {toiiit it behoWes us to turn our afren- 
tioo to an iostitlttiiiMi located fir an dbscure comer 
of Nor^ India ot Daurala, 0 miles from Meerut, 
Otertad reoontly bgr Chaudha^ Mukhtar Singh, him- 
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self, a man of colourful history. He was originally 
a manufactur«: and having burnt his fingers therein, 
gravitated inevitably to the legal profession where he 
made iK)ts of money and became tired of the pro¬ 
fession at the end of the 20 years’ standing. Then 
he changed his second love for the first and took 
to the industrial line tliis time. After serving a.s the 
managing agent of Lala Shri Ram’s sugar mills for 
a time, he^threw up his lucraticc job and conceived 
the idea during his convalescence from a severe ill¬ 
ness, of training yomig men, picked up in tlie for¬ 
mative years of tkeir lives as Manufacturers not 
merely, as foremen and journeymen in factories. 
With this end in view he started a small scliool near 
I<. Shri Rani’s sugar mill at Daurala, for which he 
received a magnificient grant of one lakh from h. 
Jaswant Rai, the great jihilanthiopist of the Punjab 
and then four lakhs of rupees from L. Shri Ram him¬ 
self, of Delhi. He has conceived the audacious but 
brilliant idea of teaching physics, chemistry and 
mathematics to boys of about 14 who had passed the 
middle pass course through the medium of Hindi. 
For a time he admitted boys who had read upto the 
Matriculation class but fomid that they did not fit 
ill with his ideal, us their servility and subservience 
to English had already become well-established and 
as tliey had accordingly learnt to think in English 
and craved to be taught in English. This ill accorded 
with Chaudhary Sahib’s objective and introduced a 
rift ill the lute and so he discontinued this innovation 
and continued his earlier practice of taking boys who 
had completed their middle pass course. He found 
these boys as yet not ‘civilised’ or ‘citj'-ised’ *nd 
found their minds a promising soil for bearing 
original fruit. Five of us on iniitatioii motored over 
to Daurala 47 miles from Delhi. The buildings of the 
school are as yet humble but cr mmodioms and sub- 
.serve the needs of the institution ; they arc rapidly 
progressing. At present they provide 5 or 6 haUs 
for teaching, for the chemical laboratory and the sec¬ 
tion of experimental physics. I am not altogcthtf 
ixmocent of physics or chemistry having done this 
subject in my B.A. classes in 1898-99. But there 
were in our party besides me, Deshbandhu Gupta, 
who had arranged the visit, his son who was a student 
of the B.Sc. class. Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, who 
is a life-long student of chemistry and who has wTitten 
a book in Bengali on organic chemistry. Shri 
Shankar Rao i£^v was the 5tb member of our party. 
We all .vitnesafd udth great interest the analysis of 
salts by the students and their expofments in 
phy4p4l^d Wfre surprised at the profouikd' ease with 


which they described them, and the facile manner in 
which they handled dhe imstruments and the re¬ 
agents. Wc could all readily see that so early as in 
the second year of their course they showed signs of 
grasp and of progress which justified the belief that 
at the end of five years they will have done the 
M.Sc. course. Dr. P. C. Ghosh endorses this belief 
and he is a fastidious critic while the young B.Sc. 
student in our company could coini>are his own train¬ 
ing in a modern college with that of the students of 
Daurala. Tlie system is closely modelled after the 
system prevaleut in Japan which was visited some 
years ago by Chaudhary .Sahib and from where he 
has brought a number of books in Science which have 
been of immense use in shaping tlie courses oi 
studies here. This lengthy reference has been made 
to this institution becau.se it inaugurates a revolu¬ 
tionary change in the system of teaching and ex¬ 
plodes the fatal fallacy in the idea that we must 
wait till the greek kalends before we can adopt the 
mother tongue as the medium of iii.stmction in 
Colleges. The foreign language now adopted in 
Schools and Colleges serves as an obstruction to pro- 
gTKis as much in the field of science as in the field 
of Arts and History. There is little chance for 
originality in thinking amongst our girls and boys so 
long as our medinni of imstructiun is English, and 
so long os at a convenient point in the youth’s life, 
say at the age of 15, we do not branch off the courses 
of study in accordance with the aptitudes of the 
pupils on the one hand and the needs of the nation 
on the other. 

When this idea is developed from the secondary 
to the University courses the seed of basic education 
which sprouted in the secondary edneation of a new 
type, will have grown into a tree bearing flower and 
fruit in abundance and giving to society knowledge 
in abundance and to the graduates a new outlook 
altogether. When the University takes up the threads 
of education so spun in the Science courses, it will 
be able to weave the fabric of industry hvm the warp 
and woof pr^ared in the ear\j^ years of the youths* 
training. Chowdhary Sahib has drawn up a pros¬ 
pectus for the man^acture of 251 chemicals with¬ 
out all or any of whidi Iftdia’s so-called Swaraj will 
remain lopsided or truncated. If Swaraj should be 
true both to adjective and the notm in that term, 
any jacuna left in the development in the youths* 
intellect will leave a huge gap in the progress of 
the country and make the by no means a 
Swa-Raj. It will be Para-Raj still to the extent to 
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which we shall have to import a single article, a 
single commodity, a single chemical, a single instru¬ 
ment from abroad. With native talent in abundance 
but ignored and neglected, with knowledge wide¬ 
spread but organised, with native skill of hand and 
untaught deftness of workmanshiii, left altogether 
untrained, the country cannot make these strid<»> of 
progress, which only a well ordered system of educa¬ 
tion composite in character, laying equal emphasis 
on its literary, scientific and tcchntcal aspects, will 
be found capable of achieving for the country. 

For this purpose the establishment of a Hindu¬ 
stani University is an immediate decideratum. If any 
one should say that it is not time yet for it, the only 
fitting reply is, ‘it is already too late’. Lacs of boys 
and girls are running their intellects to waste in 
the ordinary Universities of the dav and if a tenth 
of them had passed through the portals of well- 
organised Hindustani University, they could have 
produced results that would have staggered the civi¬ 
lised world. From Allahabad to Delhi and Lahore 
the Hindi speaking world has seven Universities, but 
not in one of them is Hindi or Hindustani made the 
medium of leaching. They all follow the same routine 
grouping of subjects, the same callous readiness to 
pluck students rather than pass them, the same 
killing courses and syllabuses, the same 'pass* and 
‘honours’ examinations, the same test of memorisa¬ 
tion, the same deliberate means of choking original¬ 
ity. We cannot afford to indulge any longer in this 
pastime of intellectual homicide, let alone, spiritual 
disintegration. The University mu.st be a place that 
builds up men and women, develop their intellect, 
fosters originality and promotes the creative energy. 
It is time that the educationists of Northern India, 
her industrial magnates, her captains of commerce, 
her intellectual aristocrats lent a helping hand to 
workers like Chandhary Mukhtar Singh, and follow¬ 
ing the noble examples of L. Jaswant Rat and L. 
Shri Ram, established and endowed a Hindustani 
University located somewhere in the vidnity of Delhi 
so that it may serve a$ an example and an inspira¬ 
tion to the many universities in India. A Hindustani 
University wiU be not m»'ely a provincial University 
for the Hindi speaking provinces of North India, 
but an All India Univarsity conducting its transac¬ 
tions through the medium of the national language 
of ludia. Who could conceive of a Swaraj India with¬ 
out an indigenous All India University implementing 
in Its premises the highest ideals pf impart^ instruc¬ 


tion and carrying on research through the national 
language of Hindustani? 

In the portals and the halls of the Hindustani 
Um’versity much research uork will have to be made. 
The soil of ancient study which has become caked 
up for centuries has to be turned and aerated. We 
must catch up the broken threads of progress lying 
loose for over a thousand years and connect them 
with the discoveries and inventions of the modern 
day. How did Kama fiy from Lanka to India or 
Krishna from Kumkshethra to Dwarako? How did 
the painters of Ajauta make their cement or mortar 
composition on the coiling of its seven and twenty 
caves and execute those marvellons paintings in that 
darkness invisible? What was the secret of the two 
towers of the Masjid at Ahmcdabad which manifest 
.sympathetic vibration along with internal, when one 
is thumped from inside? By w'hat instruments and 
mechanical aids w'ere the ton loads of monoliths 
raised to the top of the Oopuram of Tanjorc some 
250 feet high and how does it happen that its shadow 
always falls within its base? Who could have visua¬ 
lized the proportious of the statue of the Tecrthankara 
at Sravanabelagola in Shimoga District in Mysore? 
How did they ca.st those huge bell-metal Deksas in 
the Padmanabha Swami Temple at Trivendrum in 
which they cook food for 4000 itcople every day? 
The whispering gallery of the Bijaporc Donii—was 
it designed or an accident? How did the artisan 
cast lhe.se marvellous guns in Tanjorc and Bijapur 
or that inscrutable iron pillar near the Kutub in 
Delhi? Who w'o-e the sculptors that carved out the 
Kailas temple at Ellora, the caves at Ajanta with 
their monoBlh stupas and statues of Buddha, the 
massive idol of Ananta Padmanabhaswami in Travan- 
core, Ranganadhaswami in Srecrangam, Seringa- 
patam and in the caves of TTndavalH (near Bezwada), 
the huge stone bulls in the Tanjore temple and in 
the Temples of Belur and Halibede (in Mysore), tlic 
monoliths in Mahabaliput and Vittal Temple in 
Hampi? In the latter temple as in Sneheendram 
Temple, the pillars give musical sounds. What is 
the secret of the iiwennial water flow in the Maha- 
nandi Tank (near Nandyal) or the eternal springs 
that bathe the lingam at Bhuvaneswar? Who 
designed the water-works at Hampi, the gardens of 
Taj and Shalimarf, the Lattice work of the marble 
tomb of the Qtishthi at Fatehpur SUcii, the Dewan-i- 
am in the Aera Fort, the gloriouf temples at Mount 
Abu and Oimar, the barrage on the Kaveri the 
spaaieh clock at Padmanabbapmnamt the play of the 
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sun at all hours in the day on certain temples? 
Wherein lies the key to that mysterious knowledge 
embedded in the Nadi and Brihat Jathokas which 
reveals to you on seeing yova palm your date and 
place of birth, your own name and your parent’s 
names, your whole past history in circumstantial 
detail? JHow do the stars in the blue fermament 
exercise their admitted influence over your fate and 
destiny? By > 4 hat latent powers in thought reading— 
correct and complete, made possible? How did our 
forbears study astronomer in such profound detail 
(see the Junter Mrfnter in Ddlii) and map out the 
heavens, pi edict the eclipses and the movements of 
the comets? What was the secret of the genius that 
invented the zero and the integers? How did they 
study anaUimy and physiology and pathology to the 
point of diagnosing the cataract of the eye as tin 
opacity of the double amvex lens? What after all 
is the secret of the powers by which the involuntary 
heart muscle is made voluntary and obetlicnt to the 
subjects* commands? By what occult capacity is 
a man able to stoji his pulse and ‘■tart it, to accelerate 
its speed or retard it, to increase his weight or reduce 
it at all and to raise himself for the ground? How' 
is Divyadrishti or television cultivated ? Wherein lav 
the mysteiy of the coll>riuni by applying which to 
the eyes, one was able to sec in the dark and by 
applying which to the body, one became invisible 
to others in the light? Kautilya gives a prescription 
for the latter, in his Artha Saslhra. What was the 
composition of those wonderful weaiions described 
in the Ithihasas w'hich could burn and destroy, which 
could stupify and which could obscure vision? IIow 
were the six ncivous plexins including the solar and 
the pituitary tlescribed in the Thanthric literature 
have been disscctetl, located and function-marked? 
How could those magnificient flights of Indian 
Psychology w'liich begins where Kngljsli Physiology 
ends, have been conceived and worked out? These 
are but a few of the researches and investigations 
that await the -cholars and savants iitoduced by a 
Hindusthanoc University. These indeed are the 
ancient problems that challenge their modern solu¬ 
tion at the hands of the Hindusthanec University. 


iV.) 

There * is another aspect of PMucalion which 
demsMlds iuB|t'diate attention. The way the P'rapire 
was btul decades ago is the way Ijhe Empire 
ddLolfes and disappears. First come the Urldcr. He 


brought with him the Missionary and the soldier. 
Then came the civilian. The trader wanted local 
habitation—a mere depot ostentatiously called a 
‘Factory’ and the Traders were called ‘Factors’. 
There depot required a compound wall which had 
ramparts built at the four corners. The ramparts 
were surmounted by watchmen and guards-—who 
soon became armed and were transformed into 
soldiers. Soldiers and traders had both a body to 
feed and a soul to save To serve tlicii souls they 
imported clergymen—who acted as pastors and chap¬ 
lains and belonged to the order of ‘gentlemen*. Thus 
came the Missionary into being and when Trade W'as 
followed by Territory, the w'alehmen became soldiers, 
the Missionary became the P^ducationist and the 
clerks of the Company became civilians. Amongst 
them all they prixluced the I''mpire. Now the days 
of the Empire have gone and ‘Quit India* has become 
the direction for the Trader and the Soldier, the 
Missionary and the Civilian. There icmains the 
Missionary. He too feels bis occupation is gone. He 
has started in India Maternit 5 '’ Homes, Hospitals, 
Colleges and ScImkiIs, Boarding Houses, Orphanages, 
Seminaries for the deaf and the dumb, leper Asylums, 
Old Age Homes, Infirmaries, Widows’ homes. 
Rescue Homes, and Criminal Settlements. He lias 
undoubtedly done yeomen’s service to the poor, the 
infirm, the distressed in this conntrv. Bui the time 
has come when he does not command public support 
There is a feeling of irritation, if not revolt against 
the management of these philanthropic bodies by 
Agencies moved by a proselytizing motive. Indigen¬ 
ous talent and inspiration must lake charge of these 
Institutions and to that end require training which 
qualifies it for the new line of social service on an 
organized scale. A serious and satisfactory study 
of the child mind, tlie psychology of the maimed and 
the distressed, the leper and the Criminal is an essen¬ 
tial condition pre-requisite for such purposes. 
General sociology, social psychology, social economics 
and social ethics, criminology and juvenile delin¬ 
quency, the child mind, mental hygiene, medical, 
social work, psychiatry, jmblfe health and sanitation, 
labour work, Factory legislation. Co-operative 
Planning, Social Legislation and Social Statistics— 
arc some* of the subjects that require to be mastered 
by our future workers. In addition there is the new 
field of Diplomatic service for which, International 
politics, and International Commerce, problems of 
labour and intellectual collaboration, healjh emigra¬ 
tion and immigration, domicile and a host of allied 
subjects require to be studied. Verily New Times 
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bring in new needs and some of the needs of the 
changing times enumerated here demand the imme¬ 
diate attention of the Nation either through the exist¬ 
ing Universities or through Catholic Universities to 
be started anew. 


II. ADMINISTRATION. OF JUSTICK 

If India has been conquered, that conquest has 
been effected really not by the Englishman’s over- 
Ijowering strength but by his overwhelming strategy 
in conquering the mind and spirit of India, not 
merely the territory. In this process the Colleges, 
Courts and Councils played a gieat part ever since 
their establishment within three years of the ending 
of “The Great Indian Mutiny” in 1857. The alumni 
prtxiuced in the Colleges were introduced to the four 
learned profession of Daw, Engineering, Medicine 
and Teaching. Many entered Government service 
and the rest went to the bottomless pit of the un¬ 
employed. But all became the unbuilt-rainparts of 
the new citadels of the British Empire. The whole 
complexion of nalional life became changed. Status 
was replaced by contact. The joint family was super¬ 
seded by a consciousness of individual rights. 
Rights themselves .sui>erseded Duties. And the 
Courts became the great forum resorted to by the rich 
and the poor, the urban and the rural poijulation, 
by landlord and trader alike for the assertion of such 
rights. They and their lawyers and judges repre¬ 
sented the high water mark of culture, the farthest 
limit of the ambition of the English educated classes. 
The clerks, and the clients were highly fascinated by 
the flying ties and the flowing gowns of the advocates 
and longed for the day when their sons and grand¬ 
sons would lord it over the courts and the country, 
even as (hey w'ere being lorded over. Erelong the 
Villages l^amc transferred to the towms and the 
cities and the new order of lawyers, advocates and 
Barristers-at-Law became the cynosure of aU eyes, 
the observed of all observers, and the real envy of 
the people at large. 

Eight decades of the new lines of odministrstjem 
with new Standards of morality, integrity and 
honesty, transformed the whole nation whose imtate 
love of truth became perverted, whose teapeet for 
oaths gltogethOr decayed and disappe&ed, atihd Wbose 
serial oonsetenee and sense of coriiorate life detgeiife* 
rafed to a degree. How has this dageneration ImW 
braeigltt about? The adminietratiou of justice, lllee 
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the Education of a people must be in conformity with 
the traditions of a nation, iiarticularly in a country 
like India where age long civic laws and serial insti¬ 
tutions have shar)ed the national character of the 
l>eople. Instead of this, justice like education has 
been regimented and while the one was reduced to 
the administration of law, the other became limited 
to the imparting of instruction 

The indiscriminate resort to courts as the only 
forum for getting justice however attractive for its 
orderly, methodical and disciplined ways, soon be¬ 
came w&steful and mischievous and was found to be 
a dividing, disturbing and even disrupting factm. 
The English Law being alien to the spirit of the 
people, courts came to be regarded as gambling halls 
where the ])astime has not only been digenifled, but 
also come to be considered lucrative and harmless. 
Law and morals have become separated from one 
another, nay opposed to each other, when really law 
.should he considered the acceptance by society of 
the call of the inner voic% of the developed individual 
with trained sensibilities and an awakened conscience. 
Life has three i>rimary sanctions for the regulation 
of corporate life, namely, individual conscience, 
public opinion and governmental law. The last is 
enforced by brute force but incorporates the highest 
achievement of the first as moderated by the second. 
Public opinion itself is as much intellectual as it is 
moral w'hile the individual conscience represents the 
highest reaches of the awakened moral consciousness 
and sense of order and corporate well-being Wliat 
is therefore called justice is the maintenance of even 
and equitable relations between the rights and duties 
owing to one another by members of a corporate 
organization. Morals, however, tend to become 
stabilized in custom and custom itself tends to become 
petrified and inelastic. Law can only he the greatest 
common donominator of conscience, custom and 
public opinion, Accordingly Law too tends to be¬ 
come legalistic, formalized and unatimulating. It 
becomes mechanical, artificiitl and tlierefore even un¬ 
just, It loses all elasricity, becomes rivid and 
uniform and .serves as a steam toad roller crashing 
all differences of big and mnall, appropriate and in¬ 
appropriate aiid equitable and inequitable. The great 
thing therefore is to strive to keep law itself pure 
and unsullied, just and fair, adjustable and elastic. 
Such an achievement is pcasible only under the 
humantalng feflhriiice of judges lieh in wordly ex- 
partence, brinlEing to bear Qtrir knowledge and 
Wfedom, uimn the facts and phenomena that come 
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up before them for scrutiny. This is possible only 
under the nssumptiou that the judges are at one with 
the people in their heritage of morals, philosoidiy 
and even economics. 

But in India for over eight decades, law has 
been studied under the auspices of Justinian's Kwiian 
Institution and not Knutilya’s Artha Sasthra. The 
Wc*,tern cohcti>ls of evidence, contracts, limitation, 
property and inheritance have governed the Indian 
Courts and one province has differed from another 
in ('omprehending tfe common law, interpreting the 
customary law, commenting upon the codified law 
and laying dowti the case law. Law has therefore 
become a source of confusion lather than clarifica¬ 
tion. It has replaced common sense by an artificial 
new sense. It has tempted the rich to reduce their 
less fortunate rivals by a process of tiring out through 
lapse of time and loss of money. Justice delayed 
has been interpreted as justice denied. Justice which 
is costly is nothing more than justice that is ruinous. 
Justice at a distance from the scf ne of dispute is also 
justice that disturbs the norm-il life of the people. 

Again it is well known that only a quarter of 
the deciees obtained in Courts are settled through 
Courts. No one knows what fate overtakes the re¬ 
maining three fourths. Over 90 per cent of the cases 
dealt with in courts relate to facts while only seven 
per cent involve intricate points of law. Nor is it 
to be expected that in a conglommcrate and hetero- 
gmous province like Madras, Bombay or C. P , that 
a Munsiff or a Judge not knowing the language of 
the disputants can render better justice than three 
elders of the place where the dispute has taken 
origin. When the Village Panchaycts arc therefore 
revived, they may well be expected to make justice 
cheap, quick and certain. In particular cases certi¬ 
fied to by stated authority may appeals be allowed 
and equally under strict limitations may cases be 
instituted in the regtdar Law Courts. Even these 
courts may well be roving tribunals transacting busi- 
ncs.s at places of origin of disputes so that local 
inspection may be possible and local public opinion 
may be gauged on the points at iasue. The whole 
proccas of taking and adjudging evidence has to 
be remodelled. The oath now administered in Law 
Courts has lo.st its virtue. The frame work of the 
witness box tigs become a real insulator that protects 
the false witupss against the .•diock that emanates 
from lAt enrrent of truthfulness and enables him 
to sfy llmth impunity, ‘I speak tiie untruth^ the whol<“ 


untruth, and nothing but untruth*. The truthful 
witness is harassed and humiliated in the witness box 
more than the false w'itness, who being well trained 
in the lore, is able to make his evidence consistent 
and complete ; wliile tliis is so, the truthful witness 
is pointed out the lacunae in his evidence, the in¬ 
consistencies and improbabilities in it. We do not 
live in life for ihe.I,aw Courts. We transact our 
business with the aid of our own knowledge and 
experience and not through solicitors and conveya¬ 
ncers. The foreign law is alien to our geuius. The 
attestation of two witnes.scs is a noveUy in a land 
where the only witnesses cited arc the Sun and the 
Moon and where the law of limitation is unknown 
under the stress of an inexorable imblic oi>inion which 
demands that it is the religiou-s duty of the son to 
repay the debts of the father. It is said that in the 
Tanjore Palace, the Maharaja never administered an 
oath to the clients but only seated lliem under a dome 
on the inside of which are the images engraved in 
masonry of Brahma and Swarnswathi, Indra and 
Indrani, Vishnu and Lakshmi, and Sivji and Parvati. 
That was enough to make the court a temple and 
render the evidence sacred. Today the client and 
the witness forswear themselves with impunity in 
the Law Courts and explains, when assailed for 
giving false evidence, that the place is only the Law 
Court and not a house of God. Yes, Ood has been 
banished from the Law Courts and with God, truth 
and morality. All this has to be changed. The 
Courts shall no longer be gambling dens as the 
Colleges may no longer be Ghulam Khanas and the 
sacredness of the temple of justice should be promptly 
restored to the Courts as the sacredness of the Temple 
of Learning to the Colleges. Then wdll clients and 
disputants no longer rush to the courts over trivial 
quarrels. Public opinion will once again be restored 
as the arbiter of justice between man and man. 
Truth shall always be available for judges on which 
th^ could base ^eir judgments. Vindictiveness will 
cease to be a potent force in promoting inter village 
and inter family disputes. Justice shall no longer 
be a commodity of sale and purchase in the market 
places of the judiciary but shall rule once again 
society with its unimpeachable authority. The fissi- 
parous tendencies of ^urts will cease to operate and 
3 rield place to the spirit of goodwill and fellowship 
on earth so that whom Qod hath united by tics of 
good neighboul’liness may not be rent asunder by 
man-made law, administered by courts. The Divine 
grace shed alike on the rich and the poor, the high 
and the low, the strong and the we^, shall ono<i 
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again illumine the high wayn and byeways of life 
and bring light uiid hapiiine^s to milliona in India 
who have fallen unwilling but helplchs victims to 
the relentless havoc wrought by a system alien to 
their traditions and genius, their history and ethics, 
their homes and hearths. The transitional period may 
not witness that golden age we are dreaming of, but 
change is a slow process, whether it be from the old 
to the new or from the new back to tlie old. Let us 
just remember the sequence of cause and consequence 
during such a transition and not confuse the former 
for the latter. If once we recognize that it is the 
modern legal system that has supplanted duties and 
installed rights on the throne of power, we shall 
easily he able to recognize that the rehabilitation of 
Panchayets may for a while be embarassing but in 
God’s good time and that quickly enough, the old 
metal will outshine the new paint and the spirit ol 
truth and Ahiinsa mil triumph over all war and 
violence. 


III. JUDICIAL AND ILKIiCUTlVK 


While the administration of j'usticc imder the 
New Order will have to be remodelled so as to be in 
conformity with traditions and genius of the nation, 
there remains a grievous wrong in the very structure 
of government which requires urgent alteration at 
the hands of the congress governments in India. It 
is the habit of autocracies all over the world, unlike 
in ancient and modem times to concentrate power 
in the hands of a single authority and make it die 
visible symbol and centre of all authority notably, 
the authority to award punishments for wrongs done 
against the State, society or the citizen. ^'Magis- 
trates and Collectors, it is said are not abstract 
impersonations, mere instraments through which the 
Law is carried into force, but they ore persons whose 
personal characto: and prestige have a great influence 
in the government of a district. The presUga is 
greatly increased whm the control of the Judicial and 
Kxecutive work centres in one olBcer as Magistrate 
and CoUecten* and every officer exercises greater 
influence when he is regarded both as the person 
who is to direct what is to be done, and the authority 
to whom matters in dispute are to be referred. It 
may seem well in principle to separate the two 
branches of one’s wo^, then it is not by principles 


or by laws that this country is mostly administered 
but by men, and theicfurc it seems to me inadvisable 
on the ground of mere principle, to render the men 
less able to sustain the position or jicrforms tlie duties 
allotted to them”. This view of Sir James Westland 
as Magistrate oi Nadia to the Ooverninent of Bengal 
expressed in 1868, exprc.s.scs in a nutshell the case 
for the combination ol functions especially undw a 
foreign government which is a personal and despotic 
m character. It has been fuither stated that the 
knowledge and experience gained in one capacity 
should be useful m the di.scharge of duties in another 
capacity, that the people of the country sec nothing 
wrong in such a combination, and that the separation 
of functions is apt to develop a type of "purely 
judicial mind which leads far too frwjucntly to the 
postjionemcnt of Justice to Law -an error into 
which an officer, whose niiiid has received enlarge¬ 
ment from his training in executive woik, is not 
nearly so likely to be led. 

We may in passing say a word about the Police 
themselves. There w’erc days in the Sixties of the 
last century (I860) wlten "the Magistrate was 
charged with oversight of llie Police of his district 
and this had been the practice for ujiwards of half 
a century. The Magistrate gradually became a 
judicial officer and was little able to give his Police 
that executive attention which was absolutely requi¬ 
site to keep it efficient." During Uie time of Lord 
William Bcntinck, the complamls became universal 
that the Police was every where oppressive and 
corrupt, undisciplined and ill-supervised. The 
superior officers were either inefficient D.S.Ps. or if 
active us police officers, apt to be biassed as magis¬ 
trate. This led to the separation of the magistracy 
from the Superintendents of Police m Bombay and 
elsewhere where great insecurity of life aud property 
prevailed until l,ord Clare reformed the Police in 
1832-33. The first real attempt to reform the mofussil 
PoUce was made in Sindh by Sir Charles Napier on 
the model of the Irish Constublury and this was 
characterised by separate organisation, complete 
severenoe of Police judicial functions, complete 
subordination to general government and last, disci¬ 
pline to effective organisation. Ito plan was adopted 
to the local village system as then 'prevailing in that 
province. Its results were total suppression of 
organised tiolant crime and th^ entire absence of 
dMMtoitics or highway robberies atfd ol oittle stealing 
and this despite the attitude of distrust shown by the 
dvil officers at first. The extension of the system 
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to N. W. Provwcot was* ordered by Lord Ullen- 
borough. Huiiil>u> cu])iod the refonub iu 1847 and 
then to the Punjab after ilb annexation. The bystein 
was effective but costlyi uevedhelcbs tlie Sindh mode 
was extended to Oudh hoon after the fall of l«ucknow 
in 1858. In Madras the result of the Torture 
Commissiou was embodied in the Act linsscd on 6tli 
September, 1859 and it proved highly bucces.sful in 
less than a year. The Madra'> system maintained a 
village or local police constablury, a village watch 
establibhment consisting the Talari or village 
watch and detectives, secondly the village inspector 
who supervises the village watches within a circle of 
villages conveniently clubbed togetluT and makes 
a daily report of all occurrences that take place to 
head constable of the district. The village inspectors 
formed an important link iu connecting the Police 
with the respectable rural iMipulution of the country. 
In addition there was the general stipendiary con- 
stablury with their officers. In moving a bill on 
these lines Sir Bartle Preere in the Bengal Legisla¬ 
tive Council referred to a proposition presented by a 
police commission to tlie effect that there was to be 
no separate detective body, no spies and informers, 
who under the present system, were a curse to the 
country. 

The functions ot the Police are either protective 
and rcprc!>sive ot detective to prevent crimes and 
disorder to find out criminals and disturbers of 
peace. They are in no respect judicial. Tliere 
should therefore be a complete severance of the 
Police from the Judicial authorities in all grades of 
magistrates. 

This subject of disconnecting the future judges 
with the distractions of Executive duties was widely 
canvassed iu the late Sixties of the last century in 
Bengal and other provinces and various grades of 
separation of the two functions w'crc put into force 
at various limes. The combination of functions of 
prosecutor judge and jury which is inevitable under 
a system in which the Collector is tlie head of 
the Police and excesses concurrently original and 
appellate powers on the criminal side of the judi¬ 
ciary, apart from its being immoral and unjudicial, 
has the drawback of depriving the magistrates of 
that complete concentration, ttnbounded patience 
and oomftetc g|ecurity from interruption through 
detedmeni which cannot be expected by the Collector 
Magilrdhi. Much stress is laid on thd ^gument 


that urges “the maintenance of the tmsition of the 
district officers as absolutely essential to the mainte¬ 
nance of British rule in India’*. “All the world 
over, it is believed, that the iiian w'ho can punish 
is the luier". That may be so but even ii the 
argument were tenable, the maje^r premises on which 
it is built IS iu lunger in force, for the question of 
maintaining Hntisli lule has fortunately disappeared 
in 1847, seventy seven years after tliuse thoughts had 
been expressed. That the judicial and Executive 
functions should not be combined in the same official 
had been a long accepted prmcqde iu the English 
system and iu i860, it was decided after careful 
discussion and deliberation tliat it ought to be applied 
to India, not however lu all patts and provinces but 
with due regard to the conditions of each. So far 
os India is concerned the serious and decisive step 
was taken on the 1st of July, 1869 and a memorial 
to Lord (Icorge Hamilton, the Secretary ot State for 
India w’as sent on the subject of separation of the 
executive from judicial duthis iu India, .signed by 
Lord Ilubhousc, Sir Richard Gaith, .Sir Richard 
Couch, Sir Charles Sargent, Sir William Markby, 
Sir John Budd Phear, Sir John Scott, Sir William 
Wedderburn, Sir Rollaud Wilson and H. A. Reyualds. 
The memorial condemned the iirevailing system 
under which chief executive official of a district 
collects the revenue, controls the, police, institutes 
prosecutions and at the same time exercises large 
judiciay powers. It traced the history of this agita¬ 
tion from the time of Lord Cornwallis who recognised 
in 1793 the dangers of combination of revenue and 
judicial duties in one and the same officer. Ii such 
a combination is to be condemned all the condemn- 
able was the union of functions of constable and 
magistrate, public prosecutor and criminal judge, 
revenue collector and api>eal court in revenue cases. 
Then in 1838 a committee was appointed for the 
more efficient organisation of Police in Bengal and 
as a member of that committee Mr. (later Sir) 
Frederic Halliday stated that the considerations that 
had been urged iu favour in seporation of police from 
judicial duties in Loudon applied with double force 
iu India. He observed that a scheme to continue 
tlie duties of judge and sheriff, of Justice of Peace 
and constable in the individuals would be scouted 
as absurd as well as mischievous. His proposals 
were characterised by his colleagues as “ssrstematic iu 
plan, complete in detail and sound in principle**. 
Again in 1854, 1856 and 1857 the subject was 
reverted to in Bengal and finally in 1860 a com¬ 
mission was appointed to inquire into the otgenlMtion 
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of the police x^hich con»iated of representative officers 
from the N. W. PegUt Bengal, Madras, the Punjab 
and Oudh. And even the instructions issued to the 
Commission stated that a complete severance of 
police from judiciarj' was necessary. Tlie Com* 
mission itself in its report dated September, 1860 
expressly recognised and accepted Uiis golden rule. 
The recommendations of the Commission were 
adopted by the Government of India and in accord¬ 
ance with them Sir Bartel Frare introduced in the 
Legislative Council on 26th September, I860 a bill 
for the better regulation of the iiolicc. This bill 
became the Act 5 of 1861. The exceptional union of 
judicial Police with the functions in the District 
officer was regarded as a temporary compromise. 
And Sir Bartel hoped that no distant period the 
principle would be acted upon throughout India 
completely. The hoite might have been realised in 
1872 w'hen the 2nd Code of the Criminal Procedure 
was passed. But, the fallacy that all power must be 
centered in the District AIagh>tiate prevailed with 
government and the legislature of the day. "The 
District Magistrate docs in his smaller local siihere 
all that the Home Secretary, Superintendents in 
Ungland and a great deal more. For he is the 
reiiresentative of a paternal not a constitutional 
goveinment. Police, jails, education, municipalities, 
roads, sanitation, dispensaries, local taxation and the 
imperial revenues of his district are to him a daily 
concern." Thus did Sir N. N. Iluntor described 
the position of the district collector magistrate. 
Various cases were cited wherdn justice was mis¬ 
carried on account of such a combination. The 
Indian National Congress itself, which Lord Lans- 
downe as Viceroy referred to in 1891—"as a per¬ 
fectly legitimate movement representing in India, 
what in Europe would be called the more Advanced 
Liberal Party", took up this question at its various 
sessions in 1886 to 1899, year after year. Tlic memo¬ 
rial anticipated all possible objections and answered 
them. The first was the question of prestige of an 
orientel officer, this is to be mentioned only to be 
dismissed at tliis late hour of the History of India. 
The second related to expense which was effectually 
answered by Romesh Chander Dutt in his scheme 
drsiwn up in 1893, for separation "effected by a simide 
rearrangement of the existing staff, without extra 
expenditure Whatsoever. It is obviously regrettable 
that there diould be any lingering doubts in regaril 
to the enmplete separation of these functions for the 
days are long gone past—gone no more to return,— 
wW the caread of magistrates in this country co^ 


have been ai)proi>riutcly summed up in the following 
lines of James Rus.scU Lowell:— 

1 do believe that I could give 
Wat’s his’u unto Caesar 
For it’s by him I move au’ live 
From him by bread and cheese are ; 

I do believe that all o’lue 
Doth bear his spui>erscription,— 

Will, conscience, honor, honesty 
An’ things o’ that description, 


IV. CO-OPERATION 

Socialism is on every one’s lipa. Hut socialism 
sliottld not be a joint stock concern with shares to 
the rich bearing immediate dividends while the poor 
are assigned shares on the basis of deferred profits. 
Indeed when and if the business of the firm should 
bear abimdaut profits, the dividends payable to the 
latter may exceed those of the preference or ordinary 
share-holders. As a matter of fact we observe the 
strange phenomenon of society in the West being 
constituted as a registered company with three 
groups of shareholders, the first being preference 
share holders enjoying a guaranteed cumulative 
dividend tax free. These are the aristocrats and the 
plutocrats, born with a silver spoon m the mouth 
and a golden cup in the hand. They neither toil 
nor spin and like the lily of the lakes, enjoy the 
fruits of the Earth without let or hindrance, without 
limit or count. Next comes the middle class society 
with its A. B. C. groupings,—^the upper, the lower 
and the middle, who like the ordinary shareholders 
of a compmiy have to wait fur their dividends and 
may then get them in a decent measure. But the 
poor come last. They hold shares with deferred 
dividends and they are consoled with the assurance 
that one day they may reap a rich harvest. 

So it seems in the West. The Tories represent¬ 
ing the blue blooded aristocracy enjoy the land in 
thousands of acres and wealth in millins of money. 
They are the prmid possessors of capital, owners of 
mUla and factories, and heirs to rich dividends 
guaranteed to them tax free. Then came the Liberals, 
—«u>t indeed bora to riches or as ^rirs of Estates, but 
people who ooquiied votes which'’gave political in- 
fiumce and a voice in the coqusels of the Empires. 
These rose from the ranks to halla of honor and 
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places of authority. They advocated free trade but 
soon discovered as liuic advanced and experience 
grew, that the slogan of their earlier politics could 
not long remain the shibboleth of tlieir parly warfare 
or the battle cry ol their later careers. The success¬ 
ful l«iberals became absorbed into the ranks of the 
Aristocrats while the unsucces'.fuls gravitated to the 
Labour* circles. Finally you have the Labour Party 
which began \^ith a solitary member of the House 
of Commons in the seventies of the last century and 
has grown in numbers and influence to the imint of 
planting their power in the year 1945. These are the 
shareholders in the Body-politic, Lmiitcd, with 
deferred shares, the proiits on which have taken over 
a half century (1878-1945) to accrue, and when accrue 
they did, they came in abundance. In India we re¬ 
quire a new alignment of imlitics altogether. It is 
true that the British in this country have started 
the begmuings of democracy by calling Zemindars 
to power, people answering the category of the 
classes in Britain,—the Peers of the Bcalm, Landed 
Aristocrats. When these were outmoded by grow¬ 
ing popular education and democratic ideals, a 
limited franchise covering a ten i-er cent of llie inipu- 
lation has been the source of power and authority, 
and the General Klections based upon such a 
franchise has brought into the ministries a new aristo¬ 
cracy—^the aristocracy of intellect, the products ot 
Universities whose ideas and ideals are tossed about 
between the plutocratic and the democratic end 
points of the x>olitica1 pendulum. The time is yet 
to come when a truly demoaatic form of Provincial 
Governments must replace the existing hybrid type. 
The inauguration of adult fianchise may not suddenly 
revense the existing principles of poptdar choice to 
it is the tendency of the past to live in the piescni 
tor a time, until it is lost in the limbo of oblivion, 
yielding place to the continuing influence of the 
present on the future. It is thus the work of decades 
—the replacement of the old ideas by the new, of 
Aristocracy by Democracy. 

What are these new ideas? Again let us revert 
to our favouritisms. Fascism is the big stick— 
Bolshevism is the blood bath. Socialism is the theo¬ 
retical utopia of the future, deferred shares in the 
company. The State as the capitalist can be no 
improvement ui*on the individual, for the labourer 
will stiB remaitt a hand—not the head, much less 
the hrar.*'. "It b only a gigantic form of capitalism. 
Inatolid tti working to one master or one'company 
if flve hundred or a thousand shareholdering 


masters, the Russian (Indian) slave will, as Sir 
Daniel Hamilton has aptly stated be working foi 
a company of 150 million ma.sters or shareholders 
which goes by the name of the State. He gets the 
weekly wage as before while the big Company take*! 
the big profits which it makes by selling to the wage 
slave for Rs. 20 boots which he could buy in Chandny 
Chowk for five. The big profit is then partly paid 
back to the wage slave in the form of social services 
which are proving such a ciuse to giver and receiver 
in England today.” ‘The manufacture of souls of a 
good quality* says Sir Daniel, 'is the best paying 
Indu,stry any nation can embark uimu’. For it is 
only on the rock of Trust plus honest work that 
India’s new constitution will stand strong and secure 
against all storms from within or without. Let us 
therefore have a five year plan of our own under 
which all India including the Indian States will be 
organized co-operatively by young India. When Sit 
Daniel Hamilton equated this scheme in 1931 so fat 
as British India was concerned to the hard work ot 
an additional 50,000 men for the co-operative depart¬ 
ment who would pave the way to twice as many 
doctors and pcsisibly 20 timas as many teachers— 
all, paid directly by the people themselves and not 
from taxes or toddy, it looked extravagant, incon¬ 
ceivable and even fantastic. He conceived the idea 
of po.sts looking for men—not men for jmsts. And 
then he predicted "Young India’s stomach will be 
filled with food, rather than its head with wind.” 
We have lived to see the realistic character—at any 
rate in part,—of this prophecy; for have not Sir 
Joseph Bliore end his Committee asked for millions 
of doctors and nurses and has not Dr. John Sergeant 
asked to many mure millions of Teachers ? Nay we 
have also lived to see the day when none of these 
is to be paid from toddy, though the schemes are still 
based uixin having to pay these millions from taxes. 

The tragedy of Modern India is that new ideas 
are tied up to old heads, or new engines to old 
bogies. The former are good, strong and powerful 
but the latter are rickety amt ramshackle and will 
not bear the strain of a quick march. India is to be 
independent but as Sir Daniel stated ‘a crowned head 
and shackled feet ^1 go together and a partner 
chained to a bank rate of 12 to 300 per cent will not 
bring strmigth to the firm’; Status is a thing of life—■ 
not of paper. India will fix her own status exactly 
in proportion to her own strength. In this view 
says Sir Daniel Hamilton, 'a Sampson shorn of his 
locks by Shylock can have no strength or status at 
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all and can move neither himself nor the world*. 
The future of India is therefore wrapped up in the 
co-operative movement,—^not in this ism or that, and 
Independence depends upon an immediate big deve¬ 
lopment of that movement. The countrjr wants 
thousands, yea, lacs of young men who will prepare 
the way for lacs more in other nation-building 
departments thus binding India into one integrate 
whole with a banking system rooted in indigenous 
ideology and capable of gathering to a point the 
scattered and dormant forces of the country and 
generating a measure of faith which will move 
mountains. 

Here is a significant passage from the pen of 
Sir Daniel: — 

“The Government is now a head apart from 
the body and soul of India. Departments and file 
and red tajie arc, I dare.say, necessary, but more 
than these are wanted. For, there is no heart beat 
in a Government department, no warm blood in cold 
dead files, no binding power in the Sircar’s red tape. 
Only the living blood of co-operative credit, circulat¬ 
ing from the crown of the head to the sole of the 
foot, will bring health and strength, unity and iKoce, 
to a distracted land ; and gather All India’s warring 
castes and creeds into One.” 

For over sixty years the Indian National 
Congress has laboured for the emancipation of India 
from the thraldom of the British. It was young 
at one time and has fairly become old. In its youth 
it saw visions and in its age it dreamt dreams. India’s 
Independence is still in its puerile state. Very soon 
it will enter upon the period of its youth when it 
will be able to see visions or even dream dreams. 

Mucl( water has doubtless flown under the 
bridges on the twelve sacred rivers of India, but it 
“has nbt washed away the ignorance and ill health, 
the Malaria and malnutrition, tiiie untouchability of 
the depres.sed c!la.sses, the communal rivalries, un¬ 
employment of the mossee, and the money lender 
and the sin and sorrow that darken hip ways of We. 
Today the need of the hour is “the manufictute of 
souls of a good quality which may at last turn out 
to be quite g leadingly lucrative one”, as Ruskin 
would say. dudh a manttfactiire requires waking 
capital which only m«n of 'fierce energy and fiery 
character* can produce,—not iiideed capital condst- 
itqt oi gold and silver hut capital “which ih fhU of 


that living gold which is better and more productive 
than dead gold,—^the character and labour of honest 
men’’, l)y which it will be possible to produce corn 
and cattle in abundance. Once upon a time, indeed 
three hundred years ago, as in India today, there 
were in Scotland vast areas of reclaimable land and 
abundance of unemployed people, but tliere wa.s no 
capital to bring them together in haiw union. 
Banks came into being a.s the cementing bond, 
cementing barren land and idle people by means of 
notes and cash credits with the re.sult that follow 
lands became fertile cornfields. A rigiit system of 
National Education linked to an efficient network of 
banking organizations help to call forth in a nation 
all its manly power,—steadiness, integrity and honor 
which are far more precious than mines of gold 
and silver. Credit such as that of the Englishmen 
based on gold is apt to be jeopardised when gold 
baioraes scare—not so the credit like that of the 
Scotch, based upon the Banking system which pro¬ 
motes employment and advances prosperity along 
peaceful lines. 

The co-operative system is really an offspring of 
the Banking system. Every villager shall come into 
direct touch with the Bank and he shall be released 
from the clutches of the money-lender. He must be 
financed not individually but in groups,—co-opera¬ 
tively and he will be able to work in accordance with 
the motto Labour Omina Vincit or Labour conquers 
all. That is not all, labour also sets you free. It 
creates food for the people and money for Govern¬ 
ment. It creates empbymcnt build up the state and 
teach self-government and re-establish the village re¬ 
public—indeed it will carve out a miniature Co¬ 
operative State. Thus will be proved to a sceptic 
world that puts its faith in gold and silver the grand 
truth that Labour is real capital, is the “fund’’ which 
provides all the necessaries and conveniences of life. 

How shall we implement this great principle oL 
co-operation so that it may serve the purposes of a 
Socialist State ? In other words how shall wc 
estaUisb a Co-operative Commonwealth? The very 
basis of such a scheme is joint production anil dis- 
tribtttioti. It shaU be a halfway hoa.se between the 
collective farmiug of Russia and the individual 
ownership underlying the private property, The 
element of compulsion incidental to and innvitable 
from collective ftonting will be absent. The element 
of uncertainty of production and inefficiency of effort 
iuvitialdy associated with private property will 
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equally be abhont. The co-opeiativc farm composed 
of thirty members will l)e an ideal mean between the 
compulbOr>, collective plan and the precarious in¬ 
dividual scheme, enlistinR in the common endeavour 
enough of individual effort and joint labour to ensure 
IKTsonal attention ba^ed ujion a hcnse of personal 
profit, 'ph** personality of the individual is not lost 
in a joint organization comprising thirty souls. 
Indeed these Ijiirty will be a cluster of kindred souls, 
not a conglomeration of lielerogcnc-ous hands. Such 
a scheme is in accord with the tradition of ancient 
India under a villajfc sjrstem which had collective 
farming on a limited scale witn inoportionate dis¬ 
tribution of yield based upon neetl—^not greed. 

When thus combined production is organized, a 
co-operative distribution follows as night follows day. 
All fraud in weights and measures, all adulteration 
of goods will lose the motive that prompts such dis 
honesty and when in addition the surplus profits 
return to the consumer whose cu‘>tora has built them 
up, the inequities of private trade will have been 
once for all obliterated. 

The task therefore of tlie Minister of Co-opera¬ 
tion will be not merely to establish a Provincial Co- 
ojierative wholesale vSociety, a Ihrovincial Ajicx Bank 
and a Provincial Propaganda Society, but to organize 
every craft and art, every trade and business, cverj 
means of trans’iiort and communication, every variety 
of cultivation, every house and office, every home 
and hearth, every hospital and seminary, every 
a.sylum and settlement on a co-operative basis with 
limited membership, so as to make these boilics coin- 
]>act and close knit, so promoting a si>irii of kinship 
and <x>rdiality so providing opportunities for intimacy 
with and interest in one another. The burden of debt 
of the cultivating ryot and the labouring worker 
shall be eliminated, and thousand villages shall alike 
be freed of the jiest of that class of citizens—callcil 
money lenders, but more appropriately to have been 
named blood-suckers, w’ho fatten upon the hard- 
earned wages of those who toil and moil all day long. 
No debt shall be recognized which is due to an 
individual. All credit shall be controlled and the 
class of money-lenders if they exist for a time shall 
be licensed in that behalf. No creditor shall even 
so harass his debtor by approaching him at his house 
or apprefaendtog him in his movements or molesting 
him anywhere ifjr in any manner or mrasure. Thus 
sb«4 a new world be brought into being, free of 
jealdpsilll and rancour, of jars and recrUniijattons, of 


vengeance and vendetta, of anger and retribution,— 
indeed a new heaven on earth, a new brotherhood 
with community of interest and commonness of 
.sympathy, so that with Whittier one can say: 

”0 brother, man, fold to thy heart thy brother 
Where pity dwells, the peace of God is there 
To worship rightly is to love each other, 

Kach smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer, 
Then shall all shackles fall; the stormy clangour. 
Of wild war niusicc o'er the Earth shall cease, 
Eove shall tread out the baleful fire of anger ; 
And in its ashes plant the tree of peace.” 

Whittier. 

Kach nation lias its own. scheme of social and 
civic life. Likewi'-e in India the structure of the 
village jirovides the key to the .structure of society. 
The gregarious instinct in man as in lower animals 
has taught him to live w'ith fdilowmon, not at war 
with one another, but with organization in which 
the individual suircndef a portion of his rights in 
order to maintain a community and invest it with 
the authority for fulfilling common purposes and dis¬ 
charging common responsibilities. It is quite con¬ 
ceivable that oven if a number of families live 
together, each unit may be self-contained and self- 
centred !>ut the .social iiLstinct which is already deve¬ 
loped in the higher types of animals, finds its acme 
in man in the organization of numerous units oi 
families into a larger unity called the village com- 
nmnity,—^growing its food in common and finding 
its needs of agriculture, through the smith and the 
carpenter, its needs of clothing through the spinner 
and the weaver, its needs of housing through the 
liricklayer and tile maker, and again through the 
smith and cari»cnter, through the mason and the 
potter, its needs of education through the teacher 
and the craftanan, its needs of treatments through 
the physidwi and the surgeon, its needs of salvation 
through the priest and the philosopher, its needs of 
health and happiness through the barber, the dhobie 
and the cobbler, its wealth through the Vysjra and 
its weapons through the warrior. A co-ordination 
thus of the ta^ of eabh of these artisans and crafts¬ 
men has developed rules of conduct compendiously 
termed Dharma and alm<:)8t compelling in character 
by common consent. The Dharma led to the pro¬ 
fessions and professions tbem;wlves became the ex- 
Iiression of Dharma and the^ easily and naturally 
tended to become hereditary so that every home 
became a seminary, every parent a Guru and every 
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child a Sibhya, learning the agelong secrets of an 
art or craft on the lap of the father and carrying 
the skill onward to posterity ever so much more 
imi)rovcd. Here tlien was a social structnre in which 
no task was high and none low—all tasks ranking 
cqttally as the planks of a pcalform, as the limbs of 
the htiman body, as the factors of .society craft life 
developed guilds that exercised economic controls 
over the different members of each craft. A code of 
honor soon came into being and public o])iniou so 
exi>rcsscd, controlled society in Tcs]>ect of supply ana 
demand, production and consumption, im]M>rts and 
eiqmrts. The whole village became one ujiit, sharing 
in common the joys and .sorrows of the i>co]>le in¬ 
habiting it. The birUi of a child was celebrated with 
eclat by one and all. A marriage in a home brought 
togethei the yarn of the village to it, as it brought 
together its ghee, its milk, its fuel and its vegetables. 
Society tlius led a co-operative life and was sustained 
by a balance of learning against wealth, by an 
equipoise between the material and the spiritual 
services tendered to it by each group comiKtsing it. 

It w'as inevitable that in the wake of contacts 
with the outer world, and of the influence of indi¬ 
vidual rights pitted against social duties, even the 
Indian Village fell an easy prey to the materialistic 
ideals of life—selOshnes.s and envy, grac'd and idle¬ 
ness, cynacism and despair, jealousies have grown, 
anger ha.s become the banc of life. Vengeance has 
replaced forgiveness. Violence has been installed on 
the throne where once lung suffering and love had 
reigned. It may not be possible to sustain the village 
in all its purity, but one can and must strive to make 
it once again self-contained and self-sustaining, make 
it the abode of indigenous art and the centre of the 
activity of the skilled craftsman. If these have to 
survive the onslaughts of time and civilisation so 
called, th(^ have to be rehabilitated on a co-operative 
basis. Production, not merely industrial but agricttl- 
tnral as well, must be as far as possible, compatibly 
with efficiency, must be rccffganized on a collective 
basis, while consumption must be helped by a co¬ 
operative system of distribution so as to eliminate the 
evils of adulteratiott and fraud in weights and 
measures. When rural and urban credit is freed of 
the ignominy whidt its mcmopoly in the hands of 
the professional and usurous money4ender and be¬ 
comes a basal factor of co-operative endeavour, when 
the village services and amenities in respect of urilga* 
tion, forests, education and administration of justice, 
agrienUure and indnatry, recreations and entertain- 
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meats are all rehabilitated on the principle of each 
for all and all for each, when factories and mills 
cease to be capitalistic but are converted into co- 
oiarativc conceriib, in which the producer and the 
consumer become participants in the profits and 
virtually become t»wnors no lo8.s than workers, when 
the co-operative society become the electoral unit 
for village, Tahsil, District, Provincial and National 
RIections, w’e shall have laid well and truly the 
foundations of the Co-oiK.‘rative Commonwealth rest¬ 
ing upon the village as the .starting point of Indian 
Nationalism and rising from the bnmd and firm rural 
foundations to the crest w'here from it may well 
broadcast the glad tidings to a grateful world, of a 
new social order based upon the maxim; 

"From each According Ilis Capacity, 
and To each according to His Skill.” 


V. THE {SPINNING WHEEL AND THE 
STEERING WHEEL 

(I) 

The main question that a national Government 
will have to face and answer is ‘What kind of 
national stnicture is it that Swaraj India should re¬ 
present? Should it be a top-heavy, city ridden, 
machine made, plutocrat-driven nationalisni or should 
It be a broadbased, pyramid with the village as its 
starting point and the city at its crest ? To solve this 
problem one has to look at the West and the lines 
on which it has i>rogressed in recent years. The glory 
of the Western civilization began with the invention 
of the steam engine for until then, Britain did not 
know cotton fabrics and till a century before it, she 
was largely a piratical nation whose people were 
described as a people lazy as Spaniards. It was the 
Engine that trmisformed the nation beyond all re¬ 
cognition. When power was applied to tiie tools and 
implements of a cottage industry, home crafts gave 
place to mill products and tiie village and town 
labourer became a factory hand. Mills and Factories 
produced commodities on a monstrous scale. Large 
production demanded large consumption. Consump¬ 
tion necessitated a search for markets. Markets 
meant political supremacy and eanjjuest-Hiwhether of 
trade or territory could not be achieved except by 
force. Vast forrign trade meant vast military 
strength and it was thus that militarism In war *nd 
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Industrialism in peace gave rise to Imperialism which 
in turn fostered the army and tlic commerce of the 
nation. A circle of prosperity was soon established 
and became the marvel of the world and was presently 
set u]> as model to copy for other nations. Germany 
did not take long to equal and even excel Britain 
in her race for markets and armaments and both 
Britain * and Germany became indastrial creditor 
nations, estabfislung emjMres, multiplying armies, 
and competing with each other in a .spirit of mutual 
rivalry and even jealousy. Both nations were more 
industrial than agricultural, while Prance led a peace¬ 
ful life balancing its agtiailWre against industry 
Italy however presented a contrast, being more agn- 
cultural than industrial. America continued an agri- 
ailtural and debtor nation till World War I and 
became an industrial and creditor nation only after 
that war. The face of Europe soon changed and 
India and the Eastern countries began to imitate at 
any rate, aspire to Europe’s plan of development. 
Little did they realize that Europe’s prosperity was 
solely at the expense of India and if all the Eastern 
Countries became Industrial, Europe’s property 
E'urope’s standard of life, Europe’s labour would all 
suffer ns a matter of course. If every nation has a 
favourable bal.ince of trade, it passes one’s under¬ 
standing as to wherefrom the balance will be made 
up. It would be like all Uic parents wanting only 
sons so that they might bring dowries ; a nice prr)- 
po.sition indeed ; for who will then give the dowry 
and whom will the sons marry? It is therefore 
absurd to talk of India imitating Europe for Europe’s 
prosiKjrity must end when Asia’s prosperity begins. 
There is a significant Irish proverb which says 
’'Prosper Ireland means perish England !” Europe 
and India nre in a similar iM>sition. When India 
balances her industries against her agricultwe, 
England’s standard of life will fall in the proportion 
in which India’s may rise. The .safety and the true 
balance of progress of all countries lies therefore in 
working up the standard of life to an optimum, 
though that may mean working dowm the levels 
already attained by some. It is not meet for one 
nation to ask for a crest in prosperity only by 
demanding that its fellow nations shall go dowti into 
the trough. All nations will prosper alike when they 
produce their own food, make their own raiment, 
ftibricate their own housing, arranging their own 
treatme it and provide their own education. 

|Vl|||t does this mean? In effect it tneans that 
•a b nation shall be self-contained in respect of all 


bodily and essential needs of life^not that there 
should be no foreign trade as between nation and 
nation, but that all such trade must be bottle-uecked 
in the foreign office of the state and must be based 
on international barter. That would ensure a 
healthy intercourse of commerce as much as of cul¬ 
ture and jiromote goodwill and peace on earth. It' 
would put an end to all jars and recriminations, to 
Jill jealousies and rivalries and foster a healthy spirit 
of cooperation and sound InternationaHsra. Then 
would Independence mean Interdependence and each 
nation will have ample oppoitunities tr) develop its 
genius without let or hindrance and with its aid 
attempt a .solution of the w'orld’s problems in accord¬ 
ance with its own traditions and insight. 

In this view then India shall be a self-sufficient 
(but by no means a '■elf-centred) nation. It shall 
make its engines and turbines, its tools and 
machinery, its motors and planes, its ships and sni) 
marines ; and it shall grow its good and fruit, its 
vegetables and herbs, manufacture its chemicals and 
drugs, its medicines and instruments, its spinning 
wheel and its steering wheel. It shall use tip all 
it') cotton and groundnut, its skins and hides, its 
rubber and tobacco, its tea and coffee. India’s genius 
and originality are of unknown depths. lyong disuse 
has atrophied them. The opportunities afforded bv 
a National Government shall call forth fruitful 
activity in the same measure and manner as a favour¬ 
able season calls forth a rich harvest from a virgin 
soil. A subtle intellect wedded to a deft hand aim 
an industrious habit will establish conditions of devc- 
loiiraent which udll easily eclipse those in the West 
with its conceptions of limited thinking and still 
more limited hours of labour coupled with unlimited 
love of luxury and comfort. When thus India be¬ 
comes self-supporting, it will be the cumulative 
effect of a scheme of self-sufficiency of its provinces, 
of course with such compensatory support as may 
be found nece8.sary. Provincial self-sufBcicncy wilt 
bread District mid Village self-sufficiency, so re¬ 
habilitating the self-eomplctS’ villagt^ of the olden 
times,—or of the golden age. Wealth will be pro¬ 
duced out of village labour and money will flow 
into the village coffers. The Indian village will once 
again become the source and centre of jx-oduction 
of artistic fabrics, and art beauti^ of jewellery, furni¬ 
ture and home equipment. The whole of national 
life, individual and corporate will bear witness to the 
Nation’s thought and aspiration and carry with it 
proofs of its skill and strength. Once again will 
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India be truly Indian and Indian life be a true Indian 
fabric woven by the loom of time on the warp of 
traditional past with the waft of the aspiring present 


(H) 

To give a rural bias to our civiliaalion, requires 
a change of atmosphere in which the people of the 
villages are not merely considered uneducated yoken 
but intelligent citizens fit for responsibility and 
capable of thinking, judging and acting for them¬ 
selves. The contempt in which they are held by 
the District Officials must yield place not merely to 
a positive attitude of regard but to a feeling of iden¬ 
tity of mterest between the voter, the Officer and 
the Minister. As tilings stand it is a case of new' 
wine poured into old bottles or new engines tacked 
on to old bogeys. The engines are good and efficient 
and have the capacity to develop power as well as 
speed. But the bogeys are rickety and ramshackte 
and will not stand the high speed of a fast engine. 
The British Government has in the past been made 
fool proof and kept safe from the stuindity of th 
dullard as well as the ri^ of the genius amongst 
the Officials. They have their manuals, their stand¬ 
ing orders, their G.O.’s, their rules and regulations, 
their foot-rule and measure-tape. All these must 
yield place to the overriding importance of human 
intercourse to a happy and harmonious synthesis of 
the sound unsophisticated common sense of the 
village ryot and the new acquired technical sense oi 
the expert and the departmental official. 

A village Panchayit Board must not be a work 
shop product cast in the Official moulds, rigid in 
character, unresponsive to environment, and always 
liable to be ground down by the machinery of the 
administrative workshop. It must be treated as a 
living body endowed with human personality, dis¬ 
cretion and judgment, capable of tiding over obstacles 
by its own resources and by a lively recognition of 
the limitations and facilities immediately around it¬ 
self. The village folks can me^e a road, fill up a 
ditch, build a culvert, erect a lamp-post, maintain a 
dry earth dong pit, tend a stud bull, improve the 
breed of the cattle, rotate the crops, maintain 
common funds and provide for the tillage enter- 
taiamanta. It is only when they are saddled with 
anch responsibilities that they can qualify themselvcn 


for higher duties as members of the District Boards, 
Provincial Assemblies and All India Councils- To¬ 
day the enemy of progress in village is not the 
British Official but the sundried Indian bureaucrat 
who has to be re-educated into the belief that he is 
running his owm Government for his own people 
on his oivn soil, that he need nut look to foreign 
masters and iear their frowns or covet their favours, 
but that he has hu. new masters in the village voter 
whose vote has made the Minister and can unmake 
the Official. The famous old saying of Lowe in the 
House of Commons—‘Let us educate our masters’, 
may be apjiropriate to the Times in India but here 
the ‘Masters’ are inverted commas and must be made 
to mean the heirarchy of Officials trained up by the 
British. Tlie British are doubtless leaving the 
country bnl would be leaving tlicir shadows and cen¬ 
tralization .if the Officials arc not rc-educated to tbcir 
new duties and taught to regard their countrymen in 
the villages as their pa>'mastcrs, their mentors and 
monitors and treat the village as the real scene and 
cenixe of national life, yea, tlic starting point, as 
well as the destination of Indian Nationalism. 


VI. NATIONALIZATION 


It has been stated m the Congress Manifesto 
that the key and basic industries w'ould be either 
nationalized or brought under national control. In 
India the foreign rule that has held sway for over 
a century and a half has helped to construct certain 
of these key industries on a basis other than of private 
ownership. While in England cable companies, 
telegraph and telephone concerns, aerial ways, 
shipping companies, and Railways and Tramways arc 
or were being till recently manned by private capital, 
and while there have been even Mail Steam com¬ 
panies and Bus companies—equally private owned 
in India, tlie foreign govoiunent has imported its 
capital from abroad and run the Railways partly as 
state owned, but the bulk of them as private foreign 
owned. At first as guaranteed dividend was paid 
to these companies and this continued till almost 
the beginiting of this century. But the last company 
has been purchased by 1946 although the Manage¬ 
ment of some Railways still rests with the companies. 
So far ss otha* means of coqjmunicatioo are con¬ 
cerned the Telegraph and the C^le have all along 
been run by Governtnent and so is the Post. The 
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bub bervicc hat* been wholly m private haads except 
for those niu by Railways. Theie was a stout oppo- 
sitiou presented to a proiiosal made in the Southern 
Presidencies by District Board to take over the ser¬ 
vice as a whole. It must be admitted that they 
afford an occupation to thousands of young men 
tramed as fftters and drivers who have have put m a 
small capital and are eking out an honourable liveU- 
liood. 'All Papital cannot be a crime. It is Capital run 
amuk that rc^Wes to be commeudeered or controlled. 
To control the bus service, Government have at first 
compelled the formation of unions and thereafter the 
registration of public companies composed of groups 
of biLs owners under the Indian Companies' Act. 
When this is done, and it is being done rapidly and 
readily, the means of controlling the tratfic, the 
fares and the profits will have been completely and 
effectively established. There remain the Telephones 
which till recently have been partly Company-owned 
and partly State-owned. But now all of them have 
been taken over by the State. It is thus seen that 
nationalization and national control of coimnimication 
have been brought under mure easily m India than 
ill Britain. The aerial ways that arc just now being 
developed m India, notably in the field of civil 
aviation, may soon be taken over by the State. 

That takas us to a consideration of the key 
industries—a term which has nut been authoritatively 
defined anywhere, but perhaps the definition is ea.sily 
furnished by tlie achievements of the Dabour Gov¬ 
ernment and the trends of its measures during the 
first nine months of administration by the third 
Labour Ministry of the United Kingdom (July *45 
to March *46). The first two having came into 
existence in 1925 and 1929 had a short-lived career. 
The Labour Govermnent in Kngland had in the space 
of nine months Nationalized: 

1. The Bank of England. 

2. Civil Aviation as a first step to public own¬ 
ership and control of all means of inland 
transport, rail, road and canal, all British 
Cable and wireless communication while 
keeping the close control over Briti^ Broad¬ 
casting and the atom bomb. 

3. Tt hgs nationalized doctors and hospitals, 
ft ha^ amended its decision to nationalize 

I Vthe iron and steel and related (ddustrics. 


The Labour Manifesto in addition says:—Our 
organization is determined to support the Govern¬ 
ment in its task of rehabilitating industries and vital 
sources, of establishing a comprehensive system of 
national insurance for the protection of the peoples 
providing full employment building (homes) tor all, 
developing the cotmtry’s industrial capacity for the 
satisfaction of the people’s domestic needs and re¬ 
building our uveracas trade which enable our country 
to buy its nccc'ssities. In the work that the Labour 
Government has so tar accomplished, organized 
workers find the assurance that the Governments’ 
imlicy is not only to promote its programme of social 
ownership and social security but to secure redress of 
wrongs inflicted upon them by reactionary govern¬ 
ments in the past. 

In India, the textile industry, tlie coal industry 
and the iron industry may well come up for early 
attention with a view to nationalization. Rood and 
clothing are the primary necessaries of life and stand¬ 
ing on a par with them come housing, education 
and public health. Naturally then the nationaliza¬ 
tion of land as the source of all food takes a place of 
priority with the nationalization of the textile in¬ 
dustry which is the source of all cloth. No serious 
argumentation is required for the nationalization of 
the Iron and Steel Industry for that is the very root 
and source of all machinery and machine industries. 
During the war all these have been brought under 
State control, though they were not regularly 
nationalized. All cloth and all food grains and all 
machinery have been effectively brought under State 
control and if production of food grains had been 
controlled and r^ulated as effccetively as that of 
cbth and machinery and tools, India would perhaps 
not have been in the grip of famine, unprecedented 
in isttensly os well as extensiveness—such as Mr. 
Hoover had anticipated in the spring of 1946. As 
things stand millions of acres are producing tobacco, 
turmeric, groundnut and cotton which might have 
produced rice, maize and millet and even wheat with 
the result that the cutting off of Burma rice would 
not have created an alamimg food situation in 
Hindusthan proper. 

The time has Undoubtedly came when even if 
the whole land in the country be not nationalized, 
the use to which it is put and the crops raised on it 
must be studied in relation to the needs of the 
country as a whole and then detmnined by considera¬ 
tions of a comprehensive character, having in view 
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the standpoint o£ the needs of the whole nation. In 
the filed of the Textile Industry it is urgently neces¬ 
sary that the Textile mills should not be a competitor 
to the handloom Industry and therefore a healtliy 
restraint against the Textile mills producing clotli 
lower than the 40, or yarn lower than the 20, would 
save millions of craftsmen and artisans from un¬ 
employment. The story of the destruction of the 
cottage industries in competition with the machine 
industries is a sad one which has disorganized the 
whole structure and functioning of the 7 lakh 
villages which once formed and must one day again 
form the basis of the pyramid of Indian nationalism. 
But tliis is a story which may be approj[>riutely 
narrated and dealt with in a separate section. Suffice 
it here to say that our new fanglcd ideas about 
machinery and new-bred passion for machine products 
should not destroy the native skil of Indian crafts¬ 
manship with its original pow'ers, its creative energy, 
its individual ownership, its whole production of an 
dilistic product. 

Education and public health or sanitation, aloiu; 
with co-o]>eration are the three sister graces tlmt 
bring light and happiness to many a dark and miser¬ 
able home. That education should be nationalized 
and made available to all that thirst for it, all that 
have an aptitude and genius for it, is an incontro¬ 
vertible pro]>osition and the theory that the universi¬ 
ties are only for the rich must be given the gobye, 
while at the other end primary education must be 
based on modern basic principles which link it to 
the needs of the nation and the genius and traditions 
of the country. Illiteracy can only be removed when 
the subject is taken up not in a spirit of charity but 
is tackled as an integral factor of nascent Indian 
Nationalism. The worst attention has i>erhaps been 
paid to public health. Village ^nitation has now 
come to be regarded as a contradiction of terms. 
Maternity ho.spitals and homes arc only conspicuous 
by their absence. Child mortality has reached an 
appalling percentage. The average expectancy of life 
is as low as 22 add odd, fbr mcdi and 23 and odd 
for women. I^ikcwise the average yearly income of 
the Indian is variously estimated from Rs. 43 to 
Rs. 103/>. There is a necessary and inevitable inter 
Unking of health and economics. 

Hsalth and longevity, longevity and earnings, 
eotnings and food; adequate and health giving food 
and longevity. This ia a precious drcle of human 


Ufe which when neglected necessarily becomes a 
vicious citcle and works havoc. 

Bonks and lu.surauc& form a category by them¬ 
selves. Thu tuue has ccitaiuly came when thUiU: 
should no longer Ik* left m private hands. They dis¬ 
charge public utility funcUuns which no civilized 
govcrumeui can, to the detriment of its own duties 
kec]) on looking vacantly at, while they are being 
subjected to all tlie viccitudes incidental to private 
effort. Heavy dividends which must m all conscience 
be reverting to the dcpositois m Banks and the 
Insured m tlie Insurance Companies, help only to 
swell the pockets of tlie Bankers and the Insurers. 
All the Insurance Cumpanicsi and the Banks must 
be regarded as im>titntions belonging to the state and 
their capital must be bought up while their manage¬ 
ment must be in the hands of the State. After all 
the State means the men and women working under 
the State control and while there m^ not be much 
difference m the management of these firms, the 
control exercised by the State would undoubtedly 
make that management equitable and fair to all 
parties. The one great pubhc utility service is the 
supply of electricity which must, without loss of 
time, be, token over by the State. In fact private 
Klectric Corporations arc granted licenses to float 
their Companies on the condition that in 30 years 
they would be prepared to hand over their concerns 
to the Municipahtie.s or the State. This term may 
advantageously be curtailed so as to make possible 
tlie transfer of such concerns earlier from private 
hands to a public agency or organization. 

It is possible that some doubts may be enter¬ 
tained about the capacity of the State to manage 
such concerns. There is an element of truth in it 
of the doubts relate to Uic orgaization of the supply 
in the earlitsr days of its establishment. For instance 
there is a personal elerciit brought into play in urging 
houseowners to take private hou.se connections of elec¬ 
tricity. The same zeal may not be, has not indeed 
been, shown in organizing Uie distribution of electric 
(tontiections when die concern is mmucipality owned, 
because there is not the same personal interest much 
less persQiul iuffucnce that is brought to boar on the 
question when the concern is privatc-ownes. This 
however is an observation which is true of young 
Companies as they were instituted about a decade or 
two before the year 1947. Ideas hlive changed, the 
Mnnidpal Seiue is keen and critical, A semte of citi¬ 
zenship is a more univcarsal feature today thatt twenty 
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years ago. Public sympathy is always an asset to 
any countiy or any ages but when it is thcte with 
3 ’'()U in i'll its pristine glory, you may not discard it 
as uucxistiug or ns fruitless. 

Thus shall ue have to reconstruct society from 
the viHage to the city, from the homecraft to 
Hiachme products, from the jiatriarchal clan to the 
autocratic‘tribe, from the feudal landlordism to the 
latter-day capitalism and finally (for the time being) 
from individual ownership to {state control. Thus 
side by side grow 'two ideas which may be summed 
up in a combined phrasi,—Gaudhian Socialism, the 
adjective helping to Indiunize {^iciahsm and the 
Nehru heljung to make the socialism self contained. 

VII. TlIEvSTATKS 
(I) 

While the Educational and tlic Judicial, the 
Economic and the Industrial, the social and the 
moral reconstruction of India in the next Uuinquen- 
niuiii or two arc apt to engage public attention, the 
l>robletii of the States and their absorption in the 
Indiiui Union is undoubtedly proving a far mure 
interesting and engrossing issue as it is a far more 
urgent and complicated one, than the socio-economic 
rehabilitation of the land. India has been divided 
and dismembiTed in more than one plane. Politically 
it presented till the 15th August, 11 Provinces and 
562 States whicli constituted a vertical division; 
communally you come across a horizontal 
division of the people into Hindus, Muslims, Chris¬ 
tians, Parsis, Jains and Jew.s. Territorially you 
witness a transverse cut of the villages and towns 
into rural and urban, and ethnically you sec oblique 
divisions of the population into the Excluded and 
semi Excluded areas and tscheduled and Non- 
Schedulcd and IVibal class. And in every case these 
unnatural divisions, based uimn no natural lines of 
demarkation, have retarded progress and helped to 
keep certain areas, certain people and certain com¬ 
munities in a notably backward condition—more 
especially in political consciousness, economic self- 
sttfiidency and social well-being. 

Amon(jrst them all the lot of the Indian States 
excites pity and pathos and calls for immediate steps 
to re'j'dr and reconstruct it. A third once of India's 
v^at Aiea and a fourth of Hinduslhan’s, ttnnumbercd 
milliras, but really after the secesaitn of Pakistan, 


one half of India (residual) in area is allowed to 
stagnate under the personal and autocratic rule of the 
562 Princes, w’ho exhibit various degrees of deve¬ 
lopment from the subhuman to the civilized and 
democratic. The lot of such states can be easily 
visualized when it is admitted tliat there arc only 
forty States having .some sort of legislative or Advi¬ 
sory bodies with only twenty of them having well- 
constituted Legislatures, that the salute States are 
not as many as forty and that even among them are 
small ones yielding a few laks of Rupees income 
which however, happened to gel the salute guns 
through some concentration of circumstances. The 
All India States’ People’s Conference has been 
organized long years ago, though it has not sat every 
year in full session. Its Standing Committee and 
Council have met from time to time regularly during 
the last decade and dealt with the main problems 
as well as the minor issues that have sprung into 
importance every now and then. At its Ludhiana 
Session presided over by JPandil Jawaharlal Nchiu 
the All India States’ People’s Conference resolved 
that only those States should be allowed individual 
exi.slence which have a population of not less than 
20 lacs or a revenue of not less than 50 lacs of ruiKHis. 
These figures were in 1946 been changed into 50 lacs 
of people and 3 crores of Revenues. It was strange 
that s»oon after the Ludhiana resolution had been 
passed in February, 1939, the Viceroy himself acting 
as Crown Rq)re.sentative should have echoed some¬ 
what similar views. But the ideas of amalgamation 
entertained in the two quarters materially differed. 
The latter’s view was to attach the smaller states to 
bigger one and consolidate the iiower of the Princes 
while the former’s plan was to amalgamate the States 
themselves so as to make them sufficienUy large in 
numbers as well as importance for the convenient 
and effective functioning of the group so formed as 
a democratic unit in the body politic of India. 

The concurrent growth of popular awakening 
amongst the people of tlie States and the Provinces 
is but to l>e expected in View of the fact that they 
arc closely related to one" another by ties of con¬ 
sanguinity in many cases, apart from bonds of 
common tradition, culture and aspiration. Neverthe¬ 
less the people of the States began their march rather 
laic and were necessarily lagging behind their feUow 
citizens of the Provinces. TWieir diflScultie* have been 
greater than those of the lattar for while the lattei 
were under the direct subjectioii of the British, they 
were the subjects of subject Princes and theh* latitude 
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and longitude of civil liberties were naturally delimit* 
cd by the conservatism, the Ignorance and the pre* 
judiccs of their autocratic rulers for one thing and 
by the uurclcntuig despotism of the Residents or the 
Agmts General in the States whoso little finger was 
always discoveted to be thicker than the loins of the 
Governors of Provinces and Civilians ruling Districts 
m the British Indian Provinces. It was a job, there¬ 
fore, for the people of the States to organize them¬ 
selves, but ideas of progress are no less infoctuous 
than the havoc of pathogenic organisms whose 
activities are not limited by the intervention of seas 
or forests or even mountains. And between a British 
Indian Province and an Indian State there inter¬ 
vened only a toll bar, a lope in effect which barred 
the way but opened it on payment of a Rujice. The 
lapid intercourse of culture and commerce which 
has taken place without let or hindrance, between 
States and piovinces, has populanzed the Congress 
in the States where similar political organizations 
have been lattcily biought into being, particularly 
between 1936 and 1946. This was an event which 
could not be neglected, or tolerated by the Princes 
oi iheii Advisers and the hand of repression which 
nccessaiily intervened was just the stimulus that was 
welcoiiicd by tbe people of the States. vSatyagralia 
in its protean shapes soon came into being and 
helped to revive and leiuvigoralc the jiolitical bodies 
which might otherwise have languished. In Travan- 
core and Hjdurabad, the very word ‘Congress’ as 
occuring in the denominations of these bodies was 
objected to but the usual travail of repression gave 
rebirth to the very nomenclature and institutions 
that were once objected to and the bodies so named 
have been reborn and functioning with renewed 
vigour and added zest. But behind this simple- 
looking and easily told story lies the gruesome story 
of toil and tears of .sweat and blood to which 
thonsandsi of States’ People have fallen victims 
during the past two decades. The Congress itself 
was dow to recognize the demands of the States’ 
People. These demands were looked upon as the 
weapon employed by malcontents including States' 
People Socialists and anti-khadderites. Long years 
ago in 1894 the Congress expressed sympathy vdlh 
the Royal Family of Mysore in a recent bereavement 
of theirs. Two years later, Congress laid down the 
rule that 'no Indian Prince or Chief shall be deiiosed 
on the ground of maladministration till his conduct 
shall have been established to the satisfaction of 4 
public tribunal’. A quarter of a century elapsed and 
in 1890 the Congress appealed to all Indian Princes 


that they should at once giant the reprcseiilativc 
form of Government to their subjects”. Seven years 
later in 1927 the Madias Hessioii demanded that 
Princes should establish lepicsentative institution 
and responsible Government in their States at an 
early date.” Twenty >cars elapsed and not in 
a single state that early date arrived—only in 
Cochin w’e were in sight of it. In 1928 the Nehru 
Committee iccoininendcd a Round Table Conference 
between Princes, their people and the people of the 
Province foi reaching an nndci standing and solving 
all difficulties. A negative aid was rendered to the 
Slates’ People at the Calcutta Session, by the delelioti 
of a pioviso ‘that inclusion of Indian States in the 
Electorate should not bo taken to include any inter¬ 
ference by the Congiess in the iutenial affairs of such 
States’. Op the positive side the Congress recom¬ 
mended the enactment of Laws governing the elemen¬ 
tary and fundamental Rights of alizenshtp, and 
assured the people of the Indian States of its sym¬ 
pathy with and support to thcii legitimate struggle 
for the attainment of full Rcsiionsible Government 
in the States’. 

It was at Lahore that Congiess declaicd that 

"The lime has now arrived for the Princes to 
grant Responsible Goveinment to tlieir people 
and to enact Laws safeguarding their funda¬ 
mental rights” 

In 1031 Gandhiji pleaded with the Princes for ffnding 

a place for their subjects also in any scheme that 

they may es’olvc. In 1935 the Working Committee 

of the Congress recognized that 
1 

“The People in the Indian States have an in¬ 
herent right to Svvaiaj no less than the people of 
British India—*It .should be understood however, that 
the responsibility and the burden of carrying on that 
struggle within the Stales must necessarily fall on 
tbe States People tliemselves. The Congiess can 
exercise moral and friendly influence upon the 
Stales and this it is bonnd to do w'hcrevcr possible. 
The Congress lias no other power under existing 
dreumstaneea--'. • 

“At the same time it is hardly necessary to 
assure that the Congress willi never be guilty of 
sgeriflcitig their interests in order buy the support 
of the Prineee’*. At the Imcknow Session in 1936, 
the Conginss declared that ‘The People of the States 
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hhould have the same right of self-determination as 
those of the rest f>f India and the Congress stands for 
the same civil, political and democratic liberties for 
cveiy part of India. The same resolution was re¬ 
affirmed at F.ii/pur, The outlook however began 
to change for it was borne m uiion the Stales People 
>tar after >cai Unit “the struggle for liberty within 
the States, has, in the very nature of things, to be 
caiiicd on1)v*lhe Pi*oplc of the States themselves”. 

The yeat 1938 was however a ciitical year for 
at llaiipnra there ^^'as a battle royal on the question 
of forming Congress Committees in States and it was 
finally decided that such Committees if any should 
confine themselves to the constructive programmes. 
The same view was cimfinued by the A. I. C. C. in 
August 1946. Thus w'as the burden of working out 
their salvation thiown upon the people of the States. 
That was how^ Hyderabad, Mysore, Travancore, 
Jaipur, Jodhpur, Bikaner, Baroda, Gwalior, Indore, 
Bhopal, Rewa and a host of minor States gave battle 
and w'on partial victories but for which it would not 
have been possible for the States’ Peoi»lc to secure 
for themselves more than half the seats allotted to 
the States. It is a tragedy that while the nation is 
anxiously looking forward to the first link of 
Freedom, she should .still feel tied up—^at anv rate 
so far as one half of India’s area is concerned--to 
the last shackle of bondage. 

Noi did tlie Congress find the course of politi¬ 
cal progress of the States’ People’s Organisations 
smooth and uucomidicated. The divided loyalties 
than soon came into operation in the activities of 
these bodies jilnccd the Congress in an unenviable 
position. But the conflicts that arose were soon on 
tlicii wav to solution by the fact that the All India 
States’ Pcojile’s Conference was presided over by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who was thrice president of 
the Congress and who while* continuing to be the 
President of the All India States’ People’s Conference, 
became once again the President of the Congress for 
the fourth time m May 1, ’46. This brought matters 
to a head. The two trains of the States' People and 
the People of the Provinces which started on separate 
lines apparently along divergent lines, be<»me 
parallel at Haripnra and ever since tended to be 
convergent in their course uutil at last, they were 
amalgamated Ipto one train, on one line, under one 
Driver n Mavil946. There wern thus no longer two 
Indtt^lMtish and Indian, Provinces and ^^ates, but 
oneuuilki, united and indivisible mardliing to one 


Union, one Federation with one Constitution, one 
Democracy, one coin and one i>ostugo stamp. 


( 11 ) 

The near future should consolidate such a 
rinon. The visit of the Cabinet Mission to India 
m April-Junc 1946, served as a magic force that 
opened the eyes of the I’linces themselves whose 
changer stepped aside from the narrower problems 
of residents and the Political Department and drew 
imblicly the attention of the Princes to the urgent 
need for the expansion of civil lilierties, for the 
establishment and liberalization of legislatures and 
for the all round development of the Stales and their 
Peoiilc at the earliest possible moment. 

The All India States’ People’s Conference 
has since the time of Cripps’ visit (1942) pleaded 
for full representation to the Stales’ People on the 
Constituent Assembly and has succeeded in sending 
on to it nearly a half of the representatives that have 
so far joined the Assembly. The terms offered to 
the feilerating units are easy. Their monarchies re¬ 
main. Their dsmastic descent is undisturbed. Theii 
boundaries remain intact. They retain all the powers 
they do not pari with. They surrender ouly Defence, 
Foreign Affairs and Communications w'ith the finances 
necessary for them. But there has been a hitch about 
some of the Stales joining the Union. The Cabinet 
Mission themselves have in their Statement of 12lh 
May 1946, published how’ever on the 23rd May, 
declared that after the Constituent Assembly had 
reported and the new Constitution came into being, 
the British Paramountcy would no longer reside in 
the British Crown nor in the New Indian Govern¬ 
ment and that the rights .surrendered by the States 
to the Crown ivould revert to them. In effect the 
States would become legally independent and as 
Independent Units, they must protect themselves as 
it was added that the British troops would no longer 
be there in India to defead the Princes against 
internal commotions or external aggression. There 
should th^efore have V<!en but one course open to 
the Princes and tl^aj; to join the Indian Union. If 
there be a State that is so fatuous as to think 
that by the aid of its vast revenues and large popu¬ 
lation could remain a Dominion under the British, 
it is certain that such day dreams would not see thoir 
fuUilmcnt when a large majivity of the population 
linked themselves to the larger Indian Unknt. 




Shn C. RajjigopaiachaH 



BTOATION PAKISTAN 


Shri R. :C Nioigy ; 


Governor, .GoVernor>General and 
hermit. Hia keen intellect foraaw the 
ahape of our freedom. Ralajl'e formula 
had offered Jinnah inch Pakiatan, ai he 
ultimately got with one vital difference. 
The formula provided fOr planned 
exchange of iropuIatiOh I that tnight 
have avoided the coloaaal tragedy of 
Mountbatten plan. 


Miniatef. for ^fugiaec and fie- 
habilitation-the Pakistan 
■ ..portfolio..- 





' :$'liiid"]f(ii'ahotatn;,Eia« ^Tfindon.;'' 


fie- ,■ fooght'-ja^hit';: ^.aCccptahce ■ of 
Freedom with; viyiieetlon. 
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Travftncorc which indulged in a lot of sabre rattling 
has sheathed its weapon. Hyderabad is lingering. 
This State is a landlocked one with no access to any 
port and tlicrefore no possible contacts with the 
outside world except through a port of the Indian 
Union, except through Post, Telegraph and Tele¬ 
phone and except through its Railways. Not so a 
maritime State like Travancore which had some few 
considerations to be settled before it joined the 
Union. A big chunk of its revenues is derived from 
customs duties which, however, she already shares 
with Cochin and the Government of India. Even 
so it stands to lose a good amount of revenue and 
reasonable arrangements may be made by which the 
ports of 'IVavancorc arc leased out to the Central 
Government of the Indian Union in perpetuity for 
such amount as will be consistent with Travancorc’s 
share in the burden of the nation’s defence. 
Hyderabad has no such revenues to loose any more 
than any of the numerous other States which have 
already expressed their readiness to join the Union. 
Even on octroi duties reasonable agremnents may be* 
entered into with the Union which must raise its 
own due share of Defence expenses from every State 
individually. There can therefore be no reasonable 
exaise for any single State not joining the one or 
the other Union. The question of individual States 
joining the Indian Federation (this word is now 
preferred) there remains the larger question how 
middle grade States have to link themselves to it. 
These must form themselves into suitable regional 
groups, 

The All India States* People’s Conferen<» which 
met at Udaipur from 31st December, 1945 to 2nd 
January 1946, passed a resolution on the future con¬ 
stitutional status of the Indian States as units of a 
free and Federal Jqdia. The Udaipur Resolution 
recommended absoiplkm of State boundaries so as to 
form autonomous, and as for as possible, self- 
sufficient units in the proposed Federation of India. 

In Standing Committee of the A. I. S. P. C. 
which met later in Delhi instructed all Regiopel 
Councils, under a Resolution on "Smaller .Stated'*, 
to submit schemes for the formation of units accord¬ 
ing to the recommendations of the Udaipur Resolu¬ 
tion. The "Smaller States’* Resolution sfotea; 
"Regional Councils ore requested to eon^iider Reso- 
lutkm No. 6 Of the Udaipur Conference and to malte 
tljeir recotmtaendations thereon for the eonsidergtion 
of the Standing Committee, These recommendations 
46 


should be based on the necessity of maintaining 
modern standard of social and economic welfore and 
administrative efficiency. A consideration to be 
borne in mind is the lingui.stic and cultural basis 
of such a unit. The larger States which potentially 
fulfil these standards can form units of the Federa¬ 
tion more or less as they are. Most of the smaller 
States will inevitably be absori>ed in large units of 
the Federation, which generally should be neighbour¬ 
ing provinces. It may be feasible and desirable in 
certain cases to group together a number of small 
States which are contiguous in order to form federal 
units. All these matters should be examined and 
reported upon with definite schemes wherever 
possible. When parts of a State are sciiaratcd or 
cut off from each other it is desirable to make such 
redistribution as to make the State or a unit a com¬ 
pact area for efficient administration as well as other 
purposes.” 

So far only eight of the Deccan States have 
,arranged to amalgamate themselves into a Union 
having an income of 80 lakhs, with their geographi¬ 
cal boundaries broken do^vn and individual ruler- 
ships abolished. The States become one State, the 
rulers form a board or Rajamandal with one of them 
according to seniority of age, as Raja pramokh— 
playing the part of a Constitutional Governor. The 
other Unions of Western India, Kathiawar, Rajputana 
and the Eastern Agency are all a simu lacrum of 
amalgamation. 


(in) 

But there is no ground for despair. Dight is 
dawning upon area after area, oven as the rays Of 
sunlight teke time to brighten the dark spaces of the 
earth. 

Indeed every day that the ever-marching world 
covers in its journey, foots are being unfolded which 
reveal the pcNSsihilities of closer union of the incom¬ 
ing States with the Indian Federation. The aboU- 
tfon of the poUtipal .department is followed up by 
the carving out of a States Department which deals 
however only witit questions of general policy affect¬ 
ing the States as 4 whole or with cases where direct 
desUng between the State and Union Government 
have left a feOling of disaa^llfoction. Otherwise 
membar States will he on a hhr with member Pro¬ 
vince enjoying diraot access fo the various Depart- 
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incuts of Government. This will put an end to the 
highly irritating process hitherto followed of the 
States having had to approach the Government of 
India on every single issue, big or small only through 
the Political Department. Today the States which 
join the Constituent Assembly have the satisfaction 
of becoming and being a part aul parcel of the 
struc1iirc^(ns well as the functions) of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. A process of evolution is thus being 
wrought silently and effectively without all the din 
and dust that apypmpany changes under a Revolu¬ 
tion and a few years hence when India shall have 
settled down as a composite political entity, our 
succes,sors in Office, in the Legislatures, the 
Ministries, the Newspaper offices and the Political 
organization will begin to wonder that this happy, 
harmonious, homogeneous motherland of their was 
once harassed and divided up and since pieced 
together by the shrewdness of judgments, the far¬ 
sighted wisdom and perspicacity of their elders who 
are now engaged in the struggles of a vanishing 
Empire. 


VIII. INDIA IRREDENTA 

Trent and Trieste which constitute the Italia 
Irredenta of 1914 were amongst Danger Zones of 
Europe. In India too we have our own Irredentas. 
India has all along been regarded as a Dependency 
in the British Empire. Whenever and however long 
the Congress has laboured for her emancipation and 
Freedom, the power held in view from whoso octopus 
grip she is to be released is Britain. Little did the 
Congress ever address itself to the French and the 
Portuguese ufro hold small dots of the country on 
cither coast and exercise sway over it. Chandra- 
nagorc, Yanam, Masulipatam (a small portion), 
Pondicherry are all French possessions on the Bast 
Coast of India and Karikal and Mahe on the West 
Coast, while Coa, Din and Daman to the north of 
the latter continue to be ruled by the Portuguese. 
Indeed at one time the island of Bombay belonged 
to the King of Portugal who gave it away as a 
dowry to Charles II when the latter married his 
daughter and the Island was acquired by the Bast 
India Company in 1668 on a rent of and 10 per 
annum. Bebibay remained a humble settlement for 
130 yiars till 1803 and when the Feshwa was 
in 1818 and his Kingdom atmeged, Bombay 
a separate British Indian Proi^ince, while 


the three other places continued to be under the 
Portuguese. 

Both the French and the Portuguese have sought 
to make their Indian pusses.sions provinces of P'rance 
and Portugal respectively receiving representatively 
from these outlying and dependent possessions into 
the counsels of their empires. But the civil liberties 
enjoyed by the Indians under either Government 
were seriously curtailed and in fact became extinct 
in the Portuguese areas. 

Recent events in India have had their reper- 
cussiions on these ‘unredeemed’ spots in India. The 
Goanese have fully shared in the National aw’aken- 
ing that has overtaken the rest of India. Tliey yearn 
for Indian Independence as much as the citizens of 
Bombay or Madras. That their Court and official 
language has been for a century and a half Portu¬ 
guese, that their fashions and fabrics have been 
borrowed from the continent of Europe, not from 
the chalk-cliffed Albion to its West have made no 
difference in the political reawakening of the Goanese 
or their political idealism. The imprisonment and 
deportation of the popular Goanese leader, to 
Africa only served to whit the Goanese’s appetite 
for Freedom. No movement has ever been sup- 
proseed by repres.sion. No people have ever been 
suppressed by oppression. Like the movement of 
resurgent Nationalism elsewhere in India, in Goa 
also it was ridiculed at first, neglected later and 
finally it is repressed only to reassert itself, and spread 
its wings wide over the area and kindle the passion 
for freedom in every Goan’s breast. Neither the 
pinch beek Imperialism of Dr. Salazar nor the 
irreverent out-pourings of Dr. Bossa, the Portuguese 
Governor General affected the Goa-Indians’ deter¬ 
mination to throw up their foreign yoke. Even 
the sedate mind of Gandhi addressed itself to 
this problem and Dr. Bossa’s impudence betrayed 
him into the accusation against this leader, of 
interfering in the internal life of another sovo’eign 
Kation. In Hlndusthan there is but one Nation 
and thnt ib the lodimi Nation. There is neither the 
Britiish nor the Portuguese Nation in India and when 
the Britishers of Bengal have admitted themselves to 
be foreigners and disclaimed seats in the Constituent 
Assembly, there is something amusing and ludicrous, 
let alone the irritation and the insult in it,—when 
a petty officer of a pigmy State snaps his fingers at 
the world Tw:her of the age. Buffoonery cannot 
go farther tiian this. The Goans have no political 
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freedom, but they have not even freedom of com¬ 
merce as Dr. Bobba has made it clear. They too have 
their Acto Colonia which has reduced the Portuguese 
India into a mere slave land. India knows only the 
frontier on the East and the West of her 4800 mile 
coast line and the bumewhat shorter frontier of the 
high Himalayans on the North. What divides Goa 
or Pondicherry is a toll gate represented by a rope 
which would be lifted on the payment of a Rupee. 
Otlierwise Goa and Satara, Pomlicherri and Villu- 
puram have the same Maharashtra or Tamil cultures, 
the same historic traditions and biologic descent, the 
some longings and aspirations, the same goal of 
Freedom and Inde]iendence. It matters little today 
whether the range of civil liberties in the Goan areas 
m the West or the P'rcnch areas in the East is 
identical or shows a difference of degree, but the 
spirit that unites Goa and Pondicherri with Bombay 
or Madras is the same that was unwisely discarded 
by the Goa Governor General but wisely admitted 
by the French Governor when the latter cheerfully 
admitted the right of the French possessions in Indist 
to join the Indian Union. Join they must and join 
thev will one of these days, sooner or later, but 
sooner rather than Inter. 


IX. AN ASIATIC FEDERATION 

On the day of India attaining her full Indepen¬ 
dence, human aspiration tends to move on to the 
next step or at any rate, visualize it clearly before 
its mental horizon. It is very much like making a 
telephone call, when your eyes moves to a figure 
on the dial ahead of your fingo:. The eye and 
the hand work in close collaboration and close 
succession^ The eye guides the fidger and the finger 
directs the eye. Likewise in reading, your eye is 
seeing the words beyond those which your vocal 
apparatus is voicing. Then alone not merely con¬ 
tinuity of clauses and phrases, bttt also co-ordinatiott 
of syntax is correctly comprehended by the mind 
and 'reading* proves 'understanding*. Tfie jpoliticai 
problems of a country have to be read exactly as 
sentences are read, and have to be manipulated 
exactly as the telephone dial is manipulated. As 
your voice or as your finger or as your mind is on 
one the earlier words, figures or events, the eye 
and the mind mardi ahead and visualize the next 
words, figures or pr(d>lem8. Even when it was only 


on the threshold of Independence, the Indian 
Political Movement had always comprised and com¬ 
prehended the wider movement sphere of Asiatic 
emancipation. Slavery is like an infectious disease. 
It is no Ubc if your premises are kept clean. The 
disease of yom' neighbour, the contamination of his 
water supply and the dirt in hib compound destroy 
the well-being, the purity and the sanitation of your 
own abode. What doth it avail a home or a family 
if its frontage is watered when tlie dust from the 
neighbour's, is blown on to your place by the next 
waft of breeze? An enslaved Ceylon or Singaimre, 
Siam or Malaya, Indo China or Indonesia, Japan or 
Phillippines is a perpetual menace to India’s freedom. 
That was why in tlie August Resolution of 1942, ot 
the A. I. C. C. in Bombay, the Congress clearly 
laid down that tlie demand of Indian freedom im¬ 
plied and included tlie freedom of its Asiatic neigh¬ 
bours alike, Hindu and Buddhist, equally Muslim 
and Christian aud was ctnly a presage and proof 
thereof. Nor is such a wider study of the subject 
neglected. In India we had two oiganizations even 
before the National Government came into being, 
an official one named the Indian Institute of World 
Problems and a non-official one called the Indian 
Council of World Affairs. It was under the auspices 
of the latter that an Asiatic Conference was at first 
contemplated in the late summer of 1946 iu order 
to establish close contact aud communiou between 
the nascent Nationalisms of Asia and develop inti¬ 
mate relations amongst them. It was not merely to 
promote an intercourse of Commerce and cultures 
that such a Conference was thought of, tiiere is a 
higher need, namely the need to take Counsel 
amongst the several component nationalities as to 
how to reorganize the cxiental civilizations, con¬ 
solidate Asiatic freedom and recover for the East its 
legitimate place and position amongst the Nations 
of the World. 

The idea was by no means a new one. Long 
years ago it was a popular idea with Congressmen. 
Desabandhu and Satyamurthi were taking in their 
own day close interest In the subject Two successive 
presidents of the two Congress sessions held at 
Oauhati and m Madras, adverted to the subject and 
the Congress itself urged the convening of an 
Anatic Conference at its Calcutta session (1928) held 
under the presidentship of Pan4i| Motilal Nehru. 
This Aaiatie CdtffiiHrettee was to have been held in 
1930 httt by that time India was imersed in the 
Sett Satyagraha movement deefgned to achieve her 
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own freedom. If therefore, the idea wab renewed in 
1946, it was because India felt that she was already 
at the gatewa> of that Independence a dim and 
distant glimpse of which she was trying to catch 
in 1920 ftom tlie beachheads of Dandi and the sea« 
side salt pans and deposits over the rest of the 
Indian Coast. What a rich synthesis of dviliaa* 
tions,—uplifting and niultifacctc‘d—could be carved 
out aned*, no-ordiuating the ancient with the modern, 
the oriental with the occidental, if only the semetic, 
the Aryan and the Mongolian could work together, 
if only Asia rose from her agelong slumbw and 
her datiglitens from her far We***! ^nd far East joined 


hands and worked in unison to assert her individual¬ 
ity and her integrity in the continents of the world I 
Iran and Iraq, Arabia and Palestine, Afghanistban 
and India, China and Japan, Ceylon and Siam, Indo 
China and Indonesia, Fhillippines and West Indies, 
—^would all constitute a harmonious group whose 
virgin resources, as yet unexplored, whose ancient 
traditions as yet untarnisheu, might well combine to 
raise once again the neglected and despised con¬ 
tinent of AMa and Africa to the pinnacle of glory. The 
seeds of such a renaissance were sown in March, 1947 
when the Asian Conference met in the ancient fort 
of the Pandavas in Delhi. 


THE ASIAN CONFERENCE 

The Conference that met at Delhi was an event of unprecedented historical 
significance. It attracted delegates, observers, and visitors from all corners of 
the continent of Asia. lilaboiate arrangement*' for the reception had to be 
made and Delhi was en fete for a week. 

The countries who sent Delegates were: China, Burma, Ceylone, 
Afghanistan, Tibet, Nepal, Sikkim, Bhutan, Siam, \’ict Nam, Malaya, Cochin 
China, Cambodia, Korea, Philippine, Palestine, Iraq and other Arab States, 
the Central Asian States of the U. S. S. R.. There were ‘observers’ from 
Australia, Egypt and Turkey. 

There were a large number of women delegates. Discussions were held 
and decisions taken on economic, social and political subjects in the General 
Conference and in group meetings. A permanent body was later established 
under the presidentship of Pundit Tawaharlal Nehru. 





CHAPTER XLI 

OTHER TRENDS AND PLANS 


INDUSTRIALISATION PLANS 

T he foregoing chapters tend to give what is 
perhaps a one sided picture of the trend of 
development in India. The Congress has 
no doubt laid utmost stress on the first 
place of the village in our economjr and it has been 
directly engaged in the revival of village industries 
and specially hand-spinning and weaving. But the 
Congress has not been opposed to industrialisation or 
big industries. There is no doubt that there are two 
schools in the Congress and the country and one, 
represented by Ndhru is for 'Modem' developments 
in industry on the lines of the Western countries, 
with necessary planning to avoid the social mal¬ 
adjustments of the Western progress. 

Hitherto, this debate has been rather academical; 
for titere was very little chance for any big industry 
to be established in India in face of Govmmcnt 
oppositiott. The Tata Lron and Steel Works, estab- 
fished by Jamahedji Tata iu 1911, have been the only 


big industry in India and this has been nurtured and 
saved from premature demise by pressure of the 
Congress and nationalist India. Medium sused in¬ 
dustry, the textile mills and other works have owed 
their birth and growth to constant political agitation, 
Su'adcshi and boycott iuaugnratcd by the Congress. 

It is true that with the coming of Gandhiji there 
was an ideological change in the Congress attitude 
towards industrialisation. This was partly the re¬ 
cognition of the need for self-help in giving more 
employment and even a little more income to the 
people in the villages, partly it was a historical 
development. This, latter, has been pointed out 
by N<dtru: 

"Possibly there is a difference in emphasis, a 
realisation certain human and economic factors 
which Wete oymlooked previdn^y in India. Indian 
industrialism aud the politicians who supported them 
thought too much ih terms of the ainteenth century 
developmimt of capitefists iudustry in Europe and 
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ignored many of the evil consequences that were 
obvious in the twentieth century. In India, because 
normal progress had been arrested for a hundred 
years, those consequences were likely to be mm:e far* 
reaching. The kind of mcdium*scale industries that 
were being started in India, under the prevailing 
economic system, resulted not in absorbing labour 
but in creating more unemployment. While capital 
accumulated at’one end, poverty and unemploymmxt 
increased at the other. Under a different system and 
with a stress on big-siQale industries absorbing labour, 
and with planned development this might well have 
been avoided.** 

Also the conditions in India were such that relief 
to the mass of our people, the raising of the villager*s 
standard, by however little, was a dire necessity. 
The rehabilitation of the cottage industry under 
these conditions was the only practical plan. Thus 
according G. D. H. Cole: 

“Gandhi*s campaign for the development of the 
home-made cloth industry is no mere fad of a 
romantic, eager to revive the past, but a practical 
attempt to relieve the poverty and uplift the standard 
of village.’* 

A similar conviction has recently been expressed 
by Dr. John Mathai, one of the authors of the 
Bombay Plan. 

Gandhiji*s ideas about the use of machinery also 
seem to have undergone change. As for Nehru, his 
preference is clear: 

"I am all for tractors and big machinery and 
I am convinced that the rapid industrialization of 
India is essential to relieve the pressure on land, to 
combat poverty and raise standards of living, for 
defence, and a variety of other purposes. But I am 
equally convinced that the most careful planning and 
adjustment are necessary if we are to reap the full 
benefit of industrialization and avoid many of its 
dangers.** 

(Nehru: Discovery of India.) 


PL/.SNED IJCONOMY AND POST WAR PLANS 

'ilbJ^ea and practice of planning for Integrated 
aunt. 1 and economic objectives came to India-*as to 


the world—^with the establishment of the socialist 
State of the U.S.S.R. The pioneer of planning in 
India is Sir M. Visvesarayya, who had written a book 
"Re-constructing India** as early as 1920. He has 
been since then constantly focussing public opinion 
to the need of 'Willed, planned and systematic* 
development of industry. Later under his guidance, 
the All-India Manufactttrcr*s Organisation put forth 
and tried to work a Five-Year Plan for the develop¬ 
ment of India, with a program of two new heavy 
industries for each province and cottage industries for 
every district. 

We have briefly dealt with the National Planning 
Committee formed by the Congress and how it ulti¬ 
mately languished after the imprisonment of Nehru 
in 1942, in an earlier chapter. 


Bombay Plan 

• During the War, the Government has been busy 
in preventing the industrial development in the 
country, that was natural otherwise. After the War, 
there was a wide-spread discussion on the subject ot 
international plans for reconstruction after war 
devastation and in a new world set-up. The echo of 
these ideas came to give rise to several official and 
non-official Plans. The most remarkable of these 
Plans was that outlined by eight well known indus¬ 
trialists add economists, mostly of Bombay. The 
present Indian Minister for Finance is supposed to 
have been the brain behind this "Bombay” of 
Tata-Birla Plan. 

The main object of the plan is to remove chronic 
poverty, to raise the purchasing power of the people, 
and to treble the national income during a period of 
15 years. To adiieve this increase, the plan proposes 
to raise the net output of agriculture to a little over 
twice the present figure and that of industry, to 
approximately five times the present output. The 
planners of course postulate a!' the outset a National 
Govonment. 

The Bombay PUut has the modest ahn of securing 
a general standard of living which would leave a 
resaouable margm over minimum requirements of 
human life. This will mean provisions for: 

(I) balanced diet, (2) clothing, (3) housing, 
(4) public health, (S) sanitation and water supply. 
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(6) medical focilities, (7) minimum education, etc. 
Sources of finance for this Plan are as follows— 

(1) Hoarded wealth of the country, (2) short term 
loan to U. K. such as Sterling Securities, (3) favour¬ 
able balance of trade, (4) foreign borrowing. 
(5) savings of the people, (6) new money created 
against ad-hoc securities, i.e., on the inherent credit 
of the government. 

The authors of the Bombay Plan later issued a 
part II. The main features are as follows; 

(1) India should be regarded as one economic 
unit including Indian States. 

(2) The State planning and i)rivate enterprise 
should l)c suitably intermingled. 

(3) The State control is more imi>ortattt than 
State ownership. 

(4) Standards of living should be raisedt a 
minimum ungc established and .social services 
expanded. 

(5) The State aid for industries should be condi¬ 
tional upon fixation of prices, limitation of dividends, 
prescription of conditions of work and wages for 
lalKiur, nomination of government directors, licensing 
and auditing. 

(6) A steeply-graduated income-tax and death 
duties are recommended. 

(7) The landlords would go. 

The central idea of the second part of the Bombay 
Plan is>a happy compromise between State Socialism 
and Capitalism, in which private enterprise and 
organisation would be directed and controlled by a 
national government responsible to the people. 

Another plan was brought forth by Mr. M. N. 
Roy at this time, which he called the People's Flan. 
This was a ten years plan to provide fat the sgthdEsc^ 
tion of the immediate and the basic needs of the 
Indian pe(q;>le, in respect of food, clothingt ahelter, 
health and education. The basis of the plvoned 
economy was to be agriculture. It reconuneo^f^ 
nationaUsetion of Ifanda, Minest Fisheries, Banking 
/ijf4 Iporelgn Trade, Agricultare was to be modunised 


through collective farming. Consumers-gouds in¬ 
dustries were to be emphasised and started with 
State finances. 


Govsrnmknt Pzans 

Before the Interim Government was established 
at the centre an all-India plan for a period of 15 years 
had been prepared by the Government of India. The 
planning was done for India as a whole and under 
the then existing constitution. The Interim Govern¬ 
ment took up the work of development and made good 
I)rogress in several directions. I<ater witli the division 
of the country and the disturbed conditions that 
followed it, further progress was greatly hampered. 
But with freedom and restoration of i>eace, it may 
l)c tideen for granted that the plans, with necessary 
modifications and expansion will go forward rapidly 
under Nehru's Government. 

According to the official plan, long-tenu projects 
mean: (1) the development of electric ]>ower as the 
basis of industrial development and to a lesser extent 
of agricultural development, pump irrigation and 
rural industry ; (2) the development of industry with 
special reference to the production of capital goods 
and the consumer's goods, required by the bulk of 
the population, and also the maintenance and develop¬ 
ment of small-scale and cottage industries; (3) the 
dcvelopfhent of road communications and transport 
service on a comprehensive scale, specially in rural 
areas ; (4) the improvement of agriculture and with it 
(he development of irrigation, anti-erosion measures, 
land reclamation, etc. 

The foundation of improved education, health 
and housing must be laid at the same time, because 
they are pre-requisite for devdopment of industry, 
agriculture, etc. 

In the social service sehemes, two noteworthy 
plans are before the Government; the Sargent 
scheme for Bducation end Bhore Committee scheme 
fbr HetOth, 


Bottcationaiv Pbvbus>mbnt 
* 

the rnffienw, bseed <m the memmandura prepared 
by ^ John Sargent, Educational Adviser to the 
Gomnntmit of India aims at providing all children 
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of India with a certain basic education and enabling 
those who show i>romisc to pass on to High School, 
Universities and other institutions for further educa* 
lion. It also meets the requirements of the country 
for technical education side by side with practical 
training. The scheme deals with various stages of 
School and University education, technical commer¬ 
cial, art* and adult education: the problem of the 
training of teadhers ; the health of school children ; 
the education of the handicapped ; and recreative and 
social activities. 


Public Health Plan 

A comprehensive and rational public health and 
medical services policy for the corintry as a whole 
was issued by Bhore Committee. This Committee of 
All-India Health Survey and Development suggests a 
Rs. 1,000 crore expenditure over next 10 years. 
Personal health services, including directional orga¬ 
nisation, professional education and other items arc 
estimated to cost Rs. 163 crorcs in the first five years, 
is estimated at Rs. 40 crorcs and Rs. 62 crorcs in the 
second five year period. The annual i>er capita 
expenditure' will be Re. 1-3-11 during the first five 
years period and Rs. 2-6-6 during the next. The 
Committee aims at a target of one doctor for every 
2,000 citizens. 

The target is to be reached in 1071. 


Expansion op Scientipic Reskakcu 

One of the first acts of the National Government 
has been to take up a plan for wide expansion of 
scientific research activities. The following seven 
national laboratories have been inaugurated and their 
foundation laid—•(!) Ceramic and Glass Research 
Laboratory at Calcutta ; (2) National Chemical Labo¬ 
ratory at Poona ; 13) National Physical Laboratory at 
Delhi; (4) National Metallurgical Laboratory at 
Jamshedpur ; (5) Fuel Research Station near Dhanbad; 
(6) Road Research Station at Delhi; (7) Building 
Research Station at Roorkee. 

Education Department is proceeding with devel¬ 
opment f a itUmber of technical institutes which 
include four institutes of Technology on the lines of 
Mc.ssd|hi|ctts Institute of Technology, ^America, 
t tl «• proposals include a Central Engineering 


College, a college for teachers in Technology and 
domestic science and a college for phy»cal education. 

Training Schemes 

Training schemes have lieen actively pursued. 
Several hundred students have already been sent 
overseas, for technical training on Government 
stipends. 

Land Development 

There arc two ways to progress on the land: 
cultivate more and makes better use of that already 
under cultivation. To these ends, a beginning has 
been made backed by the "grow more food" 
campaign. In order to bring more land under 
cultivation and to increase productions from land 
already cultivated, there will have to be a great 
increase in irrigation. Present propo.sal includes the 
reorganisation of the Central Board of Irrigation and 
the appointment of a Consulting Engineer for 
Irrigation. Soil conservation which means contour 
binding, afforestation, anti-erosion measures, dry 
farming, reclamation of water-logged and salted 
lands, draining of coastal land, etc., is another 
important item of the scheme. In order to encourage 
the cultivation of additional land to upgrade the 
means and technique of production, the market value 
of agriculture commodities will have to be established 
at a price level that will ensure adequate production. 
A plan for the adequate development of agriculture 
and animal management has been under considera¬ 
tion with the immediate object of increasing produc¬ 
tion by 50 per cent, within the next ten years, and 
by 100 per cent, in fifteen years. Finance involved 
will amount to ten thousand million rupees with an 
additional annual expenditure of two hundred and 
fifty million rupees. 

A high priority has been |iven for food produc¬ 
tion schemes, but only becauM 80 per cent of the 
people gd; Aere Hvdihood from agriculture, but 
because of the difficult food situation and depedence 
on imported food after the war. 

There are other plans already afoot for the 
development of Forests, Fisheries, Road Communi¬ 
cation, Inland water transport. Postal Services, Civil 
Aviation, Bteeirlc Power and Indian Shiftping. 
There are extensive Railway plans. 



The Road that leads no-where. 


In Hiroshima, the road that once led through its 
teeming streets to the great Mitsuklshi Chemical 
Works now trails away to nothing in the miles of rubble. 
It is symbolical of our civilisation and progress. 


PROGRBSS! 

In the battle of Waterloo only 37 tons shells were exchanged 
the whole of the Boar war absorbed a nights bombload of 1914. Bnt not even 
a raid of 1000 super fortresses could have killed the 90,000 people at Hiroshima 
or the 40,000 at Nagaski. The atom hawb as used at Hiroshima and Namiiski 
is certainly not the last word in atcmiltO Mpont. 

Infact, the combination of atomic entrgy (both as a source of motive power 
and striking power) with robot deviees foreshadows weapons with a global 
poorer range and a striking power which would enable mankind to commit 
suicide at will. ( B. N. Fvedwold.) 
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Taking of the Bastille 

The s}ml>ol of the Great French Revolution. 
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Irrigation awj Waterways Plan 

The most promising development, one that 
might transform the face of the country, is 
expected from tlie major irrigation cum>Power pro¬ 
jects. The future of India’s industrial and agricul¬ 
tural developments depend on cheap power. 

India now promises to be one of the leading 
countries of the world in the development of hydro¬ 
electric power and great strides in this direction 
have already been made. Her potentialities for 
hydro-electric development is estimated at some 
39 million horse-power out of the world total of 300 
millions. Only about a half million horse-i>ower has 
so far l)cen harnessed. The biggest hydro-electric 
undertakings are the three schemes developed and 
brought into operation by the Indian firm of Tata & 
Sons. These schemes have a continued normal 
capacity of 246,000 horse-ijowcr and iirovide electrical 
energy for the city of Bombay, Thaua, Kalyan and 
greater Poona The scheme has also been developed 
in Mysore, Kashmir, Madras, United Provinces, 
Punjab and Travancore. 

Projects under consideration .—^The following 
new projects now arc under consideration—namely, 
the Bhakra and Nagal in the Punjab, Nayar and 
Rihard in the U. P., Kosi in Nepal, Damodur in 
Biliar, Tista in Bengal, Mahanadi in Orissa, Mach- 
kund, Godavari and Tungavadra in Madras. These 
schemes will provide 4 million killowatts of which 
Kosi Project alone may account for a million and 
a half. 

The work on these important projects has 
already been taken up and is being pursued with 
great zeal and urgency. The blue prints of these 
colossal ’constructive adventures and the story of 
subjugating lofty mountains and mighty rivers and 
harnessing them to the country’s prosperity make a 
fadnating study. If we look at one of them, the 
Damodar Valley Project, we have an idea of what 
is coming. 

The following are the chief features of this 
project: 

(0 The multi-purpose project will provide 
perrinial irrigation for 8000/XX) acres and generate a 
peak load of some 300,000 kilwatts, 

47 


(2) It will benefit more than 5 million t>eopIe iii 
the rural area and more than two million of urban 
population. 

(3) The project will facilitate navigation on the 
Huoghly upto Rauigunj coal-field aiea. 

(4) It will provide regular siijiply of fish all 
along its route. 

A Damtxlar Valley Corporation modelled on the 
now famous T.V.A. and modified to suit Indian 
conditions, is lining created. 


INDIAN YOUTH AND THE FUTURE 
Kumari Chandralekha Pandit 

After years of bitter struggle in w’hich she 
fought for liberty and the democratic way of life 
not only for herself but for sufFering humanity 
evcs'ywhcre, India has emerged at Uie cross-roads 
and now awaits the new era of greater political 
freedom which must inaugurate the age of equal 
opportunities, health and education for the Indian 
millions if real independence is to be achieved. For 
the act of transference of power from Great Britain 
to India cannot in itself usher in tlic Utopia of our 
dreams. It can but unbar the way to freedom—a 
freedom which we must train and educate ourselves 
to use and enjoy to the best of our ability, in 
accordance with our declared jiolicy for the welfare 
and progress of our counUy and our people. This 
gigantic ta.sk is both a privilege and a duty and 
towarcb its fulfilment young Indians must harness 
their education and experience. 

The student community of India has played an 
important and vital part in the continuous struggle 
against British Imperialism. Ever since Gandhiji’s 
appeal in 1919 urging people to boycott British and 
Government-aided institutions, young men and 
wotnen haw!: sacrificed their chances of formal 
ednottioa and, as a result of th», of success in pro¬ 
fessions and financial security, in order to take up 
their stand as soldiers cd the nation. Many con¬ 
tinued their atndies but broke away from the iv<xry 
tower of acad^ic learning t(!>*1wlld their share <d 
non-co-operation to the disobedience move¬ 
ments i they faced police fire, they endured imprison- 
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inent and they emerged from each •phase of the 
struggle willing to dedicate their lives to the national 
cause. Some day when the true history of the 
Indian connection with Great Britain is published, 
the role of htudeuts m the general national awaken¬ 
ing, comparable to the resistance movements of 
young pcoide lighting the Nazis in Europe, will be 
honoured. 

« 

luilia is at a crucial period of her history. Indeed 
she IS in a paradoxical position—on the one hand 
she has been acefaimed the lender of Asian and 
indeed liberal opinion in the .realm of international 
affairs. For long the unofficial champion of sup¬ 
pressed i)cople everywhere, she now commands inter¬ 
national attention. And yet her domestic affairs 
retard and hinder her potential greatness. 1 do not 
allude to the fast weakening British influence here, 
but to our own tragic inability to end the political 
bitterness which has ])cnneatcd national life and to 
our failure to use cojubined talent for the solution 
of the myriad vital problems of food, clothing, shelter 
and aiipalling ignorance. No sensitive individual 
can fail to be acutely distressed by the internal 
trends inevalent in the country. The question before 
the student is therefore; “Wliat can 1 do to help?” 
It is a problem which needs careful and miemotional 
consideration, logic rather than sentiment. I would 
like to share some stray views on this urgent problem. 

We Indians arc a people easily aroused by 
slogans and speeches. Past centuries of unthinking 
religious observance, poverty, ignorance, intense 
patriotism have combined to form the psychology of 
the average Indian today. We are too easily swayed 
by words and too easily do wc reconcile ourselves to 
suffering. Our fatalism must now be ended. The 
future cannot depend on those who place their trust 
in the stars or in words. Only through constructive 
work can wc build up the donnant strength of this 
land .ind its people. Therefore the first thing is to 
stop talking. To my mind too many conferences 
and conventions, too many leaders, merely add chaos 
to the already confused state of affairs. Although 
I believe firmly in freedom of speech and opinion, I 
believe equally firmly in our duty towards unifying 
diverse elements in the country. Unification is 
inipossiidc ay long as groups of ]>ersons, however 
capable and well meaning, go around the country 
speaking’, in my (pinion, in a somewhat irresponsible 
the vital issues before the nat^t. Student 


conferences of the past have drawn up elaborate 
“constructive programmes” and manifestos and have 
received publicity through the press. However, 
when the concrete results of the si>eechcs and the 
emotional fervour invoked by them is calculated, 
what results have we? Has the country benefitted? 
Have an appreciable number of kis.san& and mazdurs 
been made literate or been given medical aid by 
student groups? The answer is decidedly in the 
negative. For, although some students everywhere 
have worked out the much discussed constructive 
programme, most students have forgotten about the 
pledges and duties towards the ver>' kisnns and 
mazdurs for whom they claim independence. Tliere- 
forc my suggestion would be to decrease the amount 
and inlensity of usele.ss “political” activity such as 
the organizing of innumerable conferences. 

Secondly, there is no reason why every young 
Indian should aim to rise in politics, ^fany are not 
fitted for political work, many are talented in other 
detections. Emphasis on things political has been 
necessary in the past because it was obvious that 
only with political independence conld we achieve 
economic and social independence. Now we look 
forward to a period when talent is required to develop 
the country. The age of processions and speeches 
mast be superseded by that of labour. Service to 
the Motherland does not mean the ability to deliver 
an inflammatory speech. It means being able to 
use one’s strength, mental and physical, in assisting 
in the great renaissance of Indian life. There is 
need for teachers, doctors, chemists, engineers, 
dramatists, journalists, social workers. Wc wish for 
our people a free and democratic way of life, and 
democracy means initially, equal opportunity for all 
citizens-Hsnd in order to inculcate this idea in the 
new India it is imperative first for us to develop 
ourselves according to the opportunities open to us 
and then to be equipped to serve the nation, not 
with empty raords but with actual work. There is 
no need to be vocally aggressive in one’s patriotism. 
“Patriotism is not enough**.*'It is the harnessing of 
energy and nationtllstic zeal towards the pjrogressive 
development of our people which alone is worthy of 
being called national service. We have before us the 
example of nations who have struggled and are today 
struggling towards greater freedom through the 
advancement of their nation. It is up to us, the 
yotthg people of India, to literally btdld up our 
country to its rightful place in the w’orld. 



CHAPTER XLII 
SOCIALISM OBJECTIVE 

Shn Jai Prakash Narain 


N O intelligent person to<la> will doubt that 
the next stage in the evolution of human 
society is socialism. Hut there will not 
be a like agreement on the question, 
‘What is Socialism’. Different theories of socialism 
and different pictures of a socialist society have been 
presented from time to time by socialist thinkers and 
uoikcrs. These differences aic reduced somewhat 
when one takes into consideration only one of the 
several broad sclnads of socialist tliought. Thus, if 
we accept Marxism, or belong to the Marxist School, 
as I do, the differences are greatly narrowed down, 
but they are by no means removed or oblitcrate4< 
There are socialist inovement in the world today 
professing allegiance to Murx that widely differ 
among them.selvcs, even quarrel and light with one 
another. The Stalinists and Trotsk 3 ‘ists, for instance, 
botli profess to inarch under the banner of Marxism, 
but they not only differ from each other, but are 
even thirsty for each other’s blood. Which of tliese 
two “Marxian” schools i>rescnts a true picture of 
socialism? Those who belong to ncitlier of these 
warring camps would doubtless say, neither. 

In our own country the Communists and Royists 
both sw'ear by Marx, but we have seen the kind of 
“socialist” policy they have followed in the name 
of Marx. We have seen that to them Marxism 
included even working as hirelings of Maxwell and 
spying over Indism revolutionaries. Moreover, both 
these “Marxist” groups are each other’s bitter 
enemies. There are other little groups too in this 
country ffying Marxist colours, but never agreeing 
among themselves as to what is Marxism. 

It seems to me, therefore, that in view of all this 
confusion and rival claims, the socialist movement 
in India must evolve its own picture of sodalism in 
the light of Marxist thought, of world history since 
Marg’s death and of conditions in this country and 
our historical background. Marxism is a science of 
society and a acientiffc method of social change, that 
includes social revolution. As such, there be 


no room for dogmatism or fundamentalism in Marxist 
thoioght. Those who on the one hand call Marxism 
scientific and on the other introduce dogmatism into 
it do it great disservice. In science 1110*0 is no such 
thing as final truth. Science progresses by the pro¬ 
gressive elimination of untruth from human know¬ 
ledge, If Marxism is a science, Marx could not have 
expounded, ultimate truths, hut only made approxt- 
nitttions to them. Today ivilh a vastly developed 
store of human knowledge and vastly greater 
experience and observation of capitalist society, we 
arc in a position to make far nearer approximatimis 
to the truth than Marx. The unending merit of 
Marx, howevei, is that he has given us a method to 
understand and change historj' even as Darwin gave 
us a method of understanding life. Darwinism and 
Marxism were Imrn almost together, but not even 
the most ardent Darwinist today believes in the 
theories of evolution as they were propounded by 
Darwin. Yot he would proudly call himself a 
Darwinist. My professor of Biology at Wiscomsiu 
ranked tlie Origin of the Species onlj' next to the 
Bible amongst the world’s book*^, but he never 
thought for a moment that he was being disloyal to 
his master w'hen he proceeded to show where modern 
research had proved Darwin false or only partially 
true. It is open in the same manner for a Marxist to 
give not the second but even the first rank to 
“Capital” and yet to seek to develop and refine the 
partial truths of Marxism, 


n 

With these introductory remarks let me turn now 
to the subject in hand. The oration of a socialist 
society involves two stages; the stage of the transi¬ 
tion, and the stage when socialism has been 
estebUshed. It is obvious that the fprm of the transi- 
tkntal period will be determined by present condi¬ 
tions and final objectives, that is, the final picture 
of eocialism in view. 
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I shall cuusidur here only the linal picture of 
bocialibU). 

The objectives of socialism are: elimination of 
exploitation and iwverty: provision of equal opixjr- 
tunities to all for self-development; full develop¬ 
ment of' the nieterial and moral resources of society 
and qfilization of these resources in accordance to 
the needs and wishes of society as a whole rather 
than in accordance to the dictates of profit; equitable 
apportionment of i^lional wealth and social, educa¬ 
tional and other bcrviccs between all who labour and 
serve society. 

A system of social organisation that serves these 
ends is a Socialist society. Anything that does not 
is nut socialism. No preconceived theories, no 
matter by whom propounded, need detain or confuse 
us if they do not subserve these ends in practice. 


ViTAi Changes 

I believe that these ends can be achieved only if 
certain vital changes are made in existing society and 
the econ'^mic and political organisation of the future 
society is based on the foundations described below. 

First of all, there must be complete political 
freedom. There could be no socialism in India under 
British rule. This point needs no emphasis now. 

Second, there should be no privileged economic 
or iKilitical class, as at present, i.c., a self-perpetuat¬ 
ing class weilding economic and political power. In 
other words, the “ruling" Princes and the zemindars 
(not the peasant farmers of the Punjab but the land¬ 
holders of U. P., Bihar and some other Provinces) 
and the capitalists must be made to surrender their 
cwnoraic and political power and privilege. 

After the removal of the British pow^, the 
abolition of Princes and of the zamindari and 
capitalist systems should be a comparatively simpler 
problem. If the Indian people proved strong miough 
to destroy the British Kaj in India, nothing could 
.stop them from destroying feudalism and capitalism 
if they desired to do so. The only limiting factor 
wottld he the stage of development of the political 
otmadonsnesS of the masses. In other words, if the 
so|jla]||l movement were to become strqng enough to 
It wethe mas.ses in the right direction, all these 


changes could be made without much difficulty or 
opposition. 

Abolition of Princedom hardly raises any techni¬ 
cal problem for socialism to solve. Bourgeois society 
has the .solution ready at hand, and wc could draw 
upon the history of bourgeois revolutions. The 
Princes will only have to be removed from their gadis 
and reduced to the .status of the ordinary citizen and 
their States made part of regions scientifically deter¬ 
mined with due regard to geography, economic 
resources and cultural affinities. 

Abolition of the zamindari system is also only 
the first step in a socialist reorganization of our 
agrarian economy which indeed involves rather 
difficult questions of theory and practice. By merely 
saying that there will be no zamindars in socialist 
India, we say practically nothing as to the real form 
of socialist agriculture we wish to develop in this 
country. I shall describe below the main outlines 
0 / our sociali-cd agricultural economy as 1 visualize it. 

Abolition of capitalism is undoubtedly a great 
step forw'ard towards socialism, but by itself it can 
hardly be called socialism. It is merely a negative 
half of which the imsitive half has yet to be created. 
In what manner capitalism will be abolished and what 
will take its place will determine to a large extent 
the kind of socialism that we arc going to have. I 
shall try to give below the picture I have in mind of 
socialist industry in this country. 

To a consideration of agriculture and industry 
1 shall have to add a few words about banking and 
trade. That w'ould give us a fair picture of socialist 
economy. The political half of my picture would 
then remain to be drawn u]>. I shall first deal with 
the economic part of my picture. 


m 

I^ct me take up agriculttHre first. 

The land system in this country are complicated 
beyond description, but they all agree more or less 
in exploiting the tiller of the soil in the interest of a 
^all landed and moneyed class. All these systems 
have to be scrapped completely and a new system 
created in their place. In building up socialist 
agriculture we will have to pass through two stages 
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—^thc co-operative and collective stage, I shall 
naturally deal here only with the first stage. 

After the abolition of zamindari, there will be 
a re-distribution of land with a view to breaking up 
big holdings and making the smaller holdings 
economic. No peasant would have more than a 
certain maximum acreage of land, let us say, 30 
acres, and none less than five. No one shall be 
allowed to own land who does not reside in the 
village and actually till his land. The unit of agri¬ 
cultural economy would be the village. The legal 
ownership of land would vest with the village, as a 
whole, and the village panchayat would have the 
power, according to laws made by the State, to 
settle its lands witli individual peasants. Thus the 
peasants will have a sort of proprietor}' rights over 
the land settled with them. Present proprietory 
rights will he respected except where found necessary 
to alter them in order to bring about a fairer redistri¬ 
bution of laud and remove gross inequalities at both 
ends. But the proprietory rights would be restricted 
merely to the right of the peasant to receive from 
the produce of the village land his share in accord¬ 
ance to the size of his holding. No peasant will be 
allowed to sell land to anyone except to the gram 
panchayat. Peasants will not be allowed to carry on 
cultivation and other farming operations separately. 
Each g}am panchayat, among other things will also 
function as a farmer’s co-operative. The co-operative 
will conduct all farming o])crations including buy¬ 
ing, selling and borrowing. All who labour in the 
fields will receive wages in kind or money according 
to the wage laws of the State and the produce will 
he distributed after deducting costs according to the 
size of holding. 


, COIXECTIVISM 

This is the co-operative stage of socialist ;huin- 
ing. The next stage is the collective stage in which 
no individual proprietory rights in agricttltuial lands 
(in Russia each collective former is allowed to own 
privately up to three acres of land around his home¬ 
stead for kitchen gardening, raising poultry or other 
aimilar purposes) are recognised and all lau^ pertain¬ 
ing to a villngc, or fanning unit, are owned and run 
by village collectives. In Russia coUectiviasftion wtMt 
pushed through at great human cost and tinder a 
ruthless diefotorship. Estimates run up to as high a 
dgtire as twenty millions of those who had to be 


"liquidated" in order to make collectivisation a 
success. I do not favour such a colossal repression 
of the toiling peasant masses, nor does socialist 
theory permit it. 

Abolition of landlordism, re-distribution of land 
and breaking up of big holdings would require $tate 
coercion to be used against fifteen to twenty per cent 
of the agriculiural population pcrhaits. But collect!- 
sation might require sixty to seventy per cent of that 
population to be reiuessed. 1 do not find any justi¬ 
fication for any political party, speaking and acting 
in the name of the toiling masses, to indulge in such 
wholesale repression. Twenty per cent may be 
coerced in the interest of the remaining eighty per 
cent, but there is no justification for repressing 
seventy per cent of the iicasauts even "for their own 
good" Cooperative farming itself would require a 
good measure of coercion. Rut in that case a wise 
mixture of coercion and persuasion, as also con¬ 
cussion of curtain economic advantages might be, and 
1 am sure will be, lound to be sufficient. Collectivisa¬ 
tion on the other hand would require a degree of 
wholesale repression that is repugnant to socialism, 
which above all is the expression of the will of the 
toiling inas.scs. Therefore, collectivisation will follow 
as the second stage and its pace would be necessarily 
slower and adjusted to the results of propaganda and 
demonstration. I need not, however, emphasise that 
new agricultural colonies and settlements need not 
pass from the co-operative to the collective stage. 
They can and will be put on a collective basis from 
the start. 

Conversion of peasant agricultural economy into 
the sort of co-operative economy described above 
would result in a considerable part of the present 
agricultural population being throun out of employ¬ 
ment. Place wUl have to be found for this surplus 
agrarian population in industry, particularly in indus¬ 
tries subsidiary to farming. 


iNDUSI&y 

We turn now to a consideration of socialii^t in- 
dnsfry. I visualize two types of industries in a 
SQcialiat India, large scale and small scale. It goes 
without skyiujr that both large and small industries 
together with agriculture wul* form parts of a 
bilaneed ttationanl economy, democratically managed 
and oontrdiled. • 
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All large industries would be owned and managed 
by the Federal or Provincial Governments. Repre¬ 
sentatives of trade unions would have appropriate 
voice ill the Management from the lowest to the 
highest levels. 

I vihuah/.e all small industries to be organized 
inlo Psoducers’ Co-operatives who would own and 
manage thdr indastries. Apart from passing legis¬ 
lation for the regulation of these co-operatives, the 
State will not interfere with their work. These in¬ 
dustries will mcludb subsidiary agricultural indus¬ 
tries as well as existing and .new handicrafts and 
other small industries. 

I visualize and advocate another type of indus¬ 
trial ownership apart fioin State ownership and Pro¬ 
ducers’ Co-operatives ; that is, municii>al or com¬ 
munity owner ship. A township or a city may own 
and manage, if not large, middling and small indus¬ 
tries. The rciiresuutatives of the workers in the.se 
community owned industries would naturally have 
adequate voice in their management. 

1 advocate development of these co-operatives and 
community owned industries, first,, because I do not 
believe it is possible to find employment for many 
years to come for our surjdus population, whidi would 
swell further at least by twenty per cent by the 
Revolution in ngriaiburc in large industry alone 
secondly, because I desire to prevent the State from 
acquiring the sole monopoly in industry and employ¬ 
ment. The State under socialism threatens, as in 
Russia, far from vvithcring away, to become an all 
jmwerful t>Tant maintaining a strangle-hold over the 
entire life of the citizen. This leads to totalitarianism 
of the type we witness in Russia today. By «Iisi>ers- 
ing the ownership and management of industry and 
by developing the village into a democratic village 
republic, wc break this strangle-hold to a very large 
extent and attenuate the danger of totalitarianism. 


Trade 

In the field of trade I have the following picture 
in mind. Foreign trade will be entirely in the hands 
of the State. 

'ii 

In^i^l trade will be shared between the State, 
he locOT'community, and the co-operatives. 


All banking will be in the hands of the State. 

Here then is the economic picture in my socialist 
India. 

Co-operative farming run by grant panchayais. 

Collective farms in new settlements. 

Large-scale industiy owned and managed by the 
State. 

Community-owned and managed industry. 

Sinnll industry organised into Producers’ Co¬ 
operatives. 


The State 

I come now to the Political part of my picture. 

The State in socialist India must be a full demo¬ 
cratic State. There can be no socialism without 
democracy. It is a common mistake these days to 
think that there must be dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat in a socialist state. This is agaimst the teaching 
of Marx. The dictatorship of the proletariat has a 
place only in the transitional periiKl from capitalism 
to socinli.sni. And in this period too it is not in¬ 
evitable in every case. Marx visualized a capitalist 
stale, such as England, where political democracy 
was in full vogue and there was no large standing 
army, where democratic processes could be used to 
bring about socialism. But apart from such rare 
cases, dictatorship of the proletariat has been con¬ 
sidered in Marxian thought as essential for the 
lran.sitional period. It i.s, however, the very essence 
of, Marxism, that once the transition is over the 
State must become a fully democratic institution. 
When the old ruling cla-sses have been destroyed and 
society has been converted entirely into a .society of 
w’orkers, it is idiotic to talk «€ a dictatorship of the 
proletariat because the proletariat cannot dictatate to 
itself. 

I 

Let me stop here to say a word farther about 
the dictatotehip of the proletariat. Whether our 
transition in India from present society to socialism 
takes the democratic or dictatorial form—-I personally 
think it would take the dtmiocratic form—it should 
be remembered that dictatorship of the proldwriat 
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in Marxist tlieory docs not mean the dictatorship 
of a single party, ^uch as the Communist i>arty in 
Russia. It means the dictatorship of a class, or in 
industrially backward countries such as India and 
post'Czurist Russia, of a combination of the toiling 
classes, such as the workers, and peasants and the 
lower middle class. These classes may have one or 
more political parties and these parties must all he 
united in the dictatorship or have freedom to func> 
tion freely under the dictatorship. The dictatorship 
of the proletariat never meant that parties of the 
w’orking class or other toilers would be suppressed ; 
it meant only the sut>pression of the niling classes 
and their ixditical and economic institutions. 

Coming back to the question of democracy under 
socialism, it is necessary to explain in some detail 
what this democracy should mean concretely. First 
of all, it should meail that there will be no one party 
rule and that there might be more than one political 
party of the working i>eople and that the workers, 
the industrial and pca.sant co-operatives, the tra<|e 
unions, etc., might form different political parties 
and that these i)arties should function freely. It 
should mean that there should be full freedom for 
expression of opinion and to form voluntary organi¬ 
zations for political purposes. The trade union, the 
local communities, the co-operatives and othwr such 
corporate bodies of the working people might have 
their own news papers and broadcasting systems and 
conduct their own schools and educational institu¬ 
tions. 

Democracy under socialism should further mean 
that the trade unions should not be limbs of the 
State and subsa'vicnt to it, but indeinmdent bodies 


supporting the State, and also exercising a check 
over the government of the day. In Russia the trade 
unions have no indeijcndeuce whatever and have 
been subjected to the will of the State on the theory 
that the State being a workers* state, all workers' 
organisatian.s mrist be subject to it. Here the State 
and government have been confused. A i»articular 
Stale may be a workers' Slate, but the government 
of the day might be making mistakes and wilfully 
or unwilfully acting contrar}' to the workers' inte¬ 
rests. In that case there must l>e indefiendent organs 
of the working class, such as trade unions -and iu 
a socialist society the trade unions will be second 
in importance only to the Government itself—in a 
l)Ohition to check or correct or change the government 
in power. 


V 

Thus my picture of a socialist India is the 
picture of an economic and political democracy. In 
this democracy men will neither he slaves to capi¬ 
talism nor to a party or the State. Man will be free. 
He will liave to serve society which will provide him 
with employment and the means of livelihood, but 
within limits he will be free to choo.se his avocation 
and station in life. He will be free to express his 
opinions and tharc will l>e opportunities for him to 
rise to his full moral stature. 

There will be no great difference between man 
and man—exciqit the difference of ph 5 'sical and 
mental endowments—for there will be no great 
difference in incomes. 
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FIFTY-FOURTH SESSION—Meerut, 1946 

President: Acharya J. B. Kbifalani 

Chairman, Reception Committee: 
Chaudbary Raghubir Naraiu Singh. 

General Secretaiies: Mridula Sarabhai 
and Ur. B. V. Keskar. Delegates: 2950. 


PRE8^»E^^T 

Devoted hih early life as educationist. Professor 
in Muzaffarpur College in Bihar. Associated with 
Gandhiji in Chaniparan Satyagrah. Greatly in¬ 
fluenced the Youth in favour of National service in 
Bihar. Later joined Benares Hindu University in 
1919. Was in charge of Oujrat Vidyai»ilh 1922-27. 
Organised and ran the Merrut Gandhi Ashram centre 
of constructive work. Service in Bihar Earthquake. 
General Secretary of the Congress 1934-46. Married 
Sucheta in 1934. Author of books on Gaudhian 
ideology. Last imprisonment in 1942 August move¬ 
ment. President of the Congress in 1946. Resigned 
Congress l^esidentship in November 1947 on im¬ 
portant issues of policy of the Congress Government. 


Details of the Session 

This session to be held after 6 years was to be 
organised on a grand scale as the ‘Diamond Jubilee 
Session', but owing to the breakout of communal 
riots at this time in Meerut, only a small session con¬ 
fined to delegates and few visitors was actually held. 
The Reception Committee arrangements and to be 
cancelled in the main. No exhibition was held. 
Representatives of Indians Overseas and others 
attended this Congress, from Fiji, Malays, Singh- 
imre, British Guiana, Kenya and India League in 
London. Large number of visitors Attended die 
ses.sion and the A. I. C. C. Pandal wh«re the open 
session was also held full to tlic capacity. The 
nagar was marked by artistic gatewa\'S erected by a 
batch froih Santiniketan under the direction of 
Nhodit'i Kr^alani and the life in the Nagar was 
enliven *4 by the I. N. A. oichestra and stage plays 


under Capt. Ram Singh of tlie I. N. A. General 
Shah Nawaz was in charge of the volunteers corps 
and turned out a ver impressive rally. The Congress 
was held when the League had joined the Interim 
Government and the riots had begun to 8i»read. 

Condolence resolution took note of many deaths 
of great leaders in the past years, P. Malviya, Vijaya- 
raghavachariar, Srinivasa Iyengar, Rabindranath 
Tagore, Jamnalal Bazaz, Bhnlabhai Dosai, Satya- 
murti, Shiv Pra.sad Gujita, R. S. Pandit, and several 
others. A retrospective resolution reviewed the 
events of the past six years and a half, payed its 
homage to those who had died or suffered for the 
country and took note of the suffering of the people 
during war years, by repression, maladministration 
and famine. It expressed alarm at the trends of in¬ 
ternational developments and at the appearance of 
the atomic bomb as a new weapon of war, and ex¬ 
pressed once again the Congress ideal of peace and 
international justice and peace. The Congress ratified 
the decision of the Working Committee with regard 
to Constituent Assembly and Interim Government. 
There were resolutions on South and East Africa 
and of greetings to Indonesian Republic, and on the 
States. The Congress adopted the principles and 
program in the Congress Election Manifesto and the 
August Resolution with regard to the contents of 
Swaraj. The resolution on communal strife expressed 
horror at the happenings in Bengal, Bihar and parts 
of Meerut District and lBy*^!hc responsibility on the 
preEching of hatred and violence for political pur¬ 
poses. ‘fhe Congress warned the country against 
such propaganda and urged the necessity of security 
and rehabilitation, Resolution on changes iu Congress 
Cenatittttion authorised the A. I. C. C. to make 
amendments to make Congress more widely repre- 
Bcntativc of the people. 
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THE INDIAN UNION 





Sn K. Paliiic Dutt 


"Hctwfcii Indian nationalism, Indian frei*dom 
and British Imperialism, there can be no 
common ground and if we remain within the 
imperialist field, whatever t»ur name w status, 
w hatever oiitw ard semblance of imlitical powei; 
may we have, w e remain cribbed^ and confined 
and allied to and dominated b> reactionary 
forces of the ureal vested interests of the 
Capitalist World”. 

jAWAlIARtvAL NKHRU, 
Ptesidcniial address io the 
Lucknow Congress, 1936. 


T HROX^fillOUT the modern era ever since 
the fust Kuropean naviftators at the end of 
the 15lh Centttry revealed the unity of the 
jtlobc, India has been in the centre of the 
world iKililics. The wealth of India was the praise 
and object of the Kuropean colonising powers ; and 
they only* stumbled on America (as the very name 
“West Indies” for the land they reached across the 
Atlantic revealed) in the search for en alternative sea- 
route to India. ThrottRh the following Centuries 
world history hB.«» been built up round the i&sue of 
the dcmination of India. Behind the successive 
StrugRles of Britain with Spain and PortuRal, and 
with Holland, with Ktance, with Russia and Germany 
can be traced the issue of the route to India and the 
domination of India. Tliis asfiect of India’a role in 
world politics—as the object of politico of other 
powera as the itriae, the battleground, the pawn, 
Inatnunent and the strategic base has continued info 
our time. 
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But it is only in the last half a century and 
espcciallv in the last <]uartcr of a century with the 
further development of the iiatioual movement that 
there has arisen, for the first time, the beginnings tif 
an Indian foreign policy--the beginning of the 
awakening of the Indian people to an indciiendenl 
role in world politics w'hich is destined to lie a great 
role in the future. 

The old situation of India as the object of 
Imjierialisni in world politics is still important to 
study because it still powerfully affects the actual 
situation and piovidcs the background of the problems 
of the national nlo^’ement in the sphere of inter¬ 
national polilics. 

The concentration of British world strategy 
around the t>ivol of the domination of India can tic 
traced with increasing clearness through the i>ast two 
centuries. The 18th centitrv wars of Britain and 
France revolved primarily, not so much around the 
kaleidoscojic of the shifting Kuroiican consteUalions 
which appeared as their immediate cause, but around 
the struggle for the Neiv World and for the domina¬ 
tion of India. The loss of the ITnitcd fltates increased 
the importance of India. 

When I^Tapolean directed hia expeditions to 
Kgypt and the Near East, he had before him visions 
of the advance to India. Through dm 19th Centui:^’ 
Rua^uia appeared as the bOgey elrtcndlng ever farther 
over Ada and threatening India. When Britain 
abandoned isolation at the beginning of the 20th 
Century, the first step in the abandonment of iaola- 
tlml waa the alliance with Jaibrnpi and the revised 
Antlo-Tapan*^ Treaty, U?hen it was renewed, con¬ 
tained the formula for Japanese amistance in main- 
taining Rtitiah domination in India, i:iie conflict with 
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(iciniaiiv Imiicd usiMicmll.v on Uie coiitiol of the 
Mi<ldk* Jiasl, opeiiiiiK up Iho v\a 3 to India. 

India has tlnouKhout providal the niexhaustibk* 
ie-t*rvoir for Britain, alike of material and of human 
icsour^es, not only for its own conquest, but for the 
wliolp ik)Ik*v oi Asiatic countries or even beyond 
the i'oufmcs,«>f Asia, and charged to India. A British 
Military Officer wrote in 185fl : 

"Most of out* Asiatic wars with countries beyond 
the limits of our I<Impire lia\e been carried on 
bv means of the inilltar\ and monetary re* 
souices of the Ooverniiieiit «)f India, though 
the obiects of tlwise wais were, in some in¬ 
stances, purelj' British, and in otheis but 
remotely connectetl with the interests of 
India.” (Major Wingate -"Our Financial 
Relations w’ith India”, 1859, p. 17.) 

Wars weie conducted on this basis in Afghani¬ 
stan, Burma, Siam, China, I’eisia, Mesopotamia, 
Arabia, Kgypl and Abys.sinia. 

The limitless calculations and aspirations of the 
British Military authorities, during the 19th century 
period of extending jmwer, to achieve world domina 
tion on the basis of India w'cre illustrated in the out¬ 
burst of Sir Charles Napiei w’ho was Cominauder-in- 
Chief under Lord Dalhonsic before the revolt of 1857 : 

"Would that I were King of India I would 
make Moscow and Pekin shake. . . . The five 
rivers and the Punjab, ihc Indus and Sind, 
the Red Sea and Malta, what a chain of lands 
and waters to attach F,nglaiid to India! Were 
1 king of Kngland, T would from the jialncc of 
Hellii, thrust forth a clenched fist, in the teeth 
of Russia and France, F,ng1and’s fleet should 
be all in all in the West, and the Indian Army 
all in all in the Fast.” 

The size of the Indian Army and the enormous 
scale of expenditure upon it have been largely 
governed, not only by the needs of holding in sub¬ 
jection the people of India, but by the calculations 
of its Use for w’ars and expanshm beyond the frontiers 
of India. In 1885 Sir Courtena> Ilbert, of the 
Viceroy’s CSouncil, explained in a minute of dissent 
to th<^ jxisttbg policy: 

n standing Array whidi is larges then neces¬ 
sary for home requirements will be a tempta¬ 


tion as an almost ii resistible weaiam of offence 
iKjyond the frontier.” (Sir Courtenay libcit. 
Minute of Dissent, August 14, 1885). 

This prophecy was fulfilled m the conquest and 
annexation of Burma which followed immediately 
after. Then came the Chitral Kxpedition of 1895, the 
inglorious campaign of Tirali, the annexation of the 
North-w'esl Frontier regions under Curzon in 1900 
and the Tibel Kxpedition of 1904 

In the discussions on the budget of 1904-5 Sir !•). 
bUlis defendwl the ]M)lic.\ of expansion against the 
criticisms of the Indian national leader, Ookhalc: 

"Are wo to be content to hide ourselves behind 
our mountain barriers under the foolish im- 
jiression that we should be safe, whilst the 
absorption of Asiatic kingdoms is steadily in 
progress. ... It is, I think, undoubted that 
, the Indian army in future must be the main 
factor in the maintenance of the balance of 
power in Asia. It is impossible to regard it 
any longer as a local militia for purely local 
defence and maintenance of ordei.” 

Lord Cnrzon was even more explicit in his state¬ 
ment in relation to the same discussion: 

"India is like a fortress w’ith the vast moat of 
the sea on two of her faces and with mountains 
for her walls on the remainder. But beyond 
those walls which arc sometimes of by no 
means insuticrablc hciglit and admit of being 
easily jicnetratcd, cxtcnd.s a glacis of varying 
breadth and dimension. We do not want to 
occupy it, but we also cannot afford to sec it 
occupied by our foes. We are quite content 
to let it remain in the hands of our allies and 
friends ; but if rival and uniriendly influences 
creep up to it and lo%e themselves right under 
our walls, tve arc compelled to intervene 
because a dango* would thereby grow up that 
might one jday menace our security. This is 
the secret of the whole position in Arabia, 
Persia, Afghanistan, Tibet and as far eastwards 
as Siam.” 

The conception of IfOrd Curzon, whose goveam* 
ing influence may be traced in the wdtolc 
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policy down to the prciient day, can be fomid more 
fully expounded in his book “Problems of Far Uust.” 

“The Indian Kinpire is in the strategic centre 
of the third most important iwrtion of the 
globe. . . . But her central and commanding 
X>osition is nowhere better seen than in the 
political influence which she exercises over the 
destinies of her neighbours near and far, and 
the extent to which their fortunes revolve upon 
an Indian axis.” (Rt. Hon. G. N. Curzon, 
“Problems of the Far East”, 1895, pp. 9-10). 

This traditional attitude of British imxierialist 
strategy in relation to India continued through the 
first W'orld war, through the era between the two 
world wars, aiuHlu'ough the second world war. The 
conflict of British and Gmman imperialism which 
cuhiiiuatcd in the first world war develoiied esiiccially 
over the drive of German expansion to the Middle 
liast along the Bcrlin-Bagdad route, the route to 
India. Indian resources and Indian troops wer<^ 
fic-ely used by Britain in the first w’orld.war. 

The strategic importance of India to Britain 
increased in the i>eriod between the two world wars. 
The new Middle-Kastrarn Empire and system of 
influence was built up on the basis of India. The 
concentration on the Cape route with the new naval 
base of Simonstown to balance the possible loss of 
effective control of the Mediterranean, and on the 
supiioscdly imiiregnable naval base of Singapore to 
command the gateway from the Pacific into the 
Indian Ocean, alike reflected tlie central concentra¬ 
tion on the control of India and of the routes to 
India as the iiivot of the cmiiirc. As the iiaasage 
through the Mediterranean and the Suez Canal 
became increasingly i»recarious, the Imiimial Air 
Line unitidg Britain with Aastralia through Baghdad, 
Karachi, Calcutta and Singapore, and with the Far 
Ea,st through India and Siam, became increasingly 
imixntant as the lifeline of the empire. As Jaxian 
extended its hold on the Pacific and on the coast 
and riverways of China, the land route through 
Burma assumed a nctv importance 

The vuluerabUity of all these preparations was 
revealed in the second world war. The war of 1914 
had been relatively remote from India despite the 
use b{ Indian troops and resources overseas. But in 
194244 war and invasion overran the closest 
neighbours of India end reached the borders nf India. 


The war of 1914 had laid a heavy economic strain on 
India. But the .second world war brought not only 
for heavier economic exactions, it brought extreme 
inflation, economic disorgautsatiou and famine. The 
war of 1914 had stimulated and sharpened xmlitical 
question foi India. But tlic seiond world war 
brought the Inndamcutul ({uestiuu of Indian mdcx)en- 
deuce to the forefront of Indian iK<lilics. 

The second world war revealed the increased 
weakemug of British imperialism. Not the strength 
of British imxierialisni in Asia, but the combined 
strength of the United States the Soviet Union and 
Britain, and with the decisive battles fought in 
Eurox>c, thus facilitating the ultimate concentration 
of i>ower against Japan, led to the final reversal of 
the disasters and los.ses suffereil by the British 
Umiiirc in Asia. But the attempt to reestablish the 
old colonial system after the war met with iiowerful 
resistance in face of the enormous advance of the 
colonial liberation movements in Asia 

Nevertheless there is no question tliat India con¬ 
tinues to Oi'cupy a x'osition of decisive importance 
for British world strategy aftci the second world war. 
Between the two key areas of British imiierialist 
domination and influence, the Middle-East and South- 
East Asia, India rex>rcsents the luvot and, ixom the 
standpoint of British policy, the indispensable base. 
In its rear-guard battle against the colonial movements 
in Asia, British imperialism used India as its main 
military ba«-e, its source of supplies and even its 
recruiting ground for trooi».s. The dangerous tenden¬ 
cies of reactionary iioUcy in British and the United 
States towards an anti-Soviet allignment have their 
imwerful rexiercussions for India. 

But in the modern era a new factor has come 
uiion the scene. The national awakening of the 
Indian x>cuple has carried with it, with increasing 
dearness the demand for an indqicndent foreign 
Xmlicy, not on the side of imperialism but on tlie 
side of the liberation movements of the peoples. The 
conflict of imperialism and the Indian peoi>le finds 
exiiression also in the field of foreign policy. 

This (iionflict has only come to the front in the 
most recent period. Pdor to tiie^war of 1914, the 
Indian national movmnent did not gttempt to take 
up any active role in relatloA to* world political 
guestiotw save in respect of the special question of 
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Indians abroad and the disabilities under which they 
suffered in the otlier countries of the Empire. 

I'bis sense of importance in relation to the 
major world political issues of the epoch should not 
be mistaken for indifference or deliberate isolation. 
Withip the .political movement, and even in sections 
of the population far beyond, there was intense 
interest in foreign ijolitical events in so far as these 
might be felt to bear dn the prospects of Indian 
liberation. Every*;, sign of weakening of British 
imperialism as in the Stmth African African war, was 
followed with eager hopefulhess. The victory of 
Japan in 1905 was hailed with enthusiasm and a new 
sense of confidence as the first victory of an Asiatic 
power against the hitherto supposed invincible forces 
of Western imperialism. The struggle of Egypt and 
Ireland against British domination, of the threatened 
Turkish Empire against the predatory schemes of 
the powers, of Persia against the Anglo-Russian plans 
for partition, aroused passionate sjmipathy. The 
Russian Revolution of 1905, the Turkish Revolution 
and the Chinese Revolution awakened answering 
echoes. All these were indications of the first 
beginning^ of a wider international consciousness. 

The war of 1914 and the Russian Revolution of 
1917 brought a new situation. 


promises of self-determination might be applied to 
India. Tilak was deputed to represent the Congress 
to the Peace Conference at Versailles, and, after the 
refusal of his passport by the British Govermnent 
had prevented his attendance, he wrote a letter to 
Clemenceau as President of the Peace Conference 
to press the claims of India. In the course of this 
letter he wrote: 

“It is unnecessary for me to dwell upon the 
imperative importance of solving the Indian 
question for the purpose of ensuring the future 
peace of the world and the progress of the 
people of India. India is self-contained, 
harbours, no design upon the integrity of 
other Slates and has no ambition outside. 
With her vast area, enonnons resources and 
prodigious popuhifion, she may well aspire to 
be a leading Power itl Asia. She could there¬ 
fore be a powerful steward of the League of 
Nations in the liast maintaining the peace 
f of the world aiid the .stability of the British 
Empire agamst ail aggressors and disturbers of 
the peace, whether in Asia or elsewhere.” 

The document of 1919 is the first document of 
the Indian national movement in the sphere of world 
policy and reflects the outlook then prevailing. 


In the war of 1914, the then dominent moderate 
leadership of the national movement gave its full 
support to British imperialism in the hope of thereby 
earning the reward of democratic advatice in India. 
The National Congress deputation in I.,ondon at the 
time of outbreak of war, consisting of Lajpat Rai, 
Jinnah, Sinha and others hastened to proclaim co¬ 
operation for a speedy victory for the Empire. In 
the earlier years of the war, National Congress 
became the scene of ovations to the leading Govern¬ 
ment representatives who attended it. 

A small group of militant nationalists represented 
by Hardayal, Barkatullah and others exited into 
relations with Germany and fonned an Indiah Com¬ 
mittee in Berlin. These, however, exercised no very 
great influence. 

? Withifi;^ndia militant struggles were conducted 
by thS 4cft-'||ng of the national movement. 

% |||^ tl^ close of the war the Natiolil^ Congress 
Killl entaiiaiii^ the hope that the w^ely current 


These hopes were destined to be dashed. 
“India” was made an original member of the League 
of Nations. The anomaly of such a “membership”, 
when the control of India, and therefore of the 
representation and policy, was entirely in British 
hands, has been sharply expressed by Professor A. 
B. Keith: 

“The fundamental mistake was that of 1919, 
when India was given a place in the League 
of Nations at a time w'hen her policy, internal 
and external, was wholly dominated by the 
British . Government. The justification for 
: Leagtte meuEbersliip ^s autonomy: it ^Id 
^ifly be for the Qreat Dominic^; 

nf Ihiifia, it hacl bo ptesent truth, and it could 
hardly be iaid that its early ftilfllment was 
possible. |n these circumstances, it wovdd 
k have been wiser cehdidh' to admit that iludia 
could not be given then a pleco m the Leabue* 
while leaving it dpeh for her, when aut^o- 
moua, bt be acoffded djstbwt niemberahip > > . 

..As^it: is,' im:'^;'Letgi^.;:'Ipdja^ 
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frankly anomalous; for her policy is deter¬ 
mined, and is to remain determined indefinitely, 
by the British Government.” (Sir A. B, Keith, 
“Constitutional History of India”, 1937, 
pp. 472-3). 

The “membership’^ of India in the League of 
Nations under these conditions meant only another 
vote in the hands of Britain. 

While the older leadership of the national move¬ 
ment as illustrated in Tilak’s letter of 1919 still 
l(X>ked to British imperialism as their natural leader 
and could publicly offer India as “a powerful 
steward for maintaining tlic stability of the British 
Bnipire”, new currents were developing from the 
end of the first world war. The Russian Revolution 
of 1917, the world revolutionary wave which followed 
at the conclusion of the war and the advance of the 
colonial liberation movements in all subject countries 
led to a new world situation in which India was 
vitally concerned. Against the old reactionary camp 
of Western imperialism, the broad common interests 
of the Soviet Union, the international working-class 
movement and the national movement in the colonial 


1936 and affiliated to the International Peace Cam- 
|)aign, subject to tlie Indian viewpoint that no stable 
peace could be built up on the basis of imperialist 
exploitation, that no sanctity of treaties could be 
recognised which maintained imperialist domination, 
and that India required freedom to act as a free 
member of the League of Nations. 

In 1936 at a time when the British and French 
Government were supporting “non-intervention” in 
relation to the German Italian war of aggression 
against Spanish Deniocracy, the Indian National 
Congress proclaimed at its session at Faizpur in 
December, 1936; 

“Fa.scist aggression has increased, the Fascist 
Powers forming alliances and groupings them¬ 
selves together for war with the intention of 
dominating Europe and the world, and crush¬ 
ing the political and social freedom. The 
Congress is fully conscious of the necessity of 
facing this world menace in co-operation with 
the progressive nations and the peoples of the. 
world.” 


countries now provided the basis for a new world 
alignment. To this new world front all the pro¬ 
gressive currents of Indian nationalism responded. 

The advance of the Chinese national, revolution 
during 1925-27 awakened enthusiastic response in 
India. In 1927 the National Congress carried a 
resolution to protest against the dispatch of Indian 
troops to Shanghai for use against the Chinese 
revolution. In the same year the National Congress 
took part in the foundation of and affiliated to the 
International League of the Oppressed peoples 


In February, 1938, the Haripura Se&slon declared 
for support of “collective securi^” and condeihned 
the policy of complicity with fascist aggression 
which were bringing nearer the menace of war. In 
1938 a boycott was iM-oclairaed against Japanese 
goods. In the spring of 1939 the Tripuri session of 
the National Congress explicitly dissociated India 
from the Munich policy. 

“The Congress records its entire disapproval of 
the British foreign policy aihiunating in the 
Munich Pact, the Anglo-ItaHan Agreement 


against Imperialism, being represented at- the 
Brussels'Conference by Nehru. This whs an iin- 
jiortant landmark in the development of the common 
front of the world anti-imperialist forces lihHug up 
the colonial pecqdes and tJie .ihteimatiouat wi^king- 
:class;.;: -■■■.V ■" 

. : /This.awakening. swept 

ment of the fascist war, offenSiyei. ahd faceV^ 
'con^liidty.. of::'fi^si. 
’:Aggi^eSs;ion’'aud'thiii-has1^^ adv!h|ice-#)S^%e^i4 - 
wm*V''''lili«/Katimial Cot^igess, 

^:AbyMimiai .people 


OMU. ^ , _ ___ 

.}>oii0y has been one of deliberate betrayal of. 
democracy, repeated breadics of pledges^ the 
ending of the system of coHective 
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British declaration of war against Germany in 1939 
durmg the critical preceding years when the British 
Government was giving practical and diplomatic 
assistance to fascist aggression. 

The ^cond world war brought new issues and 
alignments, Jt. was a tragedy that the deep anti¬ 
fascist sympathises of the Indian national movement, 
proved by many years’ record and the open declara¬ 
tions of readiness to participate as a free ally in the 
liberation of the United Nations were blocked and 
frustrated by the reactionary obstruction of British 
imperialism under Tory dominatkm. 

But the sequel to the second world war has 
brought tlie issue of the aligmnent between 
imperialism and the liberation forces of the world 
to new sharpness and these questions arc of vital 
concern to India today. 

The end of the war has given lise to a new world 
situation whose outlines arc still fluid and taking 
shaiMj. There is the danger of tlie division of the 
world into two hostile camps, with the immeasurable 
menace of a .third world war. It is still possible to 
check this danger by the united resistance and acti¬ 
vity of the democratic forces of the peoples against 
the reactionary war plans. 

The outcome of the victorj’ in the war of the 
alliance against fascism has given rise to a two-fold 
tendency—one progressive, die other reactionary. 

On the one hand it has opened the way to an 
enormous democratic iwpulnr advance. Fascism the 
main spearhead of reaction in the preceding years, 
the leader of the offensive against democracy and the 
most brutal exponent of the open and unconcealed 
theories of racial domination had been defeated. 
German, Italian and Japane.se imperialism had been 
eliminated from the ranks, of the Powers. Anglo- 
American imperialism remains but’has to shafi^ wortd 
leadership w'ith the Socialist Soviet Unjem; in an; 
uneasy partnership. The Soviet Union, despite the 


cause and .served Hitler. Japan’s grip on China has 
been broken and the march of the Chinese National 
and Democratic Revolution is resumed despite 
pressure of American reaction placing obstacles in 
the path. All over Asia the advance of the liberation 
movements makes itself felt and a new inspiration 
has been kindled by the example of the Indoncsiau 
Republic holding out against the military assault of 
Anglo-Dutch reaction. 

On the other hand, all this ijopular advance has 
given rise to contrary tendency from the old con¬ 
servative w'orld of imperialism centred in the West 
in Anglo-American imperialism. Imperialism has 
been weakened by tlje outcome of the war, and has 
had to execute many partial steategic retreats, as in 
India and Banna. But imperialism does not lightly 
give up. Attempts are pres.sed forward to re-impose 
the old colonial system in Asig, to undermine the 
new popular regimes in Euri^, and to build up a 
Western Block of Imperialist ireaction against the 
Soifiet Union. In Malaj'a active measures are being 
taken against the national liberation movement which 
played such a key part in driving out the Japanese. 
In Indonesia military oiicrations are conducted to 
destroy the independent Republic. In China 
American imperialism intervenes with arras and 
troops. In Greece Britain imposes by armed force a 
reactionary government based on tlie monarchist 
fascist elements which had sided with Hitler. Above 
all, all these reactionary alignments and intrigues all 
over the world centre once again today, as they 
centred in those critical years of the era between the 
two years^ in the supreme aim of impetialist reaction, 
the world aligument against the Soviet Union 
because the Soviet Union is correctly seen by 
imperialism as the main bulwark of the world forces 
of liberation of the peoples, who .stand opposed to 
impetialism. 

India is very vitally concerned in this new world 
alignment. Just j^ Indian naj^onal opiniem correctly 
understood In^au interests in the aligntnent which 
preceded t^ ir'kt. ^ iii is equally necessary and even 


grim losses of the war has emerged from the war more neisilssifft foday: ; Indkn inteTe^^ do not 
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of the greater world conflict in which India is in declaring it*> solidarity with the Indonesian 
vitally concerned. Republic. 


New horizons and new iiossibiliUes for India in 
world iKilitics have opened ont in the most recent 
period with the measure of victory of the Indian 
national movement and the establishment of Gov- 
erniucnt.s based on Indian national leaders. This 
change aheady became visible with the establishment 
of the Piovincial National Government under the 
leadership of Nehru, even though still within the old 
forms of the Viceroy’s Council, in August, 1946, and 
has been carried further with the establishment of 
Dominion Status in August, 1047. 

Prom August, 1046, onw’ards a great change has 
taken place in the character of Indian reiiresenla- 
tion in the councils of the nations in jilacc of the 
previous pu|)]>et misrepresentation of India by British 
nominees. In the United Nations India has been able 
to play foremost progressive role in assotnation w’ith 
the ^viet Union and other democratic uat^ns 
against the block of reaction led by the United States 
and Britain. 

This was shown in the fight against the racial 
reaction and annexationist indicics of South Africa 
conducted in the Gcner|l Assembly of the United 
Natitms in the end of 1946. The Indian delegation, 
led by Mrs. Pandit, niaintainctl a tirek*ss fight which 
won universal admiration. Thia fight was actively 
supiKirted bv the representatives of the Soviet Union, 
Rgypt, Poland, Mexico and other countries. In the 
end the vSoutli African proposal of General Smuts, 
although sripiKirted by Britain and the United States 
and their satellites was defeated by 31 votes to 21 ; 
and the Pranco>Mexicau resolution, which recognised 
the esjumtial justice of India’s claim, was carried by 
32 vote* to IS, i,e., with the two thirds majority 
needed to invest it with the authority of the General 
Assembly of the United Natiims. This was a signi¬ 
ficant victory of the democratic forces in the XTnited 
Nations. 

Similarly in the fight on behalf of the ImUMtesiita 
RepubUc against Dutch aitgressipn before the 
Sewrity Council of the United Nations India was 
able to play its port in raiising the tsStte, as well as 


Another notable dcvelopnicnt was the Pan-Asian 
Conference convened under Indian iiiispiees at Delhi 
in March, 1947, and attended by representatives 
from nearly all the Asiatic countiies, including the 
Indonesian Republic, Viet-Naiii and the Soviet 
Asiatic Kcimblics. The i»rogrcssive and democratic 
charimter of this conference, expressing the new 
rising forces of the peoples of Asia, was a striking 
contrast to the old type of leactionary '‘Pau-Asiaii” 
dreams asstwiated with Japanese imperialism. 

Indian mdejiendcut control of foreign ]K>licy has 
also made possible independent Indian representa¬ 
tion in th 9 cai>itals ot the w'orld, not only in London 
and Washington, but e(|ua11y in Moscow, thus open¬ 
ing the way to new and closer contacts with all the 
countries of the outside world. 

At the same time is necessary to revugnise that 
the manoeuvres of the old reactionary forces of 
British and American imperialism arc still active in 
relation to India and seek to draw India into the 
network of the strategic plans associated with the 
Anglo-American bloc. The high commanding }>osi- 
tiuns of the armed forces in both the Dominions still 
remain in British hands. American diplomacy and 
designs of commercial expansion actively seek to 
press forward isenctration in India. 

New problems arc arising for India as for all 
countries in tlie present alignment of world imlitics. 
India’s interests lie in international democratic co¬ 
operation on the basis of the freedom of nations, in 
friendship with all nations in the cause of peace, and 
in opposition to all attempts to divide the world into 
<q>posing blocks. In pursuit of these aims India’s 
natural associations will be closest with all the rising 
democratic progressive and anti imperialist forces of 
the world, just as thesie will stand without com 
, promise for the fullest completion and maintenauce 
of the unfettered fl-eedom and indei endonce of India, 
Tbbtd is evm'ly ground for confidence that along these 
lines of a democratic foreign policy India wiU be able 
to play a greet and fruitful port in the coming event¬ 
ful cm of world hiatory, 
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INKWU-XCK OK OTIIKR COUNTRlIivS 
OX INDIAN STRIIOOU*: 

The freedom struggle in Indi t has all through 
heen greatly influenced by the trend of thought and 
events in the world. Stirring world events have 
taken place before the birth of the Congress. The 
French 'Revplution has been a perennial fountain 
head of inspiialion to all down trodden people and 
it and the ideas on which it look birth, naturally 
influenced India at, a later time. The newly 
'educated' class in India wltc deeidj' excited by Mill 
and other liberal linglish political writers. To the 
more daring, exleremist school, Wa/inni, Cavonr and 
Garibaldi were a great source of inspiration. As we 
have seen the birth of a nationalist movement in 1905 
was not a little influenced b> the defeat of Tsarist 
Russia by u small Asian iHiwer—Japan, and the rise 
of oriental Jai>an to a morlern progressive and strong 
power touched the imagination of Indians and other 
Asians deejdv. The awakening in the China of Sun 
Yat Sen had a similar effect All I^ast w'as astir. A 
revolution tinik place in Iian in 18(»6, hi the Ottoman 
Knipire of the Turks in 1908, in China in 1907 and 
on a large scale in 1912. The Indian movement w’as 
only a pari of this floodtide. 

The World War I, a war that involved all the 
world and releaseil tremendous new forces, had 
naturally a profound influence in India. The sacri¬ 
fices of Indian soldiers on the various war fronts were 
not in vain, and gave India a new consciousness. 
The Irish niovcnieiit of De Valera carried against the 
common enemy of Irish and Indian Freedom, directly 
heli>ed in the formation of Indian revolutionary 
activity. Later a colossal woild event had taken 
place. The rather fantastic tliuoiy and dream of 
Marxism had come to be realised in Russia. The 
change ovei from the greatest niontwchical Im¬ 
perialism to the rule of Labourers deejily stirred the 
imagination of the people the world over, and in 
India. It influenced the w’hole trend and temper of 
our movement in the Congrcs.s and outside and is 
not to be measurcil by the sncccss and failure of the 
orthodox Communist party in India. The Socialistic 
idea also gave an economic shape to the objectives 
of our struggle. It is true that the Congress under 
Oaodhiji's Icdtership had a rather unique character, 
botli in the meSjjhods and ideology But at Karachi 
the Cong * ess had to lay down a charter of rights of 
the rloi% and specially the Kisans and X4il)cmrers. 
.\i ♦hrougli the thirties, {Socialist thought niade rapid 


Iieadway in separate special organisation, in the 
yonth niuvement and in the Congress itself. 

Also the war had resulted in the resurrection of 
Turkey under Atatnrk Kanial. The personality and 
programme of Kainal stim.**! the imagination of 
nationalist India deeply, though perliaiis not widely 
enough. Perhaps, like Afghanistan of Anmimllah, 
India was in the majority not yet prepared enough 
to accept the lesson of Turkey. Perhaps the influence 
of Gandhiji also tended towards retaining the 
mediaeval outlook and revivalism which Atatnrk 
successfully upr<K)tcd in Turkey. The independence 
of Afghanistan and the personality of King Anianullali 
touched the heart of Indian youth dccjily, though 
for a short while. 

The influence of America, the fact of a British 
Colony snatching indeiH-udence and building up 
from the scratch, a mighty new nation out of various 
nationalities and races, of the detn<K’racy in American 
coij^titulion and the equality of opportunity and 
frcLdom for the common man, of the gieat progress 
in Science and living standards in America, has 
been an abiding factor in all endeavour in India. 
Someliow' Indians have all along looked to America 
for suiiport in their struggle, and credited America 
with more idealism than is perhaps warranted. For 
them the Statue of Liberty lias been more real than 
tile Negro ])robleiii. They have iKlieved more in 
the stirring words of great American Statesmen, 
Washington, Lincoln, Wilson, Roosevelt and Wilkie 
than jierhaiis the Americans themselves. 

There have been great thinker•< and writers who 
though l>orn and living in a particular country arc 
citizens of the w’orld. India has received valuable 
help, sympathy and friendship from many such, 
coming from England herself, America and other 
countries. This kinship at the highest level between 
our own world citizens, Tagore, Gandhi, Nehru, on 
one hand and people like Wells, Shaw, Russel and 
the earlier English friends of country, of Roniain 
Rolland, Pearl Budk, Lin Yutang, Ensticn, L^ouis 
Fischer, De Vaffera, Madam and Marshall Chiangkai- 
ahek—to mention only a few names has kept otir 
nationalism at a high level. There liave been other 
friends of India, who though coming from abroad, 
mostly from England herself made India their home. 
Annie Besant and Andrews are the most notable 
instances, though there are several others, some 
known to fame others unknown but with a valnabte 
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though silent contribution to our national regenera¬ 
tion, and to the great dream of a family of world 
nations. 

The evil influence of world petsonalilies and re¬ 
actionary movcTucnts have not left India unaifccled. 
Who can deny the incentive to our endeavours i>ro- 
vided by the class of Britons that is represented by 
Mr. Churchill. There have been enough of these in 
Indian districts and centres, in the India Oflice and 
the houses of English Parliament. 

Placefl ns India uas, it has l>ecn repelled by any 
inovcinent base<l on racial discrimination, agression 
and imperialism. But it seems the fascist movement 
left a deep itnpress on a section of our people, the 
followers of the Muslim League and lent it a policy 
and progrumine, which with the hcli» of British Ira- 
I)crialism re.sulted in division and disruption in India. 
The ghost of Hitler seems still to brood over India 
at the dawn of its new life. 


India’s I'oKitttiN Policy 

“Like a iicrson who is sick, a nation seeking 
freedom can think of little beside*, its own stnigglc 
and its own misery. India has been no exception to 
this rule, and often, in the intensity of her struggle, 
she has fwgotten the world and thought only in 
terms of hcnself. But as strength came to her and 
confldence born of success, she began to look beyond 
her frontiers. . . . Perhaps nothing is so surprising 
in India today as this anxious interest in foreign 
affaifs and the realisation that her own struggle for 
frec(iu>m is a pwt of the world struggle.” (Nehru: 
Asia, May, 1939.) 

A natibnal foreign policy in India was of cowse 
not possible under British domination. But as our 
national movement gained strength, an Indian foreign 
policy emerged and became clearer and clearer. This 
in the beginning was fortnulatod in expression of 
sympathy and di^ppiroval of this or that 'cause* or 
intfmational idtuation or country. The conflict of 
idaplogies between the two world wars gave India a 
eli^ly determined foreign policy. This determina- 
tiol is, perhapst the greatest contribution of Nehru 
io our xiationsl. movement. 

It is not only the one world outlook of Nehru, 
sttdM t* Tagore that has given shape to onr oiit- 

19 


look. India has an inherent tradition of into-national- 
Lsm and nuivcrsalism. Tagore’s attempt to revive this 
spirit when we were fighting a life and death struggle 
against foreign aggressio made us—^tho younger 
section, very imimticnl with Tagore. But as we began 
to realise the Mixld .set-np, it became clear that our 
nationalism was a fiart of the one world and inter¬ 
national justice and friendship movement. It began 
to be realiswl how “British” Indii uas the biggest 
factor of world imperialism and conflict. 

The first important reference to India’s place in 
the world structure is to be fmtnd in the letters of 
Lokamanya Tilak addressed to clctiieueeau, tlic Presi¬ 
dent of the Versailles Peace Conference. 

Earlier some “revolutionary” Indians had been 
making rather ineffective efforts to win international 
support for Indian Freedom. 

In 1927, Nehru participated in the League against 
Iinjicrialism at Brussels. This rcsnltcd in revival of 
contacts between two of the most im]Kirtant Asian 
countries, India and China. Even a declaration for 
joint Indo-Chinese policy and co-operation was made. 

The !&radras Congress passed a resolution con¬ 
demning Briti.sh introdnetion and use of Indian troops 
in China. This Congress also declared its unc<ittivo- 
cal opposition to another imperialist war. 

Indias attitude to war was reiterated in ahnost 
all subsequent sessions of the Congress, till a crisis 
was lati^ reached at Ramgarh. 

During tlie period when the fascist powers in 
Europe were growing in ascendency and the so- 
called Democracies in the West were encouraging 
their aggressions, it became remarkable how the 
Congress, under the leadership of Ktehni made up its 
mind clearly against Fascism as a counter-part of 
Imperialism. At Lucknow Congress In 1936 the Pref 
tndential address dwelt on this—^what then seemed 
to ba a rather remote problem. ^ 

This was the time when the British Statesmanj 
Sir Joha Simon, AmeiT> ChurehjU were applauding 
and Indting Japaneoe agueaedon' itt China, and the 
achievemmjto of It Ipteee In Italy os well as id 
Abyssinia thd of Hitler in Cetmnay, in Spain and 
later in Cseh||jH<S]ovald^ * ' 
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XO THK GATES OF I^IBKETV 


At Haripiira Session the Congress passed and 
made a clear statement of the Indian tK>licy with re¬ 
gard to Fascism, and the aggression by, and support 
of, the fascist powers. 

As a subject country India could do little more 
than gjve symbolic expression of her alignment. 
Congress gave its moral support to Abyssinia. 
Congress ■sent a foodstuffs to Republican Spain and 
a medical missiem to China. 

I 

»■ 

On the out-br$«k of tlie second world war, the 
Congress had to struggle long and hard between its 
desire to play an honourable part alongside what it 
thought to be the more progressive forces and its 
desire to ensure Indian Freedom from the tenacious 
British strangle-hold. This story is told in another 
chapter. The August 9, Resolution reiterated India's 
foreign imlicy once again in an unequivocal manner. 

Negatively this policy has been and is of opposi¬ 
tion to war. Imperialism and Fascism. 


Positively this policy has come to be of unity 
with her neighbours, all of whom share more or less 
similar circumstances and face similar problems. This 
idea led to the Inter Asian Conference held at Delhi 
tliis year. 

The idea of a pan asiatic federation has been in 
the mind of some of the Indian politicians since the 
first resurgence of Japan. Later the revolutions and 
formation of popular regimes in the Asiatic states of 
the U. S. S. R., in the new Iran and in China made 
India look to them. Chittaranjan Das at Gaya first 
gave expression to the idea. Srinivas Iyengar at 
Gauhati developed the theme. In 1928, the Congress 
pa.s.sed a resolution, at the instance of Sri Satyamurti 
to hold a pan-Asiati'c Federation in 1930 in India. 
But this scheme never materialised, till in 1947. The 
second world war had to intervene to make the con¬ 
ditions ripe both in India and in the various Asian 
coimtries. 


NEHRU’S STATEMENl'S ON INDIA’S FOREIGN POLICY 


The following iwints were made by Pt. Jawahar Lai Nehru, India’s Prime Minister and 
Minister for External Affairs in the declaration of India’s foreign policy in the Indian 
Parliament on December 4 , 1947 . 

% 

Aim to keep out of the World Blocs and Wars 

‘*We propose to look after India’s interests in the context of world cb-ojicration and world 
l>eace in so far as world peace can l»e jtreserved. We propose to keep in the closest terms 
of friendship with otlier countries unless they themselves create diflicnilties.” 


CO-OPERATION WITH BRITAIN, AMERICA AND SoVIKT UNION 

“We shall be friends with Britain and we intend co-operation with America. We intend 
co-oi)cratiou fully with the Soviet Union.’* 


Independent Poucv 

“India has sought to avoid foreign entanglements and jmning any bloc.’* 

/ Rsgakdinc" F^etins 

“India stands for a Federal State with autonomous par^, with ap Arab majority 

in the Federal State, : but autohbmy for the jewi^ - 

^ .Regarding. lNDiANS:jN;CoitMQNWEAi:^'^: 

are obviously intent on protecting W iater^ of Indiani abroad, <m ilte ofh« hand 
'' wi* ca^t protect any vested interests which injure the cause of the ccmntiy th^ are 
IFar Wme ttllidnce was to be the t^utry’s jntfireat* 
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SOME HISTORICAL PARALLELS 


Dr. A. It. Srivastava, Ph.D., D.Litt., 

Head of the Dept, of History, Punjab University, 

T he extracts given in the following pages 
from the history of various countries that 
had to face the issue of union vtn'sus separa> 
tion or where the natimial entity was 
threatened by a tendency for disruption have been 
compiled by the author who is a welbknown historian. 

These and other pages of History haVe a reniarW 
able resemblance to the existing conditions in India 
and have a direct bearing on our most vital problem 
today, the problem of stabilising the Swaraj, and con¬ 
solidating the Indian Union. 

It would be rash for any body to as.sert today 
that the question of Pakistan is a settled fact. 
Innumerable Muslims in India will not agree with 
this opinion. Tlie wisdom and iaws’ of History 
would prevail sooner or later. 

There is hardly any other ‘lesson’ of History 
. so clear as the lesson given in these pages. Separa¬ 
tion, di»nemberment or ‘BaUcanisation’ in any 
country has been co-extent with its backwardn^, 
weakness and dark ages. It has been the extreme 
Iienalty for*a vanquished country after a war. Union 
and consolidation in a unitary or federal state Has 
been the goal and highest achievement: of a country’s 
statesmanship. 

The Balkans has head Hdm classical 
example. Germany provide both pic^r^, 
backwvd states welded by Bismarck into a fx^m’lul 
new Btate and m its pre^t #y . nvil thnes, when 
even ito to penalise Cennany to 

; the^extei^ of ;,lt8':^di0menth«™M^ 

■: ','Jt;,ia 

:'to:;Inaia'a^:-A:pa!E^;;.o£^1^^ 'V;- 


But there are innumerable other stories, in fact 
it is the common story of the rise of all great nations, 
how the natural differences of smaller groups and 
people in primitive, mediaeval and newly awake 
countries were overcome and forgotten in the march 
to progress.' 


History repeats its lessons patiently and in a 
ruthless fashion and realisation often comes to us 
after paying a heavy price. Such 'Parallels’ would 
help in this belated realisation. But also they are a 
warning of many dangers that lie ahead.. For the 
creation of a separate State in India has not solved 
the question of minorities, and if the logic of Pakistan 
was true, two nations still remain 'warring in the 
bosom of a single State’ in the Indian Union. Also, 
ev 0 i though the legacy of the British in another 
respect, the problem of various Indian States seems 
to be solved or near solution, the danger of personal 
ambition of rulers or groups cannot be ignored. 
There are other fissiparous tendencies in communi¬ 
ties and the provincial divisions that have to be dis¬ 
solved to build up the Indian Union add History 
would guide us in this task whether in the day to day 
goal and policy or the need to meet a crisis. 

The Parallels are given under the following 
headings: 


1. Union Versim Separation in the U.S.A, 
Tha,^Moe;..of ^Idncoltt.;.: 


•4..'•The EUMnj^e'' ofy^Suataerland.^ 
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TO THB GATOS OP fclBERTY 


I. UNION VURSUS SKPARATION IN THE 
U. S. A. 

If the War of Independence had not been fought 
by Atherica and .she had to struggle like India as a 
Ilritish Colony, what would the American picture be 
like ?, The. British would have sent a number of 
Conimissien^,^ Missions, Delegations to examine the 
fitness of America for self rule and in due time a 
consumation of their mission would have arrivetl in 
a Plan where justice was done to all States, com¬ 
munities and interests. 

What would be the “Report” of a Simon Com¬ 
mission on America’s fitness ? The following extract, 
from Page Arnot, writing in the “LalHiur Monthly” 
in 1930, when the Simon Commission had been sent 
to India would show a picture not very dissimilar 
to India. 


tendency among its various States was naturally to 
assert a right for ‘Autonomy’ or ‘self determination’. 
This, later, came to head in a forceful assertion by 
the Southern States of their right to secede from the 
Union. 

The danger, inherent in newly won freedom was 
seen by the American Statesman from the start. 

“Throughout the years of the making of the 
Confederation Washington had develojied constantly 
on the theme that if powers of the Cortgress are not 
enlarged, anarchy and confusion must ensue.” 

The danger of the break up of the American 
Union was recognised and faced firmly by America’s 
great leaders. Alexander Hamiltoii, the Vice- 
President of the Confederated States of America had 
declared: “There is something . . . . diminutive and 


“IMPARTIAL” .SURVEY OF THE U’&ITED STATES OF AMERICA 
BY A BRITISH COMMLSSION ! ’ 

(By R. Page Arnot) 

“The sub-continent of the United States is characterised by the greatest 
diversity of climate and geographical features, while its inhabitants exhibit a 
similar diversity of race and religion. The customary talk of the United States 
as a single entity tends to obscure, to the casual British observer, the variegated 
assemblage of races and creeds which make up the whole. In the City of New 
York alone there are to be found nearly a hundred different nationalities, some 
of which are in such great numbers that New York is at once the largest 
Italian city, the largest Jewish city and the largest Negro city in the world. 
The contiguity of such diverse elements has been a fruitful cause of the most 
bitter communal conflicts. In the Southern States especially, this has led to 
inter-racial riots and murders which are only prevented from recurring by the 
presence of an external impartial power able to enforce law and order. The 
notoriety of the rival gangs of Chicago gunmen and of the Chinese hongs in 
New York have diverted attention from the not less pressing jirobiems presented 
to the Paramount Power by the separate existence of the Mormons ip Utah, 
the Finns in Minnesota, tlte Mexican immigration up tlie Mi^ssippi and the 
Japanese on the West Coast ; not to speak b£ the 
numbers of the aboriginal inhabitants.” 


It iS a faiii; that when the British had to quit contempetable in the prospitet of a nuriitier of pet^ 

not very ditferent stata with the appearance, oiiily of unibni iJuring:, 
People frc4 various jealous and pavmse; withonew^^^ 

\iO»!^.triee did Ae'Atnericahs,^ and afso the tion, flnearing and unhii^y at 
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significant by thbir dissentions in the eyes of other 
nations.** 

Hamilton’s book—‘The Federalist’ is full of 
wisdom from which India can benefit much today 
and the extracts given below from Hamilton and 
other writers would be found interesting and relevent 
to Indian situation. (Sondhi) 

(From ‘The Federalist* by Hamilton, Vice-President 
of the Confederate States of America.) 

Whenever the dissolution of the union of 
America arrives, America will have risen to exclaim 
the words of the poet “Farewell, a long farewell to 
all ray greatness.’’ (p. 59). 

If the outside power see that our national govern¬ 
ment is efficient and well administered—our trade 
prudently regulated—our militia properly organized 
and disciplined—our resources and finances discreetly 
managed—cnir credit re-established—our people free, 
contented and miited, they will be much more 
posed to cultivate our friendship than to' provoke our 
resentment, (p. 69). 

If on the other hand they find us either desti¬ 
tute of an effectual government (each state showing 
right or wrong as to its rulers may seem convenient) 
or split into three or four inde{)endent and probably 
discordant republics or confederacies, one inclining 
to Britain, another to France and a third to Spain 
and perhaps played off against each other by the 
three, what a poor pitiful figure will America make 
in their eyes. How soon then would dear bought 
experience proclaim that when a people or family 
so divide, it never fails to be against them^ves. 
(p. 70). 

Should the people of Amwica divide themselves 
into three or four nations the jealousies would arise. 


which it cost them. Although it seemed obvious to 
commonsense that the people of such an island should 
be but one nation, yet we find that they were for 
ages divided into tliree and that those tliree Were 
almost constantly embroiled in quarrels and wars with 
one another. Their mutual jealousies were kept in¬ 
flamed perpetually, (p. 72). 

Queen Anne in her letter of July 1, 1706 to the 
Scotch Parliament had declared “An entire and per¬ 
fect union will be the .solid foundation of lasting 
peace. It will secure your religion, liberty and 
prosperity, remove the animosities amongst yourselves 
and the jealousies and differences between our two 
kingdoms. It must increase your strength, riches and 
trade and by this union the whole island being joined 
in affection and free hrom all apprehension of different 
interest, will be enabled to resist all its enemies.” 

Those who consider the history of similar divi¬ 
sions and confederacies, tvill find abundant reasons 
to apprehend that those in contemplation would in 
no other sense be neighbours than as they would be 
borderers, that they would neitli«- love nor trust one 
another but on the contrary would be a prey of dis¬ 
cord, jealousy and mutual injuries in short that they 
would place us exactly in the situation in which 
some nations doubtless wish to see us—in which we 
should be formidnble only to each other, (p. 74). 

From these confederations it appears that those 
persons are greatly mistaken who supimse, that 
alliances offensive or defensive might be formed 
between these confederacies which would produce 
that combination and union of wills, and of arms and 
of resources w'hich would be necessary to put aiid 
keep them in a formidable state of defence against 
foreign enemies. 

Why did the independent states into; which 


Instead of their being joined in affection and free 
from the apprehensions of diff^ent interest, en’^ 
and jealousy would soon eii^nguish confldeni^ a^^^^ 
affection and the partial interest p£ eeich cdiifede^*^ 
instead of the general mt«rest of iafl 
fcw the only objects of thdr policy and- 
Hen« like inost other bordarfn^ nitrons 

stnd.'ivar/dr; lire; in 

atant a|Uirdii^oh of |p.'72^v 
'yi.y ‘J^ihg ‘'^)i;:«AatUi>le 


Britain and Spain were formerly divided combine in 
such alliances or unite their forces Against a foreign 
enmny ? proposed cosffederad^ wiU^ be distinct 
xtatkiiniik diffddit commercial conedns in north and 

of.'course: 

degrees of i mid con- 

'UdAionA^ ■ '•U?ith:, '^BSereUt ' natipus.' .Hence-^- it.; 

vftndgti:: 

;j^es«ryi|Ajg;' 
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Let candid men judge whether the division of 
America into any given number of independent 
sovereignities would tend to secure us against the 
hostilities and improper interference of foreign 
nations. 


A grUat writer says “neighbouring nations are 
natinal ‘enemies of each other unless their common 
weakness forced them to league in a confederate 
republic and their constitution prevents the differ¬ 
ences that neighbou/hood occasions, extinguishing 
that secret jealousy which disposes all states to aggra- 
vaudise themselves at the exp4n^ of their neigh¬ 
bours.*’ 


A finn union will be of the utmost moment in 
the peace and liberty of the states as barrier against 
domestic faction and insurrections.(p. 77). 


The division means splitting ourselves into an 
iiiUnity of little, jealous, clashing, tumultuous, com- 
monwealtlis and the wretched nurseries of unceasing 
discord and the miserable objects of universal pity 
and contempt, (p. 99). 

The union serves as a bulwark against foreign 
danger, as the conservator of peace among ourselves, 
as the guardian of our commerce and other common 
interest as the only substitute for those military esta¬ 
blishments which subverted tlie librn-ties of the old 
world and as the proiier antidote for the diseases 
of faction which have proved fatal to offfier govern¬ 
ments and of which alarming symptoms have been 
betrayed by our own. (Madtson and Hamilton, 
p. 131). 


The separation had other consequences which 
merits attention. It protluced opijosite alliances with 
foreign powers if Bern as the head of the protestant 
association with the united provinces and of Luzerne, 
at tlie head of the Catholic association with France. 
(Madtson and Hamilton, p. 171) 


l*he i)eoplc of Holland seem to be now suffering 
(due to division) from popular convuteions, from, 
dissensions among the states and from the actual in- 
vasion.*of foreign anns, as the crisis of their destiny. 
(IWd, p. ITCifc . 


Thn and tlus people seem to have been 

tnad| fflr eac^ :mi|er uidnt appears as iff it was the' 
m prov^ideuce that an inheritanGe so proper 


and convenient for a band of brethren, uniti^ to 
each other by the strongest ties, should never be 
split into a number of unsocial, jealous, and alien 
sovereignties, (p. 66). 


11. THK VOICE OF LINCOLN 

After the war of Independence the United States 
under the impetus of Western enterprise was round¬ 
ing out the continental domain. At this time its 
very '.existence as a nation was threatened by conflict 
between two sections. This storm had been long 
gathering on the horizon. From colonial times there 
had been a marked difference between the South aud 
tlie North. The former by clraiate and soil was suited 
to a planting system. The North, on the other hand, 
added trade and manufacture to agriculture. The 
difference between the two was intensifled with the 
advent of the Steam Engine and the Factory and in 
tira^ the industrial North and the planting South 
worked out different ideas about Politics. With the 
passing years tlic conflict between the two sections 
grew with intensity. It flamed up in 1820, in 1830 
and again in 1850. Partially it was delayed by com¬ 
promise and concessions made from time to time. 

In I860 with the election of Lincoln as the 
President of the United States the Southern States 
decided to withdraw from the American union. 
“Bells were rung exultantly, the roar of cannons 
carried the word to outlying centres, fireworks 
lighted up the heavens and champagne flowed, The 
crisis so long expected had come at last." 

According to the Southern Statesmen the Treaty 
of Peace with Great Britain “had left all the thirte^ 
origmal states free, sovereign and independent states’*. 
The .Constitution merely formed alliance of the thir¬ 
teen separate countries and secession was to them a 
right and lawful^ A Confederation of the seceding 
states was then, framed. % 

Lm(K^/1fe!ieif^ to defend the 

Union. War was deetared. There was considerable 
oppb^tlon to this step, even In the n(frth. There 
were .widespread riots m New Vork against conserlp- 
tiod fm* this pnrppse.^ 

The Civ0 War hasted fbr ibtfr y The tThioa 
was declared to he perpiltual^ 
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to bcccdc having been forever aettlecl. The rchult of 
tlie Civil War was. foremost, that h settled for all 
time the question whether states would lawfully with¬ 
draw from the Union. The sovereignty of the states 
was laid to rest. Men might still speak of the rights 
of the states, but these rights were not to include 
nulification and secession any more. Tlie nation was 
supreme in fact and in theory. The iwwer and pres¬ 
tige of the National Government was increased 
beyond all expectations and the country started on 
its march to industrialisation, ivogress and prosperity 
whicli we sec this day. (Sondlii) 

From Abraham lancoln by Carl Sandburg 
llarcourt, (Brace and Company, New York 
P.U.L. B.L. 61584.) 

The southern combination had forced the issue 
immediate dissolution and blOod. (p. 213). 

The union, with Lincoln, in sentiment rust* to 
the sublimity of a religious mysticism. ^ For LinesShi 
the union held a harassing dilemma of interest to 
the whole family of man. (p. 2L3). 

"I would save the union. 1 would save it the 
sliortest way under the constitution. My paramount 
object in this struggle is to save the union and i.s 
not either to save or to destroy slavery. If I could 
save the union without freeing any slave 1 would 
do it; .... what 1 do about slavery and the 
coloured race, I do because I believe it helps to save 
the union and what I forbear, I forbear because I 
do not believe it would help to save the union.” 
Lincoln wn’ote to Horace Greeley, Vol. I, Pt. IT, 
p. 567. 

wish you to remember now and for ever that 
it is your business and not mine that if the union 
of the states and the liberties of this people sliall be 
lost, it is but little to anyone of 52 years of age but 
a great deal to the 30 millions of people who inhabit 
the U.S. and to their posterity in all coming times, 

It is yonr business to rise up and iweserve the 
union and liberty for yourselves and not for me . . . . 
not with presi^t not with office seekers but with 
you is the question; shall tha union and shall the 
liberties of this country be preserved to the latest 
generations/* p. 30. 


To the governor Andrew Gregg Curtin of 
Pennsylvania Lincoln wrote: “Preserve the union at 
all hazards.” Ibid, p. 53. 

"The union shall never be abandoned unless the 
imsMbility of its existence shall cease to exist with¬ 
out the necessity of throwing passengers and cargo 
over board. So long then, as it is iJossible that the 
prosi>erity and the liberty of this people can be pre¬ 
served w'ithiu this uniou, it shall be my pur])Osu at 
all times to preserve it.” 

Governor Samuel J. Kirkwu<Kl of l.,f}W'a said that 
the union w'ould be maintained if it took” the last 
man and the last dollar.” 

The campaign was according to Lincoln “the 
union, the constitution, and tlie enforcement of the 
laws.” (p. 117). 

“I hold that in cuntcmplation of imivcisal law 
and of the anistitution the union of these states is 
periietual.” (p. 128), 

“Plainly the central Idea of .secession is the 
e.sscnce of anarchy. A Majority held in restraint by 
coiistitulioual checks and limitations and always 
changing ea.sily with delilierate changes of impular 
opinious and sentiments is the only true sovereign of 
a free people. Wlioevcr rejects it does of necessity 
fly to anarchy and despotism. ITiianimIty is im¬ 
possible, the rule of minority ns a permanent 
oirangemont is wholly unadmissible, so that reject¬ 
ing the majm'ity principle anarchy or dcsfiotisin in 
some form is all that is left,” 

Lincoln in an adress in Siiringfield on March 4, 
1861 said “Plainly speaking we cannot separate. , , . 
A husband and wife ipay he divorced or go out of 
the presence atid beyond the reach of each other but 
the different par^ of our country cannot do this.” 

“I dose. We arc not, wa^ must not be, aliens 
or enemies but fellaiw oonntr^cn and brethren. 
Altiuwitii paaaldl has strained onr bonds of affection 
too hardly they must not, X am sure, tiiey will not 
be broken. The mystic chords, pass through alt the 
hearts from so many battle-flelds and so many patriot- 
graves pass through aU the haarts^and aU the hearts 
in this broad conthiiihit of ours yet again her- 
ttouiae in fbehr andent music tifh^n breathed upon 
ht the gtuidlaxi angel of the nationi*' (p, 213). 
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“Oil tlic side of the union it is a struK«lc for 
inaintainiiiK in tlic world that form and substance of 
Ooi’erumcut wliosc Icadin^i object is to alleviate the 
condition of men .... to afford all an unfattered 
start and a free chance in the race of life.” (p. 291). 

“Wo .say we are for the union. The world will 
not forget that ivc say this. We know to save the 
union . . w'ay is plain peaceful, Kcncrous, just 
a way which if followed the w'orld will forever 

apiilaud and the (lod must for ever bless.” (p. 622). 

« 

Tnncoln pointed out to that .portion of the earth's 
surface owned and inhabited by the people of the 
U. vS. as adapted to be the home of one national 
family and not for two or more. With the arrival 
of steam, teleAra]>h.s and intelligence, the modern 
inventions there was still more advantage in having 
one united people. Laws change, people die, the 
land remains.” Vol. I, p. 168. 


III. THE STORY OF CANADA 

The story of the long conflict in Canada, liclvveen 
'two nations’ warring in the bosaom of a single Stale, 
wuth differences of race, religion, language customs 
and prejudices and the attempts made from time to 
'time at reconciling them, both !)y separation and 
imion, till ultimately their coming * togc^er and 
living under modem conditions dissolved all old 
animosities and transformed Canada into a prosperous 
and progressive and homogeuctnis country is given 
in the extracts quoted below'. 

(From 'Canada and ihe Canadian Question* 
by fioldwin Smith) 

“I expected to find a contest between a govern¬ 
ment and a people. I found two nations warring 
in the l)os«)m of n single State. I found a struggle 
not of principles but of races.” Lord Durliams 
diagnosis of Canada's trouble was, that while the 
stniggle in upper Canada was politkal, the contro¬ 
versies in lower Canada for thirty years past had 
borne the impress of antagonism between the French 
and British ^aces, jn'ovving in intensity as the years 
went hy Thtf causes of estrangement were too deep 
and <he antljfliathy was too strong. The British 
«!ver bear to be ruled by a French 
nr'ori^ Rafh%* than this, they would join the U.S. 


and 'that they might remain English, cease to be 
British’. “An English man migrating to upper 
Canada found himself almost as much an alien in the 
country as he w'ould have been in the U.S.” (mde 
pp. 108-110 and p. 127.) 

(From I.oid Duiham’s Repott by Lucas) 

Lord Durham also later- on greatly stressed the 
evils produce<l by the difference of language. “The 
difference of language from the first kept them 
(Canadians and English) asunder. It aggravates the 
national animosities by representing all the events of 
the day in utterly different lights.” I^ord Dalhousic 
w’totu that the n.se of two languages notunshed pre¬ 
judice and separation of feelings between the two 
classes of people. (Vol. I, p. 133.) 

“Between the French and the English coloniza¬ 
tion in North America and between French and 
Itnglish colonists there was a great gulf fixed. Race 
rcygiou, language, customs, prejudices divided 
rtem.” (Ibid, p. 24.) 

The French Canadians were of an inten.scly con- 
.servative gentry and an wholly uneducated peasentry 
both dominated by a church, the essence of which 
was absolutism, (p. 34). While the British popula¬ 
tion of Canada was a strong and .substantial member 
of tried and approved citizens whose political train- 
> ing had been wholly different from that of the French 
Canadian. 

Uplo 1867 ihe htsloty of Canada was chiefly that 
of a bitter racial struggle, the story in Lord Durham*s 
well known words of two peoples warring in ihe 
bossom of a single state. (From The Federeiiion of 
Canada by George M. Wrong, p. 30). 

“Canada will always be French,” Carleton had 
hoped but the emigration of 6,00,000 English exiles 
into Canada after the American revolution created 
new problems. (Ibid, p. 5.)” 

Lord, Dttrham coming immediately after what 
was called a rebellion but was really rather a war 
between two races in lower Canada describes not 
only the estrangement of the races but the mutual 
bitterness as extreme. There is hardly an intm-* 
marriage, marriage of Roman Catholics with Protes¬ 
tants are interdicted by the Church of Rome. 
There w hardly any intercourse either of young or 
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old. I^rd Ditrliam haid ‘‘of lliere was no 

Iiopu, opposed to each other in reliKion, in lanniianc, 
in character, in ideas, in national sentinienls hardly 
even inter-niarryinn, their children never takinn part 
in the same sports, meeting in the jury-1 m)x only to 
obstruct justice, the two races were two nations 
uairing in the bosom of a single state.” (From hold 
Dill ham's Report, Vol. I, p. 122 aiul Smith’s op. cit., 

p. 20). 

(From Encychf^aedia Hiilannica, Vol. IV, cd. 14th.) 

At the census of 1921 it was found tliat 83‘31 per 
cent of Mie pojmlatiou were of British or French 
origin. The French population estimated at 80,000 
in 1763 hud increaseil in 1621 to 2452,751 and non 
constitutes 27'91 jicr cent of the |)opuIntion. 55‘40 
|)er cent of the population arc of British origin, 
(p. 695). 

(From The Fcderalwu of Canada by G. M. Wrong) 

« 

In 1791 the Constitutional Act was passed 
the British Pailiamcnt separating Canada at the 
Ottawa river into two parts, each with its own govern¬ 
ment, Lower Canada chiefly French retaining the old 
system of laws and Upper Canada purely on British 
model, (p. 706). William Pitt’s word.s when intro¬ 
ducing the bill into the house of Commons were as 
follows; The division it was ho])ed would put an 
end to the competition between the old French 
inhabitants and the new settlers from Britain or 
British Colonies which had occasioned the disputes of 
uncertainty rcsiiccting law and other disputes of less 
importance by the province had been so long dis- 
trocted. (Dord Durham’s Rcimrt, Vol. I, p. az.) 

But the struggle continued. 

t 

It soon became .serious again. Louis Joseph 
Papineau the fiery, redoubtable leader of the French 
Canadian peasants foiled of complete imlitical power 
(which he had sought for the elective chamber of 
Lower Canada) grew more aury and remonstrant and 
Lower Canada was soon tom by a bitter racial war. 
'Our language, our institutions and our laws’ was 
the cry then of the French. He denounced the ‘reign 
of toTor* of the Knglish. The British in Canada were 
described aa “subjecls of foreign origin, who had no 
right in the country”. Paphi«ro called men who 
stood across bis path ‘foul’, ‘savage’ and ‘bratal*. 
He accused one governor Lord Dalheusie of being 

SO 


‘lilllc short of a thiel’. The rebellion was the result. 
Ill 1837 and *1838, the French Canadians tiwk up 
amis. lu the fighting there were bloody setmes. 
Montreal on the border laud between the two peoples 
and itself half Fiiglish and half French was in an 
especial degrtv the seeuc of racial bittcriics.s. After 
the rising ol 1W7 and 1838 its jails wotc crowded with 
political ])risoners. Fxilc or execution w'as the fate 
of a gooil iiinuy of the rebel leaders while the great 
mass of the French Canadians remained crushed ami 
helpless but sullen and alert. Parlumient was .sitting 
at Montreal in 1849 when new violence broke out. 
The c<mi])ensalion for the los,ses of the projicrly 
described during the troubles of 1837 was dcttuinded 
by sonic ot the French like the Fnglish in Upper 
Canada. There were bitter debates. In the univer¬ 
sity of Toronto, its later Chancellor William Hume 
Black, a member of the’governnient of the time re¬ 
ceived no less than three challenges to fight duels as 
a icsult of his part in the debates. Both Mr. Black 
and Mr. (afterwards Sir) John A. MacDonald were 
arrested and apologised at the bar of the house to 
keep the peace. JMimtrcal gazette cried "Rouse your¬ 
self, meet resolve and hurl your defiance against the 
French masters of your country’’, and it went on to 
urge the need to arm for civil war. The mob at 
Toronto went wholly out of control, and set fire to 
and destroj’ed the Parlintiicnt Iniilding at Montreal 
and wrecketl private houses. 

As Mr. Mack in a passionate s|>uech at a public 
banquet in Montreal said "Toronto hurls defiance 
at the rebel-paying tiaitors, Kingston speaks in 
words of no doubtful omen, Cornwall is ready for 
the march . . . . wc arc Ihiglish yet, English in Ixxly 
and .soul.'’ And for 18 years Canada experienced to 
the full the bitterness and with it the futility of racial 
strife. In parliament the two divisions of the upiier 
and lower Canada having the same nnmhcr of men 
would check-male and baffle the plans of the others. 
No party could hold pow'er unless it had a seiiaratc 
majority in each province. Sometimes the house 
would be kept in session so that a mmnber ariving 
by a delayed haiii might be able to save the ministry 
^om defeat. If one more bridge was built in Upper 
Canada than batqiened to be built in the same year 
in Ifower Canada, the public miud were more hostile 
than by any great question of national destiny. By 
this time Canada had passed tfaroiiii^ the three stages 
in the evolution o{ race problem, in the first 
French influence was bn the whplA dominant, in the 
second the taces were isolated in s^arate provinces, 
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ill tlic lllird mi altcnipl at uiiiuii had lud tu thu 
jiaralywh of rtiircheiitativc institutions. ” TJic true 
and \\c may hope the final solution was to he found 
neither in isolation nor in complete union hut rather 
in both niiiou and sejiaration, union in the great 
affairs which touched trade, tariffs, public-services 
like the' Post-offices and adiuinistration of Justice, 
Separaiion jn respect to those things in which the two 
races had diTfering ideals such as leligion and 
education. 

* 

The most influential political leader in bouer 
Canada (leoigc Etienne Cartecr was prei*ared for the 
union Init only on cmidition that nothing should be 
done to limit the rights which the French Canaduin 
race and the Roman Catholic Cj^nirch already 
possessed by an Imperial Statute. 

All was to be one, the separate laws and institu¬ 
tions, the st‘purate language everything except the 
religion which markiHl the French Canadian national¬ 
ity and which led Fapincau and his follow eis to dream 
and talk of a Canadian nation was to be graduall> 
but conijiletely submerged, bord Durham recom¬ 
mended reunion for in "existing circumstances he 
considered union to be a nec(.‘ssai 3 ' ]>relimiuary to 
the grant of responsible government." Secondly 
because he considered reunion would result in a 
greater and stronger hold with more po.ssibilities for 
the future and that in the interest of inhabitants of 
both provinces. The form of reunion which he re¬ 
commended was a com])1cte amalgamation of people, 
races, languages and laws, he recommended as far 
as it was humbly possible ol>solute unity’. 

After the union it seemed as if a great spirit had 
entered into colonies, torpid and factimi ridden and 
had breathed into them the breath of a new life. 
Echoes of the struggle are still heard but it was really 
ended by Federation. Unity in the state in Canada 
led to the Union among the churches. In time the 
various Presbyterians organisations uuite<l to form one 
church, so also did the various divisions of Methodism. 

In 1867 Canada was a poor country with no very 
large cities and no display of wealth. Its art was 
primitive. Now the opening up of the west, the builds- 
jog of great i-ailways, the growth of manufacture have 
all ttnRxisl to ^reatc a wealthy class in the Canadian 
dtite. In the main the cultitrc of Canada was an 
itni|prl|d cuUttreV The judges who sat irii tilic court 
lutt' fw the moat part learned their law in the old 


world. Political leaders like Browu and Macdonald 
had not been Iwrn in Canada, The proiessors iu the 
Universities were from Europe. Since 1867 we have 
the transition from an imported l«) a native culture. 
The framers of the Canadian Feileration prided tbetu- 
selves in turning to the tradiliutjs of the past. 


IV. THE EXAMPbli oF vSWlTZljRbAND 

The history and governnienl of Switzerland, a 
country with a population composeil of three disliucl 
races, w'itli separate religions, languages and cultures 
is till object-lesson foi countrU's similarly situated. 


SW'ITZEKI.ANI) 

(From (loveriinieiils of Crmtiiieiital hhiro]»e 
by (trticli and Zouclier) 

9 

^ Republic of Switzerland known by the foinial 
title of the Swiss confederation is a fwleial stale of 
25 scmi-sovcrcigii cantons niid half cantons, with a 
IKipiilatioii iiuinbtring about four milUoiis (ji. 979). 

One of the most uiiitiuc and clinllengiiig features 
of the Swiss nationhood is its violation of the nation¬ 
alistic canons of demographic and cultural unity. 
The population of Swit/.erlniid includes three differ¬ 
ent language group.s, German, French and Italian. 
Approximately three million Swi.ss use the first of 
these languages, soniewliat over 800,000 use the 
.second and alnnit 250,000 use the third. In addition 
somewhat 50,000 use a dialect know'it as Roniansch 
w’hich has some literary significance. The Imgnistic 
groups, moreover, arc geographically quite sharply 
separated from each other by the cantonal Imuudaries. 
Thus the Ticino is almost exclusively an Italian 
speaking canton, Geneva, Vaud, Ncnchatal, and 
Valais are almost exclusively French and all the 
remaining cantons except ifehi and Pri-bourg arc 
almost exclusively German. 

In Bern the German impulation predominates 
ovtff the French in the ratio of 5 to 1 and in Fri-bourg 
the French t>otmlation predominates over the Gcmran 
in the ratio of 2 to 1. Moreover all the languages 
including even the Roniansch are regarded as offdal 
for matters relating to the Federal government and 
administration and there are few educated Swiss who 
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cannot u$e two or even tliree of Utese languages. 
Notwithstanding these facts, Switzerland remains a 
nation with three major and geographically quite 
hliari>ly distinguished linguistic communities who 
probably have as many cultural aillliatioms with their 
respective linguistic brethren in the contiguous great 
nations, states of (lermany, France and Italy as they 
have with each other (p. 981-ft2), 


RXIJt'.IUUS DllfFRRKNCKS 

* Another centrifugal fact«>r affecting Switzer¬ 
land’s nationhood is the confessional cleavages. 
Through Switzerland runs the boundary line of the 
Keformation, Zwiuglj’, and Calvin with other Swiss 
having helped to establish it. Avoiding the linguistic 
l)oun<laries it divides both the German cantons from 
each other as well as the French. Among the later 
Vaud, Geneva and Neuchatel are predominantly 
rr<ttestun while lAtzern, Zug, the two half cantons 
of rnterwalden and the canton of S<dotliurn arc owr- 
helniiiigly catholic. Many of the cantoys arc then'll 
selves evenl> dividal between two branches of 
Chriestendom. This is notably tiue of St. Gallen and 
Aargau. Somewhat less than two-thirds of the entire 
population is Protestant, somew'hal more than a third 
is Catholic. In addition there are almut 18,000 jews 
and some 50,000 who identify themselves with no 
rcligicms confession. 

Religions differences have in the past contributed 
their due share to iiilernecine strife. Fw three 
centuries after the Kefonnation the Cantons fought 
amongst themselves on-numeruns neensious. (p. 982). 

(From Histoiy of SwUzctland by llechsli) 

(^n AiWl 8, 1524 was concluded at Bcckenried a 
union of 5 cantons. Lucerne, Uri, Schwyz, Unter- 
wnlden, and Zug for the purpose of ‘♦imnislilng and 
eradicating so far as their means allowed Lutheran, 
Zwinglian, Hussite doctrine” and thus was con¬ 
stituted the first of those religious fkmderbutida of 
which henceforward Swiss history is so full. In all 
religious questions the five cantons henceforward 
acted as a united whole. The five cantons even enter¬ 
tained the idea of 3iat the confederation o(tght to 
proceed agait^t Zurich for breach of the federal 
alliance, if necessary by force of anus in order to 
bring it back to the catholic faith. In 1624 a reliffious 
war was on thq virgb of breaking out. ttMi five 


cantons took the severest panel measures against the 
adherents of the new doctrine and Zurich, the Pro¬ 
testant being isolated had no i)ower to protect its co¬ 
religionists. Whereas, at Qrht they had been content 
with the expulbitm of heretics, they began in 1525 
to burn them “with lire to dust and ashes” and 
endeavoured U> give their methods the force of law 
throughout the entire cmifcderatiou. In 1525 the 
Diet held at Lucerne decreed severe punishuicut 
against the Lutheran Zwinglian heresy and against 
the printing and diffusion of Zwinglts writings and 
similar books, (p. 95-96). , 

The removal of images from churches by certain 
commune’s governments by order of Zurich led to the 
wrath of the five cantons and the leaders were 
executed with sw'urds. The wars of religious move- 
uieiit extended into the valleys of tlie Kaetian Alps. 
The Orisons was in a condition of political ferment. 
The Kappel wars followed and it was the first great 
success of the reviving Catliolicism. The is.suc of 
the Kappel war not merely from the Protestant point 
of view’ but also from that of nation was an irremi- 
diable misft^rlunc since thereby was definitely esta- 
bli.shcd the splitting up of Switzerland into two 
hostile religious camps and the country was hence¬ 
forward condemned fin: centuries to the suicidal 
omploymcul of iLs energy against itself, (p. 128 Ibid). 

At the end of the 16th century religions strife 
was the occasion for the partition of the canfen of 
Appenzell inlo Uie two half cantons respectively tlie 
interior and the exterior Rhodes. Here for 60 years 
the tw’o faiths had, thanks to religious frcerloin, been 
able to live side by side in peace. Now at the 
instigation of Nuuico, the Catholic majority in the 
caiMlal of Appenzell dclcnnined that they would no 
longer tolerate any heretics, the Frotcslauts were now 
either to become Catholics or to emigrate. In 1570 
Appenzell w’as divided into Catholic and Protestant 
halves, (p. 178). 

Linguistic differences have also caused trouble or 
at least aggravated difficulties arising from other 
cauaes. Nevertheless despite these religious and 
linguistic differences and the internal discord which 
they have sometitnes occaripned* Swiss legal and 
tnointl unil^’ has grown firmer jyith each passing 
geoerafiioni, ** 

(From Governments of Continent} liurope, p. 083) 
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Ifrotn 1848 onwards atjd at an accelerated rate 
since 1874, the cunfedcratiou developed from a loose 
federation of states info a gemtiue centralised state 
existing beside and above the cantons and taking 
from them an even greater proportion oL state duties 
heretoforee witliin their jurisdiction. Far from the 
sea, lacking coal, iron, and other raw material, 
SwiUeiland Jia.s nevertheless become an industrial 
and commercial country which lakes rank with 
bhigland, Helgiuni and Ilolland. The foreign trade 
of vSwitzerland uhieli in 1885 consisted of imports 
amounting to 681,000,000 francs and exiKirls amount¬ 
ing to 641,000,000 francs had fn 1911 increased to 
1,744,000,(XK) imports and the exports to 1253,(X)0,000. 

(Fioin Ilisioiy of Sunizctlond by Oechsh) 

To-day there is no iK‘oplc in bhirope among 
whom a sense of natioiud unity and of patriotic devo¬ 
tion is more fnmiy lixed than among the Swiss. In 
a world grown somewhat weary of the too frequent 
leitcration of the principle of political self-tletennina¬ 
tion for races, religions and linguistic groups, the 
Swiss offer a splendid example of how stateluxal and 
national patriotism can be tostereil m utter deHanci 
of such a iirinciple. 

(From (fOViTuments of Continental Ivnrope, p. 983). 

The intellectual vigoiw of the Switzerland was 
manifested throughotit the I9th century by the 
honouralilc share the country took in the literary 
movements in Oermany, France, Switzerland at the 
same time ill many resjiects pursuing her own path. 
The creations ot the greatest Swiss poet Gottfried 
Keller of Zurich and the great wi iters as Albert 
llitzuis, Couard Ferdinand Meyer breathe the ardent 
pati iotism of the generation which created the federal 
stale of 1848. (Gechsli, p. 417). 


V. A IJ':.SSON FROM SUDKTAN GRRMANS 
Found 

Although it is customary to regard Poland aa a 
state of 34,50,09,000 people, its polish population 
numbers only about 2,30,00,(XK). Tlie rest consists 
of national j^inorities which according to official 
statistitis i mstlltulc between 30 per cent and 35 per 
.'cn'l <ll|pthc popiAation, unofficial obscnrVcrai believe 
that cho per cenege may Im ns high as 40 per cent. 


Poland has a larger minority population than any 
other country in Europe. The minorities control 
almut 30 per cunt of the votes. According to the 
religion test, 64 8 pet cent of the people are Roman 
Catholic. The three most important nationalities m 
Poland arc the Germans, the Ukraniuus and the Jews. 
The Germans are the minority w'hich had a powerfid 
national fatherland to which they may look for 
assistance. Tlie jews arc widely scattered, 80 per 
cent of the Jewish population 1>cing found in the 
cities. Ill contrast tlkranians form a comjiuct majority 
with a solid social structure ill the rural sections of 
byastcrii Galicia and the liastcru provinces. (From 
Poland: Key lo Euwpe by Raymond Leslie Buell.) 


ThK ICxAMPLU ok TIIK St'DKTA.N GlCKMANS 
(b'rom The Hindu Muslim QvesUons by Beni Ptasad) 

Above all, Ihcie is a rough parallel lietween the 
Smlet'in movement in Czechoslovakia and the advo- 
^'Scy of partition in India. The German minority whicli 
coiisti lilted 23 4 per cent of the Czechoslovak po]»nla- 
tion and was concentrated mainly in the thioe pro¬ 
vinces of Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, long agitated 
oul> foi a large .share in udmiiiistrntioii and luilicy. 
But in re.sponse to the pan-Oennanism embodied in 
Nazi creed of neighbouring Germany, the Home 
Front, as the Sudetan German party led by Conard 
llcnlcin was called aftci 1933 and mure definitely in 
1935, began to think of frontier rcvi.sioii. The 
Czechoslovak authorities had certainly lo answer for 
a few' acts of omission and commission, specially in 
the years immediately following 1918; otherwise no 
slate in Europe had a cleaner record in minority 
policy. But the Sudetans now accused it of oppres¬ 
sions and injustices without caring to prove the 
charges. Indeed, henceforward, an "atrocity” cam¬ 
paign became part of the technique of minority move¬ 
ments in Europe. The Sudetan parly declined con¬ 
cessions made by the Czech Government and went on 
raising its demands. Bi>eakij^ at Carlsbad on the 
24th of April, 1938, Conard llenlcin formulated eight 
lioints, inter alia, rcimdiatiiig the very conception 
that there was a Oaechoslovak State containing a 
Gaman minority, demanding equality of status for 
the Sudetan Germans and the Czechs, a guarantee of 
this equality by recognition of the Sudetan Germans 
as a united legal iicrsonality, and full autonomy in 
every department of Vfc of the Gemian area of 
Czechoslovakio, including full lilierty to prixrlaim 
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(icnuauism and adhcbion to German ideology. On 
the 7th of June was biibmittcd a Meiitoraudum (not 
ljublishcd until the 19th of July), demanding re¬ 
organization of the state into racial areas, virtual 
indc'i)endence for each area and at the same time an 
wjual voice in such central governniont as might 
remain. At last even the offer of home rule was 
declined and the Sudetanland, under overwhelming 
German, X‘*rench and British support, stvedetl fiom 
Czechoslovakia and was incorporated into the German 
Reich in October 1938. The secession could not, 
however, form the last chapter in the story. It left 
the rest t>f the country defenceless ran-Gcnnanism is 
necessarily a brand of imperialism. In March 1939 
it detacluxl Slovakia from the dismembered state and 
annexed the rest of it. 


iT.s Iniuiknck in India 

The entire course of events was fully reported 
and closely ol>servcd in India, as elsew'hcrc, becaftjjc 
it 1)1 ought Ivurope to the veige of wai in September, 
1938 and convinced all in Maix'h 1939 that a world 
wai had become unavoidable. The progress of the 
Sudetan demands fiom a large sliare in administra¬ 
tion and policy to a repudiation of minority' status, 
the claim to separate nationluMKl, the denial of Czecho¬ 
slovak unity, charges of atrocities and oppression 
unsupported by evidence, the demand for frontier 
revision, the advocacy of a virtual partition together 
with the claim of 50 i)cr cent share in the residual 
central organisation all these features in the Sudetan 
movement in 1936-38 found their wunterpart in the 
resolutions of the Muslim League in 1939'41. In fact, 
some of the phrases wnployed are identical. 


VI 

1. INDIA AND IRELAND 

The startling resemblance beuveen Ireland and 
India after the British settlement was observed by 
the Irish press on the announcement of the Mount- 
batten plan. The following extracts are from h daily 
paper: 

Dublin, June 5.—-The Irish press yesterday com¬ 
pared the British plan for India with the partition of 


Ireland, the newspapers alike disapproving of it on 
those giouiuls. 

The Catholic Conservative Dublin newspaj»er 
“Irish Independent" declared: “The example of 
partitioning of Ireland should prove that partition is 
only a w.iy of avoiding .some iiinnediate ditllcultics by 
creating more serious diflieulties for future limes." 

The Belfast, “Irish News" wrote: “There is 
such startling rescmblaiiee between the new jilau for 
India and the plan which paititioned Ireland that one 
wonders whether statesmen really mean it to succeed. 
If this pro|H)sal is Britain's parting gift, it proves that 
on the end as at the bogiiiuing she has learned 
nothing." 

The Conservative Dublin “Irish Times" said 
that the situation in India today is 'strangely and 
ominously parallel with the siluatitm in Ireland in 
1920-22. Great Britain has reposed her faith once 
again in a compromise that may establish tcm)M>rary 
peace, but contains seeds of trouble. 

“Similar cleavage in Ireland, 25 years ago, 
resulted iii a dividc'd luition, whose material and 
s])iritual wc.'ikncss has beamic iiu'rensingly evident. 

“It looks very much us if Great Britain will still 
be holding tlie Indian baby in 1980, less intimately 
])crhaps, but not less firmly than she has been 
holding it up to 1947." 

“Irish Press", the (lovcrumcnt organ, comment¬ 
ing on the new Indian plan said: 

“Ever since British withdrawal had been made 
1 ‘crtain by the courage of the Nationalist movement 
and sufferings of its leaders the Muslim League has 
demanded iiartition. In going, Britain will leave 
India weakened by dismemberment ns she left 
Ireland, Governments may change, but imperial 
policy seems to go on for ever." 

2.‘ PARTITION AND ARABS 

(By Abdnl Qaynm) 

* 

The Arabs, as a rale, arc highly snsceiitiblc to 
the word '''Partition". To the PaTtottinians it bringa 
back grim memories of the repeated British attempts 
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at the division of Palcslinc between the Arabs and 
the Jews. 

To the Iraqis it is a discuiicerliiif; rcinindiT of 
the violent desire of the Kurds to establish a .separate 
Slate. To^ the Syrians it recalls the alinu.st forcible 
secession, of AlcRandretta by the Turks. Above all, 
to the ICsyptkin'j it tends to be a distracting clenieiit 
m their plans loi the unity of the Nile Valley. 


When, therefore, the British Government 
announced—almost with a flourish of trumiiets—^their 
decision to partition India, many an Arab shrugged 
his shoulders and smiled cynically at India’s future. 
The cnuscu.sus of Arab opinion would appear to be 
that the partition of India was neither a success fot 
the Muslim lycague, nor a defeat for the Congress, 
but an uiMiualilied victory for the British. 


The Hindu ^lushm problem initiated by the League on llie basie oi two nations’ theory 
was oliserved bv C. A. Mncnitncy in “National States ami National Mnioiities’’, 

“The struggle re.s<.'mbles fanly closely that waged by the Magyar.-* against the House of 
Habsburg ; and the support given to Biitish iitle b\ the Mahoniedaii-* of India recalls tlie alliance 
so often made between the Habsbuigs and the ib-imans and Cnmts of Iliingaiy. And just 
as the conflict between the Magjai-* and the “^itionahlies’’ in Hungary did not reach its 
climax until the Habsburgs had inactically abdicated tlieir right to mUrveiie in Hungary’s 
internal affairs, so the presence of the b'liglish in India is postpiniing the tiue tlasli between 
tlu native rait-s. As Iiulia acijuites iiioie real self-government, so that clash will conic lO 
resemble more closely sundry of the internal conflicts which luu'c rent the states of I'laslern 
IJuroiHi .... one may pray that those who read the history will have the wisdom to learn 
the lessons. One such lesson he has meiitioiud earlier in the book, which wc m India will 
do well to bear in mind. When open conflict broke out between the Magyars and the 
Habsburgs, the Croats and almost all ihe other minoriUes sided with the Crown and the 
Magyars were overcome. Hungary came to be nile<l from Vienna by a centialized and 
Germauiidug bureaucrac^' giving satisfaction neither to the Magyar nor to the Slnvoiiik ambition. 
This evoked from a witty Magyar the cfimnient to a Cioat friend that 'you have got as reward 
what wc have got as punishment'.’’ 


\fnditt Divided: Rajendra Prasad| 


The following other extract also has u Ixariug in the situation in India. 

“If we take the establishment of liberty lor the realisation of duties to be the end of civil 
society, wc must conclude that those states are substantially the most perfeot which . . . • 
include various distinct nationalities without oppressing them. Those m which no mixture 
of races has occurred are imperfect; and those in which its efforts have disaiipearcd 
are decrepit. A state which is incompetent to satisfy different races coiidienuis itself ; a state 
which labours to neutralise, to absorb, </r to exi»el them, destroys its own vitality ; a state 
which dues not include them is destitute of the chief basis of sulf-govcniment." 


[India Divided: Rajendra Prasad] 



CHAPTER XLV 

CONSOLIDATION OF THE INDIAN UNION 

Sri G. C. Sundhi 


T ill? very first chseiilial of a rni<in is its 
political unification. A younn Slate in its 
first fomialive staRc, imist give the higliest 
priority to tlie task of political consolida¬ 
tion, social and economic stability ami security 
against disruption and aggiossion. While in due 
course, the ec(»nomic development of 


leaving Soveieigiity to the two Dominions tcMik their 
stand on technical grounds that no doubt was a 
VC 1 V thill camouflage of their real intention. The 
retreat in India uas to be according to plan and the 
retention of India as a Dominion and of British 
economic and strategis i*Ohition in India and these 
mdciteudeiit islands, in a balanced 


the country would be the sticmgest 
force for its securitj' and safety, in 
the transitional stage short term 
ineasuies might be necessary. Also 
all plans must be directed towards, 
and measured by the suprmne lest 
of unification of the conntrj. 


MoUNTllATTliN Pl,AN 

Tilt Mountbalten Plan—and ear¬ 
lier Plans w ere wtirstt in this rest>ect 
had left the structuie of our State 
with three major weaknesses. It 
severed parts of an economic and 
strategic unit and created a bordci* 
State on the Western and Kaistern 
frontier that was, bound, under the 
very circumstances of its birth, to 
be not very friendly to the Indian 
Union. Its hostility and ambition 
to exiiand would be natural and the 
slogans, like ‘Has Kc lia hai 
Pakistan, lar kc Icngc Hindustan’ 
would reflect a natural sentiment. 
Secondly the Plan left in India a 
big minority, distributed all over 
the country, with inflamed senti- 
mente and divided loyalty, n force 
of firiction in times of peace atid a 



and ingeiious structure had to Iw 
ensuied. 

It is no use tiKlay to go into 
Biitisli intentions or the merits of 
the Plan that we ultimately accepted. 


I’OSITION WITH RBHAR1>,S Tf> THE 

States 

As it was, the situation with 
regard to the {states, at the time of 
transfer of imwers, was fraught with 
grave peril. It would have been 
natural for the rulers and their 
advisers to distrust the Coiigres.s, 
to give way to their i>ersonal ambi¬ 
tious and declare independence that 
the deiiarting British had willed in 
their fnvour-like a miswly ricli uncle 
who would not part with a i>ie in 
his life time. It is not yet fully 
r(»lised what a triumph it has lieen 
for Indian diplomacy, foresight and 
patriotism that this danger teas over¬ 
come in such a smooth and swift 
manner, almost completely. The 
credit, and the gretitodc of the 
generations to come, must go, for 
this, fcgreuiost, to Sardar PatePs 


fifth column in times of criMs. handling of the ^States problem at 

Thirdly, the Plan left the numerous Btaies, comiins* this crisis and earlier in file Cotlgress r>oliry vdth 
ing ptfcB than one fourth of tho total Union area, regard to States. Pahistan complications 

as indeitendent tljad sovereign. The Ihritish instead of with regard to Junagarh, Kashmi^ and Hyderabad 
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for the altitude ot Hyderabad is only a furlhcraucc 
of the Pakistan spirit and scheme. But, perhaps 
Pakistan also lielped in niakiiiA tiie States realise the 
danger tp’uckly. Credit and j^ratitude must also go 
to the sense of patriotism, and realities, shown by 
the lulers ami Dewans of the States, specially those 
who gave a lead. 

That tins vniooth passage has been an uncal¬ 
culated ilcveloimient for tjic British die-hards who 
had given full sui)p(j|rl to Mountbatteil Plan—would 
be evident fiom the nimtsing anxiety displayed by 
the Conservative niemliers, id the Parliamentary 
debate about the Slates being eoerced, one by one, 
into the Indian I'nion. 'I'he eharge of coercion was 
however, refuteil by the Slates themselves and no 
gratitude shown for British sympathy. While it 
must be said that Lord Mountbatteil has been most 
helpful in rounding up the States into the TTnion, 
the attitude of the British press, and their represen¬ 
tative ill India, the Statesman over the iptestion of 
Kashmir .md Hyderabad is a ])ointer. 

Kashmir links ui» the Indian territory with the 
C. S. S. R. It has also been kaiked upon as a poten¬ 
tial homehuMl for a white colonv. Ilyiterabad has 
been taken for granted to remain ‘independent’, a 
base, dumping ground and ulster in the ver}' centre 
of the Tbiioji of India. Thus, when there was a 
danger fif Uj'dcrabad seltleineiit being reached, the 
Statesman cairied a frantic campaign, with a series 
of leaders and inspiretl articles, not only justifying in¬ 
dependence of Hyderabad, but boosting the Itlehad- 
ul-Muslmin jiarty for their attempts to prevent such 
settlement by force. Their leader had jienetrating 
black eyes. Their followers coniprisCHl a detcrmiucil, 
diilled and active youth, "IlyderalMid is not 
Junagath”, we were told. "It is bigger, sturdier, 
belter ariiictl, better governed, economically more self- 
sufTicient.” That was not all. “Further it enjoys, 
unlike Junngarh international prestige having long 
been viewed throughout the Islamic world with 
rc-ipect as the premier Indian State, a semi*ijidci)en- 
(lent ancient monarchy, impressive survival of 
hlughal power, focus of modern Muslim culture.’* 

The prohlem of Hyderabad has how’cver been 
teiiiporarilv solved or jmt off and we have no doubt 
of its ultimate solution. Junagarh is also over. 
Kashraii ••roblem now’ fulb m a different category. 
The iffol I’.in ^of States may be taken as successfully 
soI|edlyiIready. /The danger that might aci*® fro"’ 
inu .ulual nilcr^cherisliing suicidal dreams of assert¬ 


ing disruptive independence or of a comhinatioii of 
rulers as an oppositic»n are now very remote. The 
Maharaja of Bikaner recently refuted such suspicion 
and denied that there w as any intention of the Princes 
forming a separate bloi' in tlie Douiinioti Parliament 
or the resurrection of the Princes’ Chainher. In fact 
it is more likely that with the iutriKluctiou of con- 
slitntional govcriiiiients in the Slates that can no 
longer be withheld- the States will have more and 
more coiiiiiiou adiiiinistralive coiieerii with the C'eiilie 
and more and more subjects, besides the original 
three on the basis of which they acceded w'ould he 
eoiiiiMonly dealt with. The wooing henceforward is 
bound to be on the side of the States, for security ami 
sbiirt in the schemes of jirosperity and progress that 
our great eoimtrx will soon see through. 

In any case the protection of the Ibiioii from 
recalicitraut States and from forces of disorder that 
might threaten them and the Indian Union is Mtie 
in the hands of Sardar Patel. His policy with regard 
to^lhc States has been frieiully and iirm. Recently 
.during bis visit to Rajkot Sardar Patel made a public 
jH'oiiouiicemeiil f<<r the benefit of the Stales rulers and 
people. 

Sardar Patel enijili.isized that, as one who had 
done more than anyone else to preserve the true 
rights of the Princes he fell llial the Princes could 
survive only as trustees of the people. “Let them , 
not heed false or fraudulent advice which interested 
jiersoiis engngcHl in pursuit of selfish ends might offer 
them. Instead let them carry the iieoplc with them. 
Princes and people belong to one family and their 
t>cst and iiiutual interest lies in remaining as a family 
rallicr than behaving as foes. But at the same time 
it is the duty of the peoi»le to jirovc themselves worthy 
of the great responsibility which a democratic regime 
entails.** 

He recalled how Cochin had lately seen the 
farthest advance yet made on the road to respon¬ 
sible government but how*, dj^spitc the full co-opera¬ 
tion of the Ruler, the responsible government in the 
State had come to grief. But this was no weak 

kneed a|)ti«aseinent. 

* 

Referring to t^c fomentation of trouble in the 
States by Pakistan, he said: 

“I assure you that w'e are not going to let the 
grass grow under our feet. Kvai if all these troubles 
come at the same time we have got resources which 
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would enable Ub to stand up to all of them at the 
same time. If they are anxious to challenge us, we 
would be ready to accept it. 

*'Let no State have evil designs on us or dream 
of extending its hegemony. Let them not entertain 
the fond hope of any Jatistan or Rajastan or Sikhis- 
tan. If they persist, all these dreamers will soon 
be disillusioned. Instead let them realize which way 
their true interest lies.” 

Sardar Patel’s bill giving the Central Govcni- 
inent powers and jurisdiction in the non-jurisdictional 
and scini'jnrisdictiunal States and Taluks and the 
debate when this bill was passed on December 9, 
1947 also gives an indication of the Sardar’s clear 
recognition of the need of vigilence and firmness in 
this vital Issue of our political existence. “Para- 
niountcy”, Sardar Patel said, "was dead and gone 
and nobody mourned or lamented it.” There was 
no intention on the part of Government of India to 
encroach on the authority of any Stale and the till 
was in the interests of some small Slates Ihemsclves 
for keeping peace. "The Government of India pro¬ 
posed to function as a Government and would not 
allow any vacuum or anardiy to dcveloi> in any part 
of the country.” The bill had the support of the 
States representatives in the House, though there was 
a lively debate before it was pa.ssed. 


OrmcR Forces op PoLWicAt. DiSRumoN 

The 1935 Act, with ‘Provincial Autonomy’ and 
irresponsible Centre had a natural tendency to pro¬ 
mote provincial rivalries and separatist development. 
This, however, was cheeked by the over-all control 
of the Coijgress Parliamentary Board, in which also 
the guiding hand was of Sardar Patel. 'There is 
always a danger in a big Union like ours of terri¬ 
torial zones developing on pwallel Unes, with in¬ 
creasing friction with thf Centre and of indiscipline 
and revolt. The question of provincialism in India 
is more a cultural and economic than a politieal pro¬ 
blem and may be dealt under that head. The danger 
of disruption in the country is from political parties, 
based on personal ambition to capture ipower by 
some leaders or a class of people and by a party that 
owes allegiance to some Smte outside the tfriion. 

This bHngs us to the question of liberty fw every 
body to work fty such poUtical Cods as oUe tfaitdm 
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best. In the transitional stage, and in face of the 
actual situation, we must be prepared to curtail this 
liberty a good deal in our new State. Forces that are 
clearly disruptive must be checked if necessary by 
emergency legislation and strong executive action. 
It is natural for ambitious individuals and parties to 
try and fish in troubled waters. There has been a 
lot of drilling and recruitment of private armies and 
the A. I. C. C. had to pass a special resolution to 
check these. This applies to R. S. S. vS., the various 
students groups being exploited by designing poli¬ 
ticians, si>edally in West Bengal and the various 
T^'flist’ groups o\it to carve a kingdom. The recent 
happening in Calcutta in the name of demonstrations 
against the West Bengal Security Bill was only an 
index of what had been going on in Calcutta by 
the instigation of some leaders of Hindu Sabha, the 
Communist Party and the various 'Revolutionary’, 
‘Socialist,’ ‘Marxian’ mushroom growths. The 
Communist Party stands in a class by itself. For one 
thing their avowed object of promoting class war is 
fraught with danger in our economic and political 
conditions. For another their allcgiauec has been 
.suspected to lie more with a foreign State than with 
the national State. 


PROBI.EM OP Muslim Minority in India 

The most difficult problem left to India after its 
division is that of the Muslim minority that had been 
a supporter of the ‘Two Nation’ theory. But i^haps 
the Mountbatten Flan is superior to the earUet Plans 
in this respect, which would have impeded progress 
at every step. While we most aim at building a 
seculiar State for the satisfaction of Muslim as well 
as other minorities and for vital modern rationally- 
ba.<)ed progresa, the problem is not only cultural but 
has a political afqtect now. Tlic loyalty and prefer¬ 
ence of an overwhelmingly large proportion of the 
Muslim supporters of the Les^gue for the foreign 
State of Pakistan cantiot be easily dismissed. Inci¬ 
dents to emphasise this imve been too recent and 
numerous and doubt has been expressed even by our 
most sober statestneh^ like Sri Govind Ballabh Pent 
and othete. The need for a clearly defined and firmly 
executed Oovmument policy on this issue and the 
eounected issue of out rsHethms with Pakistan, was 
brought to the lore recently by ilmherya Ktipalani, 
the Cougrate PresMbmt hinuelf ^ in fact formed 
the major issue of difrerenoe which he resigned 
front that oxi^||ed offityi We eotm^ do better than 
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(luotc Acliarya Kriptdani in statiuR the iwsition with 
regard to the connected ihbucb of Pakistan and its 
residuary in India. The following is part of the 
speech delivered in the A.l.C.C. at Delhi. 


KKIPALANI’S SPKhXTl 

t 

“Looking back qycr tile ghastly tragedy of tlic 
hint two months, I have no doubt that we would have 
been wise if, before agreeing to partition, we had 
made Mr. Jiunah face the logical consequences of his 
theory of two*nalions. 

We did not and do not believe in this pernicious 
theory and yet by accepting the June 3rd Plan we 
were more or less driven to adopt it as the basis of 
partition. However, iny purpose in inviting your 
attention to this tragedy is not to discuss the past 
but to seek light for the future so that we may face 
it within one mind and with a clear coucei>tion of 
the is.sues at stakes. 


Two-nation Tukory 

"Those of our Muslim countrymen, and they 
formed the overwhelming niajoiity of the Muslim 
community, tvho, misguided by the I^iague leader¬ 
ship, helped in the establishment of Pakistan ns.surc 
us today that they no more helievc in the two-nation 
theory. They arc as vehement in their loyalty to 
the Indian Union as they were for the division of the 
country. Although we welcome these expressions of 
loyalty, it is only by their deeds that this loyalty 
can be tested. Nor is repentance in itself sufficient 
to wii)c out the evil consequences of the mischief 
already perpetrated. 

“The last few months* experience shotild teach 
us that it is ea.sy to divide the country but not so 
easy to divide the peace of the country. In sinte of 
the national and non-cnminunal basis of our State 
we cannot ignore the fact that whatever is done in 
Pakistan has its inevitable repercussion in India. Wc 
should, therefore, frankly tell the League-minded 
Muslillls tha^ though we Congressmen and our 
Oovenuni nts '^are determined to protect them, we 
calliol^o so metely on the strength of* qur police 
and amy. A tjitmocracy cannot put down the com¬ 
mon than by sheer force of arms. The safety of the 


Mui>lim.s must come from their Hindu uciglilKuus 
who form a majority of the poitulaiiou and from 
whom the majority in the ranks of the police and 
army must come. These will nut be active in afford¬ 
ing this protection unless thej' know that their 
coreligionists in Pakistan are getting a fair deal. 


Lraiutk Poi.itic.s 

“If that is so the Muslim coniumnity must 
organise itself to bring pressure on Pakistan to do 
justice to its miiiorilieh. It is tlie only way that it 
can show its loyalty to the Indian Union at this 
critical juiicttirc. If the Muslim community fails in 
this effort it must 1)C ready to help the Indian Union 
to adopt whatever pressure international jiraclice 
jirescribcs to settle dispute.s between two independent 
Stales. 

. "It is no good shutting one’s eyes to facts. Wc 
^nnst face them boldly and keep it in minds as to 
what wc must do if we wish to preserve the freedom 
we have won after years of suffering and sacrifice. 
The is.suc at stake is the very existence of our Stale. 
This time wc realised that the jiolilios of the Muslim 
League and the principles which govern its ]>olicy in 
Pakistan are the very negation of all that the Congrcs.s 
had stood for and one which wc .seek to build our 
own State in India. We believe in a secular, demo¬ 
cratic State and, whatever the provocation and what¬ 
ever measures wc may be obliged to adopt to safe¬ 
guard its security, we cannot think in terms of a 
communal State. The League, on the other hand, 
with its creed of Islamic cxclusivenes,s, its cult of 
communal hatred and its practice of terrorism and 
treachery is an exact replica of the German Nazis. 
The more we appease its appetite the more it will 
devour till, like the Nazis in Europe, it will become 
a menace to the peace of Asia. If we do not take 
a firm stand today and prepare against this menace, 
we shall, like Chkmberlaim’s England rule our folly. 

“I d0 not suggest that we should declare war 
on Pakistan. Far from ft. On the contrary, I hope 
and pray that .such an unhappy contingency will 
never arise. But l’ do believe that the only way to 
avoid the ghastly tragedy of a war between India 
and Pakistan is to make India strong. There are 
many sanctions, economic and other, short of war, 
which we can use to help Pakistan see that friendly 
and amicable relations with India are to tlie mutual 
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advantage of both countries. Fear of the conse* 
quences of one’s folly is a salutary factor in enforcing 
international, if not also individual morality. 

"(Jur first and foremost duty to-day therefore is 
to sink all our i>eUy inter-gioup or personal 
diilerences in one Herculean effort to build up a 
])ouerful state which will be a bulwark of peace. 1 
am a believer in non-violence, but I understand the 
logic of violence. Our State, like every other State, 
maintains an army and must use it when occasion 
deinumls it. Weakness, I hold, is a crime. If we 
lack the supreme courage of non-violence and the 
w'ill to follow the tlandhian way, let us at least have 
the common courage of disciplined violence. We 
have enough of resources and more than enough of 
niun-power. All wc need i.s organisation and drive to 
train and equip our'men so tliat every city, every 
town, every village should have a disciplined citizen- 
army, which will be an instrument of service in peace 
and a guarantee of scmirity in war. As far as I 
know the popular mind, the people are only 4oo 
anxious to co-operate with the Oovernment in such 
an organisation. I dare say the Government is aware 
of the urgency of the situation and is perhaps 
planning such a drive, but so far there has been little 
evidence of it, witli the result that the people instead 
of being inspired with enthusiasm and confidence are 
daily becoming renstive and critical and looking to 
coiimiutial organisations for a lead in this inattin*. 
After all in imlilics we must not only do the right 
thing but also appear to be doing so. 


Nation’s Strength 

’’The people niust also realise that a nation’s 
strength is to be measured not by the size of its 
armies but by the ability of the common citizen to 
rise to the occasion. The State can cope with 
external menace only if it can count on the disci¬ 
plined loyalty of its people. No State can be strong 
where tlie people are prone at the slightest provoca¬ 
tion to take the law into their hands. Whatever the 
provocations, the kind of lawlessness that recastly 
disfigured the face of Delhi was the greatest dis^ 
service that our people could have dmiie to the State. 
Apart from the moral degradation involved in lynch¬ 
ing innocent men 'and women for crimes of their 
co-religionists elsewhere, such anarchy is the very 
negation of the conditions necessary for prolectittg 
our new-found freedom. If the people have a 


grievance they must look to tlie Government to take 
the ueces-sary steps and if the Government of the 
day is nut willing or able to do so, they can demand 
a change in the Government. But they have no 
right to deprive others of the elementary rights of 
citizcn.ship for no other crime than that of belong¬ 
ing to a different religion. Even a criminal in a 
civilized State has a right to live, miless the State 
after a fair trial deprives him of it. It is degrading 
and barbaric of us to assume that a Muslim bccau.se 
he is a Muslim is unworthy to be a citizen of this 
State. All that we can demand is that those Muslims 
whose past record or present behaviour makes their 
loyalty to the Stale suspect should not be trusted 
with resjiousible positions in the services, in the 
interest of the safety of the State. But iu no case 
can the {lepple abrogate to themselves functions 
which proiierly belong to the Government. Thereby 
they will only weaken the State and W'reck the very 
fouiulatioiis of a stable and civilized existence. 


SouRCBs Oft Friction 

“There are at present two sources of friction 
between India and Pakistan which unless eliminated 
or wisely controlled in lime may develcq? into major 
conflicts or war. Gne relates to th« problem of the 
minorities, the other to Kashmir, Hyderabad, and 
Junagadh. In relation to both these problems it is 
desirable that our leaders in the Government should 
lake the A. I. C. C. into confidence and tell us what 
the present po.sition is and what the Government's 
future .stand is likely to Ije. On both the.se issues 
the nation is deeply agitated and Congressmen ought 
to know enough of the Government’s policy to be 
able to explain and justifj* it to the people. 


iMiNOKiTiBs IN Pakistan 

“We cannot absolve ourselves of our responsi¬ 
bility tow'ords the minorities in Pakistan. They were 
}«rt of our nation as much as we are. They suffered 
and fought as our comrades in the struggle for firee- 
doni. Tliey believed as fervently in the Congress 
deal of a united India as we did. It is not they but 
we who voted for the acceptance of the June 3rd Plan 
which has deprived them of the fruits of freedom and 
placed them at the mercy <4 ih whose ideals 
they did not believe. And yet asV^^^I Congressmen 
they accepted onr decision in go^ faith, believing 
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tlial it wab for the good of India as a whole. They 
believed in our assurauce that their rights in Pakistan 
would be adequately safe-guarded. How then can 
we disown responsibility towards them today ? How 
can we allow them to be treated as worse than 
Pariahs in Pakistan? How dare we deny to grudge 
them shelter when they come to us fleeing from terror 
wor!>c than de^th? You have tlieu to lay down a 
Ijolicy for all our provinces to follow. With intelli¬ 
gent ]>lanning and proper co-ordination we should 
lie able to absorb ill our economy a few million 
IMiOple. It may take time to do so, but the task 
should not be beyond our resources. 


ThANSFER of POPtUTlON 

"What, however, is exasperating is not the 
nature of the task but tlie fact that in this, as in 
several other matters, wc do not know where wc 
stand. We seem to be living from hand to mouth and 
have left the initiative in the hands of Pakistan. 
We ought to have anticipated the contingenc>' of a 
transfer of population being forced on us and should 
have provided for it in the June 3rd Agreement. As 
it is, we have been obliged to accept it with regard to 
the Punjab. Although Sind, Uoluchistan and the 
Krontiet arc not included in the arrangement, wc are 
faced with the fact of a daily exodus of Hindus from 
these provinces. 


Bsngai; Situation 

"Fortunately, the situation in Bengal is com- 
IMiralively better but he would be a rash prophet who 
said that a similar contingency would not arise there. 
Arc we going to let the initiative in this matter to 
rest with Pakistan so that whenever it suits its 
Government it hounds the minorities out of its land 
and forces as to maintain refugee camps in-perpe¬ 
tuity? How long are the rainonties in each Dominion 
to look for protection and shelter to the Government 
of the other Dominion?** 


Sardat lElitel, speaking at Rajkot had also ex¬ 
pressed *ttiRilir views on the situation of Muslim 
minority lii India and the attitude of Pjdcistnn, on 
Nr<?M|wr 12, 19^ three days earlier to -tRe< A.l.C.C. 
meeting where SDripalaniji had spoken. 


Sardor Patel had a* special word of advice for 
ihc Hindus and Muslims of Kathiawar. He recalled 
how in the post tlie Muslims of Kathiawar had con¬ 
tributed to the Muslim l^eaguc propaganda of the 
tw'o-natiuu theory and how they had taken part in 
I^engue politics. "But I have forgotten the past, 
which is dead and gone, if only they will treat it as 
such. 

"But, if they still feel an attaclnuent to the tvvo- 
ualiou theory and look to an outside Power, they 
have no place in Kathiawar. It was to put an end 
to this dual loyalty that we agreed to create Pakistan, 
.so that those who prefer to abide in that faith can 
find a place wh(xc they can pursue it. In India there 
is no place fur such persons. 

"If they stay in India, it can only be ns loyal 
citizens. Otherwise they have to be trcaUHl as 
foreigners with all the attendant disabilities. They 
should live in India like brothers and in harmony 
with non-Muslims.*’ 

* 

Sardar Patel enjoined upon the Hindus to follow 
Mahatma Gandhi in his creed of non-violence. He 
recalled how recent disturbances had disgraced India 
in tlie eyes of the world. It was lor them to wiin 
back their lost reputation by correct behaviour and 
noble conduct, he urged. 

At the same time he deplored the tendency to 
get panicky. "If we have to die, wc must die like 
brave men. As human beings with a sense of human 
dignity, we cannot die crying.** 

Sardar Patel asked Hindus and Muslims to forget 
the past and to live happily together. ‘*To make it 
irasulilc let Muslims in In^a search their conscience 
and ascertain if they are really loyal to this country. 
If they are not, let them go to the country which 
claims their allegiance.** 

4 * 

Pa]U8Tan*8 Actions 

Finally he felt he should make it clear to the 
audience that there was no question qf India being 
unable to face up to the threats which had been held 
ont. Pakistan’s actions were probably prompted by 
the feeling that India was in trouble and, therefexe, 
fomentation of trouble in the States would make 
matters worSe. 
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*1 bear Pakistan no ill will; I wish them god¬ 
speed. them only leave us to pursue our own 
salvation and stop meddling in our affairs even in 
places like far-off Tripura. We shall then each settle 
down to oiu: respective destiny. Maybe after we 
have become prosperous they will awaken themselves 
to the need for reunion in the best interest of both. 
It is aeitJier our business nor our intention to force 
a reunion. We only wish to be left alone so that 
both can live in peace and prosperity, happiness and 
harmony.” He concluded. 

The lead given to the Indian Muslims by 
Maulana in a recent Conference, if followed widely 
would no doubt go a long way in solving Utis situa¬ 
tion. It is also to be noted that the Muslim League 
is being dissolved in India. But a more positive 
jiolicy has to be followed by the Muslims in their 
own interests to strengthen tlie hands of those who 
w uul to see India a strong modern State and to bring 
pressute on their co-religionist in Pakistan for pro- 
tc'ction of the minorities there, before they can hope 
to disjiel the atmosphere of suspicion against them. 

Relations with Pakistan and India no doubt 
have become more and more strained almost to a 
breaking point, on account of the treatmeut of 
minorities in Pakistan, where a rule of utter law¬ 
lessness seems to prevail. Junagadh and then 
Kashmir has made the position very grave. In fact 
an undeclared war has been going on in Kashmir, 
between what are virtually Pakistan troops as 
invaders and the Union troops as defendants. But 
there is a hopeful aspect of the situation. The 
exchange of population has been going on for some 
time now smoothly and with mutual co-operation of 
the part of military and civil officials, immediately 
concerned. There has been a settlement without the 
need of arbitration recently on tire partition of assets 
and liabilities, with complete unanimity. Both 
Governments have reafErmed the x>tinciple tliat the 
ownership of the refugee property, both moveable 
and immoveable, continues to vest in the refugees 
and custodians have been appointed to look after 
these properties. A bitter cause of friction may thus 
be removed, perhaps. There are indication of a 
change in the attitude of the Pakistan Government 
that is full of promise. 

Tire stand taken by Sheikh Abdullah the great 
leader of Kashnih and his party has been a great 
sobbing factor in the atmosphere of oommunlsl diS'^ 


trust and hatred that League had engendered in our 
country. 


.Social Unification 

While thus the consolidation and integrity of 
our State must be built up and preserved by negotia¬ 
tion, legislation and it necessary by force of arms, 
deei» at the root of political cohesion must be the 
social and cultural unity of all people inhabiting 
within the boundaries of our Union. This work 
forms a long-term plan requiring patient building 
of the whole new life of our country. It only lays 
down a pattern in fact of the contents of Swaraj from 
the national angle, which should be the decisive 
angle. Itf India wu have a heritage of essential 
unity that should provide ns with the foundation of 
reconstruction. To build upou this we have further 
the experience and wisdom of succeeding ceutmrics 
in the East and the West to draw upon. But there 
must be a central guidance and co-ordination in our 
l>olicy with regard to all building, social as well ns 
economic, conceived for the country as a unit. The 
provinces fonned on a linguistic basis are in this way 
a hindrance to our unity. Language is a powerful 
cementing force, but an equally pow'erful barrier. 
Do we want our itfovinces to crystallise into siwcial 
cultural groups and would not a mixed xmpulation 
living in one administrative unit work for more 
homogeneous Indian population? In fact, provin¬ 
cialism should be dissolved by si>ecial effort, by free 
domicile, by encouragement of inter-i>roviucial 
marriages, facilities of travel and cultural exchange 
by enforcement of common national language, and 
common educational system and text books and pro¬ 
motion of more and more all-India institutions, ser¬ 
vices, and projects. There should be a conscious and 
organised effort to bring in more standardisation in, 
even tilings of outward appearance and way of life 
in the provinces and different communities, such as 
dres.s and modes, houses and furnishing, way of 
serving and eating food, customs of social inter¬ 
course between men and women. Such usage as 
works for segregation between communities, classes 
or creeds should be dfreonraged and even iienalised. 
ThU can be done perhaps only by modernisation 
in otUlook and models as Ataturk; Kemal did in 
Turkey. Or a attnpkr, healihidi: enode of new wgys 
of Hfe, more sitilcd to otir poor c^try, »icfa as has 
beeti evolved by the Wardha school may be taken 
up ae a model* * 
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Wc shall have to have a i)oUcy towards religion 
in this context. While we must have a secular State 
by alraobl complete agreement, what arc we going to 
do to the deeplaid fissparous tendency that various 
oceds in India give rise to? This factor is so strong 
in our country that it cannot he ignored and all 
plans of *>ocial reconstruction have to take note of 
the negative uftd iiositivc contribution of religious 
belief and usage in India. We should no longer have 
either the motives or tlii' nervousness of a foreign 
(io\eininent to follow a policy of non-interference in 
anil-social and anti-national customs. The citadel of 
orthodoxy must be challanged and ovcrconie in every 
religion. It is neither dcshable, nor possible in India 
to almlish or even discourage religion. It must be 
overi'oine by a new univeri^lisiii, religion based on 
molality and selfless .service, of justice and amity. 


The machinery for social re-building would be 
partially of the State, but the Congress can play a 
great part in it under the leadership of Gandhiji in 
whom we have our greatest unifying asset. 

The greatest unifying factor, perhaps will be the 
m.ilerial and social progress of our people depending 
on Uiu great plans of our Government. People will 
foiget to look towards the past and on petty dividing 
tealures in the vi.siou of what lies ahead within their 
reach. 

Our passage to freedom will be complete only 
with such realisation even in part. Then alone shall 
we enter the gates ot liberty where wc have arrived 
today and the bastion of our new' Slate ivill stand 
impregnable by the united will of all our people. 





THIS ("oNstifufioiial Ashemhly declares its firm and solemn 
resolve to proclaim India as an Independent Sovereign Republic 
and to draw up for hei future (fovet nance a Constitution, 

W IfKRKIN the territories that now comprise British India, the 
territories that now form the Indian States, and such other parts of 
India as are outside British India and the Stales as well as such 
other territories as are willing to be constituted into the Independent 
Sovereign India, shall be a Union of them all and 

WHEREIN the said territories, whether with their present 
boundaries or with such others as may be determined by the 
('onstituent Assembly and thereafter according to the Law of the 
Constitution, shall possess and retain the status of autonomous 
Units, together with residuary powers, and exercise aU powers and 
functions of government and administration, save and except such 
powers and functions as are vested in or assigned to the Ionian, or 
as are inherent or implied In the Union or resulting therefrom, and 

WHEREIN all power and authority of the Sovereign Inde^ 
pendent India, its constituent parts and organs of government, are 
derived from the people, and 

WHEREIN shall be guaranteed and secured to dll the people of 
India Justice, social, eemurmie and political: equality of status, of 
opportunity, and before the law, freedom of thought, expression, 
belief, faith, worship, vocation, association and action, subject to 
law and public morality; and 

WHEREIN adequate safeguards shall be provided for minoru 
ties, backward and tribal ateas, and depressed and other backward 
classes ; and 

WHEREBY shad be mdnialned the integrity of the territory 
of the Republic and Us sovereign rights on land, sen and air accord¬ 
ing to jusUee and the law of neUidns: and 

THIB ancient land attain Ut idghtfid and honoured pkm4n the 
world and make its fuU and wBdng contribution to the promotion 
of ^orld peace and the wetfare of manhind, , * 
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tiPKBCH DEI.IVBRBD BV P. JAWAHARLAI, NbHRU 

ON TUB Objective Resolution 

Sir, this is the fifth day of this first session of the 
Constituent Assembly, Thus far we have laboured 
oil certain provisional and procedural matters which 
are essential. We.have a clear field to work uiion ; 
we have to prfep<»re the ground and we have been 
doing that these few days. We have still much to 
do. We have to pass our itules of Procedure and 



to appoint Committees and the like, before'we can 
proceed to the real step, to the real work of this 
Constituent Assembly, that is^ the high adventnre of 
giving shape, in the printed and i^iitten wor<^ to: a 
Nation's dream aud aspiration: Bnt even. ^w, 
this stage, it is surely desirable ^t we shOtild git^e 
some indication to ourselves,, to those who-look to 
this Assembly, to those millions ih this eoimtry who 
are lookii% hP to us and to the world at hhge> as 
to What .ire ffl^K do, what we seek tp a^e'?e, 
-wd.are'l^ihgJi^It is- with- this phrpoise'-that' I ^ve 
,plac(|d ihis ■this.fioas^ 

and”^^, .it:is somethhig. 

-hreibidtlon; Itiia,I)eclaratipn./itiS:^^ 


It is a pledge and an undertaking and h is for all 
of us, I hope, a dedication. And I wish this House, 
if I may say so respectfully, should consider the 
Re.soIution not in a spirit of narrow legal wording, 
but rather to look at the spirit behind the Resolution. 
Words are magic things often enough, but even the, 
magic of words sometimes cannot convey the magic 
of the human spirit and of a Nation's passion. And 
so, I cannot say that this Resolution at all conveys 
the passion that lies in the hearts and the minds of 
the Indian people to-day. It seeks very feebly to 
tell the world of what we have thought or dreamt 
of so long, and what we now hope to achieve in 
the near future. It is in that .spirit that I venture 
to place this Resolution before the House and it is 
in that spirit that I trust the House will receive it 
and ultimately pass it. And may t. Sir, also, with 
all respect, suggest to you and to tlie House that, 
when the time coiUes for the iiassiiig of this Resolu¬ 
tion let it not be done in th<^ iormal way by the 
raising of hands, but much more solemnly, by all 

of us standing up and thus taking this j^edge anew. 

« 

The House knows that there are many absentees 
here and many members who have a right to come 
here, have not come. We regret that fact because 
we should have liked to associate with ourselves as 
many people, as many representatives from the diffe¬ 
rent parts of India and different groups as ix)s.sible. 
We have undertaken a tremendous task and we seek 
tlie co-operation of all people in that task ; because 
the future of India that we have envisaged is not 
confined to any group or section or inrovince, but 
it comprises all the four hundred million people of 
India, and it is with deep regret that we find some 
benches empty and some cdleagues, who might have 
been here, absent. I do feel, I do hope that they 
wiR come and that, tills House, in its future stages, 
Will ^ve tile benefit of the co-operation of all. Mean¬ 
while, there is a duty cast upon us and that is to 
bem the absented in mind, to remember always that 
wn huK not ^ i’^ction^^^ or one 

^ 'gtbnp, -bnt- of'India as"'a whole and, -- 

:always:ih hnndr.ed- 

"millio^- lnl|!ia^/;;''We"-'«re -all 'now,.::itt- - 

'.respedtiye' 

’';or;':-;t]lntf-vgroup. - jsid 

Mow ■ 

' ■-eom^'.ndien ^fO;^:;a|^^ 
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it seems to me the time has come when we should, 
so far as we arc capable of it, rise above our ordinary 
selves and party disputes and think of the great pro* 
blein before us in the widest and most tolerant and 
most effective manner so that, uhalever we may 
produce, should be worthy of India as a whole and 
should be such that the world should recognise that 
we have fimctioned, as we should have functioned, 
in this high adventure. 

There is another person who is absent here and 
who must be in the minds of many of us to<lay— 
the great leader of our people, the father of our 
Nation—who has been the architect of this Assembly 
and all that has gone before it and possibly of much 
tliat will follow. He is not here because, in pursuit 
of his ideals, he is ceaselessly working in a far comer 
of India. But 1 have no doubt that his spirit hovers 
over this place and blesses our undertaking. 

As I stand here. Sir, I feel the weight of all 
manner of things crowding around me. We are at 
tlie end of an era and possibly very soon we sha]} 
embark upon a new age; and my mind goes back 
to the great past of India, to the 5,000 years of 
India’s history, from the very dawn of that history 
which might be considered almost the dawn of human 
history, till today. All that past crowds around me 
and exhilarates me and, at the same time, somewhat 
oppresses me. Am I worthy of that past? When I 
think also of the future, the greater future I hope, 
standing on this sword’s edge of the inescnt between 
this mighty past and the mightier future, Z tremble 
a little and feel overwhelmed by this mighty task. 
We have come here at a strange moment in India’s 
history. 1 do not know but I do feel that there is 
some magic in this moment of transition from the 
old to the new, something of that magic which one 
sees when 4he night turns into day and even though 
the day may be a cloudy one, it is day after all, 'fat 
When the douds move away, we can see the sun 
latm* on. Because of all this I find a little difificulty 
in addressing this Honso and putting all my ideas 
bdore it and I feel also that in this long succesdbn 
of thousands of ySars, I See the mighty figures tlisit 
have come and gone and 1 see also the long succession 
of our comrades whn have laboured for the freedom 
of India. And now we stand on the verge of thibi 
passing age,, trying, labouring, to ttsher in the new, 
I am sure the House will ftel the solbiniilty od tiUs 
mooiaat md wjCU endeavour to treat this Jlan^lntSott 
ndiieh tt ia my proud privilege to plaoe hiefiore |t ih 
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that solemn manner. I believe there are a large 
number of amendments coming before the House. 
I have not seen most of them. It is open to the 
House, to any member of this House, to move any' 
amendment and it is for the House to accept it or 
reject it, but I would, with all resi>ect, suggest that 
this is not a moment for us to be technical and legal 
about small matters when we have big things to face, 
big things to say and big things to do, and therefore 
I would hope that the House would consider this 
Resolution in this big manner and not lose itself in 
wordy quarrels and squabbles. 

I think also of the various Constituent Assem* 
blics that have gone before and of what took place 
at the making of the great American nation when 
the fathers jof that nation met and fashioned out a 
constitution which has stood the test of so many 
years, more than a century and a half, and of the 
great nation which has resulted, which has been 
built up on the basis of that Constitution. My mind 
goes back to that mighty revolution which took place 
also over 150 years ago and to that Constituent 
Assembly that met in that gracious and lovely dty of 
Paris which has fought so many battles for free¬ 
dom, to the difficulties that that Constituent Assem¬ 
bly had and to how the King and other autlioritics 
came in its way, and still it continued. The House 
will remember that when these difficulties came and 
even the room for a meeting was detiied to the then 
Constituent Assembly, they betook themselves to an 
open tennis court and met there and took the oath, 
wliich is called the Oath of the Tennis Court, that 
they continued meeting in spite of Kings, in spite of 
the others, and did not disperse till they had finished 
the task they had nudertaken. Well, I trust that it 
is in that solemn spirit that we too are meeting here 
and that wC, too, whether we meet in this chamber or 
other chambers, or in the fields or in the market¬ 
place, will go on meeting and continue our work till 
we have finished it. 

Then my mind goes back to a more recent revo- 
Itttiop which gave rise to a new type of State, the 
revolutiOti Ihtit took place in Russia and out of which 
hai ariaan flko Union of (he Soviet Socialist RepubUcs, 
another mighty country which is playiog a tretnen- 
dotts part in world, noii only a mighty country 
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their failorcs. Perhaps we may not be able to avoid 
failoreb because some measure of failure Is inherent 
111 human effort. Nevertheless, we shall advance, I 
am ('ertaiii, in spite of obstructions and difficulties, 
and achieve and realise the dream tliat we have 
dreamt so lonpr* In this Resolution which the House 
knows, has been drafted with exceeding care, we 
have tried' to avoid saying too much or too little, it 
becomes just a j^ious resolution and nothing more. 
If you say too much, it encroaches on the functions 
of those who are going to draw up a constitution, 
that is, on the functions of this House. This Reso¬ 
lution is not a part of the constitution we arc going 
to draw up, and it must not be looked at as such. 
This House has perfect fpeedom to draw up that 
Constitution and when others come into this House, 
they will have perfect freedom too to fashion that 
constitution. This Resolution therefore steers be¬ 
tween these two extremes and lays down only certain 
fundamentals which I do believe, no group or party 
and hardly any individual in India can dispute. We 
say that it is our firm and solemn resolve to have 
an Independent Sovereign Republic. India is bound 
to lie sovereign, it is bound to be indei>endent and 
it is bound to be a republic. I will not go into the 
arguments about monarchy and the rest, but obvioits- 
ly wc cannot .produce monarchy in India out of 
nothing. It is not there. If it is to be an indepen¬ 
dent and sovereign State, we arc not going to have 
an external monarchy and wc cannot have a search 
for some local monar(^es. It must inevitably be a 
republic. Now, .some friends have raised the ques¬ 
tion : "Why have you not put in the uord ‘demo¬ 
cratic* heie?" Well, 1 told‘them that it iK con¬ 
ceivable, of course, that a republic may not be 
democratic but the whole of our past is witness to 
this fact that wc .stand for demoaratic institutions. 
Obviously, we are aiming at democracy and nothing 
less than a democracy. What form of democracy, 
what shape it might take is another matter. The 
democracies of the present day, many of them in 
Uurope and elsewhere, have playpd a great part in 
the world's progress. Yet it may be doubtful if 
those democracies may not have to change their shape 
somewhat before long if they have to remain com¬ 
pletely demoaatic. Wc are hot going just to copy, 
I hope, a certain democratic procedure or an insti¬ 
tution of a io-called democratic country. We may 
improve ui'Ont It. In any event, Whatever system of 
govmuma t wl may establish here must fit in with 
the lender of ouripeople and be 8cceptahi|t tp them. 
Vl'e *ala for deipocracy. It will be for this House 


to determine w'hat shape to give to that democracy, 
the fullest democracy, I hope. The House will 
notice tliat in this Resolution, although we have not 
used the word 'democratic* because wc thought it is 
obvious that the word ‘repubUc* contains that word 
and wc did not w'ant to use unnccsssary words and 
redundant words, but we have done something much 
more than using the word. We have given the con¬ 
tent of democracy in this Resolution and not only 
the content of democracy but the content, if I may 
say so, of economic democracy in this Resolution. 
Others might take objection to this Resolution on 
tlie ground that wc liave not said that it should be a 
Socialist Slate. Well, I stand for Socialism and, I 
hope, India will stand for .Socialism and that India 
will go towards the comstilution of a Socialist State 
and I do believe that the whole world will have to 
go that way. What form of Socialism again is 
another matter for your consideration. But the mam 
thing is that in such a Resolution, if, m accordance 
with my own desire, I had put in tliat we want a 
vSociali^t Slate, wc would have put in something which 
^ay be agreeable to many and may not be agreeable 
to .some and we wanted this Resolution not to be 
coiitrovcrsial in regard to such matters. Therefore, 
we have laid down, not theotetical wwds and for¬ 
mulae, hut rather the content of the tiling w'e desire. 
This is important and I take it there can be no dis¬ 
pute about it. Some people have pointed out to me 
that our mentioning a republic may somewhat dis¬ 
please the Rulers of Indian States. It is possible tliat 
this may displease them. But I want to make it clear 
personally and the House knows, that T do not believe 
in the monarchial system anywhere, and that in the 
world today monarchy is a fast disappearing insliUi- 
tion. Nevertheless, it is not a question of ray personal 
belief in this matter. Our view in regard to these 
Indian States has been, for many years, first of all 
that the people of those States mast ^arc completely 
in the freedom to come, It is quite inconcciimble to 
roe that there should be different standards and 
degrees of freedom as between the pec^le of the States 
and the people outside the Stiftfs. In what manner 
the States be parts of that Union, that is a matter 
for this Hottsq to consider with the representatives 
of the States, And, I hope in all matters relating 
to the States, this fiousc will deal with tbe real re¬ 
presentatives of the 'States. We are perfectly will¬ 
ing, I take it, to deal in such matters as appertain to 
them, with the Rulers or titeir representatives also, 
but finally when we make a constitution for India* 
it must be through the representatives Of tim people 
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of the States as with the rest of India, who arc 
present here. In any event, we may lay ddwn or 
agree that the measure of freedom must be the same 
m the States as elsewhere. It is a iXMisibilitj' and 
Ijersonally I should like a measure of uniformity too 
in regard to the apparatus and machinery of Govern- 
incnt. NcvcrtheleikS, this is a point to be considered 
in co-oiieration and in consultation with the States. 
1 do not wish, and I imagine this Constituent 
Assembly will not like, to impose anything on the 
States against their will. If the i>eople of a particular 
State desire to have a certain form of administration, 
even tliough it might be monarchical, it is open to 
them to have it. The House will remember that even 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations today. Hire 
IS a Republic and yet in many nays it is a member 
of the British Commonwealth. So, it is a conceiv¬ 
able thing. What will happen, I do not know, 
because that is partlv for this House and partly for 
others to decide. There is no incongruity or im¬ 
possibility about a certain deflnite form of adminis¬ 
tration in the States, provided there is complete 
freedom and responsible Governiiiunt thciO and 
peoiile really are in charge. It monarchical figure¬ 
heads are approved by the people of the State, of a 
jiarticular State, whether I like it or not, I certainly 
will not like to intmfere. So I wish to make it clear 
that so far as this Resolution or Declaration is con¬ 
cerned, it does not interfere in any way with any 
future work that this Constituent Assembly may do, 
with any future negotiations that it may undertake. 
Only in one sense, if you like, it limits our work, if 
you call that a limitation, Le., we adhere to certain 
fundamental propositions which are laid down in 
this Declaration. Those fundamental propositions, I 
submit, arc not controversial in any real sense of the 
word. Nobody challenges them in India and nobody 
ought to challenge them and if anybody does 
challenge, well, we accept that challenge and we 
hold our position. 

Well, Sir, we are going to make a constitution 
for India and it is obvioug that what we are going 
to do in India, is going to have a powerful effect *on. 
the rest of the world, not only becgiiti»e a new fyett 
independent nation eomes out into the arcnia ol the 
wmrld, but because Bf the very fact that ifhdia is 
such a country that by virtue, niot only of her burke 
sixe and popi^tlon, but of her enormous resoifrcea 
and bet ab^ to exploit thoee resources, she cah 
immediately ^ an Impettimt and a vital id 
world affaira, ,liven May, on the verne nf freedom 


’ as weVe today, India has begun to play an important 
part m world affairs. Therefore, it is right that the 
framers of our Constitution should always bear this 
larger international aspect in mind. 

We apiwoach the world in a friendly way. We 
want to make friends with all countries. We want 
to make friends, in spite of the long history of 
conflict in the past, with England also. The House 
knows that rcccntiy I paid a visit to England. 1 
was reluctant to go for reasons which the House 
knows w'cll. Bui I went because of a personal 
request from the Prime Minister of Great Britain. I 
w'eut and I met with courtesy everywhere. And 
yet at this psychologicdl moment in India’s history 
winm we wanted, when we hungered for messages 
of cheer,, friendship and co-operation from all over 
the w'orld, and more especially from England, because 
of the post contact and conflict between us, un¬ 
fortunately, I came back withoul any message of 
cheer, but with a large measure of disappointment 
I hope that the new difficulties that have arisen, as 
every one knows, because of the recent statements 
made by the British Cabinet and by othixs in 
authority there, will not come in our way and that 
wo shall yet succeed in going ahead with the co¬ 
operation of all of us here and those who have not 
come. It has bo^i a blow to me, and it has hurt 
me that just at the moment when we are going to 
stride ahead, obstructions w'ere placed in our way, 
new limitations were menUikaed which Lad not been 
meuticHied previously and new methods of procedure 
were suggested. I do not wish to challenge the hona 
fidcs of any person, but I wish to say that what¬ 
ever the legal aspect of the thing might be, there 
arc moments when law is a very feeble reed to rely 
upon, when we have to deal with a nation which is 
ft^ll of the passion for freedom. Most of us here 
during the past^any years, for a generation or 
more, have oftefFtaken part it the; struggle for 
India's freedom. We have gone tlirough the valley 
of the shadow. We are used to it and if necessity 
arises, we shall go through it again. Nevertheless, 
through all this long p^od, we have thought of the 
titne when we (fliall have an opportunity, not merely 
to struftK^v, not merely to destroy, but to construct 
and create. And now, when ft appeared tiigt the 
time was coihing for eenstmoiivo #ort in a free 
India to which wn IntA; forward Joy, fresh 
diffcttltiei Mr« tdaoed in our tvay at such a moment. 
It Shonb that, whatever frfrva naght be behind all 
ibis, peofdv who are eble and idever and very intelli- 
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gent, somehow lack the imaginative daring which 
should accompany great offices. For, if you have to 
deal with any people, you have to understand them 
imoginativcly; you should understand them emo¬ 
tionally : and of course, you have also to understand 
tliem intellcc,tually. One of tlic unfortunate legacies 
of the past, has been that there has been no imagina¬ 
tion in the utfdei;standing of the Indiau problem. 
People have often indulged in, or have presumed 
to give us advice, not realising that India, as she is 
constituted today, waifte no one's advice and no 
one's imposition upon her. The only way to 
influence India is through friendship and eo-opera- 
tion and goodwill. Any attempt at imposition, the 
slightest trace of patronage, is resented and will be 
resented. We have tried, I think honestly, in the 
last few months in spite of the difficulties that have 
faced us, to create an atmosphere of co-operation. 
We shall continue that endeavour. But 1 do very 
much fear that that atmosphere will be impaired if 
there is not sufficient and adequate response from 
others. Nevertheless, because we arc bent on great 
tasks, I hope and trust that we shall continue that 
endeavour and I do hope that, if we continue, we • 
shall succuvd. Where ue have to deal with our own 
countrymen, we ipust continue that endeavour even 
though in our opinion some countrymen of ours take 
a wrong path. For, after all, we have lo work 
together in this country and uc have inevitably to 
co-o]>erate, if nut today, tomorrow or the day after. 
Therefore, we have to amd in the present anything 
which might create a new difficulty in the creation 
of that future which we are working for. Therefore, 


so far as our own countrymen are concerned, we 
must try our utmost to gain their cooperation in the 
largest measure. • But, co-op^ation cannot mean the 
giving up of the fundamental ideals on which we 
have stood end on which we should stand. It is not 
co-operation to surrender everything that has given 
meaning to onr lives. Apart from that, as 1 said, 
we seek the co-operation of England even at this 
stage which is full of suspicion of each other. We 
feel that if that co-operation is denied, it will be 
injurious to India, certainly to some extent, probably 
more so to England, and, to some extent, lo the 
world at large. We have just come out of the World 
War and people talk vaguely and rather widely of 
new wars to come. At such a moment this New 
India is taking birth-renascent, vital, fearless. 
Perhaps it is a suitable moment for this new birth 
to take place out of this tiUrmoil in the world. But 
we have to be clear-eyed at this moment,—we, who 
have this heavy ta^ of consti^t^on-building. We 
have to think of this tremendous pro.s])ecl of the 
present and the greater prospect of the future and 
^t get lost in seeking small grains for this group or 
mat. In this Constituent Assembly we are function¬ 
ing on a world stage and the eyes of the world are 
uixm u.s and the eyes of our entire past are upon us. 
Our past is witness to what wc arc doing here and 
though the future is still unborn, the futivc too 
somehow looks at us, 1 think, and so I would beg 
of this' House to consider this Resolution in this 
mighty prospect of our past, of the tiumoil of the 
present and of the great and unborn future that is 
going to take place soon. 






